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PREFACE. 


The  appearance  of  the  following  volume  in  its  present  form 
demands  a  few  preliminary  observations. 

During  the  last  four  years,  whenever  health  permitted, 
the  Author  has  been  in  the  habit  of  addressing  mixed  audi- 
ences in  England  and  Scotland,  both  from  the  pulpit  and 
the  platform,  on  the  subject  of  Christian  Missions.  He  has 
also  largely  enjoyed  the  inestimable  privilege  of  advocating 
the  same  blessed  cause  before  the  Presbyteries,  Synods, 
and  Greneral  Assemblies  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Of  the 
Addresses  delivered  on  different  occasions,  some  have 
already  been  published  by  special  request,  and  widely  cir- 
culated. Of  the  greater  part,  no  written  record  ever  exist- 
ed, beyond  the  reports  of  the  public  journals,  and  a  few 
loose  scattered  headings  or  notanda^ — intelligible  to  no  one 
but  the  Author  himself. 

When,  in  May  last,  it  was  judged  that,  in  the  good  Pro- 
vidence of  Qt>d,  the  state  of  his  health  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  admit  of  his  once  more  braving  the  fervours  of 
a  tropical  clime,  it  came  to  be  a  question  how  he  could  most 
profitably  dispose  of  his  time  and  strength  during  the  inter- 
val of  a  few  months  which  must  elapse  previous  to  his  final 
departure ;  whether,  for  example,  he  ought  to  resume  his 
wonted  vocation  of  addressing  public  meetings  in  different 
parts  of  the  country;  or  whether  he  ought  to  commit  to 
writing,  with  the  view  of  publication,  the  substance  of  what 
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Iii'  IumI  no  often  endeavoured  to  enforce  on  the  attentioD 
^itm  '.ountryrnen.     The  latter  alternative  was  that  wfaidi 
frnftul»  of  the  niiMionary  cause  unanimously  adviaed  bin 
a'loiit :  and  when  he  states  the  simple  fact  that,  with 
«'X/;eption  of  a  few  pages,  he  had,  in  the  course  of  f 
months,  not  only  to  write  out  the  entire  volume,  but  at  < 
and  the  same  time  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  carryinf 
through  the  press, — and  that  too,  amid  numberless  distn 
ing  interruptions, — he  trusts  that  its  nuinifold  imperfeoii 
will  bo  treated  with  that  indulgence  which  the  oiroumatan 
of  ihn  case  rec|uiro  at  the  hands  of  the  candid  reader.     !i 
<!iri9Utfiffiance,  that  the  materials  of  which  the  volume 
i'.4i$$$f$4mHl^  formed  originally  the  substance  of  oral  addroM 
Mr  ill  suMifiotitly  aooount  for  the  frequent  transition  from 
tUtiiutiUi  to  the  hortatory  style  of  composition. 

1*Imi  JlrH  ehttpter  mainly  consists  of  statements  of  Ais 
/fisi^  gliiaiMid  from  Mill,  Maurice,  M'Pherson,  and  other 
li^/riiiitM,     Tliese  statements,  wh«m  introduced  isolate 
AMI  MiUurU)  they  have  usually  hfom^tnUf  the  body  of 
t.i$Mi  narratives  and  elaboratr^  diswrrtations,  are  a^ 
pMmi4  nrtir  by  the  reader  without  attracting  an} 
/ffr«#<rtaii/m,  or  suggesting  any  s|>ecial  inference.     7 
«/*fraf  at^l  from  the  mass  of  general  history,  and  re 
tft  frn^  ^/mtinuous  form,  they  seetn  to  o[K*n  up  t) 
f/«f#«fff,fn|t  ^nd  important  views  of  the  connectic 
Ifi'lia  awl  tho  Western  World ;  of  the  reciproca 
ftWi^h  ih^s^'  in  times  past  have  exercised,  and  ar 
U9  ^sw/?l»^,  on  each  others  destiny ;  and  of  the 
^^♦>#fis  muUff  which  the  British  Churches  are  1 
ff&h  th-«  (falfiablo  designs  of  Providence,  in  re 
'  /ir#i^'<ii/atfon  of  India  and  the  Last. 

Til/*  MfiMmfl  chapter  proposes  to  unfold  the  g 
I  i  ihtUiinlfh     I fi  this  department  the  Author  hr 

iM>il«g  original— to  add  to  the  subjcctnn/ 
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purpose  has  been  to  furnish  a  reply  to  the  question  so  often 
put  to  him,  What  is  Hinduism !     The  existing  materials  for 
furnishing  such  a  reply  are  more  than  abundant.     Indeed, 
it  is  their  very  superabundance  which  constitutes  the  diffi- 
culty of  generalizing  and  reducing  them  to  a  consecutive  form, 
and  within  reasonable  limits.     They  are  to  be  found  in  works 
translated,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  the  Sanskrit  language ; 
such  as  the  Institutes  of  Manu,  the  Bhagavad  GKta,  the 
Ramayan,  &c.     They  are  to  be  found  in  analysis,  reviews, 
and  dissertations  scattered  in  profusion  over  the  ponderous 
series  of  '^  Asiatic  Researches;^  the  transactions  of  various 
Asiatic  Societies  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  the  miscellaneous 
papers  inserted  in  Asiatic  Journals  and  Registers.    They  are 
to  be  found  in  separate  treatises  on  the  history  and  literar 
ture,  the  philosophy  and  mythology,  of  the  Hindus.     Now, 
what  seemed  wanting  was  a  brief  connected  summary  of  had" 
ing  principles ; — a  smnmary  which   might  open  up  to  the 
inexperienced,   or   to  such  as   have   no   time   for  ampler 
investigations,    a  brief  but   comprehensive  glimpse  of  the 
stupendous  system  of  Hinduism  ; — a  sunmiary  which  might 
tend  to  show  how  the  varied  parts  of  so  incongruous  and 
multifarious  a  scheme  are  made  to  hang  together  ; — a  sum- 
mary which  might  enable  readers  ever  afterwards  to  refer 
the  apparently  unconnected  and  boundless  variety  of  prac- 
tical details  to  their  proper  bearing  and  position  in  the  great 
chart  of  theoretic  Brahmanism.  Such  a  summary  the  Author 
has  endeavoured,  however  imperfectly,  to  supply.     In  pre- 
paring it,  he  has  freely  availed  himself  of  the  writings  of  Sir 
W.  Jones,  Wilkins,  Colebrooke,  Vans  Kennedy,  and  others ; 
who  have  expatiated  at  large  over  the  wide  domains  of  Ori- 
entalism.    At  the  same  time,  in  his  choice  and  rejection  of 
materials — in  his  exposition  of  the  views  and  opinions  which 
may  be  said  to  constitute  Brahmanical  orthodoxy — he  has 
been  guided  solely  by  his  own  vivid  recollection  of  oral  dis- 
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cussions  and  mutual  interrogatories,  carried  on  for  several 
years,  in  his  familiar  and  habitual  intercourse  with  the  sons 
of  Brahma  on  the  banks  of  the  Qanges.     In  fact,  he  had 
constantly  before  his  mind^s  eye  the  image  of  a  learned 
Brahman  of  the  orthodox  school ;  and  his  endeavour  has 
been  to  present  such  a  statement  on  every  division  and  sub- 
division of  the  complex  theme,  as  experience  has  taught 
him  to  believe  would  be  rendered  by  a  skilful  advocate  and 
expounder  of  the  Brahmanical  creed,  if  required  to  act  the 
part  of  Commentator  and  Interpreter.     On  this  account,  by 
seizing  simply  on  those  generic  features  which  a  sagacious 
Brahman  would  hold  to  be  soundest  and  most  genuine ;  and 
by  excluding  all  consideration  of  the  endless  variations,  dis- 
cordances, and  downright  contradictions,  which  abound  in 
the  sacred  repositories  of  his  faith,  the  present  summary 
may  well  be  regarded  as  exhibiting  the  theory  of  Hinduism 
in  its  most  favourable  aspect.     That  theory,  in  its  vastly 
complicated  artificial  form,  is  an  heterogeneous  compound, 
resulting  from  a  strange  combination  of  corruptions  of  pri- 
meval tradition  and  monstrous  exaggerations  of  historic 
facts,  conjectural  physics  and  baseless  metaphysics,  philo- 
sophic speculations  and  dialectic  subtilties, — the  production 
of  widely  distant  realms — ^the  growth  of  successive  ages ! 
How,  or  by  what  precise  steps,  all  the  parts  of  the  im- 
mense system  came  to  be  what  they  now  are,  must  ever 
remain  an  undeterminable  problem.     Still,  the  system  itself 
bears  internal  evidence  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  many 
of  its  parts ;  and  our  knowledge  of  the  authentic  histor 
of  man's  primitive  condition  and  subsequent  fall,  supplie 
a  clew  wherewith,  inferentially  and  deductively,  to  trac' 
other  parts  in  the  windings  of  the  labyrinth.     Hence 
was  the  Author'^s  original  design  to  prefix  an  introducti 
chapter  under  the  designation  of  "  The  Natural  History 
Hinduism."'     But  as  he  advanced,  he  found  the  diecuF 
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becoming  involved  in  so  intricate  a  maze,  and  threatening 
to  expand  into  such  unreasonable  dimensions,  that  he  was 
constrained  wholly  to  abandon  the  design ;  and  to  confine 
himself  exclusively  to  an  expository  description  of  what  Hin- 
duUm  actually  is^  in  its  last  and  most  elaborate  form.  | 

The  third  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  some  of  the 
leading  superstitions  and  idolatries  of  Eastern  India.  Here, 
too,  the  Author  does  not  pretend  to  advance  any  thing  novel. 
He  is  not  aware  of  referring  to  any  particulars,  which,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  have  not  been  already  adverted  to  by 
Buchanan,  Heber,  Peggs,  Ward,  and  others,  who  have  been 
eye-witnesses  of  the  scenes  they  respectively  describe.  All 
that  he  has  to  state  is,  that  having  witnessed  many  of  the 
same  scenes  as  his  predecessors,  he  has  endeavoured,  in  his 
own  way,  to  picture  forth  some  of  the  more  noticeable  phe- 
nomena which  offered  themselves  to  his  own  ocular  observa- 
tion. Having  mentioned  the  name  of  Ward,  the  Author 
cannot  but  render  his  humble  tribute  of  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment to  that  great  and  good  man, — ^as  an  observer  and 
recorder  of  Hindu  superstitions,  manners,  and  customs.  The 
more  intimately  he  became  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
things  in  Bengal,  the  more  did  he  find  reason  to  marvel  at 
the  exceeding  variety,  as  well  as  minute  accuracy  of  detail, 
which  characterise  the  volumes  of  Ward. 

In  the  fourth  chapter,  there  is  a  consideration  of  the 
general  agency  to  be  employed  in  evangelizing  India.  In  the 
views  there  unfolded,  the  Author  is  not  conscious  of  pro- 
posing any  thing  new,  or  merely  experimental.  Quite  the 
contrary.  All  he  contends  for  is,  that  the  lessons  of  past 
history  and  experience  should  be  carefully  treasured  up,  and 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  modem  evangelistic  enterprise. 
He  may  be  wrong  in  some  of  his  opinions  and  conclusions  ; 
but  if  he  has  erred,  he  has  erred  unwittingly,  and  will  re- 
joice to  have  the  truth  pointed  out  to  him.    He  may  possibly 
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have  offended  some  of  the  more  acealous  and  devoted  friendi 
of  the  missionary  cause ;  but  if  he  has  given  unneoessaiy 
offence,  ho  has  done  so  unwittingly,  and  will,  on  being  oon- 
vinced  of  this  mistake,  rejoice  to  tender  any  acknowledg- 
ment which  charity  may  prompt,  or  justice  may  demand. 
To  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  even  the  very  appearance  of 
offending,  the  different  questions  have  been  discussed  wholly 
apart  from  any  specific  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  fMir> 
ticular  individuals  or  particular  societies.  Conscious  in  his 
own  mind  of  desiring  nought  but  to  discover  the  most 
effectual  method  of  promoting  God^s  cause  and  glory  in  the 
world,  he  has  striven  to  discuss  principles  and  measures 
apart  from  personalities  altogether.  The  question  ought 
never  to  be,  Whether,  in  proposing  to  alter  or  amend  such 
a  measure  which  may  have  been  adopted  by  such  an  indi- 
vidual or  such  a  society,  we  thereby  intentionally  or  unin- 
tentionally appear  to  impeach  the  wisdom  of  the  one  or  of  the 
other  ?  No  ;  the  real  question  ought  ever  to  be.  Whether, 
in  proposing  any  alteration  or  amendment  of  previously 
sanctioned  measures,  the  groat  end  which  all  have  in  com- 
mon— the  diffusion  of  the  blessed  Gospel,  and  the  salvation 
of  lost  souls,— can  be  more  successfully  promoted  thereby  t 
If  so,  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  and  the  souls  of  men  bet- 
ter than  the  gratification  of  their  own  natural  desires,  or  the 
following  out  of  their  own  individual  views  or  self-originated 
Hcheiiies,  must  unitedly  rejoice  in  any  suggestion,  proceeding 
from  whatever  quarter,  which  may  hold  out  the  prospect  of 
greater  efiiciency  and  success  in  subverting  Satan'*s  empire 
— in  hastening  on  the  reign  of  grace  now,  and  the  kingdon 
of  glory  hereafter.  Friendly  remarks  or  corrections  fror 
the  members  of  any  denomination  of  Christians,  address 
directly  to  the  Author,  to  the  care  of  his  Publishers,  m 
be  gratefully  received  and  duly  attended  to. 

In  the  fi/ih  chapter,  miscellaneous  objections  to  the  r 
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sionary  enterprise  are  considered.  Individuals  in  different 
classes  of  society  may  reckon  this  objection  or  the  other 
now  obsolete,  because  to  their  own  minds  such  objections 
may  not  have  occurred,  or  because  such  objections  may 
not  prevail  in  those  circles  in  which  they  usually  move. 
During  several  years  past,  it  has  been  the  Author'*s  lot  to 
have  come  in  contact  with  individuals  of  every  grade  and 
profession  in  society,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  He 
therefore  begs  to  assure  the  reader,  that  he  has  noticed  no 
objection  which  he  has  not  found  influentially  current  among 
some  one  class  or  another.  And  as  the  work  has  been  writ- 
ten for  general  perusal,  he  has  deemed  it  his  duty  to  meet 
and  satisfy,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  peculiar  demands  of 
generic  sections  of  the  community.  Those  who  still  object 
to  Indian  Missions  in  particular,  on  mistaken  grounds  of 
State  policy,  he  would  refer  to  the  learned,  argumentative, 
and  eloquent  work  of  the  Bev.  W.  M.  Hetherington,  on  the 
"  Fulness  of  Time,"" — in  which,  amongst  other  important 
matters,  the  proposition,  that  '^  true  religion  is  not  only  the 
source  and  measure  of  national  prosperity,  but  the  very  end 
of  national  existence,^  is  established  by  a  resistless  train  of 
historic  fact  and  logical  inference. 

The  sixth  chapter  can  only  bo  regarded  as  a  fragment. 
The  original  intention  of  the  Author  was  to  enter  at  large 
into  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland's  Foreign  Mis- 
sions from  their  rise  to  the  present  time.  But  the  unex- 
pected length  to  which  the  preceding  chapters  extended,  left 
him  no  other  alternative  than  to  limit  himself  to  the  briefest 
period  which  could  furnish  an  intelligible  conception  of  the 
principles,  working,  and  design  of  these  missions.  On  this 
account  he  has  confined  his  brief  notices  exclusively  to  the 
station  first  selected — Calcutta ;  and  in  the  educational  de- 
partment, to  the  operations  of  the  first  twelvemonth  there ; 
— merely  glancing  at  the  present  and  anticipated  results. 
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For  A  yflMT  knd  a-balf  the  first  Mission&ry  had  to  sUnd 
alone.  At  the  tMiiiin«tioa  ttf  that  period  he  was  joined  hy 
an  able  and  reepeoted  ocdleigbe, — Rev.  W.  M'Kay ; — who, 
entering  on  the  dwdutrgv  of  hie  office  with  promptitude  and 
power,  bai  rinoe  ahnoat  fitOes  a  martyr  in  the  cause.  Maj 
the  Lord  in  merejp^Mre  hit  mvaluable  Ufe  ;  and  roBtore  him 
to  his  ehMwn  fi^  of  onfUnets  in  the  misaionary  vineyard. 
The  Ber.  O.  Emrt  readied  Oalcutta  towards  the  close  vf 
1834;  and  hu  erar  nitoe  been  privileged  to  labour  with 
unwearied  nal  aod  antiring  energy.  The  Rov.  Moaan 
M'Donald  and  Smith  han  n^soquently  gone  forth  in  the 
fiihiesB  of  the  blmsinjt  of  the  Gospel  of  peace.  Ooncerning 
Bombay,  Pmus  *iul  Madrae,  iriiore  vigorous  branches  of  the 
India  Miiniai  have  within  the  last  four  years  been  estab- 
lished, the  Author  oao  Msroely  regret  that  necessity  baa  con- 
atrained  him  to  be  lilaii.  The  foots  within  his  possession 
could  not  have  enabled  him  to  do  any  thing  like  justice  to  the 
labouTB  (rf  all  the  talwted  and  noble-minded  Missionaries 
st  these  atationa.  Besidea,  though  at  each  Presidency  the 
ffMoral  primcipiet  of  the  misnonary  syst<>m  pursued  be  iden- 
tical, thwe  must  neoewarily  be  variations  arising  from  local 
peculiaritiea,  which  tend  to  modify  these  principles  in  their 
praotioal  if>plication.  Of  these  variations  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  any  one  dee  beeidee  the  living  agent  to  furnish  an 
adequate  statement.  Who  but  Mr  AnderBon  could  fully 
elucidate  Uie  oooaaiona,  ouues,  and  applicability  of  the 
energetie  meaauree  ad(^»ted  by  himself  and  his  coadjutors 
at  Madraa!  Who  but  Dr  Wilson  oould  sufficiently  unfold 
and  vlndioate  the  Hwoulean  labours  of  himself  ami  his 
colleaguei  at  Bombay  I  It  is  fondly  hoped  that  the  day  is 
not  far  distant,  when  theae  honoured  eervants  of  the  Lord 
will  be  empowered  to  supply  a  connected  narrative  of  their 
intensely  interesting  proceedings  at  the  sister  Presidencies. 
Wliat  would  have  fimned  a  distinct  chapter  in  the  history 
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of  the  Calcutta  Mission,  is,  for  want  of  space,  now  thrown 
into  an  abridged  form  in  the  Appendix.  The  subject  tends 
to  present  a  large  and  influential  portion  of  Hindu  society 
in  so  novel  an  aspect, — tends  also  to  present  a  sphere  for 
the  application  of  Missionary  labour  of  so  novel  a  character, 
— ^that  the  Author  could  not  withhold  the  present  fragment, 
however  unworthy  of  the  theme.  Besides,  it  serves  the 
purpose  of  proving,  if  any  such  proof  were  at  all  necessary, 
that,  from  the  earliest  period,  the  Christian  education  of  the 
young,  with  a  view  to  the  noblest,  ulterior  objects,  formed 
practically,  as  well  as  theoretically,  only  a  single  department 
of  the  general  scheme  of  missionary  procedure.  While  the 
Missionaries  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  have  been  sent  forth 
with  a  special  commission  to  prosecute  the  only  means  within 
their  reach,  in  the  absence  of  miracles,  towards  rearing  a 
superior  race  of  native  teachers  and  preachers  of  the  ever- 
lasting Gk>spel ;  they  have  been  sent  forth  with  an  equally 
special  commission  to  preach  as  they  have  opportunity, — to 
be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season,  in  communicating 
the  blessed  knowledge  of  salvation  to  all  around  them,  of 
every  class  and  of  every  grade, — and  that,  too,  irrespectively 
of  those  conventional  forms  and  modes  of  address,  all  those 
mechanical  arrangements  as  to  places  of  stated  resort  which, 
in  a  Christian  land,  ages  have  served  to  consecrate. 

It  was  the  Author^s  intention  to  subjoin  references  to 
authorities  at  the  foot  of  the  diflerent  pages.  This,  how- 
ever, would  have  greatly  increased  the  size  of  a  volume 
already  too  large.  Besides,  the  work  having  no  pretensions 
whatever  of  a  Uterary  character,  never  was  designed  for  the 
use  of  the  learned  at  all ;  but  solely  for  the  great  mass  of 
general  readers,  who  are  only  very  partially  acquainted  with 
the  subjects  treated  of;  and  who  have  neither  inclination 
nor  opportunity  for  consulting  references,  even  if  these  were 
redundantly  supplied.     Moreover,  many  of  the  minor  quota- 
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tions  arc  given  wholly  from  nicmor}' ;  and  though  the  name 
of  the  authority  might  be  mentioned,  the  page  or  section  of 
the  book  very  frequently  could  not  be  furnished. 

It  was  also  the  Author  s  intention  to  add  a  large  Appen- 
<lix  of  Notea — partly  explanatory,  and  partly  vindicatory. 
The  bulk  to  which  the  volume  has  swoln,  and  this  alone, 
has  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  that  part  of  the  design. 
Without  such  Notes,  he  is  conscious  that  many  of  his  state- 
ments are  peculiarly  liable  to  misapprehension.  To  iUostrate 
what  is  meant : — At  the  bottom  of  page  81,  it  is  asserted, 
that  ''  nowhere  can  a  single  moral  attribute,  properif  w 
called^  be  found  ascribed  to  the  one  Ood — ^the  Supreme 
13rahm  of  the  Hindus.*"  In  a  note^  the  reason  of  the  qualifi- 
cation expressed  by  the  words  in  italics,  would  be  illustrated 
— the  precise  nature  of  those  generalized  "  qualities^  which 
Brahm  is  said  to  assume  when  he  awakes  from  his  slumber, 
would  be  defined.  Again,  in  page  123,  an  account  is  given 
of  the  Hindu  theory  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  caste.  In 
a  note^  the  various  modifications  to  which  in  practice  that 
theory  has  been  subjected,  would  bo  largely  pointed  out; 
and  thus  might  numberless  doubts,  difficulties,  and  misap- 
prehensions, be  anticipated  and  obviated.  In  the  unavoid- 
able absence  of  such  notes,  therefore,  the  Author  must 
throw  himself  on  the  indulgence  of  the  candid  reader ;  as 
in  the  text  itself  it  would  be  plainly  impossible  to  introduce 
all  those  minute  details  which  might  act  as  so  many  fences 
and  safeguards  of  the  meaning. 

The  train  of  remark  in  some  of  the  following  chapters 
having  led  the  Author  to  refer  ahnost  exclusively  to  generic 
principles  and  modes  of  procedure  in  the  history  of  modem 
missions;  and  his  own  labours  having  been  mainly  conducted 
within  a  sphere  which,  in  the  metropolis  of  British  India, 
had  not  previously  been  occupied — it  did  not  fall  in  with  the 
scope  of  his  very  brief  sketches  to  bestow  a  more  specific 
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notice  on  the  operations  of  his  brethren  and  coadjutors  of 
other  Christian  denominations.     Of  the  American  mission 
in  Ceylon,  which  possesses  so  many  features  in  common  with 
that  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  he,  at  the  time  to  which  his 
historic  observations  refer,  knew  nothing  but  the  name.    He 
cannot,  however,  refrain  from  once  more  doing  what  he  has 
already  repeatedly  done  in  oral  and  written  forms, — he 
cannot  help  giving  expression  to  the  delight  which  he  has 
heretofore  enjoyed,  and  the  profit  which  he  has  hereto- 
fore reaped,  in  the  society  of  his  predecessors  and   con- 
temporaries in  the  missionary  field.     With  the  agents  of 
all  the  great  English  societies  it  was  his  happy  lot  to  asso- 
ciate on  terms  of  the  most  familiar  and  endearing  inter- 
course.    To  the  Adams  and  Lacroixs  of  the  Independents, 
the  Beichardts  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Yates  and 
the  Pearces  of  the  junior  Baptist  mission,  Calcutta,  he  has 
again  and  again  been  laid  under  the  deepest  obligation  for 
their  counsels  and  freely  communicated  experience.     And 
what  shall  he  say  as  to  the  senior  fraternity  at  Serampore 
now  no  more !     Often  since  his  return  to  Britain  has  ho 
been  pained  to  hear  these  devoted  men  accused  of  worldly 
extravagance,  oriental  pomp,  princely  grandeur,  and  sundry 
other  foibles,  errors,  and  inconsistences  !     Knowing,  from 
ocular  evidence,  that  these  and  such  like  charges  were,  to 
say  the  least,  most  grossly  exaggerated,  he  has  over  felt  it 
a  special  privilege  to  have  had  it  in  his  power  to  vindicate 
the  name  and  memory  of  these  venerated  labourers.    What ! 
— men  who,  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  braved  the  noxious  in- 
fluences of  a  tropical  clime, — taught  and  preached  the  Gos- 
pel to  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands, — ^gavo  versions  of 
the  Bible  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  more  or  less  perfect,  into 
the  majority  of  the  Indian  dialects  ! — men  who,  besides 
supporting  their  own  family  establishments,  actually  ex- 
pended, for  the  promotion  of  Christianity  in  India,  from 


their  OMI  Mtmirngt^  mtr*  than  tlxty  tAoutand  p^undt! — ^TaOt 
of  fl»wi  and  ini^aAotiaiis  in  tho  multitudinous  sayings  and 
doings  of  waA  msn  I — would  it  not  be  miraculous  if  none 
such  oonld  be  dsteeted  1  Owing  to  man's  fallibility,  errors 
in  judgment  my  lead  to  the  projection  of  inadequate  toes' 
sures ;  owii^  to  nuuB'a  frailty,  there  may  oR^en  be  feeblenets 
in  the  exeoatimiof  goodunea.  But,  in  all  Christendom,  let 
any  three  men  be  pnnted  out,  who  have  done  more  than 
Ward,  HarduuD,  and  Carey,  to  earn  new  trophies  for  tho 
BedeMner  in  the  hitherto  uncon<iuered  realms  of  Pagonirai, 
— and  tb^  bat  not  till  then,  woulil  the  Author  consult  to 
renuuD  aUeot  irtun  the  first  stone  was  thrown  at  the  noble, 
the  mimntal  trinmnnto  of  Serampore  ! 

In  oondoMMi,  the  Author  cannot  but  publicly  return  his 
unfeigned  thanki  to  bis  kind  and  revered  friend,  the  Rev. 
Dr  Brant(Hi, — under  whose  hospitable  roof  ho  has  during 
the  lost  tear  montha  found  a  congenial  home, — and  for  all 
whose  ooiinaela  and  Tilnable  suggestions,  when  the  present 
Work  wu  paiwng  througli  the  press,  he  has  been  laid 
under  obligatkHU  iriiioh  can  never  be  adequately  repaid. 

Now,  to  Him,  "  wbo  is  the  blessed  and  only  Potentate, 
the  King  <^  kinga  and  Lord  of  lords  i  who  only  hath  im- 
mortality, dwdling  in  the  light  which  no  man  can  approach 
unto ;  whom  no  man  hath  seen,  nor  can  see  ; — to  Him  bo 
honour  and  power  emlatting.     Amen." 


< 


•,•  Should  any  pn^  ense/rom  thf  tali,  oflhh  Publication, 
they  are  to  In  dewted  exdntivHif  to  purpout  protnotive  of  the    a 
interetti  of  the  IntUa  Miition.  ^ 
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THE  PARAMOUNT  INFLUBNCB  WBICH  INDIA  HAS  SUCCESSIVELY  EX- 
ERTED ON  THE  PROSPBRITTOPTRB  LEADING  CITIES  AND  NATIONS 
OF  THE  WEST*— THE  REMARKABLE  SERIES  OF  PROVIDENTIAL 
EVENTS  BY  WHICH  INDIA  HAS  BEEN  OPENED  UP  AS  THE  LARGEST 
A^  MOST  PROMI8INO  FIELD  FOR  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS  NOW  IN  THE 
WORLD-*AND  THE  CONSEQUENT  OBUGATION  THAT  DEVOLVES  ON 
BRITISH  CHRISTIANS  IN  PARTICULAR,  TO  AVAIL  THEMSELVES  OF 
THE  PRECIOUS  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  SPREADING  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF 
THE  GOSPEL  AMONG  THE  MILLIONS  OF  FELLOW-SUBJECTS  IN  THAT 
BENIGHTED  LAND. 

Announcement  of  the  grand  historic  fact  or  law  of  the  para- 
wunmt  influence  of  India  on  the  Western  Natione^-^Proofs  and 
iUuitraiians  of  this  fact — The  Peninsula  of  Arabia-^Palmyra — 
Tyre-'^AIexandrui^^BagcUul — Ghizni-^The   Crusades  open  up 
Battern  Asia  to  Wlsetem  Europe —  Venice — Attempts  to  discover 
a  new  passage  to  India — Henry  of  Portugal^—Columhus —  Vasco 
de  Gama  doubles  the  Cape — J^ect  of  this  discovery — Lisbon — 
Amsterdam — Splendid  series  of  English  voyages^  with  the  view  of 
reeuMng  India — The  final  supremacy  of  Britain — Three  distinct 
ereu  or  epochs  of  peculiar  interest  in  behalf  of  India — The  era  of 
TomumHc  imaginative  interest — The  era  of  romantic  literary  inter- 
est— 7%e  era  of  vivid  religious  interest — Designs  of  Providence  in 
smbfeeHng  India  to  Briiain-^Glance  at  the  remarkable  series  of 
events  which  have  thrown  aU  India  open  as  afield  for  Missionary 
enterprise^'Analogy  between  the  condition  of  the  Roman  empire 
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at  the  ittmmtncemtnt  vfthe  ChrUlian  era,  and  the  preient  jmnUt'* 
of  India — Argument  and  appfolJounJed  on  ihit,  in  behalf  of  6* 
ipread  of  the  Hvpel, 

For  the  loat  three  thousand  yean  has  India,  unexfaauaUd 
and  inexhaiutible,  been  pouring  an  unintcirapted  Btresm  of 
opulence  upon  the  Western  World. 

During  that  long  period,  motuunng  half  the  duration  of 
the  globe,  the  intermediate  points  of  communication  butwwn 
the  East  and  the  West  have  changed  with  the  rise  ooi 
fall  of  mighty  cities  and  empires.  Connected,  howevCT, 
with  all  such  changes,  there  is  one  fact  that  ataiids  out  in 
siagidar  prominence,  challenging  the  attention  of  the  patriot, 
the  Htatesman,  and  the  Christian  philnnthropist.  It  is  ■ 
fact,  too,  80  uniform  and  characteristic,  that  it  may  well  be 
entitled  to  rank  as  an  historic  law.  The  fact  is  this:— 
that  whatever  city  or  nation  lias,  in  the  lapse  of  past  a^ 
held  in  it«  hands  the  keys  of  Indian  coinmerce  ojtd  Indian 
influence,  that  city  or  nation  has,  for  the  time  being,  stood 
forth  in  the  van  of  the  civihzed  world  aa  the  richedc  anil 
most  flourishing.  Indeed,  tho  temporary  monopoly  of  Indiao 
trade  has  rescued  even  petty  states  from  obscurity ;  ami 
raised  them  to  a  height  of  greatness,  and  wealth,  and 
power,  vastly  incoraraensurato  with  their  natural  resources- 
Some  of  tho  most  famous  cities  of  antiquity  it  may  be  scud 
to  have  Uterally  created.  With  the  first  possessioa  of  il| 
they  suddenly  sprang  to  their  meridian  of  glory  ;  and  with 
its  departure,  they  as  rapidly  sunk  into  the  dark  night  of 
oblivion. 

The  southern  peninsula  of  Arabia,  projecting,  as  it  does, 
like  an  isthmus  between  the  East  and  tho  West,  seems, 
from  tho  earliest  times,  to  havo  enjoyed,  on  a  gmat  eotlc, 
the  full  benefit  of  Indian  commerce.  And  is  it  not  matter 
of  historic  record,  that  tho  most  important  advantages  were 
thereby  conferred  on  tho  inhabitants  I  Did  it  not  stimulate 
their  industry  at  home, — multiplying  the  necessaries,  en- 
hancing tho  comforts,  and  superadding  the  most  coveted 
luxuritts  of  life !    Enga^ng  the  services  of  art  as  the  ally  o^ 
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nature,  did  it  not  lead  to  such  improvementfl  of  an  originally 
happy  soil,  as  doubly  to  justify  the  poetic  designation  of 
**  Araby  the  blest  t^  Did  it  not  arouse  the  great  mass  of 
Ihe  people  to  correspondent  activities  abroad — earning  for 
them  a  distinguished  reputation  for  nautical  enterprise,  and 
enabling  them  to  plant  and  maintain  flourishing  colonies  on 
tlio  most  distant  African  shores ! 

Or,  casting  our  eyes  northward,  over  the  sandy  skirts  of 
uieient  Syria,  do  we  not  find  the  barren  waste  doing  homage 
(o  the  prolific  bounty  of  the  East!  Do  we  not  find  the 
Biere  iran$ii  depot  of  Indian  produce  suddenly  rise  into 
lorpassing  grandeur!  Indian  commerce  found  Palmyra 
Q^miposed,  as  it  were,  of  brick, — but  left  it  more  precious 
than  marble.  And,  to  this  day,  those  ruins  that  fill  the 
traveller  with  amazement,  if  animated  and  vocal,  would 
peitfie  not  to  proclaim, — Behold,  these  are  but  the  time-worn 
Bpsgments  of  that  wealth  and  magnificence  which  dropped  in 
the  desert  from  the  wings  of  Orient  riches,  on  their  passage 
to  the  West ! 

Or,  if  we  look  westward,  along  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, do  we  not  find  the  various  tribes  of  Phenicia, 
thoTigh  only  the  secondary  conveyers  of  the  merchandise 
of  the  East,  thereby  raised  into  temporary  prosperity  and 
renown !  And  with  the  disappearance  of  that  aggrandizing 
traffic,  do  we  not  find  all  their  glory  vanish  like  a  dream  { 
What  enabled  Tyre,  single-handed  and  unaided,  to  resist 
^o  fficoessfuUy,  and  so  long,  the  mightiest  assaults  of  the 
Macedonian  conqueror!  Chiefly  the  resources  which  it 
had  accumulated  from  its  monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade. 
This  could  not  escape  the  eagle-eye  of  Alexander.  Accord- 
ingly, on  haying  achieved  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  he  at  once 
fetolved,  through  that  country,  to  open  a  direct  communi- 
cation with  India,  and  replace  Tyre  by  a  nobler  emporium 
for  ESastem  trade.  Hence  the  origin  and  design  of  that 
eelel>rated  city,  which  still  retains  the  name  of  its  royal 
femi4or.  And  when  the  conqueror,  in  his  swift  career, 
ceaohed  the  Indus  with  its  tributaries,  and  had  concluded, 
ill  those  days  of  geographical  ignorance,  that  these  were  none 
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oth^r  than  the  feeding  streatu§  of  th«  Nile,  hie  bjogn^ 
Arrinn,  expressly  oaaures  us,  tlut  the  vs«t  Scet  pi 
under  the  command  of  Nesrchiw,  "  wm  equipped  for 
speciGo  purposfl  of  opening  the  direct  intercourse  bef 
India  and  A I  i-x  an  drift."  So  bent  wa«  the  hero  on 
favourite  project,  and  eueh  importance  did  he  attach  t 
success,  that  when,  after  weeka  of  intense  onxiety,  he 
at  length  suddenly  relieved  from  all  fear  as  to  the  at 
of  his  fleet,  he  burst  into  tears,  and  exclaimed, — "  Bj 
Lybian  Amnion  and  the  Grecian  Jove,  I  swear  to  ) 
that  I  am  mado  happier  by  this  intulligenco  than  in  b 
conqueror  of  A  aia ;  for  I  should  have  considered  the  lo: 
my  ioet,  and  the  failure  of  the  enterprise  it  has  underta 
ae  almost  outweighing,  in  iny  mind,  all  the  glory  1  I 
acqnirod."  The  execution  of  his  magnificent  de«igi 
lived  not  to  witness.  But  under  his  immediate  sueoesi 
Alexandria  soon  became  the  channel  of  communication 
tween  Europe  and  Eastern  Asia.  And  recent  though  it  ■ 
and  but  of  yesterday,  compared  with  the  "hundred-g; 
Thebes,"  and  other  ancient  cities,  direct  trade  with  Ii 
and  the  East  speedily  raised  it  into  such  pre-enktne 
that  it  appeared  to  eclipse  all  else  besides,  even  in  a  Ian' 
prodigal  of  architectural  wonders.  Yea,  when  it  oeasei 
exercise  sovereign  power,  and  became  politically  depen< 
on  all-conquering  Rome,  it  atill  maintained  its  proud  ( 
tion  as  the  commercial  capital  of  the  Empire ;  while 
opulence,  splendour,  and  population,  it  bade  fair  to  r\ 
if  not  outrival,  the  Eternal  City  itself. 

After  the  proud  miatresB  of  the  world  sunk  Into  deei 
tude  and  inanition,  Arabia  once  more  sprung  up  into  n 
than  its  original  greatness.  Its  tribes,  headed  by»  wan 
prophet,  and  inflamed  with  fanatical  fury,  speedily  ovei 
many  of  the  fairest  provinces  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Aft 
— ^gathering  up  the  spoils  and  fragments  of  the  shatt^ 
Empire  of  the  Cesars, ^planting  the  Mahanimadan  crew 
in  distant  realms,  which  the  llonian  eagle  never  knew.  W 
the  extension  of  their  conquests  were  re-developed  ti 
mercantile  energies  which   distinguished  their  forefath 
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>n  almost  every  shore,  from  the  Straits  of  C^ibnJtar  to  tha 
Kkiremity  of  the  ultra-Ghkngetic  Peninsula,  were  strongholds 
istablished,  as  posts  for  military  aggression,  or  depots  for 
)ommercial  enterprise. 

The  Moslem  conquerors  having  usurped  the  dominion  ..of 
lie  Eastern  and  Western  seas,  and  for  several  centuries 
naintained  an  uncontrolled  supremacy  over  them,  the  trade 
if  India,  in  all  its  boundless  variety,  became  exclusively 
iheirs.  Bagdad,  their  capital,  started  up  at  once,  the  Borne, 
ind  the  Alexandria,  and  the  Athens  of  the  East.  Besistless 
la  arms,  unrivalled  in  commerce,  matchless  in  learning,  it 
ibsorbed,  while  it  flourished,  all  power,  all  wealth,  all  wisdom^ 
And  when  its  day  began  to  decline,  its  commerce  with  India 
ind  the  Elast  firinged  the  lengthening  shadows  of  evening 
with  a  halo  of  glory.  That  commerce  had  caused  the  sun 
of  its  prosperity  to  shine  with  sevenfold  greater  splendour ; 
and  when  it  would  have  suddenly  sunk  in  darkness,  its 
setting  was  protracted  into  a  long  and  glowing  twilight. 
Year  after  year,  did  the  balmy  plains  and  aromatic  groves 
and  pearly  shores  of  India  pour  in  their  redundant  stores, 
to  replenish  the  exhausted  treasury  of  the  Galiphate.  Year 
after  year  did  the  Ganges,  as  it  were,  roll  in  another  and 
another  wave  to  retard  the  final  drying  up  of  the  Euphrates. 

When,  at  length,  the  Mahammadan  Empire  was  broken 
up  into  divers  independent  principalities,  Indian  commerce, 
instead  of  flowing  in  one  all-comprehending  channel,  came 
to  be  distributed  among  several  lesser  ones, — each  deriving 
therefrom  the  most  important  advantages.  The  vigorous 
revival  of  the  old  branch  of  the  trade  by  the  Bed  Sea  reno- 
vated the  decaying  city  of  Alexandria.  The  new  branch, 
stretching  along  the^  great  desert  of  Syria,  restored  to 
something  like  primitive  grandeur  some  of  its  dilapidated 
eitie0*  The  northern  branch,  by  the  Caspian  and  Black 
Sea^  enriched  every  country  along  the  route,  and  added 
fresh  lustre  to  the  imperial  city  of  Gonstantine. 

Here  we  cannot  but  pause  to  notice  in  passing,  that  if 
the  regular  commerce  of  India  proved  so  uniformly  advan- 
tageous to  the  nation  that  succeeded  in  engrossing  it,  thiB 
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ocoaflional  plunder  of  that  Tertilo  rv^on  proved  not  la 
to  a  iuacession  of  fierre  and  rapacious  invatlers.  To  a 
one  instance  out  of  many  that  crowd  into  India's  en 
history,  let  us  fix  our  eyes  on  Ghiiiii.  a  city  of  Afghani 
Situate  on  the  crest  of  a  bleak  tnounttun  nuige,  the  ri 
of  its  climate,  and  the  sterility  of  its  soil,  had  pawed 
a  proverb.  About  the  end  of  tho  lentA  century,  it 
still  little  more  thitn  "  an  encampment  of  migratoty  i 
herds,"  But  Fame  brought  to  Mahmoud,  it«  ambf 
chieftain,  the  most  extravagant  reports  of  the  richi 
India.  In  his  fervent  imagination  it  presented  itse 
a  land  glittering  all  over  with  gems  and  gold.  In  t* 
suceeasive  expeditions  he  levelled  its  proudest  cities, 
plundered  its  most  venerated  shrines, — returning  in 
umph  to  his  mountain  fastnose.  laden  vrith  spoils— e 
of  pillage  and  sacrilege^ — spoils,  vast  beyond  all  calcub 
— spoils,  the  accumulated  treasures  of  ages  •  What 
the  clfeot  on  Ghizni  t  Its  shepherd  citizens  instantlj 
came  nobles;  its  leading  warriors,  princes.  Its  tnisei 
hamlets  wore  turned  into  palaces ;  its  humble  oratories 
stately  templos  ; — and  towering  above  them  all,  in  ma 
and  grandeur,  the  marble  edifice,  so  richly  bedecked 
the  jewels  and  gold  of  India,  that  throughout  all  the  Ei 
was  long  renowned  as  "  The  Celestial  Bride."  Altogo' 
though  perched  aloft  amid  almost  perpetual  frosts  and 
renness,  the  naked  fastness  of  Ohizni  soon  oatstrippe 
pomp  and  magnificence  every  other  city  of  Asia.  The  s 
of  India  at  once  transported  to  it  the  arts  and  letters- 
power  and  glory — of  the  Caliphate.  The  spoils  of  I 
converted  it  into  the  seat  of  tho  moat  briUiant  court* 
moat  powerful  empire  then  in  the  vjorld.  It  seemed 
the  ancient  Canouge,  and  Matura,  and  Tanasser,  and  Sai 
of  the  Indian  heroic  ages,  blazing  in  concentrated  be 
and  splendour,  amid  the  snows  of  tho  Indian  Gaucaaus. 


Hitherto  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  seem  to 
had  no  share  in  the  direct  management  of  Indian  commc 
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imd  little  or  no  participation  in  any  of  its  fruits.  Too  rude 
to  be  sensible  of  the  wants  so  heayily  felt  in  a  refined  sooiety, 
tliey  were  too  ignorant  to  comprehend  the  advantages  of  an 
mtemational  exchange  of  the  products  of  different  climes. 

From  this  torpor  they  were  at  length  awakened  by  the 
tonmpet  peal  of  fanaticism.  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  the  crusading  armies,  bent  on  the  famous  project 
of  recovering  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  tiie  hands  of  the  In- 
fidel hosts,  scoured  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
These  representatives  of  trans- Alpine  barbarism  were  thus 
brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  oompiu^tive  civil- 
ization of  the  Saracenic  empire.  And  while  the  balmy  di- 
Biate  of  Asia  mellowed  their  rough  and  hardy  temperament, 
tiiey  insensibly  acquired  a  taste  for  luxuries  and  enjoyments 
previously  unknown.  The  jewels,  the  silks,  and  the  spiceries 
^  India  and  the  ESast,  soon  became  objects  of  the  most 
intense  attraction.  Accordingly,  when  driven  from  their 
short-lived  conquests,  they  returned  in  scattered  and  strag-^ 
gling  bands,  to  tiieir  native  land,  they  carried  along  with 
them  their  newly  acquired  tastes,  as  well  as  the  means  of 
partial  gratification.  The  exhibition,  on  tiieir  return,  of 
sundry  articles  of  Indian  and  other  Oriental  produce,  at 
OBoe  aroused  the  curiosity  and  inflamed  the  covetous  desires 
of  thdr  fellow-countrymen  at  home.  But,  how  could  foreign 
commodities  be  obtained  without  having  something  equiva^ 
lent  to  barter  in  exchange !  To  create  such  an  exchangeable 
equivalent,  labour  must  be  expended  beyond  what  is  required 
■lerely  to  secure  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  To  this  addh* 
tional  labour,  the  people  of  the  West  were  now  greatly  stim- 
ulated. The  growing  ambition  to  possess  some  share  of 
tlie  envied  riches  and  luxuries  of  the  East,  infused  the  spirit 
of  approvement  into  the  varied  operations  of  agriculture 
and  manufactures.  And  thus,  to  use  the  words  of  a  modem 
historian,  ^^  nations  hitherto  sunk  in  listless  indolence,  or 
only  roused  from  it  when  hunger  urged  them  to  the  chase, 
or  their  chiefs  led  them  to  the  battle,  acquired  industry, 
the  only  efficient  and  le^timatc  source  of  all  other  acqui- 
sitions, and  of  national  prosperity.*^ 
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Singular  Kubject  for  reflection !  That  distant  India,  under 
the  ovomiling  providence  of  Ood,  should  thus  have  proved 
one  of  the  most  direct  and  leading  instruments  in  comnui- 
nicating  the  lin>t  decided  impulao  to  modern  civilization  in 
Wrstum  Europe  !  But  atrangtir  still  [ — that  distant  lodii 
should  ever  ainco  hav«  «ontinue<l  to  prove  one  of  the  moet 
potont  cauaes  i»  accelerating  the  march  of  Western  ravil- 
ization,  till  that  civilization  immensely  outstripped  it» 
own ! — and  thua  helped  in  raising  Europe  to  undisputed 
pre-eminence  over  all  other  quarters  of  the  globe  ! 

That  this  is  no  exaggeration,  may  be  made  to  appear  from 
the  briefest  summary  of  the  progress  of  event*. 

The  steady  advancement  of  general  society  in  tho  Vi&sL, 
created  an  extending  demand  for  the  varied  products  of  the 
East.  But  such  increasing  demand  could  no  longor  be  (ap- 
plied by  the  precarious  importations  of  disabled  warrior>, 
or  wandering  pilgrims  from  the  Holy  Land.  There  muat 
now  bo  some  regular  European  channel  of  commumcation 
with  the  Ea*t.  And  where  could  such  channel,  with  a  fiew 
to  the  best  local  and  maritime  advantages,  be  more  appro- 
priately opened  than  in  the  central  peninsula  of  Italy! 
Hence  the  rise  of  Genoa,  Venice,  and  other  cities  which 
strove  for  the  trident  that  might  command  an  excluei're 
monopoly  of  Eastern  trade.  At  length  Venice  out-peered 
all  hcT  rivals.  And  was  not  the  historic  law.  cxpresBiTe 
of  the  aggrandizing  influence  of  Indian  commerce,  true  to 
itself?  How  was  it  that  Venice,  poor  and  mean,  feeble  and 
obscure,  came  to  sit  in  state^  "  Throned  on  her  hundred 
isles,  a  ruler  of  the  waters  and  their  powers ! "  How  came 
she,  with  her  proud  tiara  of  proud  battlements,  to  have  so 
many  a  subject  land  looking  to  her  "  winged  Hon 'a  marble 
piles  I "  How  came  she  to  be  robed  in  purple,  and  so  luxu- 
riously magnificent,  that  of 

"  Hor  feast 
StonarchB  partook,  and  deemed  Iheir  di({uily  increased  ! " 
It  was,   to  draw  still  from  the  same  poetic  biit  unhappy 
genius, — it  was,  because  the  exhaustless  East 

"  Had  pour'd  iulo  her  l")i  itll  geoia  in  sparkling  aliDwere." 
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When  the  monopoly  of  Indian  and  other  Eastern  commerce 
had  made  Venice  thus  to  start,  as  by  the  wand  of  enohuit- 
ment,  in  beauty  and  brightness,  from  the  bosom  of  the  Ad- 
riatic,— challenging  the  admiration  of  Europe, — how  could 
her  unbounded  prosperity  fail  to  excite  general  envy  too  t 
Naturally  and  necessarily  were  other  conununities  incited 
to  sue  for  some  share  in  her  'all-enriching  trade.  But  how 
could  this  be  secured  i  Hitherto,  the  great  routes  for  the 
transference  of  Indian  produce  lay  along  the  Bed  Sea,  the 
Euphrates,  or  the  Caspian.  The  principal  intermediate 
marts  were  Alexandria,  St  Jean  de  Acre,  or  Constantinople. 
Over  these  emporia  Venice  had  acquired  an  almost  unlimited 
command.  What,  then,  was  to  be  done  i  Why,  there  seemed 
no  alternative  but  to  attempt  to  establish  some  new  line  of 
communication  with  India.  To  compass  this  end,  a  hundred 
schemes  were  now  propounded,  entertained,  and  forsaken,  in 
swift  and  bewildering  succession.  Traveller  after  traveller 
issued  forth  to  reconnoitre  and  survey  the  avenues  to  the 
Eastern  World.  And  the  marvellous  reports  carried  back, 
and  circulated  by  some  of  them  on  their  return,  tended  still 
more  to  inflame  the  rage  for  discovery  by  sea  and  land. 

This  new  spirit  of  discovery — affecting  alike  prince  and 
peasant,  merchant  and  mariner, — found,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  its  most  chivalrous  head  and  cham- 
pion in  Henry  of  Portugal.  Deeply  imbued  with  the  char- 
acteristic zealotism  of  his  age,  and  eminently  distinguished 
for  those  attainments  in  general  science  which  enabled  him 
at  once  to  project  and  superintend  the  most  daring  enter- 
prises, he  summoned  around  him  all  the  most  skilful  and 
adventurous  spirits  in  Christendom.  The  grand  object  of 
his  ambition  was  to  find  out  some  new  passage  to  India, 
that  might  supersede  all  the  old  routes  already  preoccupied. 
To  the  prosecution  of  this  object,  he  unweariedly  devoted 
the  labour  of  his  life ;  and  on  it  prodigally  lavished  the  re- 
sources of  his  kingdom.  And  though  he  lived  not  to  witness 
its  accomplishment,  the  valuable  discoveries  made  by  his  com- 
manders along  the  coast  of  Africa  encouraged  his  successors 
to  follow,  with  unabated  ardour,  in  his  romantic  career. 
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At  length,  the  pereerenyiee  of  the  Port^Mie 
overcame  aU  dilBeiihica.  In  148C,  Diai  leaehed  the 
soathem  extremity  of  Afrieai  firing  it  the  aignilieant  ap- 
pellation of  "^  The  Gape  of  StonM;*— «  name  wUeh  km 
sovereign,  oreijoyed  at  the  good  hope  iriiich  it  held  ont  of 
ultimate  saeoees,  efaanged  into  the  mofe  anqncions  one  of 
''  The  Gape  of  Good  Hope," 

In  1498,  Vaeeo  De  Gama  doubled  the  Ckpe,  and  Bade 
good  his  landing  at  Galicnt,  the  principal  city  on  the  Mahibar» 
or  western  shore  of  the  Indian  Peninsula. 

Next  to  the  voyage  whidi  terminated  in  the  diaeofeiy 
of  the  American  Continent, — if  second  even  to  that  in  ita 
influence  over  the  destinies  of  man, — this  was,  beyond  aB 
debate,  the  most  important  one  that  had  ever  been  aeeoaa* 
plished  since  the  worid  began.  Of.  its  sucoessful  issae,  H 
has,  without  the  slightest  exaggeration,  been  remarked,  that 
it  ^^  effected  a  complete  revolution  in  the  commerce  and 
policy  of  all  civilized  nations.*^  The  doom  of  Venice,  and 
other  flourishing  cities,  was  at  once  scaled.     The  trade  of 
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lBdiabeiag»cwrdiietiedMrtDmaewchMMicl,«B  tlwir  power 
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Gmmmm'm  MMtt  retam  to  fjrfww  wmm  liaBed  ■■  the  ksiiii^ar 
of  M  usw  Mmd  ^kanamM  eim.  The  chj  mg  irith  tnnsporte 
oTjogr.  The  Uabitairtft,eQMfaidi^  that  the  rich 
of  bfia  a^  the  East  mB  w  eecncd  to 

tolif  iinMi  iiiiliefifjf;  the>rrf 

•a  fb  mrUL*  Awl  to  ctovb  afl  with 
the  imohdde  noetaow  aad  ntifieataoii  of  Imbmj^  ibrnX,  m 
bsl  finiHi  ^  God's  iMjegMBti^  oooiecred  on  the  Povtugucae 
theptoad  tide  of  "^  Loid  of  the  Navigation,  Gob- 
a^  Tnde  of  Ednopia,  Anbia,  Penia,  and  India." 
So  kmg  MM  fiihnw  enjo jed  the  exdnivo  aMMK^ohr  of  In- 
diaa  eoBHBeree,  ihe  sat  as  qween  aaaoag  the  otiee  of  the 
Bat  her  daja  of  giovy  were  aoBbered  too.  Qae 
had  aearoelj  mn  ita  eoutai'.^  when  the  et^ommior 
FMrndexred  bom  LidKMi  to  AmelerdaBL 
Fordnvidb,  the  hiw  of  eo-exietent  proeperitj  came  into 
smdoB.  The  fbnaer  aank  in  proportion  aa  the  latter 
When  Povi^al  m^  afanost  be  blotted  ont  firani 
the  wap  of  independent  aov«reigntieB»  Holland  was  enaUed 
loaflBHBe  the  rank  of  a  fint-rate  power  in  the  balaneeof 


Meaawhiley  that  nation,  wfaidi  was  destined  one  day  to 
re^  the  laigest  faarpest  of  fruit  from  India,  and  desdned 
also,  we  Unsi,  to  eonfier  the  largest  anioaat  of  benefit  in 
sas  no  anconeened  spectator.  The  spirit  of  indastry 
iaiptofisaent,  already  partially  awakened,  reeeifcd,  from 
the  long  and  peaoefal  re^  of  Hixabeth,  an  aeederatnrs 
«B;p0iaK»  which  opened  for  itself  outlets — from  ^ibbeigcn 
to  the  Guiary  Isles,  in  the  Old  World— and  from  New- 

^ii iW*il  to  B^aal,  in  the  New.     In  the  ease  of  a  nation 

predisposed  for  maridnie  diworeiy  and  bold  enter- 
the  early  briDiant  sneeosscs  of  the  Pwtngnese  were 
cnong^  to  set  aD  into  ferment  and  combnstion, — inflaming 
at  once  the  cupidity  and  the  fimcy  of  a  mercantile  and  ima- 
pnatire  feofte.    Orer  the  trade  of  India,  all  history  and 
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tradition  had  united  in  throwing  the  glare  of  a  atmngt 
and  undefined  magnifioenoe.  And  all,  bota  the  monavrii 
on  the  throne  down  to  the  humbleet  eitiien,  were  aoir 
suddenly  eeixed  with  a  new  and  unwonted  ardour,— a 
restless,  boundless,  insatiable  ambition  to  share  in  the 
gorgeous  oonuneroe  of  diamonds  and  pearls,  embroideries 
and  perfume. 

But  how  oould  this  be  obtained !  From  priority  of  dis- 
covery and  settlement,  the  Portuguese  claimed  an  exdoaive 
right  to  the  passage  of  the  Gape ;  and  were  determined,  fay 
an  appeal  to  arms,  to  vindicate  and  enforce  their  pretended 
claim.  What  then  was  to  be  done  !  Proclaim  war  against 
Portugal !  No.  Enj^d  was  not  then  prepared  to  pro- 
voke and  defy  so  formidable  a  foe.  What  then !  Abandon 
the  pursuit  of  the  golden  prize !  No.  The  spirit  that  had 
been  raised  was  not  partial,  local  or  isolated :  it  was  not 
the  moving  pulse  of  an  individual  or  of  a  company :  it  was 
not  the  animating  breath  of  one  particular  rank  or  daiSL 
It  pervaded  all  classes,  all  ranks,  and  all  districta  of  the 
land.  It  had  been  so  cherished  and  fed,  that  no  obatme* 
tions  could  arrest  its  flow,  and  no  blighting  disappoint 
ments  extinguish  its  vitality.  Pent  up  for  a  season,  it  only 
gathered  fresh  materials  for  ignition  and  explosion.  Tm* 
patient  of  control,  it  at  last  broke  forth.  Is  it  asked,  in 
what  direction !  Let  the  narration  of  the  wondrous  series  of 
voyages  that  figure  so  conspicuously  in  the  annals  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  furnish  the  reply,— voyages,  which  all  must 
have  read  with  the  thrilling  interest  of  romance, — voyagea, 
which  added  more  to  our  knowledge  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  than  all  that  have  since  been  undertaken, — ^voyagea^ 
which  threw  fresh  lustre  round  the  name  of  Britain,  and 
helped  to  train  and  discipline  her  sons  for  afterwards  wield- 
ing the  sceptre  of  the  ocean  I  For  what  was  the  leading 
and  most  prominent  object  of  them  all !  Is  it  not  memor- 
able !  Is  it  not  worthy  of  everlasting  remembrance,  that 
they  all  had  for  their  ffrandy  and  cUmoet  exclurif>e  objeetj  <A# 
discovery  of  some  new  pauage  to  India  ^•— some  new  channel 
through  which  the  stream  of  wealth  from  that  never-failing 
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fbuntain,  might,  without  let  or  hindrance  from  the  Crown  of 
Portugal,  flow  in  direct  upon  the  British  Isles. 

Why,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  (1627),  were  two 
attempts  made  to  double,  by  the  nortih-west,  the  American 
continent!  It  was  to  open  up,  if  possible,  a  pathway  of 
oonmiunication  with  India,  that  might  be  undisputed  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  Portuguese,  and  wholly  independent  of  their 
exclusive  pretensions  to  the  passage  of  the  Gape.  When 
these  first  attempts  failed,  what  was  it,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI.,  that  led  an  adventurous  squadron  along  the  coasts 
of  Norway,  and  Russian  Lapland,  as  far  as  the  harbour  of 
Archangel!  It  was  the  anticipation  of  realizing,  by  the 
north-east,  those  dazzling  prospects  which  the  north-west 
had  refused  to  yield, — it  was  the  eager  desire  of  reaching 
India  !  Notwithstanding  the  calamitous  issue  of  an  expe- 
dition, in  which  almost  all  who  had  embarked  perished 
miwrably  amid  cold  and  famine,  what  led  to  renewed  efforts 
in  the  $ame  directum^  in  the  face  of  perils  and  of  deaths !  It 
was  the  ardent  hope  of  being  able  to  effect  a  north-east 
passage  to  India !  And  when  the  frozen  barriers  of  the 
Northern  seas  could  not  be  forced,  what  led  to  the  bold  pro- 
ject of  preparing  a  highway  of  three  or  four  thousand  miles 
across  Russia  by  the  Caspian !  It  was  still  the  inextinguish- 
able ambition  to  grasp  the  riches  of  India ! 

The  whole  of  these  north-eastern  schemes  having  failed, 
what  turned  the  attention  of  private  adventurers,  an^ji  of 
Government  itself,  a  second  time,  to  the  north-west !  What 
prompted  Frobisher,  Davis,  Hudson,  and  other  intrepid  com- 
manders, to  make  those  discoveries  which  have  enstamped 
tiieir  names  on  aU  the  creeks,  and  straits,  and  gulphs,  and 
bays  of  Greenland  and  Labrador !  It  was  the  unconquerable 
wish  to  effect  a  landing  on  the  wealthy  shores  of  India  I 

All  these  persevering  efiorts,  so  far  as  the  main  object  was 
concemed,  having  been  signally  crowned  with  disaster  and 
defeat,  were  the  ardours  of  the  national  mind  cooled,  its 
energies  crushed,  its  hopes  annihilated !  No :  the  original 
taste  and  desire  had  grown  into  an  insatiable  craving — a 
aniversid  passion — which  nought  but  the  actual  possession 
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of  the  coTeied  prim  ooold  gimtify  or  Mraage.  Bdfcd  m 
all  these  enterpriMt,  tbe  longing  of  the  mitimuJ  mind  is  itil 
unquenched.  Where  ean  it  find  for  itself  anoUier  ovtbt! 
Let  the  new  and  s|^endid  series  of  Toynges  to  the  sontb- 
western  haniq[Aere  famish  the  refdy.  Hemmed  ia  bj  As 
impassable  barrier  of  the  Northern  Oeoan  eearod  •way 
by  the  tiaokless  deserts  of  Central  Am  dobanred,  by  a 
threatened  appeal  to  annSi  from  attempting  a  smith  ciast 
passage  by  the  Gape, — ^they  next  eoneeiTed  the  bold  idea  of 
endeavouring  to  compass  the  grand  des^  by  the  aouth^ 
west,  aronnd  the  extremity  of  the  American  oontinent.  For, 
what  mofd^  led  to  the  celebrated  voyages  of  Drake  and 
Cavendish,  who  oironnmavigated  the  globey-— diaooveringnew 
regions,  ^'  the  stateliness  and  ridmess  of  which  they  feaied 
to  make  report  of,  lest  they  should  not  be  oredited,^«-and 
oausing  the  whole  kingdom,  on  their  retuin,  to  ring  with 
songs  of  applause !  It  was  to  obtain  for  their  ooontry  a 
share  of  that  aggrandizing  traffic  with  India  and  the  East, 
the  Portuguese  monopoly  of  which  so  long  continued  to  be 
the  envy  of  all  Europe. 

Without  pursuing  the  subject  any  fiiurther,  we  may  cqih 
dude  with  some  corroborative  remarks  by  the  historian  of 
British  India.  *'  The  tide  of  maritime  adventure,^  says  he, 
^'  which  these  splendid  voyages  were  so  calculated  to  swell, 
flowed  naturally  towards  India,  by  reason  of  its  fancied 
opulence,  and  the  prevailing  passion  for  the  commodities  of 
the  East.  The  impatience  of  our  countrymen  had  already 
engaged  them  in  a  circuitous  traffic  with  that  part  of  the 
globe.  They  sailed  to  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  where  they  found  cargoes  of  Indian  goods  conveyed  over 
land ;  and  a  mercantile  company,  denominated  the  Levwt 
Company,  was  instituted,  according  to  the  policy  of  the  age, 
to  secure  to  the  nation  the  advantages  of  so  important  a 
commerce.^  Accidental  causes,  we  are  told,  also  ^^  contri* 
buted  to  enliven  the  admiration  excited  by  the  Indian  trade.^ 
Amongst  these  was  the  capture  of  some  of  the  largest  of  the 
Portuguese  merchant  vessels,  laden  with  ''  spices,  calicoes, 
silks,  gold,  pearls,  porcelain,  ebony,^  &c., — ^the  value  of  which; 
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^^  inflamed  the  imagination  of  the  meFchants,  and  stimulated 
the  impatience  of  the  Englidi  generally  to  be  engaged  in  ao 
opulent  a  commerce.'*^ 

While  *'*'  the  general  current  of  enterprise  now  ran  so 
ydiemently  towaxd  India,"^  and  the  English,  for  fear  of  the 
Portuguese,  still  '^  fluctuated  between  desire  and  execution, 
the  Dutch,  in  159o,  boldly  sent  out  four  ships  to  trade  with 
India,  by  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope.  This  exploit  added  fuel 
at  once  to  the  jealousy  and  the  ambition  of  the  English.^ 
In  1599,  accordingly,  an  association  was  formed — ^funds  were 
inibscribed  to  a  considerable  amount — the  Queen  was  peti- 
tioned for  a  warrant  to  JGit  out  three  ships,  imd  also  for  a 
jToyal  charter  of  privileges.  After  some  delay,  towards  the 
end  of  1600,  the  first  charter  was  obtained ;  and  in  May, 
the  following  year,  the  first  fleet  of  the  East  India  Company 
sel  sail  for  India,  direct  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  As 
the  result  of  a  series  of  vicissitudes  unexampled  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  not  only  did  the  commerce  but  the 
territory  of  India  fall  into  the  hands  of  British  m^ohants. 
And  has  not  the  historic  law,  by  which  proi^rity  haa  heea 
ever  found  coincident  with  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
resouroes  of  India,  been  eminently  verified  and  realized  in 
th^  case  of  Britain  t  Oh  that  British  rulers  and  British 
subjects  felt  the  responsibility  which  the  briefest  retrospect 
of  ike  past  must  attach  to  our  uncontrolled  supremacy  over 
Indian  territory  imd  Indian  commerce !  From  a  view  of 
that  grand  historic  law,  which  has  hitherto  proved  uniform 
and  universal  in  its  operation  for  the  last  three  thousand 
years,  may  we  not,  as  patriots,  well  contemplate  with  solemn 
awe,  the  day  that  shall  sever  India  from  Britain,  imd  trans- 
fer the  stewardship  thereof  into  other  hands  t  For  if, 
weighed  in  the  balance  on  that  day,  we  shall  have  been 
found  wanting  in  our  national  management  of  so  sublime  a 
trust,  what  can  we  expect  from  the  analogy  of  the  past,  but 
to  see  the  sun  of  Britain  set — ^to  rise  no  more  for  ever  i 


Thus,  great  and  paramount  has  been  the  influence  whicli 
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India  liaa  ■ucceasirely  «xprted  on  the  prosperity  of  different 
nftUoiii  of  the  West :  aiiil  proportionally  #^&t.  sustained, 
and  long  cuntiniiod,  has  been  the  mercenary  interest  excited 
in  its  buhulf,  on  account  of  the  prodigious  worldly  advan- 
tage wliich,  for  ages,  hnve  bran  rvnped  froni  it.  But  Indin 
has,  at  different  times,  awakened  towards  itself  a  poouliarlj 
vivid  interest,  on  grounds  wholly,  or  in  great  part,  uncon- 
neot«d  with  mercenary  ends, — aa  interest  varied  and  di»- 
tingnlshed  in  its  character,  according  to  the  nature  of  tho 
objects  that  called  it  forth. 

In  glancing  over  the  past,  we  may  thus  mark  three  distinc- 
tive eras  or  epochs  of  peculiar  interest  !n  India.  There  i» 
first  what  may  be  termed.  The  era  of  romantic  imaginative 
iDtereet.  Secondly,  The  era  of  romantic  literary  interest. 
Thirdly,  The  era  of  vivid  religious  interest.  These  hav^ 
been  «uceeasive ;  and  in  the  arrangements  of  an  all-wise 
Providence,  manifestly  preparatory  one  for  the  other. 

The  era  of  romantic  interest  commenced  long  before  th* 
suooeseful  voyage  of  Va^o  de  Gama.  The  truth  is,  that  it 
must  be  traced  to  the  times  of  the  Crusades ;  and  will  be 
found,  amid  various  cbbings  and  Sowings,  to  extend  itmlf 
through  many  centuries.  The  spirit  of  the  Crusades  had 
never  died.  Having  been  deprived  of  its  primary  object,  it 
soon  fabricated  or  formed  to  itself  another ;  and  then  mftni- 
fested  itself,  as  a  new  apparition,  under  the  form  and  garb 
of  the  spirit  of  chivalry.  Deprived  a  second  time  of  its  load- 
ing object,  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  system  of  feudalism, 
it  might  seem  that  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  which  was  osson- 
tially  the  spirit  of  tho  Crusades,  must  be  extinguished.  But 
it  was  not  so.  The  spirit  still  fraught  with  vitality  only 
lapsed  into  a  state  of  dormancy.  Ite  smouldering  embers 
were  ready  to  blaze  forth  the  instant  that  new  fuel  was  sup- 
plied by  the  presence  of  a  proper  object  or  exciting  cause^ 
That  object  at  length  presented  itself.  India,  bursting  upon 
the  view  in  all  its  novelty  and  splendour,  was  enough  to  feed 
and  fan  into  a  flame  the  slumbering  fires  of  a  less  romantic 
and  sentimental  age.  To  discover  a  new  inlet  to  that  fair- 
est of  the  regions  of  the  East,  became  a   raging  passion 
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with  the  leading  nations  of  Europe.  In  this  pursuit,  the 
spirit  of  the  Crusades — the  spirit  of  chivalry — ^the  spirit  of 
romance — found  a  new  and  appropriate  object.  It  then 
immediately  reappeared,  though  now  metamorphosed  into 
the  restless  and  daring  spirit  of  foreign  adventure  and 
maritime  discovery. 

The  Portuguese — saturated  with  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  inflamed  with  the  swelling  reports  of  tradition  and 
of  distant  fame — sallied  forth,  prepared  not  for  novelties 
merely: — they  really  expected,  and  were  resolved  to  meet 
with  wonders.  And,  in  the  absence  of  real  wonders,  such 
was  the  fervour  of  their  enthusiasm,  that  it  would  have 
thrown  the  most  brilliant  colouring  over  the  tamest  scenes, 
— magnifying  the  most  ordinary  and  commonplace  into  the 
marvellous, — converting  every  field  into  a  garden  of  delights, 
every  rock  into  a  mountain  of  gold,  and  every  valley  into 
Elysian  bowers.  What,  then,  must  have  been  the  effect  on 
such  ardent,  chivalrous,  and  romantic  spirits,  when  they 
found,  or  imagined  they  found,  the  ideal  pictures  actually 
eclipsed  by  the  tangible  and  the  visible  ! — When,  even  on 
their  glowing  fancies,  the  reality  burst  in  a  blaze  of  unex- 
pected ^lendour !  Around  them  were  strewn  the  most 
stupendous  monuments  of  art — tombs  and  temples — palaces 
and  towers — ^that  seemed  to  bespeak  an  age  when  genii  and 
demigods  were  denizens  of  earth,  and  compeers  of  mortal 
man.  Before  them,  too,  and  on  every  side,  nature  flung 
forth  her  stores  with  a  prolific  bounty,  utterly  unknown  in 
northern  climes.  To  say  that  they  were  filled  with  amaze- 
ment and  surprise,  is  to  say  little.  The  impression  was 
altogether  overpowering.  From  that  time  the  very  name  of 
India  became  throughout  Europe  the  symbol  and  represen- 
tative of  all  that  is  great,  glorious,  and  magnificent,  in  the 
products  of  nature  and  of  art, — imsealing  to  the  romancer 
and  the  poet,  a  never-failing  fount  of  imagery,  which,  blend- 
ing with  the  flowers  of  Parnassus  and  the  gentle  ripplings 
of  Helicon,  has  been  woven  into  the  richest  drapery  of 
modem  song.  / 

.    Actuated  by  such  feelings,  and  entranced  by  such  pros- 

c 
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pects,  noeil  wc  wonder  that  the  Court  of  I'ortugnl  and  it* 
emissaries  in  tht  East  wore  at  firet  licartily  disposed  to  treat 
even  lorlian  coninieree  lu  comparatively  of  sccondarv  m^ 
ment.  In  the  aciiiisition  and  retention  of  that  monopdj, 
on  aoootint  of  its  manifold  advantages,  thoy  indeed  gloned. 
But  it  was  not  enougii.  In  itself  eold  and  dry,  artificiaJ  and 
syitematic,  tame  and  prosaic,  it  could  not  aatiafy  the  wans 
and  generous,  but  bold  and  flighty  spirits  of  a  poetical  age. 
For  these,  more  appropriate  objects  must  be  found.  Nor 
were  mch  objects  long  wanting.  Soon  did  the  presiding 
geniuB  of  the  heroes  of  the  tournament,  and  the  enchanted 
castle,  and  the  holy  sepulchre,  break  forth  on  the  shores  of 
India,  in  a  paesinn  for  adventure,  and  conquest,  asd  mdi- 
tary  glory.  Burning  with  enthusiastic  ardour,  they  rushed 
on  from  victory  to  victory.  In  feats  of  daring  and  prodi- 
gies of  valour,  they  seemed  resolved  to  outrival  the  knighW 
errant  of  bygone  times.  City  after  city,  and  kingdom  after 
kingdom,  lay  prostrate  at  their  feet.  Princes  were  dethroned, 
and  subjects  raised  to  royal  dominion,  nt  thoirgood  pleasure. 
The  pomp  and  pageantry  of  triumphs,  like  those  of  ancient 
Borne,  were  revived, — triiimphs  in  which  were  strangely 
blended  the  ferocity  and  tenderness,  the  generosity  and 
savage  priile,  that  so  peculiarly  characterised  the  age  of  chi- 
valry,— triumplis  which  gave  rise  to  tho  splendid  eulogium 
of  their  own  historian : — "  The  trophies  of  our  victories  are 
not  bruised  helmets  and  warlike  engines  hung  on  the  trees 
of  the  mountains ;  but  cities,  islands  and  kingdoms,  first 
humbled  under  our  feet,  and  then  joyfully  worshipping  our 
government." 

The  glow  of  romantic  interest  which  the  reports  and 
earlier  achievements  of  the  Portuguese  threw  over  India, 
was,  if  possible,  heightened  by  the  vivid  representations  of 
the  first  French  and  English  adventurers.  These,  it  is  true, 
went  forth,  chiefly  for  the  promotion  of  mercenary  ends ; 
but  not  without  being  imbued  with  a  portion  of  tho  excited 
spirit  of  tho  age.  All  previous  accounts  they  werecnablod  to 
confirm ;  and,  in  some  cases,  vastly  to  exceed.  The  brightest 
visions  that  ever  floated  before  the  fancy  of  poetic  ilrrnmers 
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in  the  West,  seemed  more  than  verified  in  the  real  magnifi- 
oence  of  the  court  of  the  Great  Mogul — ^the  most  splendid 
by  far  that  ever  dazzled  the  eyes  of  man. 

From  a  multitude  of  d^ails,  let  us  select  a  few,  merely 
as  specimens. 

Here  is  the  portraiture  given  by  Sir  T.  Boe,  the  Ei^lish 
ambassador,  of  the  personal  appearance  of  the  emperor. 
He  represents  him,  on  his  birth-day,  as  '^  sitting  cross- 
legged,  on  a  little  throne,  all  covered  with  diamonds,  peari«, 
and  rubies ;  before  him,  a  table  of  burnished  gold,  and  on 
it  about  fifty  pieces  of  gold  plate,  all  set  with  jewels,  some 
very  large,  and  extremely  rich ;  his  sword  and  bucjder  ea- 
tirely  covered  with  diamonds  and  rubies,  and  his  belt  of 
gold,  suitably  adorned ;  his  rich  turban  decorated  with  lofty 
heron'^s  feathers ;  on  one  side,  pendant,  a  ruby  unset  as  big 
as  a  walnut ;  on  the  other  side,  a  diamond  as  large ;  in  the 
middle,  an  emerald,  still  larger,  in  the  form  of  a  heart ;  his 
st^,  wound  about  with  a  chain  of  great  pearls,  rubies,  and 
diamonds,  drilled ;  round  his  neck,  a  chain  of  three  strings, 
of  most  excellent  pearl,  suspended ;  his  arms  and  wrists 
glittering  with  diamond  bracelets ;  and  on  each  finger  a  ring 
of  inestimaUe  value.'" 

To  Hub  account  of  the  personal  omamentfl  of  the  sovereign, 
may  well  be  subjoined  Tavemier^s  minute  description  of  his 
imperial  thrones.  "  The  Great  Mogul,'^  says  he,  "  has  seven 
thrcmes,  some  set  all  over  with  diamonds ;  others  with  rubies, 
emeralds,  and  pearls.  But  the  largest,  or  peacock  throne, 
is*  set  up  in  the  hall  of  the  first  court  of  the  palace.  It  is,  in 
form,  like  one  of  our  field  beds,  six  feet  long,  and  four  broad. 
I  counted  about  a  hundred  and  eight  pale  rubies  in  callets 
about  that  throne,  the  least  whereof  weighed  a  hundred 
carats ;  but  there  are  some  that  weigh  two  himdred.  Em- 
eralds I  counted  about  a  hundred  and  forty,  that  weighed, 
some  threescore,  some  thirty,  carats.  The  under  part  of 
the  canopy  is  all  embroidered  with  pearls  and  diamonds, 
with  a  fringe  of  pearls  round  about.  Upon  the  top  of  the 
canopy,  which  is  made  like  an  arch,  with  four  panes,  stands 
a  peacock,   with   his    tail   spread,   consisting    entirely  of 
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sapphires  awd  other  proper  coloured  stones ;  the  body  ii 
of  beaten  gold,  oncliued  vrith  severaJ  jewels ;  and  a  great 
ruby  adonis  lii«  breast,  to  which  hnngs  a,  pearl  that  weighs 
fifty  carats.  On  each  side  of  the  pencock  stand  two  nose- 
gays as  high  as  (he  bird,  consisting  of  various  sort*  of  flowers, 
all  of  beaten  gold  enamelled.  When  the' king  seMfl  himself 
upon  the  throne,  thoroisatraQsparvnt  jewel,  with  udiamoniJ 
appendant,  of  eighty  or  ninety  carats  weight,  encompa^cd 
with  rabies  and  emeralds,  so  hung  that  it  is  always  in  his 
eye.  The  twelve  pillars  also  that  uphold  the  canopy,  aro 
act  with  rows  of  fair  pearls,  round  and  of  an  excellent  water, 
that  weigh  from  six  to  ten  carats  a  piece.  At  the  distance 
of  four  feet  upon  each  side  of  the  throne,  are  placed  umbrel- 
las, the  handles  of  which  are  about  eight  feet  high,  covered 
with  diamonds ;  the  umbrellas  themselves  being  of  crimson 
velvet,  embroidered  and  fringed  with  pearl.  This  is  tie 
famous  throne  which  Timur  began,  and  Shah  Jeli&n  finished ; 
and  is  really  reported  to  have  cost  a  hundred  and  sixty 
millions  and  five  hundred  thousand  livres  of  our  money- 
Besides  this  stately  and  magnificent  throne,  there  is  another 
of  an  oval  form,  seven  feet  long,  and  five  broad.  The  out- 
side of  it  shines  all  over  with  diamonds  and  pearls ;  but  there 
is  no  canopy  over  it.  The  five  other  thrones  are  erected  in 
a  magnificent  hall,  in  a  different  court,  entirely  covered  with 
diamonds,  without  any  coloured  stone." 

Here  is  a  single  throne,  estimated  at  a  sum  of  money  so 
large,  that — if  all  the  chapels,  and  churchos,  and  cathedrab 
in  Scotland  were  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake — a  mere 
fraction  of  its  value,  after  being  reduced  to  the  lowest  rea- 
sonable amount,  would  more  than  suffice  to  rebuild  them  all, 
and  replenish  them  with  all  needful  furniture  !  Who,  after 
this,  can  charge  Milton's  language  with  hyperbole,  when  he 
so  happily  pourtrays  "  the  gorgeous  East "  as  having 

Shower'd  o'er  her  kings,  barbaric  pearl  imd  gold  I 
Bather,  who  will  not  be  ready  to  admit  that  the  hyper- 
bole of  the  great  poet,  however  graphic,  scarcely  conveys 
an  adequate  picture  of  the  reality,  as  minutely  described  in 
prose! 
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Having  seen  the  Mogul  in  his  palace,  let  us  catch  a  pass- 
ing glimpse  of  him  in  his  outward  movements.  When  he 
rode  forth  to  take  the  field,  it  was  amid  a  thousand  ele- 
phants, not  only  richly  caparisoned  in  gilded  trappings,  but 
having  their  heads  splendidly  adorned  with  precious  jewels. 
When  his  encampment  was  spread  over  the  plains,  the  royal 
tents,  and  those  of  the  great  omrahs,  or  nobles,  assuming 
every  conceivable  form  of  elegance  and  beauty,  shone  re- 
splendent with  the  most  varied  and  brilliant  colours.  ''  It 
was,^  says  Sir  T.  Boe,  "  one  of  the  greatest  rarities  anid 
magnificences  I  ever  beheld.*"  The  whole  appeared  to 
resemble  a  vast  city  of  surpassing  beauty  and  splendour 
suddenly  summoned  into  being  by  the  spell  of  a  magician ; 
and  realizing  the  wonders  of  Aladdin's  lamp,  and  the  other 
talismanic  powers  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 

Need  we  wonder  that  accounts  like  these,  and  others 
equally  authentic  and  astonishing,  were  calculated  to  heigh- 
ten and  perpetuate  the  romantic  interest  in  India  t  Need 
we  wonder  that,  at  the  same  time,  they  tended  to  inflame 
the  cupidity  and  avarice  of  the  European  world !  Need  we 
wonder  that  the  commercial  and  mercenary  spirit  began  to 
develope  itself  with  mightier  and  more  wide-spread  energy 
than  ever?  Or  need  we  wonder  at  the  long  protracted 
struggle  that  ensued,  for  ascendency  in  power,  and  monopoly 
in  commerce,  among  the  leading  nations  of  the  West ! 

The  history  of  this  struggle  is  itself  a  species  of  romance. 
Who  can  peruse  the  exciting  narrative  of  embassies,  and 
stratagems,  and  sieges,  and  battles,  which  terminated  in 
what  has  been  justly  styled  the  most  extraordinary  of  all 
historical  phenomena, — '^  the  subjection  of  the  millions  of 
India,  and  the  expulsion  of  other  Europeans  from  its  shores, 
by  a  mere  handful  of  British,'^ — without  being  filled  with 
astonishment  and  surprise !  Of  a  series  of  events  so  vast 
and  complicated,  it  is  not  possible  to  furnish  even  a  sketch. 
But  we  may  glance  at  the  result.  A  region  of  Asia,  equal 
in  extent  to  the  whole  of  Europe  (exclusive  of  Russia),  with  a 
population  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions, — all 
of  them  being  ^^  aliens  in  blood,  language,  and  religion ;  ^ 
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and  many  consisting  of  warlike  tribwi,  ro  gallant  an<l  so 
brave,  as  to  haTO  again  and  Again  successfully  repeUed  the 
combined  hostn  of  the  Moslem  conqnerore,  with  a  beroimi 
not  unworthy  of  the  best  sons  of  Grceee : — this  va^t  region, 
with  its  myriads  of  inhabitAnts,  situate,  by  the  ordinary 
route,  nt  a  dirtantw  exceeding  half  the  globe's  cirminiference, 
has,  to  its  uttermost  borders,  been  subjected  to  the  uncon- 
trolled dominion  of  British  sway  !  And  how  many  British- 
bom  subjects  are  dispersed  over  so  immense  a  territory, — 
exercising  government, — pre8er\'ing  peace, — administering 
justice,— and  regulating  the  multiplied  relationships,  internal 
and  external,  of  almost  an  many  "  peoples,  and  nations,  and 
languages^  m  composed  the  Babylonian  empire  in  the  senith 
of  its  glory!  Are  there  as  many  as  may  be  congregated 
within  a  few  square  miles,  in  a  single  city,  such  ks  London! 
No ;  including  aU  governors,  and  judges,  and  magistratea — 
oS  military  officers  and  common  soldiers — all  morehants  and 
other  uncovenonted  residents  whatsoever — there  are  not,  in 
all  India,  so  wide  in  extent  and  so  densely  peopled,  abov* 
/brty  thousand  British  \ — not  ns  many  British  as  there  art 
inhabitants  in  any  one  of  the  third  or  fourth  rate  towns  or 
counties  of  the  United  Kingdom  ! — not  as  many  British  as 
there  are  inhabitants  in  the  single  to\^*n  of  Dundee,  or  the 
single  county  of  Banff!  And  yet  so  absolute  and  undisputed 
is  the  supremacy  of  the  British  sceptre — so  regular  and  per- 
fect the  organization  of  the  British  power, — that  one  Bri- 
tiah-born  subject,  under  the  designation  of  Govemor-Gen&- 
raJ — who  may  never  have  trodden  on  the  Indian  soil — may 
embark  on  board  a  vessel  in  the  Thames, — traverse  fifteen 
thousand  miles  of  ocean, — land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges, 
— proceed  along  that  mighty  stream  as  far  as  Dover  is  from 
Gibraltar, — perch  himself  on  one  of  the  peaks  of  the  Hima- 
laya in  Central  Asia: — and  there,  by  a  single  word  of  hi» 
mouth,  or  a  single  stroke  of  hia  pen,  as  by  the  waving  of 
the  wand  of  an  omnipotent  enchanter,  sot  all  the  toemir^ 
millions  of  India  in  motion  !  Can  the  whole  annals  of  time 
furnish  any  thing  parallel  to  this!  If  not,  ought  wo  not 
at  onee  to  conclude  that  Divine  Providence  has  had  some 
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grand  design  in  view,  which  it  becomes  us  humbly  to  scan, 
and  devoutly  to  prosecute  i 

It  was  not,  as  has  been  remarked,  ^'  till  the  British  power 
had  been  settled  on  a  basis  that  promised  to  be  lasting,  that 
the  original  conception  of  t^at  distant  land,  as  an  Eldorado, 
and  a  country  of  enchantment,  was  completely  broken.  The 
regular  intercourse  with  Europe  which  then  ensued,  and  the 
formal  routine  of  a  European  government  on  the  soil  of 
India,  seemed  to  break  the  spell  for  ever." 


But  no  sooner  had  the  era  of  romantic  imaginative  inte- 
rest closed,  than  a  new  era— even  that  of  romantic  literary 
interest — ^began  to  dawn.  More  strictly,  perhaps,  it  may  be 
said,  that  a  total  change  of  circumstances  led,  not  to  an  ex- 
tinguishment of  the  spirit  of  romance,  but  to  a  total  change 
in  ibe  objects  towards  which  it  was  directed.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  spirit  of  the  Crusades — ^the  spirit  of  chivalry 
— ^the  spirit  of  strange  adventure — ^the  spirit  that  incited  to 
conquest  and  military  glory — ^the  spirit  that  regaled  itself 
amid  airy  halls  and  golden  palaces  ; — it  would  seem  as  if  the 
same  romantic  spirit  had  been  transferred  to  the  discovery 
of  new  worlds,  and  the  conquest  of  new  realms,  and  the 
excavation  of  new  treasures  from  the  unexplored  mines  of 
Oriental  literature. 

This  new  direction  of  the  romantic  interest,  which  Europe 
had  so  long  felt  in  India,  has  been  thus  happily  described  by 
the  North  American  Review : — "  When  the  British  power 
was  substantially  established,  there  was  a  call  for  other  ac- 
oom^ishments  than  those  of  the  factory  and  the  counting- 
house.  The  creation  of  civil  offices  brought  from  England 
men  of  parts  and  education  ;  who,  though  far  superior  to  the 
exploded  errors,  were  full  of  curiosity  and  sanguine  expecta- 
tion with  regard  to  the  antiquities  of  Hindustan,  its  lan- 
guage, history,  and  scientific  culture.  Sanskrit  learning  was 
a  virgin  mine ;  and  it  would  have  been  a  prodigy,  if  those 
who  first  explored  it  had  escaped  intoxication  from  its 
vapours.     The  real  magnificence  of  that  venerable  tongue. 
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waa  enougli  to  disturb  the  (^uilibritim  of  thi<  juilgmoat ;  in 
obvious  affinity  with  the  Wustcini  liui)n<nf^i'^  sGcmed  t« 
enhancL-  it^i  value  ;  the  thirst  for  strange  itc>]uiremeQt0,  uxl 
the  ardour  of  diat^overy.  made  w'ue  mva  cn^idulous  i  Groafc 
and  Roman  learning  was  diaparaffod  in  comparisoQ  with  Uw 
lore  of  India,  A  taste  was  forniod  for  the  gij^antic  boaatiee 
of  Saiuki-it  ai'L-haeology.  Ovclos  of  hundreds  of  thousand! 
of  year»,  instead  of  exciting  laughter,  cominai»led  adnuia- 
tion.  The  Mosaic  chronology  looked  very  small  beside  mich 
colosaal  opoclis.  Men  began  to  imagine  that  a  flopd  of  tight 
was  to  be  shed  upon  the  world  from  the  marshes  of  Bengal. 
Their  esaggeratod  atatonienta  were  greedily  seized  upon  by 
European  infidels.  What  delusion  began  in  India.  impo»- 
ture  promoted  in  France ;  and,  as  the  '  new  pliilosophy' 
was  predominant  in  Europe,  it  was  soon  a  law  of  fashion  ta 
believe  that  the  world  was  a  million  years  of  age ;  and  the 
passion  for  Hindu  history  and  science  became  an  epidemic. 
The  chronological  imposture  soon  met  with  its  ^uietiu  ;  but 
the  literary  phrenzy  lived  a  little  longer.  The  only  correc- 
tive was  increoise  of  knowledge.  Sir  William  Jonea  began 
hia  cart-er  in  India  with  strong  prepoBseseiona  in  favour  of 
Sanskrit  learning ;  but  his  previous  acquirements  were  so 
various  and  extensive  as  to  save  him  from  infection.  Hia 
own  progress  in  Indian  literature  was  wonderfully  rapid ; 
and  the  Asiatic  Society,  of  which  he  woa  the  founder, 
brought  the  whole  field,  in  a  short  time,  under  actual  culti- 
vation. Before  this  process,  the  delusion  could  not  stand. 
The  religion  of  the  Brahmans  was  divested  of  its  finery,  and 
exposed  in  filthy  ugliness ;  while  Sanksrit  hterature  took  he 
proper  place  as  the  growth  of  an  ignorant  and  imaginative 
age,  with  the  usual  faults  and  merits  which  accompany  auoli 
a  pedigree.  Half  a  century  ago,  men  wore  mad  with  the 
idea,  that  the  Sanskrit  reservoir  waa  to  water  all  the  world,— 
sweeping  away  the  Scriptures  and  the  Church  of  Christ, — 
potting  hack  the  origin  of  time  by  millions  of  years, — and 
swallowing  up  the  poetry  and  science  of  the  West  in  its  own 
stupendous  vortex  of  sublimity  and  wisdom  !  Whore  is  thii 
notion  now  '.     Buried  so  deep,  that  few  betievo  it  could  evei 
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have  existed  !  And  thus  has  its  final  death-blow  been  given 
to  the  romance  of  Hindustan — and  the  illusory  charm  which 
once  invested  it  seems  gone  for  ever.*" 

As  far  back  as  thirty  years  ago,  the  Edinburgh  Review 
distinctly  sounded  the  necessity  for  a  retreat  from  the 
regions  of  Oriental  literary  romance.  Half  in  jest,  we  pre- 
sume, and  half  in  earnest,  it  thus  announced  its  oracular 
deliverance : — "  Situated  as  things  are,  we  really  consider  a 
judicious  limitation  of  an  impertinent  inquisitiveness  about 
Hindu  antiquities  and  similar  topics,  extremely  salutary  and 
reasonable.  For,  to  bring  the  matter  at  once  to  a  practical 
issue,  would  an  accurate  translation  of  the  Puranas  in  the 
least  curb  the  ambition  of  Buonaparte !  What  eflTect  would 
the  most  profound  commentary  on  the  Veda  have,  in  pro- 
curing for  the  nation  a  wise,  a  strong,  and  an  energetic 
ministry  ?  Would  the  price  of  candles  be  sensibly  reduced 
by  the  most  luminous  disquisition  on  the  Hindu  Triad  ?  If 
the  French  intercept  our  teas  and  muslins,  and  carry  them 
into  the  Mauritius,  will  the  ladies  thank  us  for  importing  an 
old-fashioned  assortment  of  antediluvian  metaphysics  i "" 


But,  as  the  era  of  romantic  literary  interest  began  to 
wane,  the  era  of  vivid  religiotis  interest  began  to  emerge  in 
splendour  from  the  shadowy  twilight  of  a  long  protracted 
dawn.  And  was  it  not  for  the  manifestation  of  this  brighter 
era,  and  the  realization  of  its  promised  blessings,  that  all 
else  which  preceded  it  was  overruled  by  Divjne  Providence 
as  subservient  and  preparatory  i  Can  it  be  that  a  power  so 
tremendous,  over  an  empire  so  vast,  and  a  people  so  count- 
less, has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  few  Britons  for  no 
higher  end  than  that  of  enabling  them  to  gratify  their  am- 
bition, their  avarice,  their  vain-glorious  tastes,  and  lawless 
appetites  ?  No.  Reason,  philosophy,  sound  theism,  Beve- 
lation,-^all  must  unite  in  repelling  the  insinuation,  as  not 
less  dishonourable  than  false.  Whatever  man  may  think, 
He  who  guides  the  course  of  providence,  with  whom  one  day 
is  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day,  has 
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aspect  to  the  everlaating  tiovunant, — the  mercies  of  which 
re  Burc,  and  the  privUogvx  uf  which  shall  one  dA_v  be  ex- 
;nded  to  all  the  kinilrcdn  of  the  nations.  The  march  of 
[is  dispensations  may  apiH'ar  tdow,  and  their  dpTolopeineDl 
bsGurt-,  to  a  crtmturo  liku  ninn,  whose  term  of  beinji;  t«  » 
iriftly  run  out.  and  whose  power  of  vision  is  so  feeble  and 
)  faint  ; — iievprthpleati  there  is  a  progress  thai  ia  atedfxsl, 

developemeiit  that  is  cleArly  defined ;— and  there  shall  b* 
glorioiift  eonsummation.  The  decn^i;  hath  gono  forth — and 
ho  oaii  stny  it»  execution  i — that  India  shall  bo  the  Lord'0. 
-that  Asia  shall  be  the  Lord's; — yoa,  that  all  the  king- 
oms  of  thin  world  shall  become  tlie  kingdoms  of  otir  God 
sdof  His  Christ ! 

And  can  it  be,  that  Dritain,  the  most  central  kingdom  of 
le  habitable  world — inasmuch  as,  of  all  existing  capitals, 
a  meb-opolia  ia  that  which  would  form  the  centre  of  the 
Tgest  hiiniisphere  tenanted  by  man, — Britain,  the  mosl 
ighly  favoured  with  the  light  and  life  of  Revelation, — Bri- 
UD,  the  most  signally  privileged  with  the  ability,  and  tfa* 
ill,  and  the  varied  facilities  for  dispensing  blessings  onioBg 
le  nations : — can  it  be  without  a  reference  to  the  grand 
^signs  of  Providence  and  of  grace  that  Britain,  so  cirouin- 
ranced  and  endowed,  has,  in  a  way  so  unparalleled,  been 
d  to  assume  the  sovereignty  of  India  t — ^ India,  that  ooou- 
ies  the  same  commanding  position  in  relation  to  the  densely 
copied  regions  of  southern  and  eastern  Asia  that  Palestine 
aes  to  the  Old  World ;  and  Britain,  to  both  Old  and  New! 
-India,  which — itself  containing  a  ffih  of  the  world's  inhab- 
ants — when  onee  thrown  open,  may  thus  become  a  door  of 
icess  to  tiro-fiftAs  more? — India,  which,  when  once  lighted 
p  by  the  lamp  of  salvation,  may  become  a  spiritual  Pharos, 
►  illumino  more  than  half  the  population  of  the  globe! 
o :  it  cannot  be. 

Mark  the  singular  concatenation  of  events.  The  trea- 
ires  of  India,  by  awakening  the  cupidity,  had,  for  ages, 
immoned  forth  the  energies  of  Buccessne  nations  of  the 
/est.  As  the  pniporium  of  commerce  was  gra^liially  trana- 
rred  to  countries  more  remote,  the  difficuUics  of  direct 
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^'  doimnunication, — ^from  the  trackless  deserts  and  unknown 
'"'oceans  that  intervened, — became    increasingly  multiplied. 

■  Then  it  was  that  the  tide  of  enthusiasm,  which  had  so  long 

■  fbtmd  its  proper  outlet  in  crusades  and  chivalry,  was  turned 
"  Into  the  channels  of  maritime  discovery  with  a  special  view 
'   to  India.     Hence  the  extraordinary  series  of  voyages  which 
*  terminated  in  doubling  the  Cape.  Once  landed  on  the  longed- 
for  shores,  the  Europeans  soon  perceived  that,  in  order  to 
0ecare  uninterruptedly  the  advantage  of  Indian  commerce, 
they  must  become  masters  of  the  Indian  soil.     Hence  the 
tinprecedented  series  of  conquests  which  terminated  in  the 
imrivalled   supremacy  of  the  British.      Possessed    of  the 
Indian  territory,  the  British  soon  found  that,  in  order  to 
l^tain  it,  they  must  conciliate  the  natives  by  a  due  attention 
to  their  customs,  manners,  and  laws.     Hence  the  remark- 
able series  of  investigations  which  terminated  in  unlocking 
the  mysteries  of  Sanskrit  lore. 

All  things  being  now  ready,  there  began  to  spring  up  in 
the  bosom  of  the  British  churches  a  wide  and  simultaneous 
sense  of  the  solemn  responsibility  under  which  they  had  been 
laid  by  the  events  of  Providence,  to  avail  themselves  of  so 
favourable  an  opening  for  the  diflftision  of  the  Gospel  through- 
out the  Eastern  World.  Men  qualified  to  undertake  the 
high  commission,  must  be  sent  across  the  ocean ; — and  have 
not  the  toils,  and  perils,  and  successes  of  Vasco  De  Gama, 
and  other  navigators,  opened  up  a  safe  and  easy  passage ! 
That  their  labours  might  pervade  the  country,  and  strike  a 
deep  and  permanent  root  into  the  soil,  they  must  be  deliv- 
ered from  the  caprices  of  savage  tyranny  and  the  ebullitions 
of  heathen  rage ; — and  have  not  our  Olives  and  our  Welling- 
tons wrested  the  rod  of  power  from  every  wilful  despot ; 
and  our  Hastings  and  Wellesleys  thrown  the  broad  shield 
of  British  justice  and  British  protection  alike  over  all  ?  In 
order  that  they  might  the  more  effectually  adapt  their  com- 
munications to  the  peculiarities  of  the  people,  they  must 
become  acquainted  with  the  learned  language  of  the  country, 
and  through  it  with  the  real  and  original  sources  of  all  pre- 
vailing opinions  and  observances,  sacred  and  civil ; — and  have 
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not  uur  JoneauH,  aod  our  Colebrookos  unfdMod  the  w 
to  prove  subservient  to  the  cause  of  the  Christian  philan: 
piat '.  In  this  way,  h^ve  not  our  ttaoiffatorg.  our  (ran 
our  gtiiti'gnten.  and  our  liurati,  been  unconaoinusly  emplt 
untler  an  ovorruling  Providence,  as  so  many  phn^art  to 
pare  the  way  for  our  Swarties,  oar  Buchanans,  oiip  Mar 
anil  our  Careys ! 

Nor  is  this  conclusion  in  the  least  degree  affect«d  bi 
consideration,  that  the  sacred  i-ause  of  Gospel  propagi 
was  directly  opposed  by  eo  many  of  those  who  indireeti 
bourod  most  to  insure  ita  uitiifniti<  triumph.  The  indiffei 
or  opposition  of  individuals  or  govemmentfl,  aa  well  as 
immediate  aid,  God  has  often  made  instrumental  to  thi 
vancenient  of  His  purposes.  How  often  is  it  adduced 
powerful  argument  in  defence  of  Christianity,  that  it 
not  espoused,  but  resisted  to  the  uttermost,  by  the  Jeo 
a  nation  ?  And  why  *.  Because,  if  it  had  been  so  espot 
it  might  be  reckoned  a  fabrication  of  State  policy, 
same  remark  applies  in  its  fullest  force  to  India.  Hod 
merchant  princes,  or  literary  savans,  or  those  armed 
political  and  martial  power,  been  eeized  with  a  prosely 
zes-l, — and  had  thousands,  outwardly  at  least,  been  broi 
to  confess  the  name  of  Jesus, — then,  not  only  might  t 
motives  have  been  thrown  open  to  suspicion, — but  to 
influence  of  wealth,  and  learning,  and  power  would  all 
credit  and  glory  bo  ascribed ; — man  alone  would  be  exal 
anrl  the  grea^  God  concealed  from  our  view.  But  wheo 
work  has  been  loft  to  humble  missionaries  of  the  Crosg, 
are  destitute  of  wealth,  and  unarmed  with  power,  and 
habitually  subordinate  human  learning  to  the  "wisdoi 
God ;" — yea,  when  the  men  of  wealth,  and  learning, 
power  have  been  arrayed  in  fierce  and  threatening  attil 
against  them, — then,  in  the  a«know-|eciged  weakness  of 
instrument,  is  there  a  mighty  demonstration  that  sue 
must  be  the  result  of  a  higher  agency, — even  that  of 
Almighty  Spirit  of  all  grace,  whose  alone  is  the  excellf 
of  the  wisdom  and  the  power. 

Lot  the  men  of  wEtalth,  of  learning,  and  of  power,  th 
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fore,  pursue  their  own  specific  ends, — ^their  own  darling 
projects.  Let  them  despise  or  neglect  the  only  means  of 
effectually  ameliorating  the  millions  of  India.  Let  them 
•continue  to  plead  "  the  testimony  of  ancient  history,  the 
dimate,  the  usages,  the  tastes,  the  religious  and  political 
institutions  of  the  Eastern  people," — in  order  to  shelter 
themselves  from  the  plea  of  indifierence  and  neglect,  on 
the  score  that  improvement  is  impracticable.  Let  them 
muster,  in  formidable  array,  the  strong  hosts  of  caste  and 
prejudice,  so  stoutly  opposed  to  innovation,  and  so  "  resolute 
to  maintain  what,  from  age  to  age,  the  people  have  been 
accustomed  to  venerate.'^  Let  them  not  cease  to  reiterate 
the  conclusion  of  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws, 
that  ^^  India  has  always  been,  and  India  always  will  be, 
what  it  now  is,^ — in  order  to  paralyze  every  attempt  to 
ameliorate  its  condition ;  and  let  them  stigmatize  those 
who  labour  in  its  behalf  as  entertaining  extravagant  ideas, 
and  sanguine  theories,  and  idle  imaginations.  Let  them 
brand  the  effort  to  change  ''  the  character  and  habits  of  the 
people,  and  new-model  the  whole  mishapen  structure  of 
society"  as  chimerical,— on  the  old  principle,  that  "  because 
an  elephant  is  an  elephant,  and  a  Hindu  a  Hindu,  we  ought 
to  leave  them  both  on  the  plains  of  Hindustan,  where  we 
found  them.  Let  them  do  all  this,  and  much  more.  Their 
indifference  and  opposition  will  only  render  the  final  tri- 
umphs of  Christianity  over  the  idols  of  heathenism  more 
signally  the  work  of  Grod.  For,  "  the  loftiness  of  man  shall 
be  b<)wed  down,  and  the  haughtiness  of  man  shall  be  brought 
low ;  and  the  Lord  alone  shall  be  exalted  in  that  day.**' 

Whatever  the  views  and  the  conduct  of  the  men  of  this 
world  may  be,  we  must  never  forget  that,  as  Christians,  the 
Divine  injunction  laid  upon  us  is,  to  do  pood  to  all  men  as  we 
have  opportfmity !  Here,  opportunity  is  made  the  measure  of 
our  ewpiected  well-doing.  And  when  or  where  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  good  to  man,  in  the  highest  and  noblest 
sense  of  that  expression,  ever  been  presented  to  any  Chris- 
tian people,  similar  to  that  which  British  Christians  now 
enjoy,  in  reference  to  the  millions  of  India !    The  facilities 
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now  afforded  in  that  distant  land  for  tht-  propagatioR  <t 
QoBpd  tnitb  ou  a  si'ulf  hh  ttroiul  aod  oxtenNve,  have  m 
been  «qualleil,  never  surpaiwiKl,  in  any  of  the  realms  4 
Qentilinii.  It  in  thia  circiunitanoo  which,  above  all  ol 
ought  to  detGrmiiw  thf>  Hphere,  and  regultttu  the  amoant  it 
more  immu^i'Mt*  duty.  Look  to  other  heathen  oationa.  Et 
cept  Ohino,  thore  in  nono  that  remotely  approximates  U 
India,  either  in  extent  of  territory  or  in  dunseaeas  of  ^apt 
lation.  Hut  if  China  exceed  India  in  both,  may  it  not  bt 
tbouglU;  tliat  it  demands  the  fir»t  place  in  the  calculatMiu 
of  the  nuMHionary  onteri>nsv  I  Herv,  howuvor,  lAh^r  eliem«iu 
must  be  taken  into  our  reckoning.  Mtir«  magHUude-,  aitiier 
aa  to  territory  or  {wpulatiou,  \»  not  enough  towarxb  tiw 
formation  of  a  »nund  deciHion.  FaciUtg  ofacceta  and  lihmj 
of  operatiori  must  bo  held  among  the  oonclu«ive  and  det«i^ 
mating  flleuienta  in  solving  the  problem  of  duty.  Now,  it 
muflt  be  confessed  that,  notwithstanding  c^trtain  favourabk 
appearances  and  over-sanguine  expectations,  China  tetmt. 
up  to  the  present  time,  in  regard  to  direct  missionary  operk- 
tiona,  nearly  ns  much  «hut  against  ua,  as  if  encompassed 
with  an  unscalable  wall  of  brass.  The  same  maj  be  said 
of  Madagascar  and  other  portions  of  the  earth.  It  is  our 
duty  to  watch  and  pray  that  all  impediments  may  every 
where  be  speedily  removed, — ^for  these  heathen  lands,  a* 
much  as  any  other,  are  included  in  the  inheritance  of  the 
Son.  But  how  different  at  this  moment  is  the  doodition  of 
India  !  There,  we  are  met  by  no  tliunileiing  edicts  of  a 
Celestial  Emperor  to  scare  ns  away  from  its  shores, — no 
exterminating  decrees  of  a  capricious  Madagascar  savage  to 
expel  U8  from  a  territory  already  partially  possessed.  Every 
harbour  along  its  extended  coasts  is  thrown  open  for  our 
reception  ; — every  province,  every  city,  and  every  village  to 
its  utmost  boundaries,  prepared  to  tolerate,  if  not  to  welcome 
our  Gospel  ministrations.  Over  the  whole  of  that  region  of 
moral  darliness,  stable  and  uncontrollable  power  presides ; 
— and  that  is  the  power  of  a  Christian  monarchy.  There, 
Christian  governors  legislate  ;  Christian  judges  and  magis- 
trates decree  justice  x  and  Christian  captains,  wielding  tlw 
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sword  of  power,  guarantee  security  of  person  and  of  pro- 
perty. All,  all  conspire  to  open  up  a  free  and  unfettered 
oourse  to  the  herald  of  the  Gross ;  and  serve  to  throw  ov^ 
him  a  broad  and  invulnerable  segis.  How  are  we  to  inter- 
pret the  final  cause  of  such  a  state  of  things !  Surely,  if 
ever  Jehovah  spoke  by  infallible  signs  through  the  leadings 
of  His  providence,  it  is  here  that  He  has  uttered  His  voice 
— and  the  announcement  of  the  oracle  seems  to  be  : — ^'  Be- 
hold, without  any  forethought,  cost  or  trouble,  on  your  part 
•—behold,  the  key  of  Asia  is  placed  in  your  hands.  A  door, 
great  and  effectual,  hath  been  opened  there  for  you  .-—enter 
ye  in,  and  take  ppssession  of  the  land.  If  India  has  been 
allowed  to  continue  for  ages  the  theatre  of  one  of  Satan^s 
mightiest  triumphs,  it  is  only  that,  in  these  latter  days,  it 
may  become  the  theatre  of  one  of  his  most  disastrous  defeats. 
If,  in  the  pride  of  sinful  independence,  India  has  long  re- 
fused to  yield  allegiance  to  Him  who,  on  Zion^s  holy  hill, 
has  been  anointed  King  and  Grovemor  of  the  nations,  it  is 
only  that — when  made  captive  and  willing  in  the  day  of  His 
power  and  merciful  visitation — she  may  enrich  and  adorn, 
with  more  than  the  spoils  of  orient  magnificence,  the  tri- 
umphal car  of  the  conquering  Immanuel.'" 


In  order  still  farther  to  exhibit  and  enforce  the  duty  of 
the  British  churches  towards  India,  let  us  endeavour  to 
illustrate,  by  analogy,  the  striking  peculiarity  of  its  present 
position,  from  its  parallelism  with  the  most  remarkable 
epoch  in  ancient  history. 

What  was  the  history  of  the  world  between  the  flood  and 
the  ooming  of  Christ  ?  Was  it  not  a  history  of  the  up-set- 
ting and  down-putting  of  kingdoms ; — until,  at  length,  a 
pow«r  arose,  great,  and  mighty,  and  terrible,  and  exceeding 
strong,  which  ground  into  atoms  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  % 
After  ages  of  conquest  and  of  bloody  strife,  the  Roman 
emperor  was  enabled  to  proclaim  universal  peace ;  and  in 
token  thereof  shut  the  temple  of  Janus, — ^the  open  gates  of 
which  so  long  bespoke  to  the  eyes  of  every  Roman  citizen 
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that  tour  Knd  not  ceoMid  to  convulw  the  nutions  !  "  Then,' 
say  our  biblical  critics  and  eccluxiiiAticu]  liintorians, — "tha 
was  the  fiilnesa  of  time ; — an<l  then  i)id  thv  hostA  of  hearoL 
commissioDed  on  the  joyous  errand,  announce  the  advent  of 
the  incarnate  Deity."  What,  in  like  manner,  we  would  afik. 
has  been  the  history  of  India  for  thu  last  three  tfaousuHl 
years!  W'lmt  but  a  history  of  tho  up-setting  and  down- 
putting  of  kingdoms  *.  At  one  timo,  divided  into  a  thousasil 
petty  States,  scowling  defiance  at  each  other :  here,  tbe 
parrioidf,  biuwly  uHurpiiig  tho  father's  throne  ;  and  then*, 
the  fratricide,  wresting  the  lawful  crowu  from  his  brother*. 
At  another  time,  split  up  and  parcelled  into  groups  of  cod- 
federacies, — cemented  by  the  bond  of  indomitable  halc,— 
and  leaving  the  retaliation  of  felt  revengu  as  a  legacy  to  their 
children's  children.  After  ages  hod  rolled  their  course — ifl 
the  tenth  century  of  the  Christian  era — our  eyes  are  turned 
away  from  tho  interior  to  the  far  distant  north.  There,  tkt 
horizon  is  seen  thickening  with  lurid  clouds,  that  roll  thw 
dense  masses  along  the  troubled  atmosphere.  Suddenly 
the  tempeet  bursts ;  and  one  barbarian  conqueror  JsauM 
forth  after  another.  At  length,  the  greatest  and  the  mi^l- 
iest  of  them  all, — ^from  the  hyperborean  regions  of  Tartaij^ 
from  the  gorges  of  the  Indian  Caucasus, — descends  upon  the 
plains  of  poor  unhappy  India, — proclaiming  himself  th* 
scourge  of  Ood,  and  the  terror  of  men.  His  path  is  Kke 
the  red  lightning's  course.  And  speedily  he  blasts  the 
flower  of  India's  chivalry ;  and  smites  into  the  dust  her 
lordly  confederacies.  Her  villages,  and  cities,  and  templee, 
and  palaces,  lie  smoking  in  their  ruins.  Through  fields  of 
carnage,  and  rivers  of  blood,  he  hastens  to  grasp  the  sceptre 
of  a  universal  but  transient  dominion.  All  India  is  made 
profusely  to  bleed  ;  and,  ere  her  old  wounds  are  healed,  all 
India  in  made  to  bleed  afresh.  In  swift  and  destructive 
succession  new  imperial  dynasties  spring  up  out  of  the  blood 
and  ashes  of  the  old. 

Such  is  the  melancholy  epitome  of  India's  tragic  history 
for  nearly  three  thousand  years.  Oh .'  how  different  the 
scene  now  !     About  two  hundred  years  ago,  a  band  of  needy 
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adventurers  issue  forth  from  this  our  native  land, — ^from 
this,  one  of  the  remotest  islets  of  the  ocean ; — and  they  sit 
down  in  peaceful  settlements  on  India's  fertile  shores. 
By  a  strange  and  mysterious  dispensation  of  Providence, 
these  merchant-subjects  were  destined  to  become  sovereign 
princes.  In  opposition  to  their  own  expressed  wishes — in  di* 
rect  contravention  of  the  imperative  mandates  of  the  British 
Parliament — district  was  added  to  district,  and  province  to 
province,  and  kingdom  to  kingdom,  till  at  length  all  India 
lay  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Britain.  During  the  twelve  years 
preceding  that  which  has  laM  terminated,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  course  of  thirty  centuries,  imiversal  peace  did  reign  in 
India ;  and  if  there  were  a  thousand  temples  of  Janus  there, 
the  thousand  temples  might  then  be  shut.  Who  now  can 
resist  the  inference  which  analogy  supplies  l  Were  the 
Soman  legions  commissioned  by  an  overruling  Providence 
to  break  down  the  barriers  to  intercommunion  between  the 
states,  and  nations,  and  kingdoms  of  antiquity,  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  ambassadors  of  the  Cross  to  announce  the 
advent  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  I  And  have  not  the  British 
legions  been  commissioned  in  our  day,  by  the  same  over- 
ruling Providence,  to  break  down  the  barriers  to  intercom- 
munion between  the  tribes,  and  states,  and  principalities  of 
Hindustan !  Have  they  not  levelled  mountains  and  filled  up 
valleys, — ^to  prepare  a  highway  for  the  heralds  of  salvation, 
who  proclaim  the  message  that  ought  ever  to  fall  upon  the 
sinner's  ear  more  enchanting  far  than  the  ^softest,  sweetest 
strains  of  earthly  melody !  Ought  we  then  to  have  shut  our 
eyes,  and  to  have  steeled  our  hearts  against  an  opportunity 
00  favourable  for  extending  the  boundaries  of  the  Bedeemer^s 
kingdom  f  If  we  did,  what  ought  we  to  have  anticipated  as 
ilie  necessary  consequence  ?  What,  but  the  usual  retribu- 
tions—even the  removal  of  the  trust  that  had  been  neglected 
or  abused !  And  did  it  not  seem,  about  a  twelvemonth  ago, 
as  if  the  Divine  patience  had  been  exhausted,  and  the  knell 
of  British  connection  with  India  had  been  rung  out  S  While 
all  were  shouting  their  peans  of  triumph  about  the  omnipo- 
tence of  British  sway,  and  the  passing  of  legislative  enact- 
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ments  thttt  viL-rt}  to  coniioli<liiti--  Hml  pt^rpetiiate  our  empire:  '■ 
— \o,  id  i  moment,  in  the  twinkling  nf  an  eye,  the  tidiiifi  ] 
reaobed  tK  from  afar,  thikt,  within,  a  mine  of  discontent  <n« 
ready  to  explode  in  universal  rebellion  ;  and  that,  witboDt. 
enenuea  «n  every  side  were  niarBhalling  their  forctw,  to  seiii" 
upon  the  Kfo'i]  <  Every  one  looked  pale.  For  no  one  kii« 
niiether  tile  next  intelli^nee  might  not  l>e.  that  the  pnaH 
fabrie  of  British  power  had  Buddenly  dissolved, — like  tht 
apparently  maasivo  walls  and  tiirreted  battleiuente  of  tlie 
eloade  before  the  blant  of  the  north  wind.  Hut  of  late-,  thf 
proepeot  has  once  more  brightened.  When  the  decree  wit 
about  to  go  forth,  "  Gut  down  tliici  unprofitable  connection 
between  Britain  and  the  millions  of  India, — why  does  it  eon- 
tjnue  to  blight  and  wither  the  best  interests  of  that  mi^tj 
people!" — it  would  necmas  if  the  Anpel  of  the  Covenant  had 
interposed,  saying,  "  Spare,  oh  spare,  a  little  longer;  W 
■ee  whether  this  hitherto  profitless  connection  be  not  yet 
improved  for  the  grand  end  for  which  it  was  institute 
and  designed, — even  the  establishment  of  that  kin^om  of 
righteouflness  that  Hhnll  never  be  movod.'^ 

And  no*  that  the  period  of  stewardship  baa,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, been  prolonged,  shall  we,  by  again  wrapping  np 
the  talent  of  the  national  guarilianehip  of  that  distant  realm 
in  a  nqikin,  once  more  provoke  the  Almighty,  in  his  displea- 
sure, to  derive  us  altogether  of  the  tmst!  Now  is  the  n* 
ime  for  diflusing  the  light  of  the  Gospel  through  the  lenglli 
and  br^Mith  of  India.  Say  not  that  we  have  not  the  meaiu. 
The  wealUiy  have  the  means  in  abundance,  and  to  spare,— 
if  they  had  only  the  largo  Christian  heart  to  communicate' 
The  poorest  have  something ;  even  the  widow  has  hor  mit<?. 
and  if  she  have  not,  she  has  her  closet; — and  thonce,  in 
communion  with  all  the  saints  on  earth,  may  thousands  of 
prayers  be  made  to  ascend  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  God  of 
Sabaoth,  more  grateful  and  more  acceptable  far  than  the 
incense  of  a  thousand  sacrifices  offered  upon  a  thousand  hills, 
Shall  we  then  refuse  to  redeem  the  time — refuse  to  emploj 
the  meane,  now  placed  so  abundantly  within  our  reach,  cf 
extending  the  renovating  principles  of  the  Cross  among  the 
millions  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  idolatrous  India  ? — IndiSi 
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which  16  linked  to  so  many  of  us  by  being  the  temporary 
home  or  the  perpetual  grave  of  beloved  fHends ! — India, 
which  is  linked  to  all  of  us  nationally,  by  being  the  brightest 
diamond  in  the  British  crown  !  Oh  !  if  we  neglect  such  a 
golden  opportunity  qf  advancing  the  cause  of  the  Divine 
Redeemer,  how  shall  we  be  able  to  stand  befbre  the  bar  of 
heaven,  and  plead  guiltlesB  of  the  blood  of  the  perishing 
millions  that  now  lie  conquered,  prostrate,  weeping  at  our 
feet !  Surely,  methinks,  this  awful  responsibility  ought  to 
paralyse  into  weakness  many  of  the  best-laid  projects  of  life, 
and  crush  many  of  its  busiest  occupations  beneath  the  weight 
of  an  oppressive  burden.  Methinks  it  ought  to  introduce 
the  pall  and  the  shroud  into  the  gayest  of  our  noisy  revel- 
ries ;  and,  like  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  of  the  palace  of 
Babylon,  suddenly  freeze  the  flowing  curr^it  of  oUr  festive 
excitements.  Methinks  it  should  follow  us  as  an  ever-pre- 
sent tormentor  into  the  solitary  chamber ;  and  render  rest- 
less and  feverish  the  repose  of  night ;  and  haunt  its  fleeting 
visions  with  images  of  terror  more  alarming  than  the  fabled 
ghosts  dt  the  murdered !  Oh !  if  it  do  not,  rest  assured  it 
is  not  for  want  of  a  cause  more  than  adequate. 

But  why  should  we  appeal  to  duty  and  responsibility 
alone  !  why  not  to  the  exquisite  enjoyment  experienced  by 
those  who  know  and  value  the  privilege  of  betiig  f^ow- 
workers  witii  the  Great  God  Himsdf,  in  advancing  that  cause 
fbr  which  the  worid  was  originatty  creaited,  and  for  the  de- 
▼ek>pement  of  which  the  worid  is  stiH  preserved  in  being  ! 
We  sippesi  to  M  present  who  have  basked  in  the  sunshine 
of  the  Redeemer's  love,  whether  the  mjoymeot  felt  in  pro- 
moting tiie  great  cause  f<^  which  He  died  in  agcmies  on  the 
erosS)  that  He  might  see  of  the  travail  of  His  soul  and  be 
satisfied,  be  not  ineffable!  Oh  !  it  is  an  ^oyment  which 
those  who  have  once  tasted  it  would  not  excluuige  for  all 
the  treasures  of  the  Indian  mines, — for  all  the  laurels  of 
eivio  success, — for  all  the  glittering  splendour  of  coronets. 
It  is  a  joy  rich  as  heaven — pure  as  tiie  Godhead — lasting 
aft  eternity ! 

In  the  midst  of  troublous  times,  when  the  shaking  of  the 
nations,  and  the  heaving  of  the  earthquake  that  may  ere 
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long  rand  aaunder  tht>  tnightieet  empires,  liav«  commfnced, 
what  atoyi  what  rt- fuj;^,  wh&t  hiding-place  can  be  found  like 
the  faith  and  hope  which  aro  the  atronghnld  of  the  rightoous  i 
They  wboao  faith  has  been  firmly  planted  on  the  rook  of 
Jehovah's  promisca,  can  look  across  tl^  surges  of  the  t«m- 
pestuoua  Oeean  to  the  bright  regions  that  lie  beyond.  Yea, 
should  still  greater  dangers  rise,  and  greater  terrors  frown, 
and  dayi  of  greater  darkness  fall  Upon  them  ;  oh.  b  there  not 
enough  to  cheer  and  exhilarate  their  spirits  in  the  believing 
contemplation  of  the  latter-day  glorj' '.  Think  of  the  earth, 
as  it  now  is,  rent  with  woe  and  burdened  with  a  ourae : 
think  of  the  same  earth,  in  the  radiance  of  prophetic  vision, 
converted  into  gladsome  bowers — the  abodes  of  peaoo  and 
righteoumess.  View  this  empire  of  Satun,  at  present  f;i«t 
bound  by  the  iron  chains  of  malignant  demons  that  fee<i 
and  riot  on  the  groans  and  perdition  of  immortal  epirita. 
Behold,  from  the  same  dark  empire — in  the  realization  of 
prophetic  imagorj' — the  new-clad  myriads  rise,  chauntin|; 
the  choms  of  a  renovated  creation — the  jubilee  of  a  once- 
groaning  but  now  emancipated  universe.  Over  the  slaughter 
of  undaunted  heroes,  and  the  smoking  ruins  of  some  citadel 
that  long  held  out  as  the  last  asylum  of  a  country's  inde- 
pendence, poets  have  sung  of  freedom's  shriek.  Over  the 
fall  and  ruin  of  immortal  spirits,  and  a  world  dismantled  by 
the  fall,  we  might  covet  the  tongue  of  an  angel  to  tell  of 
creation's  shriek.  But  surely  with  an  ocatasy  of  fervour 
might  we  long  for  the  voice  of  an  archangel  to  oelebrate 
creation's  nhout  of  joy  over  a  world  of  sinners— saved — re- 
stored, through  grace,  to  light  and  liberty.  Oh  that  the 
blessed  era  were  greatly  hastened  !  Oh  that  the  vision 
of  that  mitred  minstrel,  who  erewhiie  sung  so  sweetly  of 
"  Greenland's  icy  mountains,  and  India's  coral  strand,"  were 
speedily  realized  ! — that  glorious  vision,  wherein,  rapt  into 
future  times,  he  beheld  the  stream  of  Gospel  blessings  rise, 
and  gush,  nnd  roll  onwards,  till  it  embraced  every  land  and 
circled  every  shore  ; — aye,  till,  "  like  a  sea  of  glory,  it  opread 
from  pole  to  pole."  Even  so,  Lord  Jeaus,  come  quickly ; 
even  ao.     Amen. 


CHAPTER  IL 


THE  GRAND  THEORY  OF  HINDUISM,  WHICH  IS  ESSENTIALLY  A  STUPEN- 
DOUS SYSTEM  OF   PANTHEISM — ^WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  SOME  OF  ' 
THE  PRINCIPAL  MODES  IN  WHICH  THE  THEORY  IS  EXEMPLIFIED 
IN  PRACTICE. 

T%e  necessity  of  knowing  the  real  condition  of  a  people^  in 
order  to  the  adoption  of  effectual  measures  for  their  amelioration 
— This  illustrated  in  the  case  of  India-^Religion  the  master-prin^ 
ciple  in  moulding  the  character^  opinions^  and  practices  of  the 
pecple^^Their  religion  contained  in  writings  believed  to  he  divine 
— These  writings  locked  up  in  the  Sanksrit  language — Enumera" 
tion  ofthen^'^^ttempt  to  unfold  the  orthodox  theory  of  the  Brah- 
manical  faith — Foundation  of  the  system  in  the  belief  of  one  great 
universal  Spirit-^Description  of  the  nature  and  character  of  this 
Spirit — Shown  to  he  a^  infinite  nothing,  yet  suhstanticUly  all  things 
— Reflections  on  the  fact  that  he  is  without  any  moral  attributes — 
The  manifestaUon  of  the  universe,  at  a  time  when  nought  existed 
hut  the  supreme  Spirit — Four  distinct  views  of  this  subject  entei*- 
tained  in  the  orthodox  schools — AU  of  them  Pantheistic — Spirit- 
ual Pantheism — Psycho-ideal  Pantheism — Psycho-material  Pan- 
theism^^Psycho-material-mythologic  Pantheism — The  geographi- 
cal and  astronomical  construction  of  the  universe,  deduced  from 
the  substance  of  the  supreme  Spirit — The  peopling  of  aU  worlds 
with  animated  beings-^The  immense  epochs  of  the  duration  of 
the  universe,  with  its  successive  destructions  and  renovations'^ 
Grlance  at  the  mode  in  which  the  grand  theory  of  Hinduism  is  re- 
duced to  practice —  Various  exemplifkations-^A  graduated  scale  of 
rewards  and  punishments — Transmigration  of  souls  a  vital  and 
{^Iterative  doctrine-^The  wicked  sent  to  one  or  other  of  innumerable 
htUs-^They  reappear  on  earth  in  mineral,  vegetable,  or  bruUdJbrms 
-^Obedienee  and  acts  of  merit  recompensed  by  ^mission  into 
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ona  or  other  of  the  hearent  of  Ihc  god* — The  hightti  reiearc 
abtorplian  or  rrf'utioa  into  Ihf  Divine  Enenoi — A  tetir*  nf»tatf 
mmlt  to  ih'iw  hiiw  the  facts  and  dortritui  of  ChritlianUy  bnm- 
itfuUi)  contrail  icith  thotr  of  Hindaitm — Ajiptal  to  ChrittiMu. 

It  18  related  of  the  once  petty  Mogul  obieftain.  Sultan 
Babor,  that,  when  fired  with  ambition,  or,  as  the  Maham- 
madau  historian  gravfly  a^Bures  us.  "led  by  iuepiratioa' 
to  attempt  tho  coni^ueBt  of  Hiuduatan, — he  first  ret^olved  to 
make  himeelf  thoroughly  aojuainted  with  the  coDdition  of 
its  itihabitajit« — their  numbers,  their  national  obaracter  ami 
spirit,  their  govommcnt  and  laws,  their  territorial  and  other 
resources,  their  moans  of  resistance  and  dofcnoo.  The  more 
effectually  to  servo  this  end,  he  actually  oesumed  tho  gnise 
of  a  religious  mendicant  i  and  under  the  shelter  of  a  ohai- 
acter  so  sacred,  he  traversed,  without  detection  or  suspicion, 
the  plains,  and  cities,  and  Btrongholds  of  Northern  India,— 
surveying  all  with  the  eye  of  military  genius, — already  plan- 
ning pitched  battles  and  sieges, — and  treasuring  up  the  in- 
formation elicited  by  tho  ten  thousand  varied  inquiries  which 
tho  sagacity  ajid  foresight  of  tho  future  General  could  devise. 
What  was  the  result  i  With  the  light  of  facie  bo  numer- 
ous, minute,  and  accurate,  bis  measures  of  aggreeeion  vreto 
contrived  and  adapted  with  such  skill  and  precision  to  the 
end  in  view,  that  the  outcast  exile  from  the  confines  of  the 
Tartarian  desert,  speedily  became  tho  sovereign  Coniuoior 
seated  on  the  throne  of  Delhi, — the  founder  of  a  dynasty, 
which,  in  the  pomp  and  parade  of  royal  magnificence,  greatly 
outrivalled  that  of  tho  Nebuchadncziars  of  Babylon,  the 
Caliphs  of  Bagdad,  and  the  Ctesars  of  Imperial  Rome  ! 

Have  we  no  lesson  to  leam  from  an  example  such  as  this! 
or  must  we  allow  the  children  of  this  world  to  monopolise 
for  ever  the  proud  distinction  of  being  "  wiser  in  their  gene- 
ration than  the  children  of  light  S "  If  true  to  our  profes- 
sion, are  we  not  soldiers  in  the  service  of  a  great  King ! 
Are  we  not  commanded  to  go  forth  on  a  war  of  conquest 
among  all  nations  i  True,  our  warfare  is  spiritual ;  our 
weapons  are  spiritual ;  the  issues  of  our  conquest  must  be 
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spiritual ;  and  we  have  the  promise  of  Almigl^ty  grace  to 
sustain  us  in  the  conflict ; — but  have  we,  on  this  account, 
nothing  in  common  with  the  warriors  of  this  world  I  Have 
we  nothing  to  do  with  the  exercise  of  reason  and  judgment, 
discretion  and  forethought,  in  propounding  inquiries,  elicitr 
ing  information,  combining  the  varied  it^ns  of  intelligence, 
adjusting  plans,  watching  times,  and  seasons,  and  opportu- 
nities for  action, — and,  as  the  general  result  of  such  exer- 
cises, applying  the  most  suitable  means  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  specific  ends  t  Nothing  to  do  ! — we  have  every 
tiling  to  do  with  it.  Reason  and  judgment,  discretion  and 
forethought,  so  employed,  are  the  very  instruments  which 
Jehovah  h^  been  pleased  to  select ;  and  which,  when  selec- 
ted and  sanctified,  He  has  graciously  promised  to  render 
efficacious  for  the  execution  of  His  plans  of  redeeming 
love.  Hence  it  is  that,  if  it  be  at  once  our  duty  and  our 
privilego  to  determine  on  the  spiritual  inva^lion,  and  ulti- 
mate poBoession,  of  such  a  country  as  India, — ^there  is  the 
9l^e  demand  for  the  exercise  of  atl  our  powers,  intellectual 
and  mon^  In  surveying — though  from  diffiBrent  points  of 
view,  and  for  the  realization  of  very  different  objects — ^tbe 
actual  condition  of  the  people,  through  every  variety  of  rela- 
tionship ; — ^the  very  same  demand  and  necessity  as  existed 
in  order  to  iinsure  the  triumph  of  that  daring  enterprise, 
which  transferred  to  the  fugitive  Tartar  the  crown  apd 
sceptre  of  the  Indian  Monarchy. 


At  present,  however,  we  have  neither  time  nor  space  for  an 
enlarged,  eomprehensive,  and  yet  minutely  accurate  survey 
of  tile  existing  condition  of  the  millions  of  India ; — viewed 
geographically,  in  relation  to  the  multifarious  influei^ceis  of 
q(m1  and  climate  on  their  physical  and  mental  constitution, 
Juibits,  and  pursi^its — or  civilly  and  politically,  in  relation 
to  the  multiplied  details  of  social  and  domestic  economy — 
an  well  as  the  c<Hnplicated  operations  of  varying  systeips  of 
goverpment,  revenue,  axtd  police.  Nor  is  such  a  survey 
necessary  tor  our  inunediate  design.     The  people  of  India 
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are  allowed,  on  all  hands,  tu  be  stink  into  tlio  deptlis  of  •  I 
demoralization  whicli  has  becomo  endemic  and  imivcraal,—  I 
manifeated  in  agi;ravatt-d  forms,  ant!  perpetuated  frora  age 
to  a^,  aa  if  engr;ivi:'n  witb  a.  pen  of  iron  upon  their  charac- 
ter. To  aocovnt  for  such  an  unhappy  condition,  speoubiton 
on  the  subject  have  resortod,  some  to  one  theorj-,  and  sotm 
to  another.  Works  have  biwn  written,  to  prove  that  it  faM 
arisen  toMy  from  mliffocorntnenl — from  tlie  grinding  tjrannj 
of  a  deapotiaiu  so  intenao  and  unmitigatod,  that,  compared 
with  it,  "  tite  autocracy  of  the  Petfrs  and  Paula  of  Rusait 
may  be  called  liberty  and  license.^  Volumes  have  been 
published,  to  demonstrate  tliat  the  rectnne  and  Jliuinci^ 
system  of  India,  and  that  alo-ne,  is  at  "  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  eTil,"— alono  has  generated  tha  present  state  of 
*'  moral  degradation.'"  To  one  who  rculiy  knoica  India,  this 
must  Bound  very  much  like  the  paradoxical  theory  of  the 
Natunlist,  who  would  contend  that  icebergs  are  generated 
without  frost,  and  tliat  tropical  vegetation  shoots  up  in 
wildest  luxuriance  without  heat.  Iilisgovemment,  in  its 
various  departments,  has  had  its  own  share  in  imprinting 
hideous  soars  on  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  people  of  India; 
— ^but  it  is  only  one  of  many  causes — and  that  by  no  meona 
the  most  influential.  In  many  respects  it  is  itself  only  the 
natural  effect  of  a  more  potent  antecedent  -cause ; — and 
that,  beyond  all  debate,  is  false  religion.  As  the  instm- 
mental  cause  in  originating  and  perpetuating  the  past  and 
present  extraordinary  condition  of  the  people  of  India,  th^ 
scheme  of  reUgmta  faith  and  polity  is  almost  the  all  in  all. 

But  how  are  wo  to  ascertain  what  the  religious  faith  of 
the  people  of  India  is  in  its  theory  and  practical  tendency  I 
Let  this  question  be  answered  by  another.  Suppose  a  native 
of  India  were  to  visit  Europe,  how  could  ho  aasure  himself 
as  to  the  nature  and  character  of  the  religious  faitli  of  its 
inhabitants!  He  would  soon  discover  that,  with  certain 
exceptions,  one  faith,  or  at  least  a  faith  under  one  generic 
denomination,  prevailed  over  all  its  kingdoms  and  provincea. 
Is  this,  he  might  ask,  a  mere  traditionary  creed,  founded  on 
no  better  authority  than  the  senseless  fetish  of  the  Moor,  or 
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the  witching  spells  of  the  Kaffer  ?  No :  right  or  wrong,  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  would  be  found  appealing  to  a  com- 
mon written  standard, — an  authoritative  record,  believed 
by  them  to  contain  a  divine  revelation.  The  stranger  wishes 
to  know  what  the  system  is.  How  is  he  to  proceed  ?  There 
are  two  ways,  either  of  which  he  may  choose.  He  may  con- 
sult with  professors  of  the  faith,  and  endeavour,  from  oral 
communication^  to  deduce  his  conclusions ;  or,  he  may  at  once 
refer  to  the  original  written  standard  itself.  Which  of  these 
modes  is  likely  to  furnish  the  speediest  and  most  satisfactory 
result  \  Surely  the  latter.  In  the  former  case,  he  soon  finds 
not  only  endless  variety,  but  such  interminable  contrariety, 
that  he  is  utterly  puzzled  and  bewildered, — a  hundred  schools 
of  theology ;  a  thousand  sects ;  ten  thousand  varying  opi- 
nions; and  the  standard  itself  treated  with  difierence  or 
indifference  through  all  gradations,  between  the  extremes  of 
absolute  reverence  or  of  absolute  abhorrence.  What,  then, 
is  he  to  do!  What  can  he  do,  but  resolve  to  apply  to  the 
standard  and  judge  for  himself!  As  an  impartial  investi- 
gator he  may  soon  perceive  which  class  of  Christians  hold 
most  nearly  by  its  plain  and  obvious  announcements, — 
which  practically  conceal  these  under  a  load  of  redundan- 
cies,— and  which  virtually  annihilate  them  by  countless 
omissions.  With  his  acquired  knowledge  of  the  contents  of 
the  common  standard,  he  may  then  look  abroad ;  and,  em- 
ploying such  knowledge  as  a  clew  to  unravel  the  labyrinth, 
he  may  be  able  to  trace  his  way  along  its  most  intricate 
windings.  Or,  to  change  the  figure,  there  is,  after  all,  as 
he  cannot  fail  to  observe,  a  central  stream  of  orthodoxy, — 
though,  as  it  rolls  along  over  many  soils,  in  widely  distant 
realms,  it  ever  and  anon  receives  some  new  and  peculiar 
tinge  in  the  passage.  And  if  there  are  numberless  rills 
drawn  off  from  the  main  current,  he  can  now  mark  the 
points  of  divergence ;  and  can  trace  many  of  the  interposing 
obstacles  that  force  them  to  pursue  devious  courses.  Whether 
he  believe  in  it  or  not,  ho  now  sees  what  Christianity  really 
is;  and  he  understands  how  it  operates  in  stamping  its 
impress  on  the  mind  and  manners  of  Christendom. 
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Pretamij  aimiUr  is  tlie  case  with  India.  Th«f«,  t 
moat  other  ke&then  uatioua,  tbu  people  at  oiioc  appeil  f*c 
the  root  vid  origin  of  their  faith  aiid  pmcticv,  to  cvrtAia 
books  which  thcjr  hold  to  be  divine ; — thej'  appeal  to  themu 
autboritativft  standarda,  exactly  in  the  same  wuy  as  Cluit- 
tians  are  woat  to  appeal  to  the  Bible.  There,  too,  the  saaw 
caiuea  hare  produoed  the  same  practical  niBult«.  Id  tix 
course  of  tinio  the  i^acred  bookii  have  been  variously  into- 
preted.  Heii<!C-  the  risu  of  innumerable  schools  of  thvolog;, 
— with  ■hadi^H  of  ditft-reucu  more  or  leas  diotioctly  markst^ 
between  the  nxtnuics  of  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy.  Umw 
the  growth  of  couutlesH  systenu,  or  what,  in  EurojMU 
phrase,  might  be  termed  "  Itodiea  of  Divinity."  Hvnoi^  tlw 
aooomnlation  of  a,  multitude  of  communtarieH  on  the  urij^iul 
atandarda, — jind  ae  tnaiiy  coinuients  on  the  couimentariM,— 
and  as  many  more  on  the^e  again, — till  the  nunibur  haa  swola 
and  riaen  almost  into  the  region  of  the  ineredible.  SlJIl,  iu 
the  midst  of  all,  there  is  a  main  current  of  faith  ;  whence 
may  be  aeen  spreading  out.  bronchve,  and  sub-braoche*, 
into  all  the  boundless  vagaries  of  sect,  fichisni,  and  horeqF- 
Our  great  object,  then,  must  be  to  make  a  direct  appeal  to 
the  original  Htandanie,  and  therein  obtain,  if  possible,  ft 
glimpse  of  the  main  stream  uf  Hiiiduisni.  With  the  advao- 
tage  of  such  n  glimpse,  we  may,  if  we  will,  be  enabled  to  trftoe 
the  most  minute  and  subordinate  ramtiications, — whether 
spreading  out  into  the  smooth  champaign  of  the  Eound,  or 
into  the  nigged  domain  of  the  heretical.  Without  it,  we 
may  launefa  forth  our  bark  of  inquirj-,  but  we  shall  soon  find 
ourselves  drifting  on  a  wide  sea,  without  sun,  moon,  or  stara  j 
without  chart,  rudder,  or  conipass.  A  knowledge  of  what  u 
generally  held  to  be  the  most  sound  and  catholic  system  M 
indispensable  to  our  understanding  the  vaiying  sliadoe  d 
opinion  within  the  pale  of  orthodoxy ;  it  is  indispensable  to 
a  proper  comprehension  of  the  divergencies  of  heresy  ;  it  is 
indispensable  to  a  full  elueidattun  of  the  daring  schemes  of 
open  and  avowed  unbelief;  it  is  absolutely  indispensable 
to  a  satisfactory  oxaniiuation  of  the  anomalous  hcredjti 
condition  of  the  people. 
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I  now  speak  exclusively  of  the  Brahmanical  eyBtem  of 
itition ;  because  it  comprehends,  in  the  oumb^  of  its 
es,  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  Hindustan.  It 
lot,  however,  be  forgotten,  that  there  is  a  very  large 
cnmadan  population,  of  many  millions,  interspersed 
rhout  all  the  provinces.  The  proportion  of  Hindus 
[ahammadans  varies  exceedingly  in  different  districts, 
latter  being  in  some  places  in  the  ratio  of  a  tenth,  or 
itiethy  or  even  less ;  and  in  others,  greatly  preponder^ 
'er  the  former.  Besides  both  these  classes,  there  are 
"ous  aboriginal  tribes  thinly  scattered  over  the  almost 
etrable  forests  of  the  interior,  and  the  almost  inacces- 
mountain  ranges  on  the  frontiers,  that  have  never 
wledged  the  supremacy  of  Brahma,  or  bowed  beneath 
ord  of  the  false  prophet.  Numerically,  however,  these 
constitute  no  more  than  an  atom  of  the  dense  mass 
population  of  Hindustan. 

taking,  therefore,  in  a  generic  sense,  the  Brahmanical 
,8  the  iMiional  faith  of  India,  in  the  same  way  as  Chris- 
Y  is  the  national  faith  of  Europe.  What  influence 
!;ianity  has  nobly  exerted  in  Europe,  in  the  way  of 
gnating  its  general  mind ;  moulding  its  governments ; 
kting  its  jurisprudence;  originating  its  institutions, 
,  civil,  and  sacred ;  conununicating  vitality  and  direc- 
o  much  of  its  literature  and  science ; — Brahmanism 
ischievously  exerted  in  India—only  to  a  vastly  larger 
t,  and  in  a  vastly  intenser  degree.  It  is  this  considerar 
fhich  invests  the  subject  with  a  practical  importance 
B  utterly  overwhelming.  If — like  the  faith  of  ancient 
:;  in  the  divinity  of  crocodiles  and  onions ;  or  that  of 
ea,  in  magic  and  enchantments ;  or  that  of  Greece  and 
,  in  mythological  heroes, — if,  like  any  or  all  of  these, 
iligion  of  Brahma  were  now  swept  away  as  by  a  whirl- 
from  heaven,  or  shut  up  with  its  own  deserted  emblems, 
d  befitting  companionship  with  asps  and  snakes  in  the 
IS  of  Elephanta  and  Ellora; — or  if,  like  the  barren 
lations  of  Orecian  and  German  philosophy, — the  ideal- 
>f  Plato,  and  the  transcendentalisms  of  Fiohte, — the 
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Pantheistic  rcvorivs  of  Vjum.  and  tho  ecltoinstie 
of  Sankaza.  Aoharya,  had  been  confined  to  (.hv  grovm  of  At 
Aacotic  or  tho  Hchoots  of  thu  Sophiet ; — then,  indeed,  vnii 
we  not  trespass  on  the  time,  or  distract  th«  attention  of  ■ 
Christian  eoimnunity,  cither  by  our  expoaitioHM  or  our  Vt- 
pOBures.  Jhit  it  ie  becanso  tho  Brahnianical  eryetcm  hw. 
for  three  thousund  years,  exortod  nn  otnnipot4>noy  of  malig- 
nant energ-y  over  tho  intellect  and  morals  of  tho  millioiu  of 
India ; — it  is  beeaunc  it  still  flourinhof  n«  a  living,  «>pfrtitia. 
tremendous  nality,  —  shaping  tlic  opinions,  tnoulding  the 
character,  controlling  the  actions,  and  fixing  the  eternal  des- 
tinies of  all  these  unhappy  millions ; — it  is  on  this  aceoont. 
that  pity  and  compassion,  policy  and  duty,  reason  and  i&v- 
lation, — all  combine  in  demanding  from  Hritieh  OhriHtiaiu 
a  thorougji  examination  of  the  cysteni,  tlmt  they  maybe 
enabled  the  better  to  adapt  their  measures  for  iXt  fin^ 
extirpation  and  overthrow. 


Th»  system,  in  its  varied  departmonts  of  religion,  scionK, 
and  literature,  is  developed  in  writings  tliat  are  held  to  be 
sacred.  The  grand  repository  of  all  these  writings  is  thf 
Sanskrit  language. 

In  times  of  remote  antiquity  this  language,  in  its  primi- 
tive and  least  artificial  form,  must  have  been  spoken  throng 
out  those  Gangetic  provinces  that  encircle  what  tho  relt^- 
ous  associations  of  tho  sons  of  Brahma  would  hallow  as  tlieir 
Jerusalem  and  Holy  Land;  or  what  tho  glowing  olosnoal 
rocolloctions  of  tho  West  wonid  delight  in  sumaming  the 
Troy,  and  the  Athens,  and  the  Oljinpus  of  India.  It  no 
longer,  however,  flourishes  as  a  living  vehicle  of  thought. 
Still,  it  is  not  wholly  dead.  As  the  fruitful  parent  of  a 
numerous  progeny,  it  has  transfused  a  portion  of  ite  life  and 
substance  and  form  into  almost  all  the  vernacular  dialects 
now  in  use,  from  the  Indus  to  the  Irrawady — from  the  spicy 
groves  of  (Joylon,  to  the  Tempo  vale  of  Cashmere. 

To  the  veneration  wherewith  the  natives  of  India,  from 
time   immfmorial,    have   regarded    this   language   and   ita 
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alphabet,  there  are  scarcely  any  reasonable  bounds.  Its 
very  name  implies  perfection.  Not  figuratively,  but  soberly 
and  seriously  is  it  at  all  times  spoken  of  by  learned  and 
unlearned,  as  the  very  "  language  of  the  celestials.**^  To  its 
alphabetic  character,  also,  they  attribute  a  divine  origin ; 
and  hence  its  ordinary,  and  indeed,  only  designation, — the 
deva  nagari^  or  "  the  writings  of  the  gods."*^  "  They  are 
believed,"  says  Sir  W.  Jones,  "  to  have  been  taught  by  the 
Divinity  himself,  who  prescribed  the  artificial  order  of  them 
in  a  voice  from  heaven." 

Nor  is  such  praise  altogether  the  hyperbolical  eflusion  of 
superstitious  reverence.  European  scholars  seem  to  have 
vied  with  each  other  in  giving  adequate  expression  to  their 
admiration  of  the  Sanskrit.  '^  As  a  language,"  says  Halhed, 
"  it  is  very  copious  and  nervous ;  and  far  exceeds  the  Greek 
and  Arabic  in  the  regularity  of  its  etymology."  In  a  similar 
strain.  Sir  W.  Jones  still  more  emphatically  remarks,  '^  It  is 
a  language  of  wonderful  structure ;  more  perfect  than  the 
Greek ;  more'copious  than  the  Latin ;  and  more  exquisitely 
refined  than  either."  The  voice  which  thus  issued  from  the 
oracles,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  has  been  re-echoed  from 
the  academic  bowers  of  England.  The  praise,  observes  Tal- 
bqys,  which  Gibbon  bestowed  on  the  Greek,  seems  fully  as 
a{>plicable  to  the  Sanskrit, — ^^  It  is  a  musical  and  prolific 
language,  that  gives  a  soul  to  the  objects  of  sense,  and  a 
body  to  the  abstractions  of  philosophy."  "  The  music  of 
Sanskrit  composition,"  adds  Dr  Wilson  of  Oxford,  "  must 
ever  be  inadequately  represented  by  any  other  tongue." 
And  lest  the  field  of  eulogy  should  be  monopolised  by  Bri- 
tish Uteraii^  whether  in  India  or  in  England,  the  theme  has 
been  rapturously  responded  to  by  the  savans  of  Grermany 
and  France.  ^^  The  Sanskrit,"  says  Adelung,  as  a  written 
language,  '^  has  be^  raised  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  per- 
fection." More  than  this,  adds  M.  Chezy,  it  is,  by  way  of 
eminence,  ^^  the  celebrated  dialect,  perhaps  spoken  by  the 
gods  of  Homer ;  and  if  not,  worthy  to  be  so." 

Do  such  eulogiums  still  appear  too  extravagant  to  quad- 
rate with  simple  truth  i     Let  us  then  turn  to  the  calm  and 
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sober  eatinuu-.  pith<n-il  from  the  rcsearvlico  or  Profowor 
Heeren,  It  woulil  inilcitil  bo  diffioult,  romarkit  th*  vener 
able  ProfMfc>r,  to  iniitAnoc  luinther  ltuifpiag«  exiiibiUng  * 
just  a  proportion  bvtwoon  the  vowels  and  thd  oonsonanU,  ii 
which  it  iff  not  ovi-n  oncooded  by  the  Spanish.  It  adntiU  tk 
cmploymmt  of  rhyme,  without,  howorpr,  being  fettered  bj 
ita  rertriotjons ;  amt  poHieanefl  a  poi>tie  prose,  richlY  nnbet- 
liflhed.  It  ha*,  monwvcr.  reached  a  high  degree  of  Kientifif 
cnltivatJon ;  and  presents  us  ivith  abundanen  or  technical 
terms  to  ezproea  the  mottt  abstract  ideas.  Altogt^her,  era 
admitting  ttiat  its  elaiuu  upon  our  admiration  have  Mn^ 
times  been  onthnsiastically  overrated,  yet  it  la  hanlly  pos- 
sible to  aroid  conaidoring  it  as  one  of  the  richest,  niMt 
harmonionB,  and  rcfinod  languages  in  the  world. 


The  original  writings  tteneralfy  deemed  aaerfit  and  ooMS- 
ieai  that  are  wrapped  up  in  this  venerable  t^tngue,  are  pi* 
digiously  ToluminouB,  They  are  ordinarily  reduced  into 
four  classes,  which  are  subdivided  into  eighteen  heads. 

The  fint  and  highest  cla^e  consists  of  the  fonr  FMk 
These  are  not  only  the  most  ancient,  but  the  most  aacrtd 
compositionB  in  the  Sanskrit.  They  are  almost  universal); 
regarded  as  at  onee  the  fountains  of  all  true  religion  ;  and 
the  primeTal  sources  of  every  other  species  of  useful  know- 
ledge. They  arc  believed  by  the  great  ma«a  of  the  peopt« 
of  India  to  be  old  as  eternity — not  revealed  through  tho 
instrumentality  of  any  human  being,  however  exalted  ;  but 
proceeding  direct  and  entire  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Creator 
himself.  On  this  account  it  is  that  they  are  enshrined  in 
such  unapproachable  sacredncss,  and  challenge  a  reverence 
far  more  profound  than  is  conceded  to  any  other  of  tlie 
inspired  writings. 

The  teeond  class  consists  of  the  four  Upa-  Vedas  or  iSW^ 
Scriptures.  Those  were  deduced  immediately  and  severally 
from  the  /our  original  Vedaa ;  and  were  delivered  to  man- 
kind by  Brahma,  and  other  deities,  and  inspired  sages.  They 
treat  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine, — of  music  ia 
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its  most  extended  signification, — of  archery,  architecture, 
and  sixty-four  mechanical  arts. 

The  third  class  consists  of  the  six  Ved-^ngaSy  or  hodies  of 
learning^ — derived  from  the  same  primordial  source, — ^and 
revelded  by  divine  persons,  or  written  by  inspired  saints. 
They  treat  of  the  principles  and  facts  of  astronomy,— of 
granunar  and  prosody, — of  pronunciation,  and  the  signifi- 
cation of  difficult  words  aUd  phrases  in  the  Vedas, — of  reli- 
gious rites  and  ceremonies,— of  charms  and  incantations. 

The /imrf  A  class  consists  of  the  four  Up-angas^  or  appended 
bodies  of  learning^ — so  named,  from  their  being  always  placed 
last  in  the  enumeration  of  the  sacred  writings.    This  is  by  far 
the  tnost  copious  division.    The  first  embraces  the  eighteen 
Puranas  or  sacred  poems,  believed  to  have  been  written  by 
the  divine  sage — Vyasa.     These  treiit  of  cosmogony .  and 
chronology,— of  geography  and  astronomy,— of  the  genealo- 
gies and  exploits  of  gods,  demigods,  and  heroes, — of  virtue 
and  good  works,— of  the  nature  of  the  soul,  and  the  means 
of  final  emancipation.    Besides  the  Pwranas^  the  first  Up- 
anga  comprises  the  Ramayan  and  Mahahharat^ — written, 
the  former  by  Valmiki,  the  latter  by  Vyasa, — designated  by 
Europeans  the  great  classical  epics  of  India, — ^the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  of  Sanskrit  poetry,* — and  believed  by  the  Hindus 
themselves  to  be  of  divine  origin.     In  the  introduction  of 
the  Ramayan,  its  surpassing  excellency  is  thus  expressed : — 
*'  He  who  sings  and  hears  this  poem  continually,  has  attain- 
ed to  the  highest  state  of  enjoyment,  and  will  finally  be 
equal  to  the  gods."*^    The  great  object  of  those  giant  epics  is 
to  rehearse  the  achievements  of  Vishnu,  the  second  person 
of  the  Hindu  Triad,  who  is  represented  in  the  Ramayan  as 
incarnate  in  the  person  of  Rama ;  and  in  the  Mahabharat, 
as  incarnate  in  the  person  of  Krishna.     Both,  however, 
abound  with  digressions,  or  interlocutory  conversations  put 
into  the  mouths  of  gods,  sages,  and  heroes.     Of  these,  the 
most  celebrated  is  the  Bhagavad  Gita^ — ^an  episode  of  the 
Mahabharat,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  the  god 
Krishna  and  his  favourite  pupil,  the  hero  Arjun,  on  sub- 
jects of  abtruse  theology.    It  has  been  pronounced  the  most 
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"  curious  exposition  of  the  Ii  a  If- mythological,  liaiF-pliiloM 
cal  panthciem  of  the  Brahmans"  which  hoe  yet  heen  broi 
to  light.  The  t«cond  and  fkird  Up-angafi  consists  of  the  ! 
principal  works  on  Logic  or  Diali-ctice ;  and  Metaphj 
or  Disquisitions  on  the  essence  und  niotU Scat  ions  of  sp 
The  fourth  and  lost  Up-ang»  consists  of  the  Body  of  1 
called  Smrtti,  or  what  is  to  ho  rememhered :  in  eight 
books ;  compiled  by  Manu,  tho  son  of  Brahma,  and  oi 
sacred  pcnsowtgoB, — detailing  all  manner  of  duties  coon 
od  with  tiic  worship  of  Crod,  and  all  the  pussiblo  relat 
that  can  Bubeiat  between  nuu  and  man. 

The  writings  now  enumvratod  arc  usuully  etyled  ' 
Great  Siiastras,  or  bookt  nf  tacrfi  ordinance, — "  8a< 
ordinance  delivered  by  ineplratiou," — to  cou tradistingi 
them  from  a  coantleft  host  of  other  trorit,  original  and  der 
tivc,  whose  authority,  though  often  highly  revcrtMiced,  i 
not  bo  acknowlodgcd  as  absolutely  divine. 

What  an  aggregate  do  the  tacred  torittnift  of  the  Bin 
form !  Along  with  their  number,  only  consider  their  b 
Of  this,  from  the  cireumstaneo  of  their  being  compose) 
a  species  of  blank  verse,  or  meaenrcd  prose,  some  com 
tion  may  be  conveyed  to  the  general  reader.  The  j£Qei< 
Virgil  extend  to  about  twelve  thousand  lines;  the  Iljad 
Homer  to  double  that  nimibcr ;— but  the  Ramayan  of  \ 
miki  rolls  on  to  about  a  hundred  thousand ;  while  the  1 
habharat  of  Vyasa  quadruplus  even  that  sum  !  Many  of 
other  sacred  works  exhibit  a  voluminouencsB  quite  as  an 
ing.  The  four  Vedae,  when  collected,  form  eUeen  huge  fi 
^  volumes.     The  Puraua^,  which  constitute  but  part  of 

;'  first  of  the  Up-angas,  extend  to  about  ttco  milliona  of  Ho 

\  In  one  of  these  it  is  gravely  asserted,  on  divine  author 

that,  originally,  the  whole  series  of  Puranas  alone  conaii 
of  "  one  hundred  JColis.  or  a  tkoufand  millions  of  atarusi 
but  as  four  hundred  thousand  of  these  were  considered  i 
ficient  for  the  instruction  of  man,  the  rest  were  reserved 
the  gods !"  Well  might  Sir  W.  Jones  exclaim,  that  "  wht 
ever  we  direct  our  attention  to  Hindu  literature,  the  not 
of  infinity  presents  itself," — and  sure  enough  the  longest 
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would  not  suf&ce  for  a  single  perusal  of  works  that  rise  and 
swell  protuberant  like  Himalayas,  above  the  bulkiest  com- 
positions of  every  land  beyond  the  confines  of  India !  To 
the  system  of  Hinduism,  as  unfolded  and  developed  in  these 
ponderous  masses,  may  not  unaptly  be  applied  the  graphic 
language  of  our  great  Epic  poet  in  reference  to  another 
theme.  In  strict  and  sober  literality  may  we  characterise 
it  as— 

An  unfathomable  ocean,  without  bounds, 

Without  dimensions,  where  length,  breadth,  and  height. 

And  time,  and  space  are  lost  1 


How,  then,  can  we  pretend  or  presume,  within  so  narrow 
a  compass  as  ours,  to  convey  any  thing  like  an  adequate 
conception  of  a  system  so  stupendous  t  Doubtless,  to  enter 
into  details,  would  be  an  utterly  impracticable  attempt. 
But  is  this  necessary  ?  We  think  not.  When  a  traveller 
enters  an  unknown  territory,  anxious  to  carry  away  with 
him  a  vivid  impression  of  some  magnificent  landscape,  there 
are  tico  ways  in  which  he  may  proceed  to  realize  his  design. 
He  mB,y^  first  of  all,  set  out  with  an  examination  of  the  dif- 
ferent objects  in  detail,  that  bestud  the  diversified  surface. 
He  may  skirt  the  lake,  penetrate  the  forest,  and  emerge 
into  the  open  field.  He  may  trace  the  meandering  of  each 
sparkling  rill,  as  it  winds  its  way  back  into  some  Alpine 
glade.  He  may  pursue  the  course  of  the  mighty  stream, 
now  flowing  on  in  unmurmuring  peacefulness,  and  anon 
bursting  headlong  in  the  foam  and  thunder  of  a  cataract. 
He  may,  in  retracing  his  steps,  cross  the  verdant  mead,  and 
soliloquize  in  the  sequestered  grotto.  He  may  then  enter 
the  umbrageous  avenue  and  confront  the  baronial  castle, 
whose  battlements  seem  to  vie,  in  massive  grandeur,  with 
the  "  munitions  of  rocks  "^  that  guard,  from  age  to  age,  the 
bounding  horizon.  And  last  of  all,  he  may  ascend  some 
neighbouring  eminence,  and  fix  his  admiring  gaze  on  all  the 
varied  objects,  harmoniously  combined  in  one  bright  and 

glorious  assemblage.     Or,  reversing  the  order  of  this  pro- 
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cedure,  our  traveller  may,  fiHi  of  all,  moimt  tUd  nwit 
commanding  eleration ;  and  having  eaaght^  at  a  gtanao^a 
panoramic  view  of  the  wide-spread  scene,  he  may  lAsa  pl^ 
ceed  to  a  minute  and  piece-meal  inspeotioii  of  its  alinsil 
endlessly  varied  objects. 

We  need  not  stop  here  to  canvass  the  respective  adfi» 
toges  and  disadvantages  of  these  plans.  Either  may  ism 
in  the  same  result,  as  regards  the  ultimate  impreasion  sad 
lasting  recollections  of  the  spectator.  But,  during  the  in- 
termediate stages  of  the  closer  and  narrower  survey,  the 
degrees  of  satisfaction  in  his  mind  may  be  vastly  difierent 
In  following  the  former  of  the  two  plans,  the  relative  bei^ 
ings  and  mutual  dependencies  of  the  multitudinous  objects^ 
viewed  as  parts  of  one  great  whole — not  being  diaoenied, 
the  traveller  finds  himself  isolated  at  every  turn,  as  if  loll 
amid  the  intricacies  of  a  labyrinth.  If  he  have  pursned  tliB 
latter  of  the  two  plans,  he  can  enter  on  the  examinatian  cf 
particular  objects,  with  the  full  advantage  of  a  prpviouJy 
acquired  mental  perception  of  their  reciprocal  bearings  and 
connections,  as  component  parts  of  a  harmonious  whola 
The  latter  plan,  accordingly,  is  that  which  most  travellen^ 
having  the  liberty  of  choice,  would  be  disposed  to  follov. 
Let  us  profit  by  their  example.  Without  attempting  to 
enter  into  a  minute  description  of  the  various  oomponent 
parts  of  Hinduism  viewed  separately  and  in  detail,  let  us  it 
once  ascend  the  mount  of  intellectual  vision,  and  endeavour 
to  present  a  eoup-d-cBtl  of  the  stupendous  system.  And 
should  the  inquirer  carry  away  with  him  a  general  impresnoa 
of  the  relative  bearings  and  relations  of  the  mare  prommtmi 
objects,  he  will  be  the  better  enabled  to  fill  up  the  ontlins 
from  the  subsequent  investigations  of  a  minuter  survey. 


Strange  as  it  may  sound  in  the  ears  of  those  who  m^f 
never  have  hoard  of  the  Hindus  but  as  a  nation  of  poly^ 
thcists  and  idolaters,  it  is,  nevertheless,  true,  that  the  very 
foundation  of  their  system  is  laid  in  the  belief  and  assertion 
of  the  existence  of  one  great  universal  self-exhting  Spirii^-^ 
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r  the  fount  and  origin  of  all  other  beings,  animate  or  inani- 
U  mate,  material  or  immaterial.  The  incommunicable  appel- 
J  iation  of  this  supreme  and  eternal  Spirit,  viewed  in  its  own 
i  Abstract  impersonal  essence,  is  Brahm  ; — ^a  noun  in  the 
neuter  gender,  never  to  be  confounded  with  Brahma^  a  noun 
.  tnasculine^ — the  distinguishing  title  of  the  first  person  of  the 
Hindu  Triad. 

A  distinct  understanding  of  *the  real  nature  and  character 
of  this  Supreme  Grod  of  India, — in  itself  indispensable  to- 
¥irards  an  adequate  comprehension  of  the  system  of  Hindu- 
ism,— is  highly  important  on  other  and  independent  grounds^ 
Again  and  again  have  missionaries  of  every  name  expa- 
tiated on  the  degrading  and  abominable  practices  of  Indian 
idolatry.     For  this,  how  often  have  the  enamoured  votaries 
of  Oriental  literature  branded,  them  as  ignorant,  or  rated 
them  as  fools  ?     '  What ! '  say  they,  '  abuse  and  insult  whole 
millions  of  people,  as  if  they  were  nothing  but  vile  idolaters ! 
You  credulously  trust  to  modern  apocryphal  writings,  and 
to  comiptfons  of  ancient  truth.     Go  to  their  original  stand- 
ards, and  thence  learn  that  their  creed  is  based  on  a  belief 
in  the  U7iity  of  God  ;  of  whom,  as  he  is  devoid  of  corporeal 
organs,  and,  consequently,  beyond  the  apprehension  of  sense, 
no  image  has  ever  been  framed  by  the  artifice  of  man.^ 
*  Well,'  the  missionaries  may  reply,  '  you  appeal  to  the  ori* 
ginal  standards,  as  if  you  monopolized  all  the  learning,  and 
we  all  the  ignorance.     To  the  original  standards  let  us  go. 
With  these  spread  out  before  us  as  well  as  before  you,  we 
at  once  allow  that  a  certain  description  of  unity  is  predica- 
ted of  the  Supreme  Spirit ;  and  that  of  it  no  image  has  ever 
jet  been  fashioned.     But,  with  this  admission,  we  do  chal- 
lenge you  and  the  whole  world  of  Orientalists  to  prove,  that 
idolatry  is  not,  at  the  same  time,  systematically  taught,  and 
its  observances  peremptorily  enjoined.     The  proof,  however, 
may  be  spared ;  since,  in  futility,  it  could  scarcely  be  equalled 
by  the  attempt  to  show  that  the  Novum  Orpanon  of  Bacon 
contains  no  notice  of  the  inductive  method  of  philosophy ; 
nor  the  Principia  of  Newton  any  glimpse  of  the  principles 
of  gravitation.     Besides,  seeing  that  practically  the  great 
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]na88  of  the  people  are  idolaters,  we  may  be  well  ezeoaed 
({welling  chiefly  on  that  theme.  Sinoe  it  can  be  no  ini 
to  describe  a  people  exactly  aa  they  are,  and  no  abme 
designate  things  by  their  proper  names ;  and,  since  thii 
all  that  we  have  done,  or  ever  will  do, — to  charge  ns  n 
insulting  and  abusing  millions  of  our  fellow-oreatiires, 
only  to  indulge  in  *^  railing  accusation,^  which  it  wooM 
become  us  to  retaliate.* 

Compelled  to  acknowledge  that  idolatry  is  not  ma 
tolerated,  but  largely  inculcated  in  the  original  stands 
of  Hinduism,  Orientalists  still  cling,  with  almost  para 
fondness,  to  the  assertion  of  one  Supreme  God,  as  a  si 
cient  counterpoise  to  all  polytheism.  What  eulogies  h 
they  not  pronounced  on  the  sublimity  and  grandeur  wb 
with  his  attributes  have  been  pourtrayed !  How  manj 
consequence,  have  been  led  into  the  profoundest  admiiml 
of  Hindu  theism !  But  lest  any  one  should  be  carried  v 
by  an  impression  which  may  rest  on  nothing  better  tl 
the  principle  of  the  adage,  that  '^  whatever  is  nnknowi 
held  as  magnificent,""  it  is  proper  briefly  to  approach,  j 
narrowly  to  scan  the  subject. 

It  in  freely  and  fully  conceded  that  to  Brahm^  '^  the  I 
vcrsal  Lord,""  all  natural  divine  attributes  are  constai 
ascribed  in  detail.  He  is  represented  as  fcithoui  heffinmm 
end^  eternal ;  that  fchich  is  and  must  remain,  unehanff$tB 
without  dimefmom^  infinite ;  without  parts,  immaUrial^  « 
sihle  ;  omnipotent,  omniscient,  omnipresent ;  enjoying  im^ 
felicity.  After  listening  to  such  a  description,  do  you  be 
to  think  that  you  have  been  introduced  into  the  sooiet 
beings,  who,  speaking  with  no  mortal  voice,  have  gi 
utterance  to  the  language  of  a  sublime  theism!  Or, 
experience  taught  you  to  pause  ere  you  allow  that  the  n 
ascription  of  epithets,  however  expressive  of  grandeur 
excellence,  necessarily  constitutes  an  infallible  evidence  of 
existence  of  corre8i)onding  conceptions  t  Or,  supposing 
conceptions  to  have  once  existed,  have  you  learnt  from 
history  of  the  past,  that  language,  more  stable  than  tLe& 
thought,  has  often  outlived  primitive  ideas ;  and  that. 
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antique  casket  of  rare  workmanship,  which  may  have 
been  the  receptacle  of  precious  jewels  now  no  more,  a  lan- 
guage may  continue  to  retain  the  loftiest  terms  which  can 
now  only  be  viewed  as  venerable  relics  of  what  was  once  the 
vehicle  of  conceptions  correspondent  in  sublimity  i  Or,  does 
inemory  recall  from  the  classic  pages  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
many  a  passage  illumined  with  the  brightest  portraiture  of 
divinity, — ^but  illumined  only  to  contrast  the  more  strongly 
with  the  gloom  of  others  which  embody  conceptions  the  most 
derogatory  to  the  divine  character  and  perfections  ?  And 
are  you  thus  prepared  to  anticipate  a  like  interblcnding 
of  colours  in  the  portrait  of  the  Indian  Brahm !  It  is  well 
that  you  should  ;  for,  on  farther  inquiry,  you  soon  find  that 
there  are  no  epithets  more  frequently  applied  to  the  Supreme 
Brahm,  than  such  as  signify  that  he  is  tmthout  qualities  or 
attributes.  Are  you  startled  at  the  apparent  contradiction  I 
The  Hindu  replies,  that  contradiction  there  is  none.  If, 
indeed,  the  Supreme  were  represented  as  ''  invested  with 
qualities  and  attributes,"  and  ^^  devoid  of  these  "  at  one  and 
the  same  instant  of  time,  such  representation  would  be 
self-contradictory.  But  these  different,  or  rather  opposite 
and  mutually  destructive  states,  or  modifications  of  being, 
are  not  cotemparaneous,  but  successive ;  each  of  them  being 
assumed  alternately  after  immense  intervals  of  time. 

The  primary  and  proper  state  of  Brahm^s  being,  is  that  in 
which  he  exists  wholly  without  qualities  or  attributes.  When 
he  thus  exists,  there  is  no  visible  external  universe.  He  is 
then  denoted  emphatically  the  one — without  a  second. 
Not  merely  one,  genericalfyy  as  being  truly  possessed  of  a 
divine  nature;— not  merely  one,  hypostatically^  as  being 
simple,  uncompounded,  and,  therefore,  without  parts  ; — not 
merely  one,  numerically^  as  being,  in  point  of  fact,  the  only 
actually  existing  deity.  No.  He  is  simply,  absolutely,  and 
by  necetoity  of  nature,  one ; — and  not  only  so,  but  he  is  one 
in  the  sense  of  excluding  the  very  possibility  of  the  existence 
of  any  other  god.  Thus  far  a  Christian  might  accord  in  the 
definition  of  the  divine  unity.  It  is,  in  words^  the  very  defi- 
nition which  the  Bible  gives  of  the  unity  of  the  ^'  only  living 
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and  true  G'od.^  But  tho  Hindu  advanoeB  a  step  farther.  Hi 
eonccives,  that  when  Brahm  eziits  in  his  proper  and  dunft*' 
teriHtic  state,  he  is  one ;  not  merely  in  the  sense  of  exdndiig 
other  gods,  but  in  the  sense  of  excluding  the  possibility  of 
the  existence  of  any  other  being  whatever.  He  is  thus  aoi 
merely  one^  but  the  <me^ — the  single  and  sole  entity  in  At 
universe, — ^yea  more,  the  onlypoirible  entity,  whether  erestei 
or  uncreated.  His  oneness  is  so  absolute,  that  it  not  onlf 
excludes  the  possibility  of  any  other  god,  oo-ordinate,  ff 
subordinate, — but  excludes  the  possibility  of  the  ezisteneeof 
any  other  being,  human  or  angelic,  material  or  immateriiL 

The  Hindu  theolojinst  does  not  stop  even  here,  ffii 
Brahm,  as  already  stated,  exists  '*  without  qualities  or  attri- 
butes.^ What !— literally  and  absolutely  without  quslititf 
or  attributes !  Yes,  literally  and  absolutely  so.  The  pos- 
session of  qualities  or  attributes  implies  multiplicity  asd 
diversity  of  some  kind.  But  Brahm'^s  unity  is  so  perfeodf 
pure,  so  essentially  simple,  that  it  must  exclude  mnltiplieitj 
or  diversity  of  any  kind.  Consequently,  he  is  represented 
OS  existing  without  intellect,  without  intelligence,  withool 
even  the  consciousness  of  his  own  existence  !  Surely  this  ii 
the  very  transcendentalism  of  unity. 

No  wonder  though  the  Hindu  often  exclaims  that  hii 
Supreme  Brahm  is  ^^  nothing."  In  any  sense,  within  the  reaik 
of  human  understanding,  he  is  ^'  nothing.'"  For  the  mind  of 
man  can  form  no  notion  of  matter  or  spirit  apart  firam  ili 
properties  or  attributes.  Let  Brahm,  therefore,  be  zeprn- 
sented  as  utterly  devoid  of  attributes,  and,  to  human  appifr 
hension,  he  must  be  actually  as  nothing, — a  mere  abstast 
negation  more  absolute  than  darkness^  of  which  it  has  bes 
remarked,  that  it  is  endowed  with  tho  property  of  at  asf 
time  admitting  light ;  or  than  silence^  which  has  the  quali^ 
of  admitting  sound ;  or  than  space^  which  has  the  capaoi^ 
of  admitting  extension.  No  wonder  though  the  Hindu  ooar 
fess,  with  a  peculiar  emphasis  of  meaning,  that  his  SuproM 
Brahm  is  ^^  incomprehensible.'"  There  is  a  sense  in  whiflh 
wo,  too,  apply  this  term  to  tho  true  God — Jehovah.  But 
with  us  it  simply  imports  that  we  can  have  no  perftdtf 
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complete^  or  adequate  Twtian  of  His  nature  and  attributes. 
Though  the  Great  Jehovah  be,  in  this  qualified  sense,  in- 
oomprehensible  by  finite  intelligences.  He  is  not,  on  that 
account,  utterly  unintelligible.  We  may  know  Him  in  part ; 
that  is,  so  far  as  He  has  been  pleased  to  reveal  Himself  in 
His  works  and  Word.  And  such  knowledge,  graciously 
suited  to  our  limited  faculties,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  at  once 
correct  and  true,  though  not  by  any  means  full,  complete, 
or  adequate  to  the  transcendent  Majesty  of  heaven. 

But  the  Brahm  of  Hindu  theology  is  not  incomprehensible 
merely ;  he  is  utterly  unintelligible.  As  represented  in  his 
proper  and  characteristic  state,  he  is  in  reality  neither 
more  nor  less  than  cm  infinite  negation^ — an  infinite  nothing. 
Yet  he  is  described  as  positively  existing,  and  that,  too,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  ineffable  bliss.  This  bliss  or  felicity  is 
not,  cannot  be,  of  a  positive,  but  of  a  negative  character — 
not  active,  but  passive.  Stripped  of  all  attributes,  he  can- 
not exercise  any ;  consequently,  he  is  wholly  inoperative. 
Unincumbered  by  the  cares  of  empire,  or  the  functions  of  a 
superintending  providence,  he  effectuates  no  good,  inflicts 
no  evil,  suffers  no  pain,  experiences  no  emotion.  Ho  exists 
in  a  state  of  unbroken  quiescence, — tranquil  unruffled  sere* 
nity, — ^undisturbed  repose.  In  a  word,  his  beatitude  is 
represented  as  consisting  in  a  languid,  monotonous,  and 
uninterrupted  sleep — a  sleep  so  very  deep  as  never  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  visitation  of  a  dream.  Such  a  state  of 
unvaried,  unimpassioned  blessedness,  must  ever  remain  really 
nnimagined,  as  it  is  in  itself  unimaginable.  To  us  it  can 
seem  little  better  than  the  bliss  of  a  motionless  rock  in  the 
dark  caverns  of  earth,  or  a  decayed  trunk  in  the  forest,  or 
an  insensate  pebble  on  the  sea-shore.  Unlike  the  Supreme 
Divinity  of  Epicurus, — who,  though  idle  and  unfettered  by 
the  agencies  of  government,  enjoyed,  at  least,  a  conscious 
and  comprehensible  bliss,  occupying,  as  he  did,  some  bright 
and  balmy  region  where  the  cloudless  ether  ever  smiled  in 
calm  effulgence, — the  Indian  Brahm  is  represented  as  dwell- 
ing mysteriously  throughout  the  boundless  solitudes  of  space 
— immersed  in  an  abyss  of  darkness — and  steeped  in  the 
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A^licitics  of  a  slumber  so  profound,  at  to  be  not  only  withoat 
a  clroam,  but  without  any  oonBoiousnew  of  hb  own  eaustenea! 

Yet  this  simple,  unextended,  indivisible — this  foimkn^ 
motionless,  qualityless  being  does  not  always  oontinne  to 
exist  amid  the  rayIess*^gloom,  in  a  state  of  dreomlefls  inyer 
turbable  repose.  No :  After  the  lapse  of  unnumbered  age% 
he  somehow  or  other  suddenly  amkes.  Becoming  finr  a 
moment  apprehensive  or  conscious  of  his  own  existence,  he 
breaks  the  death-like  universal  silence,  by  uttering  the  words, 
^'  Brahm  is,^  or, ''  I  am.*"  No  longer  quiescent— motion 
being  now  excited  in  him — ^he  assumes  and  exhibits  active 
qualities  and  attributes.  ^^  Dissatisfied,^  says  the  aaored 
oracle,  '^  with  his  own  solitariness,  a  wish  or  desire  for  dua- 
lity arises  in  his  mind.  In  a  moment,  though  himself  devoid 
of  form,  he  in  sport  imagines  a  form.^  It  is  the  univerad 
form ;  or  the  ideal  form,  model,  or  exemplar  of  the  subse- 
quently manifested  universe.  ^'  The  question,^  as  an  emi- 
nent Orientalist  has  remarked,  ^'  the  question,  how  does 
desire  or  volition  arise  in  this  simple  being ! — forms  the 
subject  of  many  disputes ;  but  I  believe  that  even  the  sub- 
til ty  of  Hindu  metaphysics  has  not  yet  furnished  a  satis- 
factory reply."" 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  desire,  when  the  destined  period 
arrives,  does  arise.  In  obedience  to  it,  the  ideal  form  or  image 
of  the  universe  presents  itself  to  the  divine  conception.  For 
a  moment  it  exists  merely  as  an  unmanifested  image,  with- 
out any  correspondent  reality.  Speedily,  however,  the  de- 
sire which  originated  the  image  or  ideal  form,  is  succeeded 
by  an  act  of  volition — willing  the  ideal  form  to  be  realised 
in  actual  visible  manifestation.  To  the  process  of  prodnctioa 
we  shall  inunediately  refer.  For  the  present,  we  must  caD 
upon  you  specially  to  remark,  that  when  the  universe  has 
once  been  manifested,  the  Supreme  Brahm  instantly  relin- 
quishes his  assumed  condition  of  wakefulness  and  activity 
— instantly  renounces  all  his  assumed  qualities  and  attri- 
butes, or  rather  unitizes  them  Into  the  simplicity  of  his  own 
proper  abstract  essence— once  more  "  changing,^  agreeably 
to  the  words  of  the  divine  Manu,  ^^  changing  the  time  of 
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energy  for  the  time  of  repose,*"  How  far  such  changes  in 
the  state  of  his  being — how  far  such  alternate  assumption 
and  abandonm(?nt  of  active  qualities  and  attributes  can  co- 
here with  the  alleged  immutability  of  his  nature,  it  is  not  for 
us  to  show.  The  Hindu  theologists  reckon  it  a  complete 
vindication  of  his  unchangeableness  to  say,  ^^  that  though  the 
manifestation  of  this  universe  continues  after  it  has  been 
willed  into  existence  by  the  Supreme  Being ;  yet,  as  in  him 
the  volition  immediately  ceases,  and  he  immediately  returns 
to  his  original  and  proper  state,  he  may,  notwithstanding 
a  change  so  very  brief  in  its  duration,  be  still  represented 
as  unchangeable— quiescent,  without  form,  without  quality, 
without  attribute,  or  affection  of  any  kind/^ 


Such  is  Brahm,  the  Supreme  €rod  of  India.  And  as  deists 
and  infidels  of  every  grade,  have  so  often  boastfully  refer- 
red to  the  sublimity  of  Hindu  theism,  it  is  well  to  pause  a 
moment  and  consider  the  character  and  attributes  of  the 
Supreme  Brahm. 

Can  it  fail  to  have  struck  all  of  you  that,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  all  the  attributes  ascribed  to  him  might,  with 
almost  equal  propriety,  be  predicated  of  infinite  space  or  of 
infinite  time  I  Can  it  fail  to  have  struck  all  of  you  that,  in 
the  whole  enumeration,  there  is  not  the  remotest  allusion 
to  a  single  moral  attribute  ?  Now,  what  must  any  one  who 
is  not  wholly  bereft  of  his  proper  humanity,  think  of  a  god 
without  moral  attributes — consequently  a  god  who  is  not 
a  moral  being  at  all  i  Yet,  strange  and  incredible  as  it  may 
appear,  such  is  the  character  of  the  Supreme  God  of  more 
than  a  hundred  millions  of  people  !  Let  the  sacred  Vedas 
be  searched — let  the  Upanishads,  the  purest ,  and  most 
didactic  portions  of  the  Vedas,  be  investigated — let  the 
Vedanta,  the  extracted  essence  of  the  Vedas,  be  examined 
— let  all  the  standards  of  the  higher  schools  of  Indian  Phi- 
losophy and  Theology  be  scrutinized — and  nowhere  can  a 
single  moral  attribute,  properly  so  called^  be  found  ascribed 
to  the  one  god — the  Supreme  Brahm  of  the  Hindus. 


1 
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In  the  Indian  SorqvtnrM  •  oouletpart  amy  ba  innd,  •■ 
wordi,  to  the  ever  memonbk  denlMiaticBi  ^  Hear,  O  Tjaail. 
the  Lord  our  Ood  ia  MM  Lord.*  But  in  the  auDBflntioiifr 
the  perfeotiona  of  the  Sapremet  nothing  will  befimid  iaal 
the  aaoied  writinga  in  the  kaet  degree  eoriahpondiag  to  Ai 
bright  rdl  of  moral  attribatea  unMded  in  th^  aingia  paa* 
elamation  of  theOodof  laraelf— ^  The  Lord,  th«Leadflai 
merciful  and  graoioua,  long-auflRsring,  abundant  in 
and  in  truth-;  *— Clothing  bearing  the  moat  ^iirtant 
blanoe  to  the  glorioua  all-eomprdiendii^  anrnmary  of 
excellenoe,  ^\God  ia  love,**— Jmm,  the  eflbz  and  nndiiMai 
radiance  of  all  moral  perfection. 

But  if  no  moral  attributed  can  be  predieatod  of  At 

Divine  Being,  how  can  men,  constituted  at  they  acOi  regard 

him  with  moral  sentiment !    If  there  be  no  moral  ingredient 

in  his  essence;  no  moral  loveliness  in  his  revealed  olmnotBr; 

no  moral  excellence  in  any  of  his  manifested  aels ; 

can  he  be  admired,  or  reverenced,  or  loved!    Hia 

tenoe  may  astonish ;  his  eternity  and  other  i 

attributes  may  strike  with  wonder  and  amasenftent.    JU 

how  can  the  declaration,  that  he  is  self-existent,  eternal, 

omnipresent,  omnipotent,  unchangeable— birthless,  foFUilHse, 

breathless,  mindless,  colouriess — or  the  assertion  or  denisl 

of  any  other  natural  or  physical  property  whatsoovor^*^ 

awaken  any  moral  susceptibility  in  the  soul  of  man !     Hov 

can  the  contemplation  of  a  being  like  this  ever  ezoite  one 

moral  emotion  of  admiration,  gratitude,  or  love  f    Now,  if 

this  be  impossible,  where  is-the  constraining  motive  to 

ship  such  a  being, — and  what  kind  of  worship  could  be 

dered  to  him  ?    He  might,  may  some  one  with  a  cold  luytfi 

and  withered  affections  reply,  he  might  perhaps  be  inteUso- 

tually  adored,  as  the  infinite — ^the  greatest  of  beings.     Ife^l' 

adored  he  might  be,  simply  as  the  infinite,  by  essenoea  sf 

pure  intellectualism,  if  any  such  there  are ;  much  in  the  aams 

way  as  any  other  grand  metaphysical  abstraction  might  he 

adored.    But  such  adoration,  compared  with  what  we  undeiV' 

stand  OS  included   in  worship,  must  bo  the  shadow  of  « 

dream.     Even  this  dreamy  shadow  of  abstract  homage,  hov 
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arc  men  in  general  to  be  able  or  willing  to  render  ?  No : 
we  may  lay  it  down  as  indisputable,  that  a  god  without 
moral  attributes  must  be  to  man  in  his  present  state  the 
same  as  no  god  at  all.  Practically  the  delineation  of  such 
a  god  could  only  be  equivalent  to  the  promulgation  of  a 
system  of  atheism. 

Lest  this  might  appear  to  any  one  an  uncertain  inference, 
there  is  another  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Supreme 
Brahm,  which  at  once  forbids  the  possibility  of  rendering 
to  him  any  real  homage  or  worship.  He  is  represented  as 
assuming  certain  attributes  for  the  purpose  of  manifesting 
the  universe.  But  his  assumption  of  these  is  only  for  a 
moment.  Instantly  he  relapses  into  a  state  of  unthinking, 
unconscious  repose.  Now,  how  can  such  a  God  be  an  object 
of  worship  ?  Even  if  all  moral  as  well  as  natural  attributes 
bad  been  assumed  at  the  time  of  creation,  of  what  avail 
were  it,  seeing  that  they  are  so  speedily  reabsorbed  into  his 
mysterious  essence  ?  If  in  reference  to  this  world  his  attri- 
butes be  not  only  circumscribed,  but  really  annihilated,  are 
hot  men  landed  in  practical  atheism?  What  challenges 
man's  veneration  more  than  an  unlimited  power  to  expand 
itself  in  acts  of  goodness !  What  challenges  his  love  more 
than  an  unrestrained  willingness  to  exercise  that  power? 
What  challenges  his  gratitude  more  than  the  knowledge 
that  it  has  been  already  manifested,  times  and  ways  with- 
out number?  What  cliallcnges  his  tinist  and  confidence 
more  than  the  assurance  that  it  ever  will  be  exhibited  in 
every  time  of  need  ?  What  challenges  devout  admiration 
more  than  the  view  of  that  superintending  providence  which 
can  at  once  extend  to  countless  worlds  that  roll  througli  the 
firmament,  and  to  the  minutest  atoms  that  crumble  beneath 
our  feet  ?  What  challenges  solemn  awe  and  fearfulness  of 
sin,  filial  regard  and  active  obedience,  more  than  the  con- 
templation of  an  Almighty  Being,  who  is  holy  in  all  His 
ways,  and  righteous  in  all  His  works, — determined  to  exe- 
cute vengeance  on  the  wicked,  and  to  load  the  good  with 
the  amplest  recompenses  of  reward  ?  What  challenges  the 
unceasing  expression  of  reverence  and  adoration,  prayer  and 
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praise,  ixmfeMioii  and  hmnUe  acknowiedgmeiit^  mom  An 
the  certain  belief  that  a  jut  ndbeneAeent  God  ii  mmj 
where  present,  and  ever  n^^— ever  oogniayit  of  the  MMt 
secret  thooghts,  and  ever  attentive  to  the  aq^diant^a  voisef 

But  if  the  Supreme  Ood  has  wholly  withdrawn  hiasaV 
from  the  conservation  of  the  worid :  if^  throa|^  the  noih 
existence  of  moral  attributes,  and  the  absorption  or  ansilB- 
lation  of  the  rest,  he  has  neither  the  power  nor  the  wiD  ts 
do  good  or  evil — ^to  reward  the  rigfateoos,  or  pimish  As 
wicked :  if,  bent  only  on  the  unint^mpted  enjoyment  of  his 
own  beatitude,  he  neither  sees,  nor  hears,  nor  knowii  nor 
cares  about  any  of  his  creatures : — ^how  is  it  poosible  is 
render  to  him  any  act  of  k&mojfe^  or  d&mdimif  or 
whatsoever!  To  dream  of  any  poutive  act  of 
and  praise  to  such  a  being,  would  be  more  absnrd  than  ihs 
service  of  the  grossest  idolater.  For  the  latter,  howofsg 
deluded  and  irrational,  does  believe,  that  the  Uoek  he  wa^ 
ships  is  either  a  divinity,  or  the  peculiar  habitatioii  of  ft 
divinity  wbo  sees  and  hears — a  divinity  who  k  aUe  ts 
avenge  and  mighty  to  succour.  But  to  attempt  to  worsUp 
Brahm,  at  the  very  moment  that  he  is  declared  to  be  im- 
mersed in  a  slumber  so  deep,  that  it  is  without  dreams— a 
stupor  so  profound,  that  it  resembles  the  sleep  of  deatk— 
were  a  pre-eminence  of  phrenzy  to  which  insanity  alone 
could  aspire. 

Hence  arises  the  solution  of  a  difficulty  vnth  which  maaj' 
have  been  perplexed.  Knowing  that  the  Hindus  in  genenl 
verbally  profess  their  belief  in  the  unity  of  God,«-OM  Brakm 
vnthout  a  second  being  the  expression  by  which  the  Suprsnao 
Deity  is  ordinarily  distinguished, — a  pious  author  has  f^ 
marked,  ^^  It  is  a  painful  reflection,  that  not  a  single  tempk^ 
dedicated  to  the  One  God,  is  to  be  found  in  all  Hindustan; 
nor  is  any  act  of  worship,  in  any  form,  addressed  by  tbo 
people  to  Him.""  The  reply  given  by  the  admirers  of  Hin- 
duism is,  that  the  *^  representing  the  Supreme  Being  bj 
images,  or  the  honouring  him  by  the  institution  of  sacred 
rites  and  the  erection  of  temples,  must  be  perfectly  incom- 
patible with  every  conceivable  notion  of  an  all-pervading; 
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immateria],  incorporeal  spirit.*"  It  is  very  true,  that  the 
attempt  to  represent  the  'supreme  incorporeal  Spirit  by  a 
yisibie  image  would  be  absurd.  So  would  the  attempt  to 
represent  the  angelic,  or  the  human  incorporeal  spirit.  The 
intellect  of  a  Newton  is  amply  shadowed  forth  in  his  great 
work,  the  Principia ;  but  who,  without  folly,  could  say  that 
the  very  intellect  itself  could  be  adequately  delineated  on 
the  canvass  of  the  painter,  in  the  statue  of  the  sculptor,  or 
in  the  block  of  the  image-maker  ?  It  is,  however,  passing 
strange  to  insinuate,  that  the  supremo  incorporeal  Spirit 
cannot  be  honoured  by  the  erection  of  temples,  or  the  per- 
formance of  sacred  rites  in  the  celebration  of  his  worship. 
There  is  no  incompatibility  here.  The  followers  of  Christ, 
though  specially  exhorted  to  worship  God  who  is  a  Spirit  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  have  their  temples  and  their  sacred 
ordinances.  So  might  the  Hindus,  if  nothing  interposed 
unless  the  circumstance  that  Brahm  was  an  incorporeal 
spirit.  The  real  cause,  after  all,  why  there  are  neither  tem- 
ples, nor  sacred  rites,  nor  acts  of  worship  in  honour  of 
Brahm  is,  that  he  is  so  profoundly  asleep,  that  he  neither 
knows  nor  cares  more  about  mortals  than  the  dust  which 
they  trample  beneath  their  feet.  To  worship  him,  there- 
fore, is  impossible. 

Still  it  may  be  thought,  that  he  may  be  the  object  of  pro- 
found meditation.  Undoubtedly  he  may ;  but  much  in  the 
same  way  as  infinite  space  or  infinite  time  may  become  the 
dry  and  frigid,  though  intense  subject  of  meditation  to  cer- 
tain metaphysical  minds.  Such  objects  of  meditation,  how- 
ever, are  wholly  beyond  the  range  of  the  vast  multitude  of 
mankind.  So  that,  for  all  except  one  in  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand,  a  being  like  Brahm  is  as  idle,  and  useless,  and 
inefficacious,  as  if  non-existent. 

Once  more,  it  may  be  said,  though  there  can  be  neither 
worship  nor  meditation  of  such  an  abstract  being  as  Brahm 
on  the  part  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  might  they  not,  at  least, 
cherish  a  grateful  remembrance  of  him  as  the  original  source 
of  all !  Doubtless  there  might  be  some  remembrance  of  him 
cherished.     But  this  consideration  is  far  too  feeble  and 
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remote  to  ezerfe  any  aahtuy  inflaanee  on  41m 
mast.    We  miglit,  with  fiir  betlnr  prapeofc  of  MooMii  iKf 
to  excite  active  motiona  of  lererenee  and  gntitndo  in  tta 
hearts  of  the  millioni  of  Europe  towarda  Japhet  oar  f/m^ 
progenitor.    It  ia  the  dread  of  hia  aveoging  poirar«  or  Hm 
flaming  iword  of  hia  juatiooi  that  driTea  mnltitadoa  to  ivr 
a  Superior  Power.    It  ia  the  bdief  and  fdt  expevMBoa  of  a 
benign  and  generona  propension  to  oiown  with  lora^^Urf* 
neas  and  tender  mercies,  that  impda  mnltitudeo  mom  ti 
admire,  Tonerate,  and  bye.    A  oonatant  and  pitoaent  bcw» 
factor,  however  humble  hia  rank,  must  be  regarded  with  ftr- 
livolier  emotions  of  esteem  and  grateful  remembraaee^  thMl 
the  monarch  at  a  distance  who  rules  over 
peace  of  the  realm— enforcing  obedience  to  the 
maintaining,  unimpaired,  our  civil  and  religioua  iimnnnitissr 
An  active,  living  monarch,  who  enshrines  himself  m 
heart  as  the  father  of  his  people,  will  call  forth  fiv 
sensible  manifestations  of  reverence  and  esteem,  tfaaa  al 
the  Arthurs  and  Alfreds  of  a  distant  age  united;— and  aM 
British  Alfred  will  kindle  emotions  of  enthusiaatio  n^gaid^ 
which  cannot  be  excited  by  the  entire  roll  of  Roman  empm^ 
ors,  who,  in  swaying  the  sceptre  of  a  conquered  world,  may 
have  conferred  the  greatest  benefits  on  our  own  remote  nnoos 
try.   He  who  is  bom  and  brought  up  in  a  den  of  the  earthi 
will  value  his  tiny  lamp  for  beyond  the  sun,  whose  direct  n^ 
he  never  saw,  and  whoso  direct  benefits  he  never  experienaad^ 
—even  though  we  should  describe  the  luminary  of  day  ik 
the  most  brilliant  colours,  and  endeavour  to  assure  him, 
the  light  of  his  own  lamp  has  been  perpetuated  for 
from  a  flame  originally  derived  from  the  sun.    So  it  would  br 
found  with  mankind  in  general  in  reference  to  the  Oreoto^*   ~ 
If  no  feature  in  his  character  could  be  distinctly  reaiiasf  ^.^ 
beyond  an  act  of  production  in  the  depths  of  past  time,  gradi  '- 1 
tude  to  the  most  ordinary  earthly  benefactor  would  speedii]^^  i 
overshadow,  or  wholly  extinguish,  all  remembrance  of  a«MV    ' 
Creator,— a  Creator,  who  had  no  moral  attributes  that  oonlA 
renilor  him  a  moral  governor,  and  the  object  of  moral  senti^ 
nicnt, — a  Creator,  whose  natural  attributes  were  speedily^ 
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withdrawn   from  the  control  and  superintendence  of  the 
nniverse ! 

To  present  a  people  with  such  a  being  as  their  supreme 
object  of  worship,  were  tantamount  to  robbing  them  of  a  god 
altogether.  But  the  notices  of  some  superior  and  invisible 
power  are  so  universal  and  instinctive,  as  to  prove  that  they 
have  a  firm  root  and  foundation  in  our  common  nature. 
There  must,  then,  be  a  god,  whether  true  or  false,  for  the 
outletting  of  tendencies  which  are  inseparable  from  human- 
ity. The  profession  of  belief  in  a  god,  merely  to  escape 
from  the  imputation  of  atheism,  cannot  long  be  the  profes- 
sion of  a  whole  people.  And  since  it  is  impossible  that  a 
frigid  passionless  abstraction  like  Brahm  can  ever  be  the 
god  of  the  populace,  who  need  wonder  that  gods  should  be 
demanded  by  the  cravings  of  their  spiritual  nature,  endowed 
at  least  with  moral  attributes,  however  perverted  in  their 
exercise  \ 

In  the  delineation  of  Brahm,  what  a  conception  is  pre- 
sented to  us  of  the  nature,  attributes,  and  felicity  of  the 
Supreme  Being !  Yet  it  is  the  highest  that  has  been  at- 
tained by  reason  in  the  East,  when  unfavoured  by  the  light 
of  revelation ;— the  reason  not  of  one  man,  but  of  thousands ; 
— thousands,  not  of  ignorant  savages,  but  of  proud  philoso- 
phers, many  of  whom  have  been  endowed  with  intellects  as 
subtile  and  acute  as  any  ever  bestowed  upon  the  children 
of  men ;— intellects  not  confined  to  one  unhappy  age  of 
peculiar  mental  inertness,  but  whetted  and  uninterruptedly 
exercised  through  successive  ages  during  the  long  period  of 
three  thousand  years !  What  an  emphatic  comment  on 
the  declaration  of  the  apostle, — that  "  the  world  by  wisdom 
knew  not  God ; ''''  but,  "  professing  themselves  to  be  wise, 
they  became  fools \'^  In  the  bloody  and  brutal  rites  of  the 
popular  idolatry,  there  may  be  something  more  calculated 
to  harrow  the  feelings  and  summon  forth  the  active  sjinpa- 
thies  in  behalf  of  its  deluded  votaries.  But  to  calm  contem- 
plative spirits,  what  spectacle  can  appear  more  affecting  than 
that  of  thousands  systematically  engaged,  age  after  age,  in 
stultifying  superior  intellects,  which,  if  properly  cultivated 
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and  direetedy  might  render  them  diaoovenn  hi  ait 
science,— the  benefiMtora  of  the  hmnaD  raee^  and  their  gaiiii 
to  immortality !   What  more  aileoting  than  to  behold 
eandfl  intoifldly  oeenpied  in  the  investigation  of  the 
of  tnAhi,  and  only  aoonmnlating  hei^  of  the  Tileak  enorl 
-HBtrennoudy  attempting  to  aoar  to  the  heij^  of  true  nii* 
dom,  and  only  plunging  the  deeper  into  the  abyni  of  muth 
fltrous  folly  !---4aberioiiflly  ezeroinng  the  aeoteet  reaaon,  oil^ 
to  demmrtrate  how  perversely  onieaeonablo  man  naybt' 
come,  when  wholly  left  to  his  own  nnaided  eAwta !  Yeriff 
man,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  may  strive  to  be  vri 
out  God ;  and  in  the  confidence  of  his  own  iriadom  he 
aim  at  building  for  himself  an  habitation  on  h|gh 
the  clefts  of  a  towering  fancy ;— nnqring,  who  shall  bri^gms 
down  to  the  ground!    ^  Though  thou  exalt  tigrseif  aa  the 
eagle,  and  though  thou  set  thy  nest  among  the  atan^  thanes   < 
will  I  bring  thee  down,  saiih  the  Lord.** 

i 

But,  to  return  to  our  more  immediate  theme,  the  qnos* 
tion  now  recurs,  how  came  the  universe,— -this  univeiae  of 
visible  external  forms  and  invisible  cognitive  existences,-^ 
which  at  first  existed  as  an  ideal  form  or  image  in  the  divina 
mind : — ^how  came  it  to  be  called  forth  into  actual  maoi* 
festation !    This  is  a  result  which,  in  loordk,  is  conatanU^ 
ascribed  to  the  Divine  volition, — ^to  the  forth-putting  of 
omnipotent  energy.     Wherein,  then,  does  this  manifeatatiOB 
of  the  universe  really  consist !    Is  it  a  creation  of  material 
substance  out  of  nothing  t    Or,  is  it  an  organization  of  pie^ 
existent  matter  into  every  variety  of  visible  form!    Itii  - 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.    The  description  already  ; 
given  of  Brahm,  which  is  that  of  the  sound  interpretera  df  ?' 
the  Vedas,  precludes  the  possibility  of  the  latter  8uppoaition»^ 
The  former  has  never  found  a  place  in  any  exposition  of  ihi^| 
system  of  Hinduism.  ' 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Coleridge,  that  extremes  appear 
to  generate  each  other ;  but  that,  if  we  look  steadily,  there 
will  most  often  be  found  some  common  error  that  produoea 
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as  its  positive  and  negative  poles.  The  difficulties 
ling  a  system  of  pure  materialism,  or  that  which 
deduce  all  phenomena,  intellectual  and  moral,  as  well 
sical,  from  rude  unformed  matter  alone-,  might  be  said 
re  men  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  spiritualism.  The 
Ity  of  reconciling  with  the  dictates  of  reason  the  notion 
origin  of  material  substance  from  a  source  purely  spir- 
light,  in  turn,  be  said  to  drive  men  into  the  opposite 
le  of  materialism.  In  the  case  of  the  Hindus,  the 
n  error,  which  in  the  orthodox  and  heterodox  schools 
"oduced  both  of  these  extremes,  as  its  positive  and 
ire  poles,  has  been  the  constant  and  universal  belief 
maxim,  '^  ex  nihUo  nihUfit^ — of  nothing^  nothing  eamet* 
maxims,  this  seems  the  only  one  that  has  ever  passed 
lenged  and  unchallengeable  in  every  school  of  Indian 
^, — sound  or  heretical,  orthodox  or  unorthodox, — as 
)re,  of  all  truisms,  the  most  undisputed  and  indisput- 
The  testimony  of  the  senses,  the  testimony  of  consci- 
s  has  been  assailed, — ^but  never  the  validity  of  this 
>• 

mean  between  total  materialism  and  total  spiritual- 
9  been  the  maintenance  of  two  primary,  absolute,  infi- 
dependent,  eternal  principles, — one  active,  the  other 
, — spirit  and  matter, — ess^tially  different  in  essence, 
reconcilably  opposed  to  each  other.  This  has  been 
bted  the  ducdiitie  system,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
tic^  or  that  which  pronounces  the  all  (ro  4rav)  to  be 
(ro  cv)  sole  existing  essence, — either  all  tpirit^  or  all 
:— and  from  that  intermediate  theory  which  regards 
and  spirit  as  mysteriously  comprehended  in  one  great 
il  whole^ — cither  intermingled  in  an  undistinguishable 
irhence,  by  the  energy  of  the  inhering,  active,  spiritual 
le,  matter  gradually  rises  into  form  and  beauty, — or 
united,  though  intimately,  inseparably  and  eternally, 
brm  of  an  animated  being, — 

**  Whoso  body  nature  is,  and  God  the  soul." 

the  dualistic  system,  as  well  as  the  intermediate 

F 
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theory,  tho  orthodox  Hindui  unifoniily  rejeot.    TImj  eqgn^ 

repudiate  every  Mheme  of  pore  materialini ;  jrii3e  tfay 

Bcout  the  notion  of  a  creation  out  of  nothing.    All  flii 

they  profeu  to  do,  not  io  mndi  on  prindplai  of  hmnaa  n§p 

soning,  at  on  tho  authority  of  revelation.    What,  thsBi  ik 

may  be  asked,  is,  in  tiieir  view,  the  revealed  adieiDa  ef  Am 

origin  and  manifestation  of  the  umverse!    After  the sMs^ 

ments  now  made,  what  can  it  be  supposed  to  be^  nnlsss  sa 

adualistio  scheme,  founded  on  a  bans  purely  qplritiMdV- ^ 

scheme  which  acknowledges  tpirii  as  the  one  sole  eadslisi 

essence!     Such,  in  point  of  fisct,  is  deebved  to  be  As 

scheme  propounded  in  the  Vedas  and  other  saered  aiilhff 

But  these  writings  have  been  variously  interpreted ;  hsnos 

tho  origin  of  diverse  systems.    Of  these^  it  wiD  anift  ev  ; 

limited  design  to  glance  at  the  four  leading  (hms,  vUoh  sie 

essentially  marked  and  distinct,  and  which  ooBatHsto  ss- 

many  trunks  whence  shoot  out  numbetless  sabotdiMto 

branches  varying  in  minute  details,  and  in  the  spedfio  sf- 

plication  of  general  principles.    There  is,  First,  lAmt  anjb 

termed  spiritual  pantheism,  properly  so  called. — SeoQndly,a 

combination  of  spiritualism  and  idealisnl,  which  from  wast 

of  a  better  term,  we  may  designate  the  psycho-ideal  sjstoD. 

— Thirdly,  a  combination  of  spiritualism  with  a  ptcditt 

modification  o/tpiriiy  whicl^modification,  for  the  sake  of  dit* 

tinction,  may,  however  improperly,  be  denominated,  materisli 

— this  we  may  characterise  as  the  psycho-material  aystesfc 

— Fourthly,  a  combination  of  the  latter  with  the  popdsr 

mythology.    Of  these  systems,  the  two  former  nH  ugUhtr 

deny,  while  the  two  latter  admit,  in  a  certain  qualified  SflBSBk 

the  real  existence  of  an  external  material  universe. 

According  to  the  two  former,  all  seemingly  external  tliimi 
are  merely  illusory  appearances.    Such  denegation  of  the 
existence  of  sensible  objects  is  not  new  in  the  annals  4 
philosophy.     In  the  classic  ages  of  Greece  and  Borne,  BMii,' 
menidcs  was  accused  of  ^^  having  taken  away  fire  and  vfatsi^ 
the  precipice  and  the  city, — that  is,  of  having  reduced  sB  ' 
things  in  nature  to  the  delirious  and  spectral  phantasms  cl  ■ 
the  sick.'"     In  modem  times,  Berkeley  laboured  to  expois  j 
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the  fallacy  of  ^'  the  opinion  strangely  prevailing  among  men, 
that  houses,  mountains,  rivers,  &c.,  in  a  word,  all  sensible 
objects,  have  an  existence  natural  or  real,  distinct  from  their 
being  perceived  by  the  understanding  !  *"  These,  however, 
were  only  the  whimsies  and  the  reveries  of  fallible  men.  It 
remained  for  the  sages  of  Hindustan  to  announce  to  us,  an 
tie  authority  of  a  dimne  revelation^  that  all  outward  objective 
causes  or  antecedents  of  sensation  and  perception — the  sym- 
phonies of  sound,  and  the  fragrancy  of  sweet  odour,  hill  and 
dale,  lake  and  river,  waving  forest  and  flowery  mead, — that 
all,  aO  are  seeming  and  unreal,  as  the  phantasmagoria  of 
the  wildest  dream ! 

When  all  things  have  been  thus  pronounced  unsubstantial 
and  illfisive,  it  might,  as  has  been  remarked,  seem  futile,  if 
not  grossly  irrational,  to  pretend  to  institute  inquiries  into 
their  causes  and  origin, — ^the  causes  and  origin  of  what  is 
believed  to  have  no  actual  existence  !  To  this,  however,  it 
haB  been  replied,  that  having  ^^  once  admitted  that  all  which 
lies  within  the  circuit  of  our  experience  is  mere  appearance, 
it  then  is  both  natural  to,  and  compatible  with,  reason,  to 
search  after  the  ground  and  principles  of  this  appearance  ; 
in  order  to  know  why  this  appearance  displays  itself  to  us 
at  all  times  in  such  orderly  succession,  according  to  such 
laws  and  with  such  properties.'*^  Hence  if,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  all  appearances  are  illusory,  it  be  no  proof  of  in- 
isanity  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  such  illusion  ;  it  has  been 
contended  that  there  is  nothing  incongruous  on  the  part  of 
the  Hindu  theologian,  when  he  professes  to  announce  to  us 
what  the  cause  really  is, — and  that,  too,  on  divine  authority  f 


What,  then,  is  the  divinely  revealed  cause  of  the  manifes- 
tation of  this  illusive  universe  ? 

According  to  the  first  system,  or  that  of  purely  spiritual 
Pantheism,  when.  Brahm,  the  solo  existing  essence  or  spirit, 
awoke,  and  the  ideal  form  of  the  universe  was  conceived  in 
his  mind,  and  the  volition  for  its  manifestation  was  put  forth 
in  these  words,  "  Let  me  become  many,'''' — then  it  was  that 
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iiid  energy  was  oxortcd  in  causinc^  himself  to  assume  the 
apparent  reality  of  all  those  multitudinous  existences  and 
fonus  which  constitute  at  once  the  souls  of  men,  and  the 
objects  of  materialism.  All  these  seemingly  separate  entities 
are  thus  so  many  manifestations  of  the  divine  essence  itself, 
— HO  many  illusive  forms  assumed  in  consequence  of  a  pecu- 
liar illusory  exertion  of  the  divine  energy.  The  soul  of  man, 
t  he  subject  of  illusive  sensations  and  perceptions,  is  thus  not 
a  part  of  the  Supreme  Spirit ;  but  a  positive  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Spirit  itself — though,  when  manifested 
ns  a  human  soul,  it  is  under  the  influence  of  illusion,  and 
coneoives  itself  to  bo  really  distinct  from  God.  Every  out- 
ward object  is,  in  like  manner,  only  a  different  manifestation 
of  the  Divine  essence.  The  multiplicity  of  subjective  entities 
and  objective  forms  militates  not  against  the  truth  of  reve- 
lation. What  are  called  finite  beings  can  only  be  present  in 
one  place,  and  assume  but  one  character,  at  one  and  the 
sani<»  moment  of  time  ;  still,  even  they  could  appear  sncces- 
sicilf/^  under  a  predictions  variety  of  disguises.  It  is  the 
pr(To;^ativc  of  the  infinite  IJrahm  to  assume  at  once  and 
siniultanoously  a  boundless  variety  of  disguises, — at  one 
and  the  same  moment  of  time,  to  manifest  himself  under  a 
<'ountlo8a  diversity  of  seeming,  but  unreal  existences, — active 
and  jvassive,  sensitive  and  insensate,  percipient  and  perceived. 
Manifesting  himself  in  so  many  shapes,  the  Supremo  Urahm 
apparently  assumes  form  ;  though  he  is  absolutely  amor- 
phous,— as  sunsliine  or  moonlight,  blazing  on  a  clear  surface, 
may  appear  straight,  crooked,  or  round,  according  to  the 
object  reflected.  Presenting  himself  under  so  many  modifi* 
eations  of  being,  he  becomes  [apparently  endued  with  quality, 
though  absolutely  without  any, — as  the  clear  cr)'stal,  seem- 
ingly coloured  by  the  red  blossom  of  a  hibiscus,  is  not  the 
loss  really  pellucid.  Multiplying  himself  so  endlessly,  he  is 
apparently  manifold ;  though  wholly  without  any  multipli- 
eity, — ^as  the  sun  or  any  other  luminary  may,  by  reflection 
from  a  thousaml  mirrors,  be  seemingly  multiplied  into  a 
thousand  suns  or  luminaries,  though  all  th(.^  wliile  single. 
Assuming  so  many  disguises,  his  nature  might  appear  to 
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shange,  though  in  itself  unchangeable, — as  the  same  liquid 
may,  without  mutation  of  essence,  exist  as  colourless  water, 
or  white  froth,  or  sparkling  bubbles,  or  invisible  vapour,  or 
variegated  clouds,  or  stony  hail,  or  fleecy  snow,  or  pearly 
hoar  frost. 

In  this  way,  the  infinitely  varied  and  multiform  universe 
is  nothing  more  than  an  infinitely  varied,  though  illusory, 
manifestation  of  the  essence  of  the  Supreme  Brahni. — It  is 
Brahm, — illusively  cussuming  the  disguise  of  all  finite  exist- 
ences, and  appearing  to  the  human  soul — which  is  itself  but 
one  of  the  peculiar  manifestations  of  his  own  essence-— diver- 
sified into  a  countless  variety  of  fallacious  individualities — 
spread  out  boundlessly  through  the  immeasurable  fields  of 
space — and  rolling  on  endlessly  through  the  interminable 
mutations  of  time. 


According  to  the  second  or  psycho-ideal  system, — when 
Brahm  awoke,  and  willed  the  manifestation  of  the  universe, 
it  did  not  instantly  appear,  as  when  Jehovah  said,  '^  Let 
there  be  light,  and  there  was  light.^  No  ;  his  own  active 
edition,  exerted  will,  or  omnipotent  energy  (Shakti)  first  of 
ill  became  separated  from  his  essence.  When  thus,  in 
lome  ineffable  manner,  disjoined,  it  is  conceived  to  be  invested 
iriih  a  species  of  personality,  and  endowed  with  the  capa- 
bility of  exerting  an  independent  agency.  But  how  to 
leioribe  a  personified  energy,  existing  and  acting  altogether 
ipiartfrom  that  essence  whose  energy  it  is,  seems  to  have 
xdiausted  the  ingenuity  of  Hindu  metaphysicians.  It  is, 
njthey,  neither  true  nor  false ;  neither  real  nor  unreal.  It 
'm  not  true  or  real ;  because  it  has  no  separate  essence  of 
te  own, — ^for  there  exists  no  essence  dependent  or  indepen- 
lent  except  that  of  Brahm.  It  is  not  false  or  unreal ;  be- 
saliae  it  does  exist  and  operate  independently,  as  the  power 
yt  energy  of  Brahm.  Hence  the  remark  of  Sir  O.  Haughton, 
ihat  it  cannot  be  said  '^  to  be  any  thing  essential,  but  it  is 
lomething  actual ;  "  a  something,  certainly,  *'  that  never 
before  enfered  the  head  of  any  other  than  a  Hindu  philo- 
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sophcr ;  and  whioh^  for  want  of  a  better  temi,  we  most  eiil 
an  aetualUjf ;  that  ia,  eomething  poMeewng  jMtaifiaifif)r,  M 
ilcstituto  of  0t$mUiatiif!^ 

The  moment  its  energy  ie  thns  aepaiated  houk  tlie  dmnt 
essence,  it  begins  to  act.  liBjfint  action  is  exerted  in  sqim 
mystorious  and  indesoribable  manner  on  ondiTided  pertioBi 
of  the  essence  of  Brslun,  Each  of  theee  portioiia  is  ssb- 
jected  to  sudi  ignorance  of  its  real  natore,  as  to  oriigintt 
in  it  the  conception  and  belief  of  its  sepaxvte  and  dkliMk 
individuality.  It  would  seem  as  if,  from  Brsbn,— mwsl 
OS  the  universal  spirit  awakened  into  a  oonsrionpieM  of  Ui 
own  existence, — ^his  newly  acquired  oonselonsness  had  bsoi 
transferred  and  concentrated  on  ajqMrently  isolated,  yet 
really  undivided,  parts  of  his  own  easenoe.  Eaeh  of  thssB 
apparently  isolated  yet  undivided  parts^  on  whish  saek 
ignorance  has  been  superinduced  that  it  oeasee  to  reeogniss 
itself  as^y  longer  identical  with  the  Supreme  Bndun,  sad 
is  actuaUy  brought  to  beHeve  in  its  own  separate  penonaElj, 
'is  none  other  than  some  human  or  other  sooL  Now*  tiA 
peculiar  operation  of  the  divine  eneigy  is  often  styled 
'*  Avidya,^  ignorance,  or  rather  the  source  or  prodnosnt  sf 
ignorance.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  soul  is  not  a  maai- 
fostation  of  the  universal  spirit,  regarded  as  an  undivided 
whole,  but  an  undivided  part  of  it ;  that  is,  a  part  not  eot 
off,  or  discerpted  from  the  divine  substance.  The  partniqr 
be  diffused  or  extended ;  still  it  is  a  difftasion  or  extenocNl 
of  the  divine  essence,  without  any  separation  or  divisioBi 
The  second  grand  operation  of  the  divine  eneigy  is,  to  eifliM 
in  the  human  soul,  now  immersed  in  ignorance  of  its  lesl 
nature  and  origin,  all  those  instincts  and  moti<ms  wUflb 
niiji^ht  be  conceived  to  exist  without  a  specific  reJEBremoe  to 
aught  external  as  their  exciting  cause ;  as  well  as  to  ekhihit 
all  the  endless  variety  of  phenomena  connected  with  seiSM^ 
lion  or  perception ; — all  the  phenomena  that  ore  usoa^f 
supposed  to  be  extrinsic  to  the  soul  itself; — all  the  phene^ 
mcna  that  constitute  what  has  been  termed  the  moteriali  Si 
contradistinguished  from  the  spiritual  universe. 

These  phenomena^  however,  arc  not  real,  but  illusive^ 
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They  are  like  apparitions^  that  is,  appearances^  and  merely 
appearances.  Hence  the  divine  power  which  has  been 
separated  from  Brahm,  and  which,  after  he  has  lapsed  into 
slumber,  is  continually  employed  in  raising,  exhibiting,  and 
varying  these  appearances, — in  all  their  composition  and 
divisions, — their  changes  and  successions, — their  relations 
and  dependences ; — this  divine  power  so  employed,  is  em- 
phatically styled  MAYA,  that  is,  illusion  ;  or  rather  the 
actuating  principle  or  eflScient  cause  of  illusion  ; — ^the  illu- 
sory energy.  In  this  respect,  it  has  been  remarked  to  bear 
some  resemblance  to  the  noumenan^  that  is,  the  cause  of  the 
phenomena,  in  the  philosophy  of  Kant. 

'  Look,'  may  the  expounders  of  Hindu  theology  say, '  look 
at  the  glittering  stream  :  what  do  you  behold  therein  !  ^  I 
behold,  you  reply,  the  sun  pouring  his  rays  of  effulgent  glory 
on  a  gladdened  world.  '  Turn  your  eyes  to  that  desert  of 
sand :  what  do  you  discern !  ^  A  shining  expanse  of  living 
water.  ^  When  shut  up  in  a  dark  cave  which  admits  light 
only  through  one  narrow  cleft  or  crevice  :  what  do  you  wit- 
ness on  the  opposite  wallf  Shapes  and  forms  of  various 
creatures  animate  and  inanimate.  ^  But  is  it  really  a  lumi- 
nary of  material  fire  that  you  behold  in  the  stream ;  or  a 
reservoir  of  the  aqueous  element  in  the  desert ;  or  solid  sub* 
stantial  figures  in  the  cave?^  No;  they  are  all  of  them 
illusive  appearances.  They  are  all,  and  all  alike,  mere  im^ages 
or  shadows  /  *  Well  then,"  say  the  Hindus,  '  such  and  none 
other  are  all  the  phenomena  of  the  supposed  external  uni- 
verse. They  are  all  illusive  appearances — all  unsubstantial 
images  or  shadows.  To  suppose  them  to  be  realities  is  the 
grossest  possible  mistake.'' 

Ay,  you  reply,  but  the  image  in  the  stream,  the  mirage 
in  the  desert,  the  symmetrical  figure  in  the  cave,  though 
unreal  themselves,  do  irresistibly  suggest  the  existence  of 
counterpart  realities.  They  demand  and  claim  the  exist- 
ence somewhere  of  material  substances  for  their  antitypes. 
Nay,  responds  the  Hindu,  what  you  call  the  corresponding 
reality  or  antitype,  is  itself  a  mere  imago,  a  shadow,  an 
unsubstantial  visionary  form.     If  you  will  have  it,  that  au 
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acknowledged  rnenmhknne  or  Ktanwi  k  Um  itmg^  ^ 
shadow^  or  reAootiao  of  mtp/Mhig  ek%— ioafay  tiaik  iktt 
something  dee  if  itaelf  an  ilfaMfia  appearaaeey  it  aaifc  ki 
the  imaire  of  an  imajEe.  tlie  diadow  of  a  thaiift_  tha  laflMtioB 
of  a  reflection.  For,  loiow  that  ft  k  Jfi^s  «1mi*  dehnif^r 
exhibits  all  the  diverrified  appearanoeairiiieh  oonpoaaiAik 
is  ordinaril J  called  the  Tiaible  external  oaiTerae.  Thaiehifi 
no  exterior  material  baais  or  wljatauthre  fbnit  naiHiar  hait 
they  any  interior  epiritoal  baais  or  aabatratamy  eitlM^  in  tta  j 
Universal  Soul,  or  in  the  human  sonl  befbce  wiudi  thsj  sie 
displayed.  In  both  theae  respaets,  thsijr  diSar  nasantisHy  , 
from  the  subtile  types  or  modda  of  all  ibSagi  wbiA  Plsla  ' 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  dirina  mind  from  all  aterti^,  ■  aad 
to  which  he  gave  the  nameof  ^ideaa,  or  intelKgiMa fctta%* 
because  apprehended  aoldy  by  the  intaUaoL  Thaae  Flatado 
ideas  are  not  mere  conoeptiona.  They  an  real  iwmntalilt 
beings,  subsisting  in  the  dirine  mind  aa  their  prapor  aaaL 
They  are  unchangeable  patterns  or  exen^lara,  irimii^  hf  the 
power  of  Ood,  issne  forth  from  the  faontain  of  Ua  oan 
essence, — and,  becoming  united  with  matter  ptefioodywittr 
out  any  form,  they  impress  their  own  form  upon  it^  and  ss 
render  visible  and  perceptible  the  whole  range  of  indifidosl 
sensible  objects  presented  to  us  in  the  external  nniferssu 
These  forms,  thus  impressed  on  contingent  matter,  are 
copies  of  those  that  are  invariable.  But  sensible  things 
perpetually  diangu^.  Their  forms,  consequently, 
be  the  pn^r  objects  of  contemplation  and  soienoa  ta  iht 
enlightened  and  purified  intellect.  Hence,  says  Hato^  ihpf 
are  the  ideas,  or  intelligible  forms,  eternally  and  immntali^ 
subsisting  in  |the  divine  mind,  which  alone  can  be  the  Mil 
objects  contemplated  by  the  expanded  reas<m  of  man. 

Unlike,  too,  the  **  ideas^  of  Ifalabranohe;  which,  tlMvqgl 
contained  only  in  the  one  great  Omnipresent  Mind,  and  jMif 
oeived  by  other  spirits  therein,  had  yet  corresponding 
nal  objects; — unlike  the  *^ sensible  species,^  or 
or  shadowy  films  of  Aristotle,  which,  though  tranafonn^ 
by  the  active  and  passive  intellect  into  intelligible  spooiea 
fit  to  be  the  objects  of  the  understanding,  were  yet  on^ 
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reaemblances  or  pictures  of  outward  substances ; — unlike  tho 
"ideas"  of  Berkeley,  which,  though  representing  no  mate- 
rial forms,  were  not  mere  states  of  the  individual  mind,  but 
separate  spiritual  entities,  wholly  independent  of  it,  and 
imperishable,— capable  of  existing  in  finite  minds,  but  re- 
posing chiefly  on  the  bosom  of  the  infinite  ; — ^unlike  any,  or 
all  of  these,  the  '^  ideas^  or  images  of  the  Hindu  theology 
float  in  utter  vacancy,— challenging  no  separate  or  indepen- 
dent existence.  They  are  mere  illusive  appearances  pre- 
sented by  Maya, — ^having  no  "  species''  in  the  human  intel- 
lect ;  no  "  substantial  exemplars'^  in  an  external  world  ;  no 
**  intelligible  forms'^  in  the  divine  mind  for  their  antitypes. 
Neither  do  they  depend,  in  any  degree,  for  their  origin  on 
any  power  or  faculty  of  the  soul  itself.  They  spring  from 
no  interior  act  of  the  soul — no  more  than  the  shadow  in 
water  is  produced  by  an  active  power  resident  in  the  water. 
If  you  could  suppose  the  water  percipient,  it  would  perceive 
the  shadow  in  its  own  bosom,  though  wholly  passive  in  tho 
manifestation  thereof ;  so,  of  the  percipient  soul.  It  does 
not  originate  any  of  the  illusive  appearances  that  flit  beforo 
it.  It  is  only  the  passive  recipient  as  well  as  percipient  of 
them.  In  your  ignorance,  you  conclude  that  an  image  or 
shadow  necessarily  presupposes  some  counterpart  substantial 
form.  But  know  that  it  is  the  prerogative  of  Maya,  the 
divine  energy,  to  produce  images  and  shadows  without  any 
corresponding  reality, — to  produce  and  exhibit,  for  example, 
the  image  of  a  sun,  or  the  shadow  of  a  tree,  in  the  bosom  of 
a  limpid  stream,  though  there  be  no  luminary  in  the  firma- 
ment, no  tree  on  the  verdant  bank.  And  thus  it  is  that 
MaTA  does  produce  images  and  forms,  and  exhibits  them 
to  the  soul  as  before  a  mirror,  though  there  be  no  counter- 
part realities.  It  is  from  the  habit  generated  by  ignorance 
that  you  talk  of  sensations  and  perceptions  in  the  soul,  as 
if  these  necessarily  implied  the  existence  of  external  objects 
as  their  exciting  causes. 

It  is  true,  say  the  Hindu  theologians,  that  so  long  as  tho 
power  of  Maya  is  exerted,  the  soul  is  deceived  into  the 
belief  of  its  own  distinct  individuality,  as  well  as  of  the  real 
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rxisti'iiec  of  matorial  phenomena.  In  other  words*,  the  scul 
— in  consiMjuonce  of  the  twofohl  operation  of  Maya,  first,  iu 
sul»j»'ctin2:  it  to  ignorance  of  its  real  nature  anil  origin,  and 
sccoiully,  in  (exposing  it  to  illusive  sensations  ami  pi'rtvp- 
tiniirt — cannot  help  being  inipresseil  with  a  conviction  of  its 
Dwii  separate  identity,  and  the  independent  existence  of 
external  forms.  And  so  long  as  this  double  belief,  the 
eompoun<l  result  of  ignorance  and  delusion,  continues, — so 
long  must  the  soul  act,  "  not  according  to  its  essential 
proper  nature,  but  according  to  the  unavoidable  influences 
of  the  ignorance  and  illusive  appearanees  to  which  it  hath 
luHMi  exposed," — or,  in  the  words  of  the  Shastra,  *'  so  long 
must  it  be  liable  to  virtue  and  vice,  to  anger  and  hate,  and 
othiT  passions  and  Si'usations, — to  birth  and  death,  and  all 
the  varied  chanires  and  miseries  of  this  mortal  state.*^ 


The  preceding  views  are  stoutly  upheld  by  numbers,  as 
being  plainly  inculcated  in  numerous  passages  of  the  Veclas 
and  other  saen-d  writings.  They  arc  supported  by  the 
racking,  bending,  spiritualizing,  and  allegorizing  of  many 
passages  more.  And  ev(Mi  when  the  text  may  seem  in  no 
degree*  to  admit  of  such  interpretation,  there  is  no  such 
emphatic  precision  in  the  meaning  and  application  of  wonis 
as  to  throw  an  insuperable  bar  in  the  way  of  inventive  in- 
genuity. Of  these  views,  isolated  fragments  descend  and 
permeate  the  mass  of  society.  But,  as  a  whole,  they  are, 
and  must  ever  be,  limited  to  those  classes  who  can  afford  to 
give  full  license  to  the  mystical  contemplative  spirit  which  i« 
more  affected  by  *'  the  imagery  which  is  floating  before  its 
fancy,  than  by  the  objects  which  surround  it, — which  mis- 
takes its  own  dreams  for  realities,  and  realities  for  dreams.** 
\\\cn  the  great  majority  of  the  learned  in  the  orthodox 
schools  HMpiire  a  system  more  level  to  ordinary  comprehen- 
sion, and  offcrini'  less  violence  to  the  evidt^nce  of  sense  and 
consciousness.  llen(»e  the  admission,  that  the  existence  of 
matter  is  not  an  illusion  liki^  the  imagery  of  a  fitful  dream, 
but  a  sober  realitv.      Still,  however,  maintaining  that  there 
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10  but  one  real  and  independent  essence  in  the  universe, 
which  is  Brahm, — they  insist  that  what  is  usually  called 
matter,  ean  have  no  distinct,  separate,  or  independent 
essence, — that  it  is  only  a  peculiar  transformation^  expansion^ 
or  modification  of  spirit. 

This  Mirrf  view,  which  we  have  designated  psycho-material^ 
has  been  spread  out  into  a  regular  system.  It  has  precisely 
tiie  same  substratum  as  the  views  already  noticed.  They 
all  diverge  from  a  common  centre.  That  common  centre  is 
Brahm.  His  proper  modality,  or  mode  of  being,  is  his 
abstract  state  denominated  nirgwn^  that  is,  without  qualities. 
Though  this  be  a  state  of  being  utterly  inconceivable,  and 
to  owr  apprehension,  nothing;  it  is  not  absolute  nothing- 
ness. For,  when  he  awakes,  he  proves  himself  to  be  poten- 
tially all  things.  He  then  passes  from  the  abstract  state  of 
nirgun  into  the  concrete  state  of  sagun^  that  is,  endowed 
with  qualities.  All  those  active  and  intelligent  powers 
which  were  united  and  absorbed,  or  annihilated  in  the 
one  simple  absolute  unity — Brahm, — now  spring  forth  into 
being  when  he  exchanges  his  proper  eternal  state  of  rest  for 
his  transitory  state  of  action.  Now  his  perfection  consists 
in  absolute  quiescence^  as  well  as  an  absolute  relinquishment  of 
an  qualities  and  attributes.  When,  therefore,  Brahm  awakes 
and  becomes  conscious  of  his  own  existence,  and  is  invested 
with  qualities  and  attributes,  a  decided  change  has  of  neces- 
sity momentarily  taken  place  in  his  essence.  But  a  decided 
change  from  a  state  of  absolute  perfection  cannot  bo  for  the 
better ;  it  must  be  for  the  worse.  Hence,  must  this  tem- 
porary self-induced  hypostasis,  or  condition  of  being,  bo 
regarded  as  possessing  imperfection  of  some  kind, — while  it 
cannot  fail  to  communicate  more  or  less  of  its  superinduced 
properties  to  all  that  may  proceed  from  it. 

When  existing  in  this  temporary,  imperfect  state  of 
sagun^  Brahm  wills  to  manifest  the  universe.  For  this  pur- 
poseihe  puts  forth  his  omnipotent  energy,  which  is  variously 
styled  in  the  different  systems  now  under  review.  He  puts 
forth  his  energy,  for  what  ?  For  the  effecting  of  a  creation 
out  of  nothing  ?   No :  says  one  of  the  Shastras,  but  to  "  pro- 
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duee^/ramUi  awm  dimtu  mhlmBc§f  m  mdtiim  noivenB  T 
By  the  ipMitaiiecNui  exertion  of  thu  floeqj,  he  eeadi  hA 
from  his  own  divine  fabitanoei  s  ooonlleM  hoefc  of  mmmtm 
— ^like  innumerable ipaike ieming fitom  tlie  Uniing  finder 
myriada  of  rays  frqm  the  resplendent  son.  These  detashiii 
portions  of  lirahm,  these  separated  divine  eesoneosi  aooa 
become  individuated  spirits ;  destined  in  time  tooeeupytffr 
ferent  forms  prepared  for  their  reoeptioii, — wheChsr  thsiafct 
fixed  or  moveable,  animate  or  inrinimslii,  Bwins  of  godi  sr 
of  men, — ^forms  of  animal,  vegetable,  or  minenl  iHieissniiii 

Having  been  separated  from  Brahm  in  his  impeEfeetstsIs 
of  M^im,  they  oarry  along  with  them  a  share  of  tiboee  prb- 
ciplea,  qualities,  and  attributes  that  ehaxmeterise  that  stets; 
though  predominating  in  very  diflferent  degroea  and  pvQfSi^ 
tions,  either  according  to  their  respective 
the  retributive  awards  of  an  eternal  ordinatian, 
others  it  is  specially  noted  that,  as  Brahm  at  thai!  time  hsA 
awakened  into  a  consciousness  of  his  own  wristenee,  Ihsss 
does  inhere  in  each  separated  soul  a  notion  or  eoavietien  sf 
its  own  ditiind  independent  individual  ezistenoe.  Labcw- 
ing  under  this  delusive  notion  or  conviction,  the  eoiil  hsi 
lost  the  knowledge  of  its  own  proper  nature,  its  divins 
origin  and  ultimate  destiny.  It  ignorantly  regards  itself  ss 
an  inferior  entity,  instead  of  knowing  itself  to  be  what  it 
truly  is,  a  oonsubstantial,  though  it  may  be,  an  infinitesimal]^ 
minute  portion  of  one  great  whole,  or  universal  spirit. 

Each  individual  soul  being  thus  a  portion  of  Brahm,  erca 
as  a  spark  is  of  fire,  it  is  again  and  again  declared  that  th^ 
relation  between  them  is  not  that  of  ^*  master  and  servanti 
ruler  and  ruled ;  but  that  of  whole  and  part.^  The  soul  is 
pronounced  to  be  eternal  a  parte  anie  :•— >in  itself,  it  has  had 
no  beginning,  no  birth ;  though  its  separate  individnalily. 
originated  in  time.  It  is  eternal  a  parte  pott : — it'will  haW 
no  end,  no  death;  though  its  separate  individuality  will 
terminate  in  time.  Its  manifestation  in  time  is  not  a  ore»> 
tion  ;  it  is  an  effluence  from  the  eternal  fount  of  spirit.  lis 
disappearance  from  the  stage  of  time  is  not  an  extinotioa 
of  essence,  a  reduction  to  nonentity ;  it  is  only  a  refluenea 
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into  it0  original  source.  As  an  emanation  from  the  supreme 
eternal  spirit,  it  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting.  Neither 
oan  it  be  said  to  be  of  finite  dimensions :  on  the  contrary, 
says  the  sacred  oracle,  '^  being  identified  with  the  Supreme 
Brahm,  it  participates  in  his  infinity.'" 

However  revolting,  or  worse  than  revolting,  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  severing  of  the  substance  of  Deity,  it  still  involves 
the  production  of  spirit  from  spirit.  But  how,  from  a  Being 
06  purely  spiritual  and  uncompounded,  could  material  sub- 
stances, capable  of  composition,  division,  and  dissolution  ori- 
ginate !  From  a  spiritual  essence,  gross  matter  could  not, 
it  is  conceded,  directly  and  immediately  proceed.  What  could 
hot,  however,  arise  directly  and  immediately^  might,  it  is  sup- 
posed, mediately  and  ultimately  emerge,  through  a  process  of 
sueeeuive  evolution  and  expansion ; — portions  of  one  or  more 
of  the  momentarily  assumed  qualities  of  Brahm,  variously 
combined  and  modified,  being  imparted  to  all  that  emanates, 
nolbdiately  or  immediately,  from  his  substance.  The  series 
of  successive  unfoldings  or  evolutions  is  as  follows : — 

By  the  energy  of  Brahm,  there  proceeds  or  emanes  from 
his  essence,  the  iTUellectual  principle^  or  entire  mass  of  intel- 
lect ; — ^the  seat  of  intelligence,  thought,  reason,  reflection, 
and  all  similar  functions ;  the  most  subtile  of  all  existences 
next  to  that  of  pure  spirit ;  the  source  of  all  future  indi- 
vidual intellects;  the  fount  and  origin  of  the  emanation 
immediately  succeeding. 

From  the  intellectual  principle  there  is  evolved  or  devel- 
oped the  conscious  principle^  or  entire  mass  of  consciousness ; 
— the  seat  of  "  selfish  conviction,  or  the  belief  that,  in  per- 
ception or  meditation,  ^  I'  am  concerned  ;  that  the  objects 
of  sense  concern  me ;  in  short,  that  '  I  am'  or  exist ;  ^^  the 
source  of  all  future  individual  consciousnesses ;  the  fount 
and  origin  of  subsequent  emanation. 

From  the  conscious  principle,  there  issue  forth  two  dis- 
tinct classes  of  being. 

The  first  class  consists  of  the  five  subtile  particles^  rudi- 
ments, or  atoms,  denominated  tanmatra ;  the  invisible  archi- 
types  of  the  visible  elements  ;  evolved  successively,  one  from 
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tho  other,  in  the  inTene  order  of  their  denritjr. .  ^  Thtat 
nute  spring  from  the  groeii  and  fipom  the  groM  the  groav  ;* 
— ^the  ethorial  atom  direet  from  the  prineiple  of  eommiBm 
nese;  the  aerial  from  the  etherial;  the  igneous  from  tti 
aerial ;  the  aqneooa  from  the  igneou;  and,  1^  of  all|  tti 
terrene  from  the  aqneooa.  Theee  atoma  may  be  pewelfrf 
by  superior  or  disembodied  spirit^  bnt  eaniiot  be  apfi^ 
bended  by  the  grosser  senses  of  mankind* 

In  passing,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  eristfuee  of  an  eAs- 
rial  element  has  been  ahematety  sssstted  aad  denied  in  the 
schools  of  Western  pbikMojAy.  Sinoe  the  osigiB  of  espfr' 
rimcntal  and  induotive  soienoe,  it  has  been  l*"^hfril^  fresi 
want  of  oridenee  as  to  its  reality  of  being«  Of  lale^  how- 
ever, observations  on  themotiopsof  aeolobrated  eometiaad 
deductions  therefrom,  have  revived  the  dootrine  of  a  fifth  or 
etherial  elemmt  beyond  our  atmosphere,  fillii^g  up  the^void 
of  space.  The  Hindus  have  invariably  assorted  its  mristfSion : 
— and  in  all  their  systems  it  has  ever  ooenpied  a  pwiasst 
position ! 

Direct  from  the  oonseions  principle,  thoogh  aseond  to  tfcs 
olcmentory  atoms  in  the  order  of  devdopement,  proceed  lb 
eleven  ofyana  of  sense  and  actum ;  and  aooording  to  some^  lb 
Jive  vital  breaths.    The  eleven  organs  are : — ^the  five  instm- 
ments  of  sensation,  the  eye,  the  ear,  &0.,— the  five  instn- 
ments  of  action,  the  hands,  the  feet,  Ak)., — and  the  intensl 
organ  or  mind,  which  serve  ^^  both  for  sense  and  astion, 
being  an  organ  by  affinity,^ — a  sort  of  demi-oorporeal  oigsa, 
which,  receiving  the  images  of  external  things  throogh  tfcs 
senses,  separates,  subtilizes,  and  polishes  thes^, 
thom  transparent  and  fit  to  be  presented  for  the 
plation  of  intellect.    The  vital  breaths  are: 
inspiration,  pulsation,  expiration,  deglutition.    By  the 
external  organs  of  sense  and  action  are  not  meant  the  visBils 
corporeal  organs ;  for  these  are  framed  out  of  gross  mattSTi  . 
which   as  yet  exists  not.     No !  they  are  rather  sobtfs 
essences,  powers,  or  faculties,  whoso  seat  is  in  the  oorpoieol 
organs.     They  are  finite  and  very  minute, — not,  however^ 
so  minute  as  the  elementary  atoms,  since  they  are  second-  i 
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Ittily  or  posteriorly  to  these  atoms  evolved;  nor  yet  so 
gross  as  the  coarser  elements,  since  these  have  not  yet  been 
compounded. 

These  eleven  organs,  with  the  two  antecedent  principles 
of  intellect  and  consciousness,  when  harmoniously  disposed, 
constitute  to  the  soul  thirteen  instruments  of  knowledge, — 
^^  three  internal,  and  ten  external,  likened  to  three  warders 
and  ten  gates.*"  An  external  sense  perceives,  the  internal 
one  examines ;  consciousness  makes  the  selfish  application ; 
intellect  judges  and  resolves  ;  an  external  organ  executes.''^ 
That  there  are  myriads  of  senses  before  there  is  a  sentient 
nature ! — myriads  of  organs  before  there  is  one  organic  form ! 
—myriads  of  vital  breaths  before  there  is  one  animated 
being  in  existence  ! — all  this  is  nothing  in  the  imagination 
of  a  Hind^ !  These  are  waiting  in  readiness  for  future 
appropriation. 

Last  of  all,  from  the  five  immensely  attenuated  particles 
or  atomf  that  emaned  from  consciousness,  arise  by  com- 
position the  five  gross  visible  elements  which  compose  the 
material  universe,  and  are  to  man  the  objects  of  sensation 
and  perception.  These  are  successively  formed  in  the  same 
order  of  developement  as  the  invisible  rudimental  particles 
which  are  their  architypes.  For  example,  from  a  combina- 
tion of  one-half  of  the  etherial  atom,  and  an  eighth  part  of 
each  of  the  other  atoms, — ^viz.,  the  aerial,  igneous,  aqueous, 
and  terrene, — first  arises  the  etherial  element.  From  a 
combination  of  one-half  of  the  aerial  atom,  and  an  eighth 
part  of  each  of  the  rest,  is  formed  the  circumambient  air 
or  atmosphere.  From  combinations  of  a  similar  kind,  spring 
Uie  remaining  three  elements  of  fire,  water,  and  earth. 
These  elements  are  endowed  with  various  properties.  Ether 
has  "  the  property  of  audibleness ;  being  the  vehicle  of 
sound.*"  Air  is  "  endued  with  the  properties  of  audible- 
ness and  tangibility ;  being  sensible  to  hearing  and  touch.'*'^ 
Fire  is  "  invested  with  the  properties  of  audibleness,  tangi- 
bility, and  colour;  being  sensible  to  hearing,  touch,  and 
sight.*'  Water  "  possesses  the  properties  of  audibleness, 
tangibility,  colour,  and  savour;  being  sensible  to  hearing, 
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toiu'li,  sight,  and  t«istc.**  Earth  ^'  unites  the  property 
au(lil>Ioness,  tangibility,  colour,  savour,  and  odour;  I 
siMisible  to  hearing,  touch,  sight,  taste,  and  smell.'" 


Thus  originate,  by  successive  evolution,  all  the  princ 

niid  elements  which  compose  the  moral  and  material 

vor:?(\     Brahm,  the  eternal  fountain  of  all  existence,  b] 

own  cnorg}',  separates  from  his  own  substance  a  coun 

luiinbcT  of  spirits,  or  souls,  destined  in  time  to  occupy  fc 

ierr(»8trial,  celestial,  and  infernal.     By  the  same  energ 

nrxt  srnds  forth  an  infinitely  subtile  emanation;  or  ra 

('xtonds  a  portion  of  his  substance  into  a  new  form  of  be 

— a  pc'i'uliar  spocios  of  expansion  or  diffusion.     This  a| 

oontaiiis  the  germ  of  a  new  emanation  or  expansion ; — 

lliis  of  another  still.     That  which  is  prior  in  the  success 

is  not  merely  the  antecedent,  but  the  immediate  general 

.source  of  the  next  lower  down  in  the  descending  scale.    E 

Kuccoeding  evolution   or  expansion  in   the  onward  se 

loses  another  and  another  portion  of  the  transparent  pui 

which  eharacterises  the  original  divine  essence.     The  m 

distant  from  the  fountain,  the  dimmer  and  denser,  or  1 

sul>til(^  or  less  perfect  each  emanation  becomes.     That  wl: 

recedes  farthest,  is  the  terrene  element.     Its  line  of  tni 

mission  along  the  evolvinir  sc^ries  being  the  longest,  it  I 

lt>st  iiio.st  of  the  essential  and  transcendent  properties 

])ure  spirit.     Conse<iiiently,  it  is  the  darkest  and  grossi 

— the  most  languid  and  sluggish  of  all  emanations.     Si 

though  dark,  and  gross,  anti  sluggish,  it  has  no  separate, 

indep(»ndent  essence  of  its  own.     It   is  the  most    rem 

emanation,  or  rather  e<luction  from  spirit.     It  is  the  I 

dt»velopenient  anti  modification  of  tlio  substance  of  Bral 

All  tilings  thus  evolved  are  conceived  by  many  to  be  s 

myst(4'iously  united  to  their  original  source, — as  the  ra 

of  a  circle  to  its  ccMitre  ; — to  l)e  still  mysti'riously  dependc 

mnm  it  for  continued  existence,  throuirh  everv  varietv 

ionn  an<l  change. — Jis  the  rays  of  light  upon  the  sun. 

I  hit  can  it  n\illy  be,  that  gross  matter  is  held  to  be 
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9di§ci  from  spirit ;  and  of  the  very  essence  and  substance  of 
€k>d  !  Is  there  no  mistake  arising  from  the  figures  and  meta- 
phors of  oriental  fancy  i  None  whatever.  In  every  variety 
and  mode  of  speech  is  it  asserted,  that  Brahm  is  at  once 
the  efficient  and  the  material  cause — that  he  is  the  being  by 
whose  efficient  energy  all  things  are  evolved ;  and  that  it  is 
from  his  own  spiritual  substance  they  are  evolved ; — that 
^  the  nature  of  cause  and  effect  is  the  same  ^ — that  as  a 
^^  piece  of  cloth  does  not  essentially  differ  from  the  yam  of 
w4uoh  it  is  made,^  so  the  visible  universe  does  not  differ  in 
essence  from  Brahm,  whence  it  emanated.  The  Shastras 
Msnre  us,  that  "  effect  exists  antecedently  to  the  operation 
of  cause," — ^that  what  '*'  exists  not,  can  by  no  operation  of 
a  cause  be  brought  into  existence;^ — and  henoe,  that,  as 
^  rice  is  in  the  husk  before  it  is  peeled ;  ^  as  '^  milk  is  in 
the  udder  before  it  is  drawn  ;  ^  as  *^  oil  is  in  sesamum  be- 
fore it  is  pressed ;  ***  so  all  qualities  and  principles  remain 
hidden  and  undisclosed  in  Brahm,  till,  by  his  own  sponta- 
neous energy,  they  are  educed.  Again,  they  tell  us,  that  as 
^*  the  lotus  expands  itself  from  pond  to  pond ;  ^  as  *'  plants 
flpring  from  the  earth  ;  ^  as  "  hair  of  the  head  grows  from 
the  body,  so  does  the  universe  come  from  the  unalterable." 
Onoe  more,  say  they,  look  at  the  spider  and  his  web.  Of 
what  does  the  latter  consist !  Is  it  not  an  expanded  por- 
tion of  the  very  substance  of  the  spider^s  own  body  i  And 
is  it  not  by  an  exertion  of  the  little  insect's  energy  that  it 
has  been  drawn  or  spun  out  i  So  is  the  universe  drawn,  or 
spun  out,  or  expanded,  by  the  energy  of  Brahm,  from  his 
own  substance. 

These  gross  analogies,  it  cannot  be  doubted, — though 
adduced  in  the  sacred  writings,  merely  as  apt  illustrations 
fitted  to  convey  to  the  human  mind  some  conception  of  di- 
vinely revealed  facts, — were  the  real  causes  which  suggested 
the  revealed  facts  themselves  ;  and,  along  with  other  analo- 
gies equally  gross,  were  the  real  sources  whence  originated 
many  of  the  leading  parts  of  the  theory  of  Hinduism.  It 
must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  in  the  present  instance, 

they  are  not  designed  to  identify  the  sources  whence  all 

o 
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tbe»f>  pflncts,  ulruiulj  dencribod,  have  Bpmng.  It  is  ncA 
meant  that — becBUM  ihv  spider,  tho  earth,  the  body,  vhwxi 
certain  produnte  arise,  ace  solid  elementary  matter, — ihore- 
fors,  Brahm,  wlit-nce  the  universe  proceeds,  is  nuiteml  too. 
No :  tho  likeness  is  in  the  evolving  process.  Dot  in  the 
souroefl  of  evolution  -,  for  tbc  one  source  is  spiritual,  and  liM 
other  material.  The  analogy  is  not  between  the  nattat «( 
the  antecedents,  but  between  the  mod«a  in  which  the  conifr 
quent«  arise.  It  is  a  parallelism  or  correepondenoe,  not 
between  things  but  secjuences.  It  is  a  similarity  or  reeesh 
blimoe,  not  of  substance  or  of  qualities,  but  simply  of  rela^ 
tion  or  suoceasion.  It  is  the  imperfootion  of  language, 
which  leads  to  the  calling  Brahm  the  material  cause  of  the 
anivene— as  if  he  were  composed  of  gross  matter.  All  that 
is  meant  ia,  that  as,  for  example,  the  web  really  and  truly 
issues  from,  and  is  on  expanded  portion  of,  the  spider's  body, 
— so,  really  and  truly  does  the  universe,  through  a  eerie*  of 
successive  emanations,  proceed  from,  and  is  an  expandt^ 
portion  of,  the  Ribstanoe  or  essence  of  Itralim.  Still,  thai 
osaence  or  substance  is  essentially  spiritual,  not  material. 

In  fine,  what  the  Jewish  Cabbalists  afiimied  of  their  Efr 
soph  or  Supreme  Deity,  eeoms  to  convey  tho  very  scntimeati 
of  a  learned  student  of  the  Hindu  Vodas,  relative  to  Brahm, 
— namely,  "  that  he  contains  all  things  within  himself;  and 
that  there  is  always  tho  same  quantity  of  existence  whether 
the  universe  be  in  a  created  or  uncreated  "  (rather  manifested 
or  unmanifestod)  "  state.  When  it  is  in  the  latter,  God  ii 
all ;  when  in  the  former,  the  Deity  is  just  partially  unfolded 
or  evolved  by  various  degrees  of  emanation,  which  constitnto 
the  several  forms  and  orders  of  manifested  nature."  Still, 
all  things  are  God.  And  when  the  energy  of  euianatioD 
ceases  to  operate,  all  orders  of  being  return  and  are  reunited 
to  the  fountain  whence  they  sprung. — Then  God  alone  \%  all 
again. 


Here  we  cannot  help  pausing  to  notice  how  thoroughljr,  IB 
every  scheme  of  Hinduism,  the  creature  is  confounded  iriflfl 
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Hie  Cbreator.  The  diBtinction  between  these  is  not  merely 
lost : — it  is  utterly  annihilated.  Either  ^'  all "  is  Creator^ 
^  ^^  all"  is  creature.  Bather,  ^'  all""  is  an  eternal  something, 
which  is  neither  Creator  nor  creature.  How  strikingly  is  the 
flaying  verified,  that  on  this  and  every  other  fundamental 
point,  the  faith  of  the  devout  Christian  conceives  more  justly, 
and  comprehends  more  clearly,  than  all  the  fancy  and  all  the 
reason  of  the  most  renowned  philosopher !  Yes,  the  poorest 
and  most  illiterate  peasant  in  the  humblest  hut  of  a  Chris* 
tian  land,  may  learn  more  of  true  and  sublime  theology  from 
the  first  vense  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  than  has  ever  been 
elaborated  by  all  the  intellects  of  all  the  wise  men  of  all 
ages.  ''  In  the  beginning  Gk)d  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth.^  There  is  no  ambiguity,  no  confusion  here.  All  the 
pretences  and  cavillings,  all  the  subtilties,  repugnances,  and 
vaunted  demonstrations  of  proud  but  false  philosophy,  are 
flwept  away.  Without  preface,  without  comment,  without 
qualification,  without  reserve  ; — yea,  without  so  much  as  an 
apparent  consciousness  of  the  very  possibility  of  a  doubt, — is 
the  transcendent  truth  abruptly  and  sununarily  announced 
in  simple  majesty  of  speech,  ^'  In  the  beginning  God  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth.*"  Created  !  Summoned  out  of 
nothing  into  being  !  He  spake,  and  it  was  done.  He  com- 
manded, and  all  things  stood  fast.  That  which  the  wise  men 
of  this  world  imagined  they  had  proved  to  be  the  impossi- 
biUty  of  impossibilities,  is  instantaneously  achieved.  The 
creative  fiat  of  Omnipotence  crossed  at  once  the  impassable 
golf, — ^bridged  in  a  moment  the  measureless  chasm  between 
the  region  of  entity  and  nonentity, — between  the  empty 
illimitable  void,  and  a  glorious  universe  replenished  with 
myriads  of  worlds,  and  myriads  of  myriads  of  bright  inha- 
bitants i 

In  this  brief  but  sublime  representation,  the  creature  is 
not  only  distinguished  from  the  Creator,  but  between  them 
is  a  distance  wide  as  infinitude.  And  throughout  the  Bible 
the  distinction  is  emphatically  maintained.  The  God  of  the 
Bible  is  indeed  omnipresent — fully,  completely,  undividedly, 
every  where  present — present  alike  in  the  inmost  recesses 
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ol-  the  heart,  and  in  the  deepest  oaTems  of  earth — preeat 
alike  id  the  sunbetim,  and  in  the  darkening  shade — prcMot 
alike  in  the  peopled  heavens,  and  in  the  abysses  of  emplj 
Bpace.  But,  though  present — essentially,  though  myrte- 
riously  present — through  the  boundless  extent  of  His  mil 
dominions,  He  is  nuver,  never  coufounded  with  aught  that 
cxisti.  All  things  du  live,  and  move,  and  have  their  being 
in  Him.  By  his  omnipotence,  He  creat«d  all ;  by  Hie  onf 
nisoienoo,  He  guides  all ;— yet  is  He  essentially  distinct  from 
all,  and  independent  of  all.  The  Brahm  of  Hinduism  is  in 
all  things,  and  is  the  things  themselves.  The  Jehovah  of 
the  Bible  is  in  all  things,  but  is  not  the  things  themselvw. 
The  Bralim  of  Hinduism  is  every  where,  and  is  every  thing. 
Tho  Jehovah  of  the  Bible  is  every  where,  but  is  n»rf  evetj 
thing.  Tho  Brahm  of  Hinduism  is  with  all  things,  becaow 
nil  uro  only  so  many  manifestations  of  his  own  mibstanw. 
Tho  Jehovah  of  the  Bible  is  with  all  things,  but  wholly  un- 
mixed, unoompounded,  unidentified  with  any,  Jehovah 
alone  can  be  called  absolutely  independent,  absolutely  om- 
nipotent, absolutely  supreme.  By  a  word,  He  created  tbo 
universe  out  of  nothing ;  by  a  word.  He  can  reduce  it  to 
nothing  again. 


All  the  constituents  of  every  form  of  being  having,  liy 
■uceesiivo  emanation  or  developement,  been  produced,— the 
more  loamod  usually  satisfy  themselves  with  declaring  that 
the  whole  was  subsequently  arranged  by  the  immediate 
power  of  Bra?mi,  into  different  worlds,  visible  and  invisible; 
niid  into  various  orders  of  being,  animate  and  InanimatO, 
organised  and  unorganized.  But  this  view  is  far  too  simple 
for  the  moss.  And  here  it  is  that  the  fourth  or  popular 
■yittcm  presents  itself — or  that  which  engrafts  Mythology 
on  I'syoho-materialism — constituting  what  we  have  termed 
the  I'syoho-material-niythologic  system. 

The  mythologio  system  is  not  one  that  exists  independ- 
tiitly  of  all  tho  rest.  It  presupposes  one  or  other  of  them, 
M  the  alone  substratum  on  which  it  could  rest.     It  admits 
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of  being  engrafted  on  any  one  of  them.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
%  system  to  be  substituted  in  their  place — it  is  rather  a 
mperaddition.  It  is  altogether  a  grosser  scheme,  suited  to 
%  ruder  and  grosser  state  of  mind.  Though  based  on  one 
nr  other  of  the  rest,  the  mass  of  the  people  are  chiefly 
Mxmpied  with  the  mythologic  superstructure,  without  much 
regard  for  the  foundation.  As  the  psycho-material  system 
it  pantheism  is  the  one  generally  adopted  in  the  orthodox 
lohools,  it  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose  to  show  how 
Jie  mythologic  scheme  unites  itself  with  it,  not  merely  in 
he  way  of  juxtaposition,  but  of  intimate  incorporation  or 
nterpenetration. 

*  The  mythologic  scheme,  equally  with  the  rest,  supposes 
he  existence  of  the  one  only  great,  incomprehensible,  and 
ytomal  spirit,— the  sole  existent,  abstract,  and  impersonal 
MBence — Brahm.    Brahm,  as  in  the  other  systems,  is  sup- 
XMed  to  will  the  manifestation  of  the  universe.      But  here, 
n  the  popular  or  mythologic  creed,  staHs  into  view  a  pecu- 
iarity  that  characterises  all  its  departments,  and  furnishes 
he  only  principle  of  harmony  to  a  vast  variety  of  otherwise 
lopelessly  discordant  materials — the  only  solution  of  jarring 
phenomena.     The  mind  of  man  has,  in  all  ages  and  climes, 
elt  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  how  spirit  can  exert  energy 
>t  all ;  and,  more  particularly,  how  it  can  directly  operate 
pon  matter.     This  difficulty  was  at  the  bottom  of  most  of 
he  theories  of  the  Grecian  philosophers,  respecting  sensible 
oaeies,  and  other  intermediate  processes  and  phantasms ; 
nd  had  its  full  share  in  leading  to  the  adoption  of  the  theory 
r  the  eternity  of  matter.     In  the  mythologic  system,  it  is 
ridently  assumed  throughout,  that  spirit  as  such,  unembo- 
ied  spirit,  cannot  put  forth  energy;  cannot  manifest  power; 
innot  exert  itself  towards  the  production  of  matter ;  or 
irectly  operate  upon  mattev  when  produced.     Even  the 
apreme  Brahm  himself  could  not,  by  his  mere  volition,  effect 
le  manifestation  of  the  visible  universe ;  or,  if  he  could, 
teh  operation  were  wholly  incompatible  with  the  imperturb- 
jie  tranquillity  of  his  nature.     Seeing,  then,  that  corporeal 
mi  is  essential  to  the  exertion  of  energy,  in  order  that  he 
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may  put  fortli  his  umiiipotonco,  Hrahm  inuict  aasume  a  fonn, 
or  the  aemblancR  of  a  form.  Under  this  iMBUuiod  perMul 
form,  he  drew  forth,  in  some  ineffablo  mnnncr.  from  hie  *in 
impcraonal  eeaence,  three  distinct  hcings,  or  *Iiypuet«MiL 
which  speedily  Ix-onmo  invtfstod  with  corporoal  forms.  Thii 
16  the  celebrated  Hindu  Triad — Brahma,  Vislmu,  sod  Slun 
— respecting  whom,  one  of  the  aacred  books  declares,  "  thit 
they  were  originiilly  united  in  one  osBenco,  and  from  ow 
eBsonee  were  derived;"  and  another,  "that  the  ffreal  «m 
beceme  distinctly  known  tut  three  gods,  ImHp  «»«  pen^n  aaS 
three  <fod«" 

These  are  the^/fra/  created  beings,  as  well  as  the  hi^hot, 
noblest,  and  most  powerful.  For  what  purpose  were  tJiCT 
created,  or  rather  drawn  forth  fnim  the  esocnue  «f  tlw 
Supremo  Spirit  i  For  the  purpose  of  manifeeting  the  en^ 
of  the  Supreme  in  reference  to  the  creation  (rather  edudioi 
and  organization),  proscnation,  lind  destruction  of  tiw  too- 
\fer8e.  It  is  the  function  of  Bralima,  the  ejif/aitd^,  to  exert 
his  productive  and  forma.tive  a-gency  on  something  pre-exirt* 
ent,  spiritual,  or  material.  It  is  the  office  of  Vishnu,  lh» 
pervader,  to  pervade  the  universe,  after  it  has  b«i>n  mUt- 
fested,  for  the  purpose  of  supeTintendenoo  and  prf^aen'stioo. 
It  is  the  duty  of  Shiva,  the  deetroyrr,  to  e^ccrcise  his  deet^l^ 
tiTo  power  in  executing  vengeance,  and  disorganizing  lh( 
forms  of  animated  being.  Since,  however,  dostrnotion  w^ 
only  imply  mutation  of  form,  not  annihilation  of  gubstaiKek 
and  is  usually  succeeded  by  a  reproduction  in  some  oth* 
form,  Shiva  is  often  represented  as  the  god  of  renovatjon- 
Divine  males  having  thus  been  brought  upon  the  Bt«ge  of 
action,  another  distinctive  principle  that  pervades  tfaewb^i 
of  Hindu  mj-thology  comes  into  view.  Judging  from  tl» 
gross  analogy  of  sense,  the  authors  of  the  system  could  nol 
conceive  how  even  divine  males  could  exist  without  faeipe 
meet  being  provided  for  them.  Accordingly,  the  energy  of 
Brahm  is  personified  under  a  female  fonn,  and  then  multi- 
plied into  three  distinct  fomii>.  with  three  distinct  mOM- 
Under  these  three  distinct  fomis  and  names,  she  becomes  tli* 
consort  of  each  of  the  members  of  the  triad.    As  Saraswati. 
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flhe  18  the  spouBe  of  Brahma, — ^the  proteotress  of  arts  and 
fleience,  of  learning  and  eloquence.  As  Lakshmi,  she  is  the 
&yoi2rite  wife  of  Vishnu, — ^the  goddess  of  fertility  and  plenty. 
A«  Parvati,  she  is  the  constant  companion  of  Shiva ;  and, 
like  her  lord,  is  armed  with  destructive  energies. 

Since  these  were  the  only  beings  drawn  forth  directly  by 
the  Supreme  Spirit  himself,  from  his  own  essence,  under  an 
attramed  corporeal  form,  they  became  the  superior  gods  of 
mythology ;  to  whom  were  intrusted  the  future  arrangement 
and  government  of  the  universe,  after  Brahm  sunk  into  bis 
proper  state  of  slumber. 

Though  the  three  inferior  gods,  with  their  consorts,  were 
ooeval  in  their  origin,  it  is  clear  from  the  nature  of  the 
oase,  that  the  work  of  production  being  antecedent  to  that 
of  preservation  or  destruction,  the  peculiar  functions  of 
Brahma  inust  be  called  into  requisition  before  the  exercise 
of  the  functions  of  any  of  the  rest. 

First  of  all,  how  were  the  constituent  elements  of  the 
imiverBe  produced?  According  to  Manu,  it  was  Brahma, 
the  ereator,  that  drew  forth  from  Brahm,  the  Supreme- 
Spirit,  intellect,  consciousness,  and  all  the  other  succes- 
sively evolved  principles.  But  whatever  the  agency  may 
have  been,  whether  Brahm'*s  simple  energy,  or  his  energy 
personified,  or  his  energy  in  the  form  of  Brahma,  it  is  agreed 
that,  from  the  substance  of  Brahm,  all  these  principles  were 
really  educed.  Here  it  is,  then,  that  mythology  thoroughly 
engrafts  itself  on  the  psycho-material  system. 

After  having  enumerated  all  the  elementary  principles, 
atoms,  and  qualities,  successively  evolved  from  Brahm,  one 
of  the  sacred  writings  states  that,  ^  though  each  of  these 
had  distinct  powers,  yet  they  existed  separate  and  dis- 
BDited,  without  order  or  harmonious  adaptation  of  parts ; 
—that  until  they  were  duly  combined  together,  it  was  im- 
possible to  produce  this  universe,  or  animated  beings;—- 
■ad  that,  therefore,  it  was  requisite  to  adopt  other  means 
than  fortuitous  chance  for  giving  them  appropriate  com-' 
trination  and  symmetrical  arrangement." 

How,  then,  were  these  primordial  elements  to  be  combined 
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snd  Bynunutrieally  arruugMl '. — By  tho  simplo  volition  iJ 
the  Omnipotent  i  No :  So  sublime  an  act  is  alien  to  tlw 
foith,  if  not  beyond  the  coaccption,  of  the  autbors  of  Hiodn 
Mythologj'.  They  eeem  haunted  at  every  step  with  the 
■mpoflsibility  of  conceiving  how  epirit  could  act  directly  oo 
matter:  and  wliat  they  found  it  impossible  to  conceire, 
they  were  dispoeed  to  reject  a«  incredible.  Hence  waa  their 
imagination  ever  tasked  in  devising  intermediate  agencie», 
— intermediate  prooeesee.  Here  were  the  germinant  seed* 
or  principles  of  all  future  being ; — how  were  they  to  be  oom- 
bincd  and  perfected  in  growth,  beauty,  and  harmonious  di*- 
position  of  parts  f  The  Supreme  Being,  replies  the  Hindu 
Mythologist,  produced  a  seed  or  egg,  in  which  the  elemen- 
tary principles  might  be  deposited,  and  gradually  Durtured 
into  maturity. 

Are  you  startled  at  the  strange  conception  i  Look  around 
you,  may  the  Hindu  eay,  and  tell  mo  if  almost  all  organized 
being  is  not  produced  from  seed  i  You  have  only  to  sein: 
on  this  fact,  and  transfer  the  process  by  analogy  to  the 
formation  of  this  great  universe.  Look,  for  example,  to  the 
seed  of  the  wide-spreading  banyan.  You  may  know  from 
experience,  that,  however  wonderful  and  unaccountable,  it 
is  not  the  less  true,  that  the  particles  of  this  small  seed  do 
contain  the  embryo  of  the  most  magnificent  of  trees,  Ei- 
amine  these  particles  which  compose  the  seed.  They  are 
without  apparent  form  or  distinction  of  colour — without 
any  distinguishable  variety  in  texture  or  composition — and 
yet  from  them  is  destined  to  arise  a  stately  trunk,  wiUi 
branches,  and  foliage,  and  blossoms,  and  fruit.  Look,  ags^ 
at  that  gorgeous  creature,  the  peacock.  It,  too,  has  sprung 
from  a  seed  or  egg.  Watch  the  growth  of  the  egg.  You 
may  first  observe  it  in  the  egg-organ,  "  under  the  form  of 
a  small  yellow  globe  or  sphere,  frequently  smaller  than 
mustard  seed ;  " — then,  in  the  egg  tube,  beconiing  enveloped 
with  successive  layers  of  a  glutinous  and  calcareous  sub- 
etance,  furnished  by  appropriate  secreting  vessels ; — and  la«l 
of  all,  deposited  in  the  nest,  where,  from  this  inert  mass, 
operated  on  by  the  vivifying  warmth  of  the  mother,  springe 
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Ibrth  a  living  creature  —  the  most  magnificent  of  birds. 
Who  that  had  never  read,  seen,  or  heard  of  such  a  thing, 
could  have  conjectured  the  possibility  of  such  a  metamor- 
phosis !  In  gazing  at  the  first  egg  ever  presented  to  an 
observer,  may  the  Hindu  continue  to  ask,  with  a  celebrated 
naturalist,  ^'  could  imagination  itself  ever  conjure  up,  even 
in  the  brightest  moments  of  inspired  genius,  the  idea  of  a 
peacock  springing  out  of  the  shell  ?  Look  at  a  dngle  feather ; 
consider  that  its  shining  metallic  barbs,  its  superlatively 
beautiful  eye,  and  all  the  wonders  it  exhibits  of  irridiscent, 
rich,  and  changeable  hues,  according  to  the  angle  in  which  it 
lies  to  the  light ;  that  its  form,  its  solidity,  its  flexibility,  its 
strength,  its  lightness,  and  all  its  wonders,  had  their  origin 
in  a  little  mucilage  !  But  if  a  single  feather  be  so  wonder- 
ful a  production,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  entire  bird  ! 
And  yet,  the  entire  bird,  in  all  its  glory  of  dazzling  colours, 
IB  the  product  of  a  little  glairy  colourless  fluid  contained  in 
a  capsule  of  chalk  ! "" 

Experience  having  thus  exhibited  to  the  Hindu  observer 
realities  more  wonderful  than  imagination  could  have  con- 
ceived, it  required  no  great  stretch  of  ingenuity  on  his  part 
to  transfer,  by  analogy,  a  process  so  fraught  with  wonders 
from  the  field  of  observation  and  experience,  in  order  to 
account  for  the  rise,  progress,  and  perfecting  of  another 
formation  beyond  the  field  of  observation  and  experience^ 
But  whatever  may  have  originally  suggested  the  singular 
idea,— or  whether  it  may  not  have  arisen  from  some  c(m- 
/iued  corrupt  tradition  of  the  fact  that,  in  the  beginning,  the 
Spirit  of  Qod  brooded  over  the  waters, — it  is  announced,  as 
the  Hindu  verily  believes  on  the  authority  of  revelation, 
that  Brahm  resolved  to  produce  a  huge  seed  or  egg. 

The  producing  of  such  an  egg  implies  a  new  exercise  of 
divine  power.  But  even  divine  power,  according  to  the 
mythologist,  cannot  be  im/mediately  exercised — directly  mani- 
fested— ^by  pure  immaterial  spirit.  For  action,  corporeal 
form  is  absolutely  indispensable.  Hence  it  is  that,  for  the 
production  of  the  intended  egg,  Brahm  is  represented  as 
having  assumed  a  new  and  peculiar  form ;   and,  in  that 
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form,  is  usiuUly  named  PunuA,  or  the  primeval  male.  Hii 
divine  energy,  alroady  eeparotcil  Trom  hiii  cflsence,  is  also 
supposed  to  be  pfrtoaijied  under  a  /umale  form,  Prairiti  ot 
Nature.  On  Punish  and  Prakriti  was  devolved  the  tusk  of 
giving  existence  to  the  celebrated  Mundane  egg.  H&ving; 
once  tinished  their  ta«k.  tlioso  peculiar  and  speeiKc  majiifeB- 
tations  of  Brahm  and  hia  energy  seem  to  bave  cvBuisfaed 
from  the  stage  of  action,  to  give  way  afterwarda  to  other 
distinct  manifestations  for  the  acoompliahment  of  puqxae* 
alike  specific. 

All  the  primary  atoms,  (jualities,  and  principles — the  seeds 
of  future  worlds — that  had  been  evolved  from  the  8ub«taiice 
of  Brahm,  were  now  collected  together,  and  dciposited  in  the 
newly  produced  egg.  And  into  it,  along  with  them,  entered 
the  s(?lf-exietent  himself,  under  the  assumed  form  of  Brahma; 
and  there  sat,  vivifying,  expanding,  and  combining  the 
elements,  a  whole  year  of  the  creation — a  thousand  yagt 
— or  four  thousand  three  hundred  millions  of  solar  years  t 
During  this  amazing  period,  the  wondrous  pgg  floated  "like 
a  bubble  on  an  abyss  "  of  primeval  waters — rather,  perhaps, 
chaos  of  the  grosser  elements,  in  a  state  of  fusion  and 
commixtion, — increasing  in  size,  and  blazing  refulgent  as  a 
thousand  suna.  At  length,  the  Supreme,  who  dwelt  therein, 
1>urst  the  shell  of  the  stupendous  egg,  and  issued  forth  under 
A  new  form,  with  a  thouBan<l  heads,  a  thousand  eyes,  and  * 
thousand  arms  ! 

Along  with,  him  there  sprang  forth  another  form,  hugs 
and  moaeurelcss  1  What  could  that  be  t  All  the  elemen- 
tary principles  having  now  been  matured,  and  disposed  into 
au  endless  variety  of  orderly  collocations,  and  combined 
into  one  harmonious  whole,  they  darted  into  visible  manir 
festation,  under  the  fonn  of  the  present  glorious  universe : 
— a  universe  now  finished  and  ready  made,  with  its  entire 
apparatus  of  earth,  sun,  moon,  and  stars  t  What,  then,  ii 
this  multiform  universe!  It  ia  but  an  harmoniously  arranged 
expansion  of  primordial  prinoiplee  and  tiualities.  And 
whence  are  these  i — Educed  or  evolved  from  the  divine 
substance  of  Brahm.     Hence  it  is,  that  the  » 
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oonstantly  spoken  of,  even  by  the  mythologists,  as  a  mani- 
fested form  of  Brahm  himself,  the  supreme  invisible  spirit. 
Hence,  too,  under  the  notion  that  it  is  the  manifestation 
of  a  being  who  may  assume  every  variety  of  corporeal  form, 
is  the  universe  often  personified ;  or  described  as  if  its  differ- 
ent parts  were  only  the  different  members  of  a  person  of 
prodigious  magnitude,  in  human  form.  In  reference  to  this 
more  than  gigantic  being,  viewed  as  a  personification  of 
the  universe,  it  is  declared  that  the  hairs  of  his  body  are 
the  plants  and  trees  of  the  forest ;  of  his  head,  the  clouds ; 
of  his  beard,  the  lightning ; — ^that  his  breath  is  the  circling 
atmosphere ;  his  voice,  the  thunder ;  his  eyes,  the  sim  and 
moon ;  his  veins,  the  rivers  ;  his  nails,  the  rocks  ;  his  bones, 
the  lofty  mountains ! 


What,  may  it  now  be  asked,  is  the  divinely  revealed 
aecxiunt  of  the  constitution  of  the  physical  universe,  as 
it  sproi^  in  perfected  form  from  the  Mundane  egg  2 

It  is  often  said  to  exist  of  three  worlds — heaven  above, 
earth  below,  and  the  interambient  ether.  Xn  a  minuter 
division,  it  is  usually  partitioned  mio  fourteen  worlds  ;  seven 
infmor,  or  below  the  world  which  we  inhabit ;  and  seven 
superior,  consisting — with  the  exception  of  our  own,  which 
is  the  first — of  immense  tracts  of  space,  bestudded  with 
glorious  luminaries  and  habitations  of  the  gods, — rising  not 
unlike  the  rings  of  Saturn,  one  above  the  other,  as  so  many 
concentric  zones  or  belts  of  almost  measureless  extent. 

Of  the  seven  inferior  worlds  which  dip  beneath  our  earth 
in  a  regularly  descending  series,  it  is  needless  to  say  more 
than  that  they  are  destined  to  be  the  abodes  of  all  manner 
of  wicked  and  loathsome  creatures. 

Our  own  earth,  the  first  of  the  ascending  series  of  worlds, 
is  declared  to  be  ''  circular  or  fiat,  like  the  flower  of  the 
water-lily,  in  which  the  petals  project  beyond  each  other." 
Its  habitable  portion  consists  of  seven  circular  islands  or 
continents,  each  surrounded  by  a  different  ocean.  The  cen- 
tral or  metropolitan  island,  destined  to  be  the  abode  of  man, 
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ifl  named  Janiba  Dwip,  cirouud  which  rolls  the  sea  of  taitl 
water ;  next  follows  the  secood  circular  island,  and  &ro\ini  I 
it  the  sea  of  sugar-cane  juice  ;  then  the  third,  and  around  tl  1 
th(?  sea  of  BpirituouB  liquors ;  then  the  fourth,  and  around  it  1 
the  sea  of  clarified  butter;  then  the  fifth,  and  around  it  the  ] 
M&  of  sour  curds ;  then  the  sixth,  and  around  it  tho  sea  of   ' 
milk  ;  then  the  seventh  and  laat,  and  around  it  tho  s 
sweet  water.      Beyond  this  last  ocean  is  an  uninhabited 
country  of  pure  gold,  so  prodigious  in  extent  that  it  equals 
aU  tho  islands  with  their  accompanying  oceans  in  magnitude. 
It  18  begirt  with  a  bounding  wall  of  stupendous  mountains, 
which  enclose,  within  their  boeom,  realms  of  everlasting 
darkness. 

The  central  island,  tho  destined  habitation  of  the  human 
race,  is  several  hundred  thousand  miles  in  diameter ;  and 
the  sea  that  surrounds  it  is  of  the  same  breadth.  The  second 
island  is  double  the  diameter  of  the  first,  and  so  is  the  bm 
that  surrounds  it.  And  each  of  the  remaining  islands  and 
seas  in  succession,  is  double  the  breadth  of  its  immediat« 
predecessor.  So  that  the  diameter  of  the  whole  earth 
amounts  to  several  hundred  thousand  millions  of  miles — 
occupying  a  portion  of  apaoe  of  manifold  larger  dimauions 
than  that  which  actually  intervenes  between  the  earth  and 
the  sun !  Yea,  if  our  imagination  oouid  take  the  wingt  ot 
the  morning  and  dilate  itself  into  a  capacity  for  graqung 
what  approximates  the  infinite ;  and  if  it  oould  enabls  us  te 
form  the  conception  of  a  circular  mass  of  solid  matter,  whosa 
diameter  exceeded  that  of  the  orbit  of  Hersohell,  the  most 
distant  planet  in  our  solar  system,  such  a  mass  wonld  not 
equal  in  magnitude  the  earth  of  the  Hindu  Mythologt^ ! 

In  the  midst  of  this  almost  immeasurable  plain,  from  ths 
very  centre  of  Jamba  Dwip,  shoots  up  the  highest  of  m<»in- 
tains,  Su-Meru,  to  the  height  of  several  hundred  thonsMid 
miles, — in  the  form  of  an  inverted  pyramid, — having  itt  ' 
summit,  which  is  two  hundred  times  broader  than  the  baM^ 
surmounted  by  three  swelling  cones, — the  highest  of  theM 
cones  transpiercing  upper  vacancy  with  three  golden  peaks, 
on  which  are  situate  tho  favourite  residences  of  the  sacred 
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Iriad«  At  its  base,  like  so  many  giant  centinels,  stand  four 
mttj  hills,  on  each  of  which  grows  a  mango  tree  several 
tliotisand  miles  in  height, — bearing  fruit  delicious  as  nectar, 
md  of  the  enormous  size  of  many  hundred  cubits.  From 
these  mangoes,  as  they  fall,  flows  a  mighty  river  of  perfumed 
jnice ;  so  communicative  of  its  sweetness,  that  those  who 
partake  of  it,  exhale  the  odour  from  their  persons  all  around 
to  the  distance  of  many  leagues.  There  also  grow  rose  apple 
trees,  whose  fruit  is  '^  large  as  elephants,^  and  whose  juice 
is  so  plentiful,  as  to  form  another  mighty  riyer,  that  converts 
the  earth,  over  which  it  passes,  into  purest  gold  ! 


Such  is  a  brief  notice  of  the  geographical  outline  furnished 
by  the  sacred  writings  of  the  world  on  which  we  dwell.  In 
turning  to  the  other  superior  worlds,  we  obtain  a  glimpse  of 
some  of  the  revelations  of  Hindu  astronway. 

The  second  world  in  the  ascending  series,  or  that  which 
immediately  over-vaults  the  earth,  is  the  region  of  space 
between  us  and  the  sun  ;  which  is  declared,  on  divine  autho- 
rity, to  be  distant  only  a  few  hundred  thousand  miles.  The 
third  in  the  upward  ascent,  is  the  region  of  space  interme- 
diate between  the  sun  and  the  pole  star.  Within  this  region 
are  aU  the  planetary  and  stellar  mansions.  The  distances  of 
the  principal  heavenly  luminaries  are  given  with  the  utmost 
precision.  The  moon  is  placed  beyond  the  sun  as  far  as 
the  sun  is  from  the  earth  !  Next  succeed  at  equal  distances 
from  each  other,  and  in  the  following  order  :-^the  Stars, 
Mercury,  (beyond  the  stars  !)  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
Ursa  Major,  and  the  Pole  Star.  The  four  remaining  worlds 
(beyond  the  Pole  Star)  continue  to  rise,  one  above  the  other, 
at  inmiense  and  increasing  intervals.  The  entire  circum- 
ference of  the  celestial  space  is  then  given  with  the  utmost 
exactitude  of  numbers. 

In  all  of  these  superior  worlds  are  framed  heavenly  man- 
sions, differing  in  glory, — destined  to  form  the  habitation  of 
various  orders  of  celestial  spirits.  In  the  seventh^  or  highest, 
is  the  chief  residence  of  Brahma, — said  by  one  of  the  divine 
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aagea  to  bo  eo  glorious,  that  he  could  Qot  describe  it  in  (n 
huitdrtd  years ;  as  it  contains,  in  a  superior  degree,  evwj 
thing  which  is  precious,  or  beaatiful,  or  magniiicent  in  all  tlw  I 
other  heavens.  What,  th<-n,  must  it  be,  when  we  consider  the 
surpassing  grandeur  of  some  of  these !  Glance,  for  example, 
at  the  heaven  which  is  preparcsi  in  the  third  world,  nnil  in- 
tended for  Indra, — head  and  kii^  of  the  different  ranks  and 
ilegrees  of  anbordinat«  deiti<«.  Its  palaces  are  all  of  purest 
gold, — BO  replenished  with  vessels  of  diamond,  and  colunuu 
and  ornaments  of  jasper,  and  sapphire,  and  emerald,  and  all 
manner  of  precious  stones,  that  it  shines  with  &  splendour 
exceeding  the  brightness  of  twelve  thousand  suns.  Its 
streets  are  of  the  clearest  crjstal,  fringed  with  fine  gold. 
It  is  surrounded  with  forests  abounding  with  all  kinds  of 
trees  and  flowering  shrubs,  whose  sweet  odours  are  difiiued 
all  around  for  hundreds  of  miles.  It  is  bestudded  with 
gardens  and  pools  of  water, — warm  in  winter,  and  cool  in 
summer, — richly  stored  with  fisli,  waterfowl,  and  lilies  blue, 
red,  and  white,  spreading  out  a  hundred  or  a  thoiisaiKl 
petals.  Winds  there  are,  but  they  are  ever  refreshing  ;— 
storms  and  tempests  and  sultry  heats  being  miknown. 
Clouds  there  are,  but  they  are  light  and  fleecy,  and  fantaaUo 
canopies  of  glory.  Thrones  there  are,  which  blaze  like  thu 
comiscations  of  lightning,  enough  to  dazzle  any  mortal 
vision.  And  warblings  there  are,  of  sweetest  melody,^ 
with  all  the  inspiring  harmonies  of  music  and  of  song,  among 
bowers  that  are  ever  fragrant  and  ever  green. 

Such  descriptions,  however,  are  not  like  those  of  the  BibU^ 
chiefly  figurative  and  emblematic  ;  designed  faintly  to  repr^ 
»ent  the  glories  of  an  abode  which  "  eye  hath  not  seen  nor 
ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  nun  to 
conceive."  No :  thoy  are  all  to  be  understood  in  8trict«Bt 
literality.  In  the  heaven  of  Indra  there  are  no  objeota  of 
contemplation  except  those  of  external  sense, — no  gratifioft* 
tiona  beyond  those  of  carnal  tastes  and  desires,  appetites 
and  passions.  It  is  at  beat  but  a  sort  of  terrestrial  paradiae, 
auch  as  the  heart  of  man  may  well  conceive, — a  paradise 
without  aught  of  paradisaical  innocence  or  purity.     TheraJ 
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380,  and  communion  with  God,  and  love  the  bond  of  ] 

of  the  heaven  of  the  Bible,  are  utterly  unknown.  ^ 

I 

e  substantial  fabrics  of  all  worlds  having  now  been  ( 

3d  and  fitted  up  as  the  destined  abodes  of  different  { 

■s  of  being,  celestial,  terrestrial,  and  infernal,  the  ques-  « 

next  arises.  How  or  by  whom  were  produced  the  varied  ^ 

lized  forms  which  these  orders  of  being  were  designed  \ 

imate !    Though  hosts  of  subtle  essences,  or  spirits,  or 

»  flowed  forth  from  Brahm,  all  of  these  remain  inactive 

litedtosomeformofmateriaUsm.     From  this  necessity 

;ods  themselves  are  not  excepted.     While  the  souls  of  I 

and  other  inferior  spirits,  must  be  enclosed  in  taber-  \ 

a  fashioned  out  of  the  grosser  elements ;   the  souls  of  » 

jodsi,  and  all  other  superior  spirits,  must  be  made  to  \ 

t>it  material  forms,  composed  of  one  or  other  of  the 

itdy  attenuated  and  invisible  rudimental  atoms  that 

ig  direct  from  the  principle  of  consciousness. 

lio,  then,  is  the  maker  of  these  endlessly  varied  forms  ! 

kvhma^  the  first  person  of  the  triad,  was  the  office  almost 

tnvely  assigned.     Hence  is  he  styled  the  Creator.    But 

or  he  is  not  in  the  only  proper  and  genuine  sense  of 

term.     In  that  lofty  sense,  even  the  Supreme  Brahm 

t  a  creator.     Brahm  and  Brahma  are  both  alike  only 

neers  or  educers,  or,  at  the  best,  mere  fabricators  of 

txistent  materials.   Brahma,  then,  is  in  no  sense  Creator, 

^h,  in  a  strictly  literal  sense,  he  may,  like  Grecian  Jove, 

idy  designated  "  the  father  of  gods  and  men."" 

termkiable  as  are  the  incoherencies,  inconsistencies,  and 

ivagancies  of  the  Hindu  sacred  writings,  on  no  subject, 

ftps,  is  the  multiplicity  of  varying  accounts  and  dis- 

uicies  more  astounding  than  on  the  present.     Volumes 

d  not  suffice  to  retail  them  all.   Brahma^s  first  attempts 

18  production  of  the  forms  of  animated  being  were  as 

lently  unsuccessful  fias  they  were  various.     At  one  time, 

I  said  to  have  performed  a  long  and  severe  course  of 
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ascetic  dovotioos  to  cnabie  him  to  accomplish  hie  wisb.  but 
in  vain  ;  at  another,  inflamed  with  anger  and  passion  at  hii 
repeated  faiiuroa,  he  s&t  dovm  and  wept, — and  from  the 
streaming  tear-dropa  sprang  into  being,  as  his  first-born,  a 
progeny  of  ghosts  and  gobline  of  an  aspect  so  loathsome  and 
dreadful,  that  he  was  ready  to  faint  away.  At  one  time, 
after  profound  meditation,  different  beinga  spring  forth,  mm 
from  his  thumb,  a  second  from  his  breath,  a  third  from  iit 
ear,  n  fourth  ^m  his  side,  and  others  from  different  meat' 
bors  of  his  body ;  at  another,  he  assumes  eundry  strange 
qualities  to  effectuate  his  purpose,  or  he  multiplies  himself 
into  the  forms  of  different  creatures,  rational  and  irrational 
But  enough  of  such  monstrous  legends — legends  which  may 
well  serve  as  a  dark  back-ground  to  exhibit  and  enhance  the 
contrast  presented  by  the  Mosaic  record  of  the  creation. 
For  what  contrast  or  contrariety  can  possibly  he  greater 
than  that  which  obtains  between  the  painliil,  fxperinmtal, 
and  often  abortive,  attempts  of  Brahma  to  produo«  the  fonn* 
of  animated  being,  and  the  simple  but  sublime  doclaratioo 
of  Jehovah  f — "  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image," — viewed  in 
conjunction  with  the  words  immediately  added  by  the  in- 
spired historian,  "  So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image : 
in  the  image  of  God  creat«d  he  him ;  male  and  female 
created  he  them." — Or,  again,  with  the  equally  irresistible 
command,  "  Lot  the  waters  bring  forth  abimdantly  the 
moving  creature  that  hath  life,  and  fowl  that  moy  fly  above 
the  earth,  in  the  open  firmament  of  heaven  :  Let  the  eartb 
bring  forth  the  living  creature  after  hie  kind,  cattle,  and 
creeping  thing,  and  beast  of  the  earth,  after  his  kind ; " — 
"  and  it  tms  soJ" 

As  the  result  of  all  hie  toilsome  labours  and  experimente, 
there  did  proceed  from  Brahma,  directly  or  indirectly,  a 
countless  progeny  of  animated  beings  that  people  the  foof 
teen  worlds  which  constitute  the  universe. 

The  seven  inferior  worlds  are  plentifully  stored  with  fierce 
giants,  and  savage  hydras,  and  huge  serpents,  "  pourtrayed 
in  every  monstrous  figure  which  imagination  can  suggeBti" 
— with  the  dire  and  tremendous  Sheshanaga  for  their  king, 
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^^  whose  thousand  heads  are  encompassed  each  with  a  crown 
of  starry  gems ;  while  his  eyes  gleam  like  blazing  torches, 
and  his  garments  are  skirted  with  yellow  flames ;  and  he 
bears  aloft  in  his  arms  the  holy  shell,  the  radiated  weapon, 
the  mace  of  war,  and  the  divine  and  immortal  lotus.^ 

The  worlds  above  this  earth  are  peopled  with  gods  and 
goddesses,  demigods  and  genii, — the  sons  and  grandsons, 
daughters  and  grand-daughters,  of  Brahma  and  other  supe- 
rior deities.  All  the  superior  gods  have  separate  heavens 
for  themselves.  The  inferior  deities  dwell  chiefly  in  the 
heaven  of  Indra,  the  god  of  the  firmament.  There  they 
oongregate  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  mil- 
lions !  The  gods  are  divided  and  subdivided  into  classes  or 
hierarchies  which  vary  through  every  conceivable  gradation 
of  rank  and  power.  They  are  of  all  colours,-H9ome  black, 
some  white,  some  red,  some  blue,  and  so  through  all  the 
blending  shades  of  the  rainbow.  They  exhibit  all  sorts  of 
shape,  size,  and  figure,— in  forms  whoUy  human  or  half 
human, — ^wholly  brutal  or  variously  compounded,  like  many- 
headed  and  many-bodied  centaurs, — with  four,  or  ten,  or  a 
hundred,  or  a  thousand  eyes,  heads,  and  arms.  They  ride 
through  the  regions  of  space  on  all  sorts  of  etherealized 
animals, — elephants,  buffaloes,  lions,  deer,  sheep,  goats, 
peacocks,  vultures,  geese,  serpents,  and  rats !  They  hold 
forth  in  their  multitudinous  arms  all  manner  of  offensive 
and  defensive  weapons, — thunderbolts,  scimitars,  javelins, 
spears,  clubs,  bows,  arrows,  shields,  flags,  and  shells  !  They 
discharge  all  possible  functions.  There  are  gods  of  the 
heavens  above,  and  of  the  earth  below,  and  of  the^  region 
under  the  earth — gods  of  wisdom  and  of  folly — gods  of  war 
and  of  peace — gods  of  good  and  of  evil — gods  of  pleasure, 
who  delight  to  shed  around  their  votaries  the  fragrance  of 
harmony  and  of  joy — ^gods  of  cruelty  and  wrath,  whose 
thirst  must  be  satiated  with  torrents  of  blood,  and  whose 
ears  must  be  regaled  with  the  shrieks  and  agonies  of  expir- 
ing victims.  All  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  man ;  all  the 
allotments  of  life, — beauty,  jollity,  and  sport ;  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  youth,  the  felicities  and  infelicities  of  manhood,  the 
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jrtys  and  sorrows  of  old  age, — all,  all  are  placed  under  the 
proaiding  inilufnce  of  superior  powers.  Every  scene,  crery 
element,  and  almost  every  object  in  nature, — the  bud  that 
biiratB  forth  in  sprlug.  the  bloesom  of  suuimer,  and  the 
fruits  of  autumn,— meadow  and  grove,  fouotain  and  stream, 
hill  and  galley  ; — all  have  their  guardian  genii,  whose  freoJta 
and  revelries  greatly  outstrip,  in  number  and  variety,  the 
"  fairy  gambols  and  goblin  feat«  recognised  by  the  credulity 
of  northern  superstition." 

Though  each  divinity  has  itM  own  distinctive  and  peculitr 
form,  all  may  assume,  at  pleasure,  any  other  variety  thit 
may  suit  the  ovcomplishment  of  their  designs.  Such  foma 
are  not  always  temporary — not  laid  aside  od  the  consum- 
mation of  the  object  for  which  they  may  have  been  adopted. 
Once  aesnmed,  they  may  become  permanent  forms  of  a  par- 
ticular deity ; — each  form  possessing  its  own  distinct  peraoo- 
olity  :  exercisiDg  ludependent  power  ;  discharging  eeparatf 
functions  ae  much  as  if  it  were  altogether  another  divbe 
being.  Under  any  one  or  all  of  these  forms,  the  deity  may 
be  worshipped  with  distinctive  formulas,  and  appropriate 
rites  and  ceremonies.  Still,  amid  forms,  and  names,  ami 
powers,  and  functions  so  various  and  extensive,  there  may 
not  be  many  gods,  but  one  god ;  not  many  uncoiinected 
independent  divine  personages,  but  many  personified  form* 
of  one  individual  deity.  The  characters  that  ilit  acroaa  tiK 
stage  may  seem  numberless ;  still,  it  may  not  bo  a  succee- 
«ion  of  really  separate  personalities ;  but  rather  a  singularly 
rapid  transition  of  one  into  many.  Not  unlike  tlie  trans- 
mutations  of  ventriloquism,  or  the  fabled  metamorphoses  of 
poetry  ;  all  may  be  only  so  many  varieties  of  one  ori^nal 
divinity.  Besides  the  privilege  of  aaeuming  any  variety  of 
ethereal  forms,  a  divinity  may  manifest  himself,  and  becomfi 
iticantaU  in  material  corporeal  forms,  whether  human  or 
"bmtil.  This  is  not  supposed  to  imply  any  degradation  of 
the  deity,  since  he  is  believed  to  pass  through  the  assumed 
forms,  "  liko  the  subtile  air,  without  defiling  his  pure  and 
immutable  nature." 
The  heavens  above,  and  the  worlds  below,  having  now 
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l>eeii  peopled  with  their  respective  inhabitants,  the  earth 
i^as  next  stored  with  the  whole  "  assembly  of  stationary  and 
Knoveable  bodies,^''  destined  to  be  occupied  by  terrestrial 
spirits.   Among  these  bodies  the  Divine  Legislator  specially 
enumerates   "  birds  of  mighty  wing,  horse-faced  sylvans, 
apes,  fish,  tame  cattle,  moths,  fleas,  and  common  flies,  with 
every  biting  gnat !  ""^     By  a  species  of  emanation  or  succes- 
sive eduction  from  the  substance  of  his  own  body,  Brahma 
gave  origin  to  the  human  race,  consisting  originally  of  four 
distinct  genera^  classes^  or  castes.     From  his  mouthy  first  of 
ftll,  proceeded  the  Brahman  caste  ; — so  designated  after  the 
Eiame  of  the  great  progenitor,  as  being  the  highest  and 
noblest  in  the  scale  of  earthly  existence, — the  nearest  in 
kindred  and  in  likeness  to  Brahma    himself, — his  visible 
representatives  in  human  form.     At  the  same  time,  there 
Bowed  from  his  mouth,  in  finished  and  substantial  form, 
the  four  Yedas,  for  the  instruction  of  mankind  in  all  need- 
Pol  knowledge.     Of  these  the  Brahmans  were  constituted 
the  Bole  depositaries,  the  sole  interpreters,  the  sole,  teachers. 
To  all  the  rest  of  their  fellow-creatures  they  were  to  give 
>ut  such  portions  and  fragments,  and  in  such  manner  and 
node,  as  they  might  deem  most  expedient.     Hence  their 
emanation  from  the  mouth  of  Brahma  became  an  emblem 
>f  their  future  characteristic  function  or  office,  as  the  sole 
iivinely  appointed  preceptors  of  the  human  race.     From 
Brahmans  arm^  the  protecting  member  of  the  body,  next 
nnaned  the  Kshattrya,  or  military  caste ; — the  source  of 
emanation  being  emblematic  of  their  future  office ;  which 
a,  to  wield  martial  weapons  for  the  defence  of  the  rest  of 
heiT  fellows  from  internal  violence,  and  external  aggres- 
don.    From  Brahma'^s  breast^  the  seat  of  life,  originated  the 
t^aishya,  or  caste  of  productive  capitalists,  whether  paste- 
ls agricultural,  or  mercantile  ; — the  source  of  their  origi- 
lation  being  emblematic  of  their  future  function,  which  is, 
o  raise  or  provide  for  themselves  and  the  rest,  all  the 
lecessaries,  comforts,  and  luxuries  which  serve  to  support 
»r  exhilarate  human  life.     From  Brahma'*s /oo^,  the  member 
^  inferiority  and  degradation,  sprung  the  Shudra,  or  servile 
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cute,  placed  on  the  base  of  society ; — the  Bouree  of  their 
production  being  embleniatia  of  their  future  calling ;  which 
IB,  to  perform  for  the  other  cnfltes,  all  manner  of  menial 
duties,  either  tut  Bt-rfa  or  manual  cultivators  of  the  Mil. 
domektic  atteniiantfl,  artizana,  and  han<licraftsmon  of  every 
reapeotable  description. 

According  to  this  rigid  and  unmodified  account  of  the 
origin  of  man,  it  must  at  once  appear  that  ceute  is  nota  fin' 
but  a  aaerfid  iuRtitution, — not  an  ordinance  of  kumaft  bat  <^ 
divine  appointment.  The  distinctioD  which  it  establiihw 
between  one  family  or  tribe  of  man  and  another,  is  not  of 
aecid&tU,  but  of  etitncf, —not  of  arhttrary  human  vilt,  but  of 
«Umal  flfcree  and  nfic^ssity  of  nature.  The  difference  which 
the  vttrioue  tiourcee  of  derivation  tend  to  originate  and  pe^ 
petuate,  in  not  spedjic,  but  tfi'neric.  It  is  a  difforenoe  of 
Hud  tts  complete  aa  if  the  races  had  sprung  from  absolutely 
different  primeval  stocks.  Hence,  according  to  the  strict 
spirit  of  tho  system,  a  man  of  one  penug  or  catie,  can  no  more 
be  transformed  into  the  member  of  another  genus  or  castSi 
— whether  from  a  higher  to  a  lower,  or  from  a.  lower  to  a 
higher  ; — no  more  than  a  lion  can  be  changed  into  a  m<Je, 
or  a  mole  into  a  lion ;  a  whale  into  a  flying  fish,  or  a  Syiag 
fish  into  a  whale  ;  a  banyan  tree  into  a  thorn,  or  a  thorn 
into  a  banyan  tree ;  a  rose  into  a  thistle,  or  a  thistle  int" 
a  rose.  Each  caste  has,  by  divine  ordination,  its  own  pecu- 
liar laws  and  institutions,  its  own  duties  and  professions,  it> 
own  rites  and  customs,  its  own  liberties  and  immmutM*. 
The  violation  of  any  fundamental  principle,  such  as  the 
eating  of  some  strictly  prohibited  article  of  food,  entails  » 
forfeiture  of  caate,  with  all  its  rights  and  prerogatives.  This 
implies  something  more  than  mere  degradation  from  a 
higher  to  a  lower  order  within  the  pale  of  caste.  Should  » 
Brahman,  for  instance,  violate  the  rules  of  his  caste,  he  ha» 
it  not  in  his  power  to  enfranchise  himself  in  the  epecisl 
privileges  of  any  of  the  three  lower  No  :  he  sinks  beneatb 
the  platform  of  caste  altogf^hor  — he  becomes  an  absolute 
outcast.  His  own  aenu«  is  completely  changed;  and  he 
cannot  be  tranafonned  mto  an\  other  existing  genus.     He 
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lOBt  hencef<»rward  form  a  new  genus  of  his  own.  Just  as: 
'  we  deprived  the  lion  of  his  shaggy  mane  and  brawny  paws^ 
ad  changed  his  carnivorous  into  a  graminivorous  propen- 
ity, — he  would  at  once  become  an  outcast  from  the  pre- 
&nt  leonine  genus,  and  incapable  of  being  admitted  into 
he  genus  of  tigers,  or  bears,  or  any  other ; — ^and  if  the 
mtilated  transformed  creature  should  perpetuate  its  kind, 
here  would  arise  an  entirely  new  genus  of  animals.  Hence 
!;  follows,  that  beneath  the  fourth  or  lowest  caste,  there 
lay  be  a  class  of  beings  belonging  to  no  caste  ;  as  if  realiz- 
ig  the  words  of  the  poet,  ^'  beneath  the  lowest  depth,  a 
>wer  still  C — b,  class  composed  of  outcasts  from  the  four 
rivileged  orders, — ^the  residuum  of  the  refuse  and  offscour- 
igs  of  all  the  rest, — held  in  the  utmost  detestation  and 
bhorrence, — compelled  to  resort  to  the  least  reputable, 
nd  often  to  the  most  loathsome  occupation,  for  subsistence, 
-doomed  to  be  subjected  to  all  the  pains  and  penalties  and 
adignities  of  excommunication  and  outlawry  in  this  life, — 
nd  to  irreparable  disadvantages  as  regards  all  preparation 
or  the  life  to  come. 

Such  is  the  ynrit  of  the  original  theory  of  caste,  as 
nfolded  and  taught  by  divine  authority. 


The  universe  having  now  been  manifested  and  replenished 
hroughout,  with  its  furniture  of  animate  and  inanimate 
>niia,  how  long  is  it  destined  to  last  t  What  is  the  mea- 
ore  of  its  duration  ?  According  to  the  supposed  revelation 
f  the  Hindu  Scriptures,  the  continued  manifestation  of  the 
niverse  is  co-extensive  with  the  life  of  Brahma.  The  uni- 
erse  is  his  cotemporary  throughout ; — beginning  and  end- 
ng  with  him.  Time  was  when  neither  Brahma  nor  the 
niverse  existed.  When  Brahm  awoke,  from  his  essence 
ras  separated  the  former  as  well  as  the  rudimental  atoms 
f  the  latter.  But  Brahma  is  not  to  live  for  ever.  No. 
lie  days  and  years  of  his  life  are  numbered  ;  and  the  days 
nd  years  of  his  life  regulate  the  successive  ages,  and  fix  the 
imits  of  the  existence,  of  the  universe.     What,  then,  are 
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the  oj-cles  of  time  which  constitute  the  rorolving  periods  of 
Brahma's  being  !  Let  us  endeavour  to  rise,  step  by  itcp. 
through  the  amazing  aeriea. 

In  reckoning  the  span  of  human  cxisteDce,  our  lowest  unit 
is  a  tewnd  of  time.  The  priaiary  unit  in  estimating  the 
span  of  Brahma's  cMStenco  is  an  ordinary  ypar  of  mortAli, 
or  a  solar  year,  which  is  declared  to  be  equivalent  t«  " « 
day  and  night  of  the  gods."  Throe  hundred  and  eixty  saA 
days  and  nights,  or  three  hundred  and  sixty  Holar  yoart, 
constitute  "a  year  of  the  gods."  Twelve  thousand  such 
years  of  the  gods  form  "  an  age  of  the  gods," — -'  a  divine 
ago," — more  commonly  designated  a  maha-yuff  or  *'  grwit 
age ;" — in  other  words,  a  maha-yug.  or  "  great  age  of  tiie 
gods,"  is  equal  to  /our  millians  tkrev  hundred  and  tmmlf 
thouiand  iffar$  of  mortaU.  Thus  maha-yug  is  always  sub- 
divided into  four  teaser  ywa,  or  ages,  in  the  relative  and 
diminishing  proportion  ot/our.  thriv,  tuv,  and  otta  ; — so  Uiat 
the  first  and  largest  embraces  a  period  of  nearly  ttco  miUiox* 
of  years,  and  the  fourth  and  last,  a  period  of  nearly  half  s 
million.  The  four,  named  the  Satya.  Treta,  Dwapar,  ami 
Kali  Yugs,  somewhat  correspond  in  number,  succession,  ami 
character,  to  the  golden,  silver,  brazen,  and  iron  ages  of  llii' 
Greek  and  Roman  mythologists.  Seventy-ono  maha-yugs, 
or  divine  ages,  compose  a  grand  period,  named  a  mantra*- 
tara,  or  cycle  of  time,  during  which  one  Manu  (or  Menn). 
with  his  posterity  of  sons  and  grandsons,  is  supposed  to  be 
invested  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  oartl).  Of  tlieso  Maniis 
there  are  /ourti'en,  who  reign  in  succession  ;  oonsequenU)'- 
there  are  fourteen  suecessivc  periods  or  manwautaras  of 
otpial  length  with  that  now  described.  These  fourteen 
inanwantaras,  with  certain  residuary  additions  of  time,  equal 
in  all  to  a  thoinaad  miiha-yugs,  ^ve  us  the  grand  period 
denominated  a  kal-pa.  Now,  this  kalpa,  oonsistiug  oi  fvif 
tlwtmand  three  hundred  and  ttcanty  millions  of  solar  ycarm 
"  must  be  considered,"  says  the  divine  lawgiver,  "  as  a  (Ay 
of  Brahma  ;  and  his  nipht  has  also  t^e  some  dnratwm-" 
Three  hundred  and  sixty  of  these  enormous  days  and  nights 
compose  a  ffcaroi  Brahma, — a  period  which  I'xa'eds'in  length 
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three  billions  of  the  years  of  mortals.  A  hundred  such  years 
oonstitute  the  duration  of  Brahma's  life ; — in  other  words, 
the  life  of  Brahma,  which  is  the  same  in  length  (M  the  dura- 
Hon  of  the  universe^  extends  to  vfwards  of  three  hundred 
mUons  of  common  years!  Has  any  one  the  curiosity  to 
inquire  what  point  in  this  stupendous  cycle  of  ages  do  we 
at  present  occupy?  Be  it  known  then,  that  abofw  a  hal/ot 
the  life  of  Brahma  has  already  expired.  Or,  if  definite  in- 
formation be  more  satisfactory,  be  it  known,  that  in  this 
year  of  the  Christian  era  (1839),  we  are  in  the  four  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  forty-fourth  year  of  the  kali-yug,  of 
the  twenty-eighth  maha-yug,  of  the  seventh  manwantara,  of 
the  first  kalpa  or  day  of  the  fifty-first  year  of  Brahma^s  age ; 
— ^in  other  words,  we  are  now  considerably  beyond  the  hun- 
dred and  fifty  billionth  year  of  the  creation  ! 

After  such  a  statement,  we  need  not  wonder  at  Mr  Hal- 
hed's  exclamation, — ''  Computation  is  lost,  and  conjecture 
overwhefaned,  in  the  attempt  to  adjust  such  astonishing 
spaces  of  time  to  our  own  confined  notions  of  the  world^s 
epoch.  To  such  antiquity  the  Mosaic  creation  is  but  as  yes- 
terday ;  and  to  such  ages  the  life  of  Methuselah  is  no  more 
than  a  span  !  ^  But  we  may  well  be  permitted  to  wonder 
at  the  credulity  of  that  scepticism  which  led  poor  Halhed 
to  distrust  the  sober  and  indisputably  authenticated  an- 
nonncements  of  the  Hebrew  lawgiver,  while  it  greedily 
devoured  the  monstrous  extravagances  of  the  fabling  Hindu 
chronologists ! 


Having  thus  ascertained  the  age,  and  estimated  the  dura- 
tion, of  the  universe,  we  may  be  asked,  Whether  it  is  sup- 
posed to  advance  in  its  stately  march  along  the  roll  of  ages, 
unaltered,  unmodified,  undisturbed  ?  The  reply  is  in  the 
negative.  In  its  progress  it  is  subjected  to  great  periodic 
mutations.  At  the  commencement  of  each  great  cycle  of 
time,  such  as  the  maha-yug,  mankind  is  declared  to  be,  on 
the  whole,  or  comparatively,  virtuous  and  happy ;  though 
carrying  in  them  latent  predispositions  to  evil.     These  pre- 
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dispositioDS  gradufilly  break  forth  into  open  manifeGtAtioD. 
Human  depravity,  becoiniDg  worse  and  worse,  at  leo^ 
iB8ue§  in  the  reign  of  almost  universal  degeneracy.  Accor- 
dingly, at  the  termination  of  eavh  of  the  four  lesser  jug» 
or  ages, — of  every  niaha-yug,  or  great  age, — of  every  nutn- 
W'antara,  or  ap[)ointed  space  of  the  reign  of  each  of  the 
fourteen  Manus — there  are  great  changea,  ushered  in  ti; 
floods  and  stornis,  designed  for  the  punishment  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  wicked.  Theeo  e&taetrophes  affect  only  the 
Mundane  fabric,  which  ia  again  renewed  and  re-peopled  hj 
the  righteous,  whose  lives  have  been  preserved  by  a  miracu- 
lous interposition  of  Deity.  But  there  are  other  changes 
recurring  at  wider  intervals,  of  a  far  more  moioentous 
character.  At  the  close  of  each  kalpa,  or  day  of  Brahma, 
conunoncos  his  night.  The  great  Father,  wearied  with  the 
labours  and  fatigues  of  government,  during  bis  long  day  of 
more  than  four  thousand  millions  of  years,  then  retires  to 
sleep.  When  about  to  enter  on  his  night  of  repose — a  night 
of  equal  length  with  his  day — he  surrounds  himself  with 
darkness.  Sun,  moon,  and  stars  become  shrouded  in  the 
gloom.  Olouds  from  above  pour  down  torrents  of  rain  -,  and 
the  waves  of  the  ocean,  agitated  by  mighty  tempests,  rise  to 
a  prodigious  height.  The  seven  lower  worlds  are  at  once 
submerged ;  as  well  as  the  earth  which  we  inhabit.  Yes 
more  i  the  waters  cease  not  to  rise  till  tJiey  overwhelm,  not 
the  loftiest  mountains  merely,  but  the  two  worlds  neit 
in  the  order  of  ascent  above  the  earth  !  In  the  midst  of 
this  tremendous  abyss,  Bralima,  in  his  assumed  form  of 
Narayana,  reclines  on  the  serpent,  Ananta,  or  Eternity,  with 
closed  eyes,  and  reposes  in  mysterious  slumber.  What  a 
deluge  have  we  here! — a  deluge  which,  by  covering  the 
seven  inferior,  and  the  first  three  of  the  superior  worlds, 
must  reach  upwards  to  the  Polo  Star  !  This  may  well  be 
scouted  as  one  of  the  most  monstrous  extravagances  that 
over  germinated  from  the  ravings  of  a  crazy  fanaticism. 
And  so,  in  point  of  /act,  it  must  be.  But  in  point  of  prin- 
ciple, the  principle,  namely,  of  the  abftract  pugsihility  of  such 
an  event,  who  dare  gainsay  it  i     Let  the  philosophers  of  this 
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despise,  if  they  will,  the  authenticity  of  the  Mosaic 
b  of  the  deluge.     Let  our  own  rationalizing  divines 

feed  the  lamp  of  a  philosophy  *'  falsely  so  called," 
;ending  to  fetch  new  light  from  the  ignis  /attms  of 
1  Neologianism  to  illumine  one  of  the  brightest  pages 
ven'^s  own  Revelation.  Let  both  the  philosopher  and 
^ine  co-operate  in  their  unhallowed  task,  on  the 
\  ground  that  they,  forsooth,  know  not,  and  cannot 
band  whence  the  waters  could  issue  that  would  ''  cover 
high  hills  that  were  under  the  whole  heaven."  What  I 
not  enough  to  know  and  understand  that  the  Lord 

Omnipotent?  Know  they  better  whence  the  solid 
>f  the  globe  itself  could  proceed !  If  not,  are  they 
h1  to  resort  to  Pantheism,  and  like  our  Indian  Brah- 
Msert  that  it  emaned  from  the  substance  of  Deity  I 
hey  yet  to  learn  that  the  truest  and  most  heroic  phi- 
)T  is  he  who  is  ever  ready  to  admit  any  well-attested 
•while  in  regard  to  every  question  concerning  its  ori- 
mode  of  being,  he  may  only  be  able  bravely  to  reply, 
mot  tell.""  Ye  disciples  of  a  proud  philosophy  and  a 
lieology,  have  ye  yet  to  learn  that  this  is  no  irrational 
Have  ye  yet  to  learn  that  it  is  and  must  be  the 
siting  goal  of  the  knowledge  of  all  finite  being, — the 
lible  limit  of  all  the  inquiries  which  created  intelli- 
)3Xi  institute  !  Take  what  steps  you  may ;  resort  to 
Kpedients  you  please ;  propose  what  topics  your  in- 
r  can  suggest ;  enter  what  field  of  investigation  you 

connected  with  earth  or  heaven,  matter  or  spirit ; 
auses  and  effects,  and  properties  and  sequences  to  an 

proportionate  to  that  pursued  by  the  highest  arch- 
basking  in  the  sunshine  of  Jehovah^s  presence  ; — and 
lave  you  gained  as  to  compassing  the  domains  of 
lence ! — What  have  you  gained  as  to  reaching  some 
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— What  bftve  you  gained  in  ueotiiding  along  the  scale  uf 
infinity,  by  a  courso  ever  progreBsive,  to  render  it  even  piv- 
table  that  nought  will  remain  to  call  forth  the  humhling 
answer, — "  I  cannot  tell  i  "  Unlese  the  power  were  impartw! 
of  performing  all  things  possible,  and  the  faculty  communi- 
cated of  comprehending  all  things  intelligible  ;  unless  your 
powers  and  faculties  should  thus  increase  and  8WoII  in 
dimensions  beyond  all  bounds ; — unless,  in  a  word,  you  coulJ 
supersede  the  being  and  perfections  of  the  Ureat  God,  by 
investing  yourselves  with  infinite  attributes,  it  is  not  con- 
ceivable that  thero  will  not  remain  some  subjects,  the  nature 
of  which  you  cannot  fully  know ;  and  in  regard  to  the  sources, 
causeo,  and  reasons  of  which,  you  will  not  have  to  return  the 
distinguishing  reply  of  all  finitude  of  wisdom,  "  I  cannot 
tell ! "  Bather,  therefore,  than  rack  and  torture  the  liter- 
ulity  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  deluge, — an  account  bo 
marvellously  authenticated  by  cumulative  evidence  collatenJ 
and  direct, — rather  than  doubt  or  dispute  the  univeroJ 
prevalence  of  the  waters,  on  th«  sole  ground  thai  lee  htoto  not 
irhevci'  the;/ roiihl  Cffm^^'^rather  than  this,  infinitely  rather 
would  we  believe  with  the  Hindu,  not  that  the  "  flood  aotn- 
ally  reaehed  the  Pole  Star, — for  of  that  we  have  do  evidmee, 
— but  that  it  could  be  made  to  reach  so  far,  ay,  and  aa  &r 
beyond,  as  the  Pole  Star  is  from  the  earth  ! "  And  in  bo 
believing,  might  we  not  demonstrate-  that  we  were  man 
truly  the  disciples  of  a  sound  philosophy  and  an  enlightened 
reason,  thoti  those  who  make  the  proudest  pretensions  to  both! 
For  sure  we  ore,  that  He,  by  whose  omnipotent  creative  fiat 
the  Bubstanceof  all  worlds  was  summonedout  of  nothing,  and 
all  the  hosts  of  heaven  marshalled  in  their  blazing  ooniws, 
could,  if  He  had  so  willed,  have  as  easily  converted  tiM 
boundless  void  of  space  into  a  boundless  abyss  of  wsten ! 

During  the  long  night  of  Brahma,  the  wicked  inhabitants 
of  all  worlds  utterly  perish.  But  those  who  have  escaped 
the  general  apostasy  on  earth  ;  the  immortals  that  ghulden 
by  their  presence  the  summits  of  Su-Meru  ;  the  half-deified 
progenitors  of  mankind  in  the  world  above  the  earth ;  India, 
with  the  divine  sages,  and  all  other  orders  of  celestial  beings 
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/  fill  with  Btreaming  radiance  the  region  of  the  starry 
lament ; — ^all  rush,  in  consternation  and  tenror,  into  the 
fA  of  the  superior  worlds,  or  that  which  rises  immedi- 
y  beyond  the  Pole  Star.  Those  amongst  them  that  are 
it  distinguished  for  meritorious  virtue,  may  ascend  still 
lier  into  one  or  Other  of  the  three  highest  heavens.  In 
36  abodes  of  blessedness,  which  remain  wholly  unaiTeoted 
the  deluge,  the  happy  strangers,  rescued  from  impending 
1,  safely  reside  till  the  termination  of  Brahma^s  night, 
len  he  awakes,  the  heavenly  luminaries  shine  forth ;  the 
>m  is  dispeUed ;  the  waters  are  assuaged ;  the  earth  reap- 
rs ;  every  disorganized  form  of  animate  and  inanimate 
ig  is  renewed, — by  a  process  which,  in  many  respects,  is 
J  a  repetition  of  that  pursued  at  the  primary  manifesta- 
1  of  the  universe. 

L  partial  destruction  of  the  same  kind,  or  a  disorganiza- 
1  of  the  ten  lower  worlds,  recurs  at  the  close  of  every  kalpa  * 
day  of  Brahma ;  and  a  similar  renovation  at  the  termina- 
Q  of  every  succeeding  night.  And  as  there  are  thirty-six 
U9(md  days,  and  as  many  nights  in  his  life,  there  must  be 
rty-six  thousand  partial  destructions  or  disorganizations 
he  larger  moiety  of  the  universe,  and  as  many  reconstruc- 
is  of  it,  during  the  period  of  its  duration. 
low  sad  to  think  that  the  age  of  allegorizing  has  passed 
%y ;  or  that  the  science  of  geology  had  not  been  as  old  as 
Vedas  !  Else,  what  a  splendid  theme  for  the  allegorists 
old  the  present  subject  furnish  i  It  has  been  said  that 
Infinity  of  time  gives  to  the  discoveries  of  the  geologist,  the 
^limity  which  is  conferred  by  the  infinity  of  space  on  those 
bhe  cistronomerr  Again  and  again  have  we  been  given  to 
lerstand  that  we  are  now  living  amid  the  wrecks  of  older 
rids, — that,  by  chemical  decomposition  or  mechanical 
lence,  the  former  continents  wore  gradually  destroyed, 
i  their  materials  transported  by  flood  and  whirlwind 
o  the  depths  of  ocean, — ^that  these  materials,  first  loosely 
K)sited  in  regular  strata,  were  subsequently  consolidated 
volcanic  heat, — and  that,  when  at  length  sufiicient  sub- 
nce  had  accumulated  for  the  formation  of  new  continents, 
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the  whole  was  upheaved,  fractured,  and  contorted  by  cata- 
clasiuB  or  parosysmal  convulBioos,  aud  atrewn  in  ovorj-  dirw- 
tioD  Bs  the  hills  and  valleya  of  a  new  world.  "  In  ehort," 
adda  Mr  Lyell,  with  emphasis,  in  his  remarks  on  Hutton'a 
Theory  of  the  Earth,  "  in  short,  he  required  alternate  periodt 
of  disturbance  and  repose,  and  such,  he  believed,  had  been,  onJ 
viould  for  ever  be,  the  courte  of  nature.""  And  what,  might 
our  allegoriste  continue,  what  can  the  alternate  wakefulness 
and  slumber  of  Brahnia,  accompanied  with  destructions  sad 
renovations  of  the  universe  through  the  oscillating  cycles  of 
ages  be,  but  a  sublime  representation  of  the  grand  geologi- 
cal discovery  of  the  alternate  dissolution  and  reorganlzatJOD 
of  the  crust  of  our  own  planet,  through  boundless  periods  of 
past  and  future  time  { 

But,  letting  this  pass, — we  proceed  to  remark  that  Hin- 
duism distinctly  recognises  a  never-ending  series  of  still 

'  mightier  changes.  During  the  days  and  nights  of  Brahma, 
when  be  is  alternately  awake  and  asleep,  the  universe  expe- 
riences an  alternate  partial  renovation  and  destruction. 
There  was  a  time,  however,  when  neither  Brahma  nor  the 
universe  existed ;  and  the  time  must  come  when  both  shall 
cease  to  be.  When  Brahm  awakes,  there  la  no  uniyeneat 
all.  Goasequently,  it  is  not  a  renovation  of  an  old  univaw 
that  takes  place,  but  the  prodaction  and  maoifertatioi  of 
an  entirely  new  one.     The  universe,  once  manifested,  is  det- 

*  tined  to  undergo  succeasive  dissolutions  and  revivolfl  thtongb- 
out  the  hundred  years  of  Brahma's  life.  But  when  that 
life  comes  to  a  close,  there  is  no  longer  a  partitU  destanotioi^ 
but  an  utter  annihilation.  Then  takes  plao^  a  SfaAa  Pru- 
iaya  or  ffreat  detiruetion  of  the  entire  universe,  with  all  iU 
furniture  and  inhabitants; — for  then  are  all  things  redooe^ 
to  absolute  nonentity. 

The  authors  of  Hinduism  seem  to  labour  under  an  oppre^. 
sive  burden  when  attempting  to  pourtray  this  great  and  final 
catastrophe.  They  tell  us,  that  for  a  hundred  years  ran 
shall  pour  down  upon  the  earth ;  and,  for  want  of  food, 
famished  men  and  animals  shall  devour  each  other,  and  all 
animated  beings  miserably  perish.     They  tell  us,  that  for  a 
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years  more,  storms  and  hurricanes  fiercely  drifting 
i  vapours  will  involve  the  atmosphere  in  smoky 
I.  They  tell  us,  that  the  sun,  with  terrific  beams, 
k  up  the  sea  and  the  rivers  of  water.  They  tell  us 
ling  masses  of  flame,  tossed  by  the  winds  in  fiery 
rill  envelope  the  world  in  a  universal  conflagration. 
11  commence  the  grand  process  of  the  dissolution 
ngs,  or  their  resolution  into  those  seminal  principles 
ihey  sprung.  All  visible  corporeal  forms,  throughout 
J9,  will  be  reduced  to  those  grosser  elements  of  which 
composed.  The  grosser  elements  themselves  will 
nposed  into  the  five  rudimental  particles.  These 
II  merge  one  into  the  other,  in  the  reverse  order  of 
vhich  they  were  evolved, — that  is,  the  terrene  atom 
igneous  atom ;  the  igneous  into  the  aqueous ;  the 
into  the  aerial ;  the  aerial  into  the  etherial.  The 
atom  will  then  melt  away  into  the  principle  of  con- 
is.  Into  the  same  principle  of  consciousness  will 
red  the  eleven  organs  and  instruments  of  sense  and 
Oonsciousness  will  be  devoured  by  intellect.  Intel* 
be  re-fused  into  the  essence  of  the  Supreme  Brahm. 
ind  the  same  time,  all  souls,  whether  good  or  bad, 
s  or  wicked,  worthy  of  reward  or  deserving  of  punish- 
dl  spirits,  whether  occupying  forms  celestial,  terres- 
infemal, — all  souls  or  spirits  that  emanated  directly 
lout  any  intermediate  process  of  successive  evolution, 
;ill  speedier  and  simpler  resolution  into  the  essence  of 
srishable.  And  thus  all  things,  corporeal  and  incor- 
•animate  and  inanimate — ^gods,  and  men,  and  devils 
Is,  vegetables,  and  minerals — earth,  sea,  and  sky — 
ether — sun,  moon,  and  stars ; — all,  all,  whether  ma- 
immaterial,  visible  or  invisible,  will  shrink  away  into 
d  more  general  forms  of  being,  till  they  are  wholly 
»ed  into  the  impersonal  essence  of  the  Supreme 
Time  itself  will  cease,  and  universal  darkness  reign. 
,  nothing  will  exist  throughout  the  boundless  depths 
),  but  he  who  is  without  beginning  and  without  end, 
existent,  incomprehensible  Brahm ! 
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Is  ihv  present,  then,  the  only  universe  that  has  ever  been, 
or  that  over  will  be  i  No.  The  present  is  only  a  link  in  the 
chain,  one  end  of  which  is  lost  in  the  dcpthe  of  past  time; 
and  the  other  will  be,  in  the  depths  of  the  future.  After 
the  utter  defitrootion  of  a  universe  by  reabsorption  into  the 
essence  of  Itrahm,  when  myriads  of  ages — compared  wiUi 
which  tlu'  lifo  of  Brahma  is  but  as  a  grain  of  sand  tfl  the 
solar  syFitein — have  passed  away,  Brnhm  always  awakes  Rg&in. 
No  aoontr  does  ho  awake,  than  he  always  desires  to  mani- 
fert  the  universe :  then  all  things  are  reproduced  in  the 
samo  Wfiy,  and  after  the  same  order  that  has  been  already 
described.  Every  successive  universe  is  but  a  repetjtion  of 
that  whicli  preceded  it.  During  tlie  existence  of  each,  it  is 
subjected  to  the  same  periodic  series  of  disorganizationa  at 
the  close  of  every  day  of  Brahma ;  and  to  a  corresponding 
series  of  renovations  at  the  close  of  every  one  of  his  nights- 
And  always  when  Brahma's  life  expires,  the  universe  is  again 
and  again  completly  absorbed  or  annihilated. 

ThiUt  there  has  been,  according  to  the  Hindu  Shaetras,  »i 
alternating  succession  of  manifestations  and  anniliilationa  of 
the  universe,  at  intervals  of  inconceivable  length,  throughout 
the  measiireless  ages  of  a  past  eternity  ; — and  there  will  be 
the  same  alternate  never-ending  succession  of  manifestatiois 
and  annihilations  throughout  the  boundless  ages  of  the  t^er- 
nity  that  is  to  come  ! 


Before  entering  on  the  practical  bearings  of  the  b 
it  were  well  briefly  to  answer  a  question  which  is  oftcm  p«t, 
namely,  Whether  the  Hindu  Shastras,  having  fixed  A* 
position  which  we  occupy  in  the  current  cycle  of  time,  mi3f 
profess  to  recount  the  higtoty  of  past  ages  !  Profess  !  Thef 
not  only  profess,  but  actually  undertake,  to  narrate  avcbIk 
which  are  alleged  to  have  happened  millions  of  yean  ago^ 
with  far  greater  minuteness  than  those  of  yesterday ! 

It  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  kalpa,  when,  aiftflf 
his  long  night  of  slumber,  Brahma  awoke,  and  the  low 
worlds  emerged  from  the  waters  of  the  great  deluge,  that 
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the  sacred  higtory  of  the  Hindus  commences.  In  the  same 
way  as  at  the  dawn  of  preceding  kalpas,  Brahma^s  first 
work  was  to  renew  the  different  races  of  animated  beings 
which  had  perished  in  the  deluge.  Practice  does  not  seem 
to  have  improved  his  productive  skill ;  for  at  the  last  reno- 
vation his  difficulties  were  as  great,  and  his  experiments  as 
numerous  as  ever.  After  arranging  the  divisions  of  time — 
days,  months,  years,  and  yugs,  he  at  length  succeeds  in  pro- 
ducing. First,  trees,  climbing  plants,  fruits,  roots,  and  all 
manner  of  herbs.  Secondly,  birds,  cattle,  and  creeping 
things.  Thirdly,  many  sons,  who  become  the  heads  of 
classes  of  superior  beings — ^gods  and  demigods — ^good  and 
bad.  Lastly,  the  human  race.  The  production  of  all  these 
orders  of  being  was  carried  on  in  one  of  the  higher  heavens 
that  had  remained  unaffected  by  the  deluge ;  and  after  the 
water  subsided,  they  were  let  down  to  take  possession  of 
earth  and  other  lower  worlds.  Along  with  them  descended 
the  first  of  the  Manus,  Swayambhuva,  with  his  spouse  Sha- 
tarupa,  to  exercise  dominion  over  the  earth.  To  them 
many  sons  were  bom,  some  of  whom  embraced  a  religious 
life ;  and  seven  were  appointed  viceroys  over  the  seven  great 
continents.  Some  of  these,  again,  had  seven  sons,  among 
whom  the  continents  were  equally  subdivided,  and  separated 
by  seven  chains  of  mountains  and  seven  rivers.  One  of  these 
chains  was  four  hundred  thousand  miles  high, — ^reaching 
wdy  to  the  moon  ! 

Of  these  monarchs,  who  lived  about  two  thotisand  mil- 
iums of  years  o^o,  various  minute  particulars  are  recorded. 
Some  reigned  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  ago.  Some 
volontarily  abdicated  their  thrones,  renounced  the  world, 
CTibraced  an  ascetic  life,  retired  into  forests,  and  became 
entitled  to 'celestial  happiness.  Some  taught  their  sub- 
jecta  the  use  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  various  arts. 
Some  became  universal  conquerors,  and  raised  their  country 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  prosperty  and  renown. 

Of  Jamba  Dwip,  the  central  island  or  continent,  the 
minutest  accounts  are  furnished, — with  the  names  of  its 
provinces,  districts,  and  cities,— of  its  rivers  and  moun- 
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tsinn.  So  that  one  might  oiippose  ht;  wa^  perusiDg  tbr 
geography  of  aomc  kingilom  in  modem  Europe  after  it  had 
beon  trigoDometricfilly  8ur\-eyed,  rather  than  the  geographi- 
cal outlines  of  a  country  as  it  existed  hundreds  of  millione 
of  years  ago  !  This  country,  Jamba,  evidently  means  odIj 
Hindustan  ;  though  the  modem  interpreters  of  the  Shastron 
consider  that  it  includes  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  as  it 
present  known  to  Europeans.  This  is  manifestly  an  accom- 
modation, or  bending  of  their  books  to  meet  the  results  ei 
modem  discovery.  When  pressed  as  to  the  existence  and 
situation  of  the  other  six  islands  or  continents,  they  rcp!j 
that  all  communication  between  them  and  our  own  ceased 
Irom  times  of  remote  antiquity ; — that  the  circumnavigation 
of  the  world  from  oaat  to  west,  and  the  traversing  of  tie 
salt  sea  in  every  direction,  without  falling  in  with  them,  is 
BO  proof  of  their  non-esiatence,  but  only  proof  that  the  ships 
have  not  penetrated  far  enough  towards  either  pole  to  conif 
in  contact  with  them  ! 

The  accounts  of  ihe  first  manwantara  having  been  brought 
to  a  close,  wo  are  next  furnished,  in  succession,  with  various 
particulars  respecting  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth, — at  the  commencement  of  each  of  which  a  difTerent 
Mann  began  to  reign,  and  transmitted  his  empire  to  bods 
and  grandsons  onwards  to  its  close.  The  present  or  seventh 
nianwantara  was  introduced,  as  usual,  by  one  of  the  inferior 
deluges,  that  is,  a  general  deluge  confined  to  this  earth. 
Of  this  deluge  different  accounts  are  given  in  the  sacred 
writings,  in  many  respects  irroconcilably  discordant,  but 
agreeing  in  most  of  the  leading  particulars,  which  strongly 
resemble  the  principal  features  in  the  Mosaic  description 
of  the  flood.  Of  two  of  these  an  admirable  analysis  is 
furnished  in  a  beautiful  article  on  Sanskrit  poetry  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  of  which  wo  shall  freely  avail  ourselves. 

Immediately  before  the  deluge,  towards  the  end  of  the 
kali-yug  of  the  last  maha-yug  of  the  preceding  manwantara, 
the  holy  Manu,  Satyavrata,  like  Noah,  stood  almost  alone 
in  the  midst  of  imiversal  depravity.  By  the  margin  of  a 
sacred  stream  he  was  accosted  by  a  fish,  in  which,  without 
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hifl  knowledge,  Brahma  (in  one  of  the  Shastras),  Vishnu 
(in  another)  had  become  incarnate.  The  fish  appealed  to 
the  humanity  of  Manu  to  save  it,  being  of  very  small  sjaie, 
from  the  more  powerful  and  rapacious  monsters  of  the  deep. 
The  kind-hearted  Manu  at  once  complied,  and  cast  it  into 
a  crystal  vessel.  As  time  rolled  on,  the  fish,  waxing  too 
large  to  find  room  for  moving  in  the  vessel,  begged  to  bo 
removed  to  another  place.  It  was  then  borne  to  a  spacious 
lake,  but  soon  grew  too  large  for  the  lake  to  contain  its 
bulk.  At  its  request^  it  was  next  carried  to  the  Ghtnges ; 
but  it  so  increased  in  size  that  that  mighty  stream  became 
too  narrow  for  it.  Lastly,  from  the  Gkinges  it  was  conveyed 
to  the  ocean ;  and  there  expanded  to  the  distance  of  a  mil* 
lion  leagues,  blazing  like  a  thousand  suns.  The  fish  then 
"""addressed  Manu,  promising  to  be  his  guardian  and  protector; 
foretold  the  approaching  deluge,  by  which  the  world  and 
all  things  therein  would  be  submerged  ;  commanded  him  to 
build  a  ship,  and  to  go  on  board  with  the  seven  sages, — 
bearing  with  him,  according  to  one  account,  the  seminal 
prineiplmofdll  existing  things  ;  and  agreeably  to  another,  the 
bird$  and  beasts  after  their  kinds.  As  the  time  appointed 
drew  nigh,  Manu,  with  his  companions,  embarked.  The 
wondrous  fish  appeared  '^  in  his  form  foreshown,  the  homed, 
like  a  mountain  huge  and  high.^  Lashed  to  the  prominent 
horn  of  the  fish,  Manu^s  new-built  vessel  commenced  its 
perilous  voyage : — 

«  Dsndng  with  the  tumbling  billows,  dashing  through  the  roaring  spray ; 
ToflBed  abont  by  winds  tumnltnous,  in  the  vast  and  heaving  sea. 
Like  a  trembling  drunken  woman,  reeled  that  barque — oh,  king  of  men  ! 
Earth  was  seen  no  more  ;  no  region,  nor  the  intermediate  space, — 
All  around  a  waste  of  water  ;  water  all,  and  air,  and  sky. 
In  the  whole  world  of  creation,  princely  son  of  Bharata  ! 
None  were  seen  but  those  seven  sages,  Manu  only,  and  the  fish. 
Tears  on  years,  and  still  unwearied,  drew  that  fish  the  barque  along, 
Till,  at  length,  it  came,  where  reared  Himavan  its  loftiest  peak  ; 
There^  at  length,  they  came ;  and  smiling,  thus  the  fish  addressed  the  sage : 
*  Bind  thou  now  thy  stately  vessel  to  the  peak  of  Himavan.' 
At  the  fish's  mandate  quickly  to  the  peak  of  Himavan 
Bound  the  sage  hia  barque  ;  and  ever  to  this  day  that  loftiest  peak 
the  name  of  Naobandhana,  from  the  binding  of  the  ship." 

I 
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The  deity  who  liad  bo  long  inhabited  the  fish  uow  fuUy 
revealed  himself.  Manu  becam«  the  pan>nt  of  the  new-born 
human  race.  And  the  earth,  delivered  from  the  waters  of 
the  deluge,  was  once  moro  stocked  with  the  varioua  tribes 
of  animated  being. 

The  present  manwantara  having  been  thua  introduced,  we 
tB&y  paaa  over  the  twenty-seven  maha-yugs  that  have  inter- 
rMWd  aince  its  commeacenient ;  and  come  at  once  to  the 
twenty-eighth,  in  whioh  our  own  lot  is  cast.  This  niah»- 
yOg,  like  all  the  rest,  consists  of  the  four  leaser  yugs, — the 
StOjfO,  Trufa,  Dimpar,  and  Kali.  Of  these,  the  first  three 
have  expired.  And,  as  wo  are  this  year  (1839)  in  the 
4d44Ui  of  the  kali-yug,  very  nearly  /our  miUio/u  of  the  pre- 
■ent  maha-yug  liave  passed  away.  According  to  the  scheme 
ef  Hindui!!im,  each  Manu  does  not  reign  inpertrm  throng- 
cot  the  wtiole  of  the  seventy-one  maha-yugs  of  his  manwan* 
tarft.  No.  He  reigns  only  in  every  _firet  ape,  or  satyo-yug, 
and  then  disappears  during  the  remaining  three  that  follow 
it ; — "  continuing,""  as  Sir  W.  Jones  has  so  facetiously  ex- 
pressed it,  "  to  tlivo  and  emerge  like  a  water  fowl,  till  the 
close  of  his  nianwantara."'  So,  then,  during  the  whole  of 
the  last  satya-yng,  nearly  two  millioss  of  yeftre,  the  Mann 
Satyavrata  reigned.  He  left  nine  sons,  among  whom  he 
divided  the  earth,  partitioning  to  each  his  ae/patKbe  king- 
dom. The  eldest  of  these,  and  a  grandson  by  iiis  daughter, 
Ila,  speedily  rose  to  distinguished  pre-eminence  above  their 
brethren.  The  former  bad  his  seat  of  empire  at  Ayodhya, 
or  Owde ;  the  latter  at  Pratishthana,  or  Vitora.  They  be- 
came, severally,  the  founders  of  two  great  families,  famed  in 
Indian  annals  under  the  denomination  of  "  the  race  of  the 
sun"  and  "the  ra«e  of  the  moon."  These  royal  families,  or 
solar  and  lunar  dynasties,  subsisted  in  an  unbroken  lino  of 
succession  throughout  the  whole  of  the  second  and  third 
ages — the  treta  and  dwapar-yugs ;— and  only  became  ex- 
tinct in  the  thousandth  year  of  the  present  knli-yug  ;  that 
is,  about  two  thousand  years  before  Christ. 

Of  the  successive  prinees  of  these  solar  and  lunar  races, 
who  lived  and  reigned  cotemporaneouely  for  upwards  of  two 
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millions  of  years,  we  have  not  merely  chronological  lists  of 
names;  bnt  whole  Tolumes  filled  with  accounts  of  their 
feuds  and  quarrels,  their  battles  and  coirquests, — with 
notices  of  every  description  of  incidents,  proceedings  and 
details.  Of  one  we  are  told  that  he  had  a  hundred  sons ; 
of  another,  that  he  had  ten  thousand.  One  is  a  mighty 
conqueror  that  overcomes  the  whole  eiEirth ;  another  be- 
comes a  celebrated  anchorite.  One  is  deposed  for  partaking 
of  the  victim  offered  in  sacrifice,  before  it  was  presented  to 
the  gods  at  the  celebration  of  the  funeral  obsequies  of  his 
father ;  another,  after  the  toils  of  a  war  in  which  he  ren- 
dered essential  service  to  the  gods  themselves,  accepts  of 
the  blessing  of  a  long  sleep  for  more  than  a  million  of  years. 
One  offends  the  Brahmans,  and  has  his  kingdom  cursed  by 
them,  so  as  to  be  wholly  without  rain  for  twelve  years ; 
another  succeeds  in  obtaining  the  blessing  of  his  spiritual 
guide,  who  transfers  to  him  his  own  merits,  and  directs  him 
to  aseend  to  heaven,  but  the  gods  demur  to  his  admission, 
and  hurl  him  headlong  to  the  earth.  One  laboured  to  pur- 
chftse  the  favour  of  the  gods,  by  heaping  upon  them  a  thou- 
eaiod  flatteries ;  another,  for  his  contempt  of  them,  was 
fixed  in  the  air  with  his  head  downwards.  One  had  a  son 
who  swallowed  the  Ganges ;  another  attempted  to  offer 
nerpents  in  sacrifice,  but  failed  through  the  intervention  of 
a  Brahman,  who  "  interceded  in  behalf  of  the  serpents  his 
uncles,^ — and  when  he  next  engaged  in  offering  a  horse, 
the  king  of  the  gods  ^^  entering  the  horse's  head  after  it  was 
cut  off,  caused  it  to  dance,  and  thus  excited  much  laughter 
among  the  assembled  spectators.""  One  was  very  learned 
in  various  sciences,  and  published  works  on  civil  and  reli- 
gious polity ;  another,  for  his  ignorance  and  his  crimes,  was 
transformed  into  an  ass,  but  eventually  permitted  to  assume 
the  human  form  every  night.  One  raised  an  army  of  ten 
thousand  millions  of  soldiers  ;  another,  by  one  of  his  wives, 
had  sixty  thousand  sons,  who  were  bom  in  a  pumpkin, 
aonrished  in  pans  of  milk,  reduced  to  ashes  by  the  curse  of  a 
sage,  and,  lastly,  resuscitated  by  the  vivifying  efficacy  of  the 
waters  of  the  Ganges.     Here  we  must  pause.     These  are 
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but  epeoimens  of  the  interminable  puerilities  ^nd  extrava- 
gancea  with  which  the  annals  of  myriads  of  ages  are  densely 
crowded,  and  which  are  constantly  rehearsed  and  int«nBelj" 
admired  by  the  millions  of  India !  Oh  !  what  a  contnut  to 
the  brief  but  ooinprclicnsivo,  the  plain  but  sober  and  majes- 
tio  Btatementfl  in  the  Antediluvian  aod  Patriarchal  historiea 
recorded  in  the  Bible ! 

During  the  next  fifteen  Hundred  yean  whioh  immediately 
followed  the  epoch  of  the  extinotioo  <rf'  the  Solar  and  Lunar 
races,  ample  doconnta  are  given  of  varioos  regal  dynaatiea 
that  roaeand  fell  in  rapid  auocessioii.  About  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century  before  Ohrist  (452,  B.  G.),  with  the  death 
of  a  great  prince,  named  Chnndrabija,  terminates  what  Sir 
W.  Jones  ptonounces  the  "  moat  authentic  system  of  Hindu 
chronology"  whioh  he  had  been  able  to  procure.  "  Should 
any  farther  information  be  attainable,"  adds  he,  "  we  shall 
perhaps,  in  due  time,  attain  it  either  from  books  or  inscrip- 
tions in  the  Sanskrit  language.*^  Hitherto,  however,  little 
additional  has  been  attained  of  any  real  material  value, — 
nothing  that  tends  to  throw  more  light  on  the  earlier  ages 
of  Indian  history.  Subsequent  to  the  fifth  century,  B.C^ 
several  isolated  names  do  appear  in  writings  of  compaisr 
tively  modem  date ;  and  amongst  them  the  name  of  Vikra- 
maditya,  who  reigned  at  Megadha  shortly  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  But  since  the  y^ar  of  ourj  Lord  1053,  Indian 
history  and  chronology  have  'Bunk  wholly  into  the  grave ; — 
the  Brahmans  alleging  as  the  reason,  that  about  that  time^ 
the  Baored  territory  of  Hindustan  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Mlech'has  or  unclean  infid^^: — and  that,  in  consequence^ 
its  annals  were  nf>  longer  worth  preserving  I  Thus,  unlike 
most  other  histories  whioh  are  usually  full,  minute,  and  m- 
cumstantial,  in  proportion  as  they  approach  the  more  modon 
days  of  general  illumination,  but  gradually  become  mioB 
obscure  aiid  muffled  in  clouds,  as  they  ascend  upwards  int» 
the  dark  recesses  of  the  past, — the  history  of  India  is  moBt 
copious  and  overfiowing  with  details  the  higher  it  monnta 
into  the  regions  of  an  unmeosurable  antiquity ;  gradually 
becomes  dimmer,  and  finally  disappears  as  it  descends  into 
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era  of  light  and  knowledge ; — like  a  river  which,  after 
ilizing  the  valleys  of  many  a  lofty  mountain-range,  loses 
If  among  the  white  sands  of  the  desert  in  its  passage  to 
open  sea.  Or,  like  those  aerial  spectral  essences,  which 
said  to  be  congealed  into  visible  forms  fey  the  cold  of 
[it,  but  become  rarified  and  disappear  before  the  warmth 
unshine, — the  ideal  fabrications  of  Hinduism,  which  were 
solidated  into  portentous  figures  in  the  cold  dark  night 
ignorance,  seem  to  be  attenuated,  and  to  evanish  before 
rising  of  the  sun  of  knowledge. 


Q  the  whole  of  the  preceding  statements,  if  there  be  one 
racteristic  more  marked  than  another,  it  is  the  perpetual 
lency  to  run  out  into  the  vast,  the  huge,  the  extravagant. 
hing  seems  worthy  of  being  stated  unless  it  has  incre- 
e  magnitude  to  recommend  it.  The  more  any  thing 
iflo^ids  the  bounds  of  nature  and  of  truth,  the  greater  is 
gravity  with  which  it  is  asserted,  and  the  more  unques- 
ling  the  credulity  with  which  it  is  received.  When  time 
alcnlated,  nought  will  suffice  but  millions  and  hundred 
nillions  of  years.  When  earth  is  measured,  we  must 
s  millions  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  miles.  When 
iea  and  battles  are  described,  there  must  be  introduced 
•he  field  of  action,  millions  and  hundreds  of  millions  of 
iers  and  elephants.  Whence  the  cause  of  a  taste  and  a 
jensity  which  may  truly  be  represented  as  national.? 
t  the  wildest  and  the  most  incoherent  fictions  should  be 
tmed  by  a  solitary  ascetic  ^'  in  the  highest  state  of 
jraction  from  all  objects  of  sense,  in  the  deep  silence  of 
dtry  noon ;  when  of  the  whole  man  nothing  is  awake 
the  phantasy,  and  only  the  language  of  earth,  in  which 
images  are  embodied,  is  remembered,  with  none  of  the 
ights  or  sympathies  of  human  nature,"*^  seems  nothing 
Dge.  But  how  comes  a  whole  nation,  all  awake  and 
J  to  the  tame  and  commonplace  realities  of  every-day 
to  listen  to  every  recital  of  the  prodigious,  with  such 
;hted  and  believing  wonder  ?     It  may  be  that  a  religious 
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faith  whioh,  from  the  eai-llcat  infancy^  demands  the  iincoDili- 
titMial  BurreiKler  of  reason,  and  can  brook  no  meot-'il  sUte, 
save  that  of  unthinkiog  acquiesoeace  : — it  may  be  that  th« 
ahnost  miiTei-snl  prevalence  of  such  a  faith  has  tended  to 
generate  and  peipetuate  nationally  an  intellectnal  inibdciiitj' 
and  childhood  which  can  only  be  regaled  by  the  marKelloui 
and  moostroiie.  It  may  be  that  other  extrinsic  oauaee  co- 
operate in  producing  the  eame  result.  I§  it  not  a  matter 
of  common  observation  that  climate  and  natnra)  scenery  do 
exert  a  peculiar  influence  on  the  mental  oa  well  as  phyeiosl 
constitution  of  man  '.  Who  i-oidd  roitsonably  expect  a  high 
poetic  geniuft  to  be  nursed  and  roared  in  a  region  of  flats 
and  fens,  of  Kwainpa  and  marshes  I  If  the  great,  the  vast, 
the  sublime  in  the  objects  of  thu  external  world,  tend  to 
excite  and  prominently  to  develope  tlie  oonceptivo  and  intft- 
ginative  faculties  in  the  soul,  let  us  endeavour  to  realize  the 
state  of  tilings  in  India.  Think  of  those  ocean-streams  Ib&t 
roU  fertility  ilong  their  banks  for  thousands  of  miles,  and 
on  whose  boaomi  might  be  wafted  the  navies  of  a  globe. 
Think  of  thosi'  iiunu'Lis<'l_v  extomlod  fi!;iins.  l«-strp«Ti  with 
such  gigantic  products  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom, 
that,  in  their  presence,  the  stranger  inptinftivplv  fltnnds  stifl 
in  dumb  amazement.  Think  of  those  mountain-liar  Hers  in 
the  north,  emphatically  styled  by  Bishop  Heber  the  loftiest 
eminences  beneath  the  moon.  Think  of  those  cataracts 
from  the  clouda,  that  pour  "down  as  if  they  threatened  to 
renew  the  general  deluge."  Think  of  those  mighty  tlmndW' 
ings  that  sound  as  if  they  could  rcmd  creation  asunder. 
Think  of  those  lightning  blazes  that  ^^eem  to  shroud  the 
concave  of  heaven  as  in  a  universal  conflagration. — Think 
of  these  and  all  the  other  grand  phenoriit^na  of  nature  which 
are  constantly  presented  to  the  eye  and  ear  of  the  nativei 
of  India; — and  say  if  they  do  not  tend  to  expand  tho  ima- 
gination beyond  due  limits;  and  cause  it  to  soar  into  the 
regions  of  the  vast,  the  supror  mundane,  and  the  pretei^ 
human  ?  Farther  still,  when  we  are  ajit  to  wonder  why  eo 
many  millions  of  human  beings  delight  so  exclusively  in 
representations  not  only  of  what  is  rare  and  extraordinary. 
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but  of  what  glaringly  exceeds  all  the  bouncU  of  truth  and 
reason  ; — ^may  not  another  solution  offer  itself  to  our  consi- 
deration !  May  not  this  craving  after,  and  delight  in,  the 
vast  and  the  marvellous  be,  in  fact,  nothing  else  than  the 
outgoing  of  an  original  principle  in  the  human  soul, — a  prin** 
ciple  which,  like  every  other,  naturally  moves  forth  towards 
its  appropriate  objects  ;  and  in  the  possession  of  these,  seeks 
the  only  means  of  gratification  I  Man  has  affections  ; — ^and 
do  not  these  pant  after  new  pleasures  i  He  has  desires ; — 
and  do  not  these  long  for  new  possessions !  He  has  an 
imdenitandmg ;— and  must  it  not  have  new  objects  of  con- 
templation !  He  has  a  fancy ; — and  does  it  not  frame  unto 
itself  new  images  that  own  no  earthly  pattern  for  their  pro- 
totype !  Man  was  made  for  immortality ; — ^and  is  it  not  this 
akme,  wi  natural  theologists  delight  to  assure  us,  that 
aooonnts  for  the  vehemency,  the  impetuous  propension,  the 
dghing  of  spirit  after  the  mysterious  and  never-ending 
fiitmef  Was  not  the  soul  of  man  also  made  and  destined 
to  repose  on  the  infinite ! — and  hence  the  feeling  or  emotion 
of  wonder  and  admiration, — ^an  emotion  which  the  rudest 
savage  experiences  equally  with  the  philosopher  and  the 
saint^— an  emotion  whose  proper  object  is  the  great,  the 
extraordinary,  the  infinite !  And  if  the  real  object, — ^the 
true  infinite, — be  lost  sight  of,  will  not  the  soul  strive  to 
shape  onto  itself  mimic  representations — forms — idols  of 
the  infinite !  In  pursuit  of  such  an  object,  do  we  not  actu- 
ally find  it  blending  its  being  with  the  ages  of  a  past  eter- 
nity; and  amplifying  itself  so  as  to  embrace  the  eternal 
ages  that  -are  to  come  ?  Do  we  not  find  it  diffusing  and 
apreading  itself  over  boundless  heights  and  depths  and 
breadths  of  space?  It  soars  aloft;  it  dives  beneath;  it 
wings  its  flight  into  immensity ; — and  will  not,  cannot  rest, 
till  it  finds  its  centre, — its  couch  of  repose,~on  the  bosom 
of  the  Infinite !  And  do  not  such  unconfined,  such  ceaseless 
and  ever-active  motions  of  the  soul  towards  the  great — the 
infinite — assert  and  vindicate  the  nobility  of  its  lineage, — 
the  more  than  nobility  of  its  destiny !  Worthless,  there- 
fere,  and  worse  than  worthless  as  the  extravagances  of  Hin- 
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duisni  are  when  viewed  as  the  pretended  aubvtitutes  for  true 
history,  or  true  ecienoe,  or  true  religioo ; — may  they  not 
possesB  aome  value,  however  small,  when  viewed  as  monu- 
ments of  the  souTa  original  capacity  and  powers !  In  them 
we  are  carried. up  to  the  Terge  of  the  general  deluge;  in 
them  we  mingle  with  the  wrecks  of  primordial  tradition — 
the  scattered  remnants  of  uitediluviao  thought;  in  them 
we  associate  and  blend  with  the  ideas  and  imaginings  of  the 
human  mind  thousands  of  years  ago.  And  in  the  vastnees 
of  tho  erratic  frniL-ies  ;  in  the  atupeiuious  pilings  of  the  mar- 
vcllous  wliich  wo  encounter  at  every  titm  ; — may  we  not  at 
least  be  made  to  sec  and  feel,  and  acknowledge  that  nought 
but  infinity  can  satisfy  and  replenish  the  soul  of  man  i  If 
the  objects  sought  after  have  exceeded  all  finite  bornids, 
though  false  and  unnatural  to  a  prodigy, — let  us  not  con- 
demn the  propensity,  but  endeavour  to  substitute  the  proper 
object, — the  true  Infinite, — in  Christianity  ; — and  that  ia, 
the  triune  Jehovah,  who  is  emphatically  "  the  infinite  ocean 
of  truth  and  goodness."  And  after  ages  of  ages  have  rolled 
their  course,  will  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  adoring 
soul  be  increasingly  enhanced,  to  find  that  this  ocean  is  still 
without  a  bottom  and  without  a  shore  ! 


"We  now  come  very  briefly  to  show  how  the  theory  of  Hin- 
duism is  reduced  to  practice.  If,  as  already  in  substance 
remarked,  the  theory  of  Hinduism  were  a  mere  theory ;  if 
it  were  a  mere  series  of  barren  speculations  or  inoperative 
dogmas ;  if  it  were  confined  to  the  musings  of  an  eremitical 
phrenzy,  or  the  revellings  of  a  roving  fanoy ;  if  it  were  wholly 
of  an  esoteric  character,  shaping  the  secret  opinions  of  the 
learned,  or  prompting  their  idle  and  airy  abstractions ; — if 
the  Indian  Meru,  like  the  (Grecian  Olympus,  were  divested 
of  all  effulgence,  save  that  of  its  everlasting  snows ;  if  the 
Hindu  Benares,  like  the  Athenian  Acropolis  or  BonuuL 
Capitol,  were  emptied  of  the  whole  dynasty  of  immortals ; — 
then  would  we  not  waste  precious  time  in  expatiating  on 
such  profitless  themes.    But  it  is  because  the  transcendental 
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doctrineB  of  the  Vedas  never  were  like  those  of  the  Grecian 
whoola,  wholly  of  an  esoteric  character— -confined  to  a  few 
—and  absolutely  uninfluential  even  in  their  conduct ; — it 
is  because  for  thousands  of  years  they  have  been  reduced 
to  practice — ^moulding  the  feelings,  thoughts,  sentiments, 
affections,  and  faith  of  countless  millions; — it  is  because 
at  the  present  moment  they  operate  as  limng^  all-prevailing 
principles  in  the  hearts  and  understandings  of  so  many 
myriads  of  fellow-men  and  fellow-subjects ; — it  is  because 
of  all  this  that  they  must  be  fraught  with  such  awful  signi- 
ficance— such  thrilling  interest — such  incalculable    impor- 
tance in  the  estimation  of  all  who  have  the  sympathies  of 
men,  and  the  faith  of  Christians. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  particularise  separately  the  peculiar 
modifications  in  practice  to  which  the  strictly  spiritual  and 
psycho-ideal  systems  give  rise.  The  technical  terms  expres- 
sive of  these  are  in  constant  use.  They  even  spread  far 
beyond  the  sphere  of  positive  belief ;  they  mingle  and  inter- 
blend  in  strange  heterogeneousness  with  the  terms  expres- 
sive of  the  psycho-material  system ; — ^giving  to  the  whole  in 
the  eye  of  a  novice,  an  air  of  hopeless  inextricable  confu- 
sion. Besides,  as  the  adherents  of  the  two  former  systems 
do  allow  that,  owing  to  the  illusive  influence  of  the  divine 
energy,  we  cannot  help  believing,  though  falsely,  in  the  sepa- 
rate independent  existence  of  material  forms,  they  are  found 
in  practice  to  unite  and  amalgamate  in  great  measure  with 
the  adherents  of  the  more  generally  received  systems. 

At  the  time  of  the  last  manifestation  or  reproduction  of 
the  universe,  how  were  all  beings  formed  ? — Very  perfect  ? 
very  good  1 — No.  The  best  of  them  were  not  absolutely 
perfect — absolutely  good.  Immediately  on  being  emitted 
from  the  divine  essence,  they  were,  according  to  one  of  the 
Shastras,  at  once  endowed  by  "  the  Supreme  Lord  ^  with 
the  seeds  of  all  manner  of  qualities,  "  noxious  and  innocent, 
harsh  and  mild,  just  and  unjust,  false  and  true,^ — but  in 
degrees  and  modes  infinitely  diversified.  Does  not  this  in- 
vestiture of  souls  with  evil  qualities  in  embryo  as  well  as 
good,  make  the  Supreme  Lord  at  once,  doctrinally  and  sys- 
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tematically,  the  author  of  evil !  And  aeemg  that  in  oonse 
quenoe  of  this  ordination,  some,  such  as  the  superior  gode 
are  happy^-^others,  such  as  beasts  and  inferior  beings,  ar« 
miserable, — and  others  again,  such  as  men,  partake  of  hap 
piness  and  unhappiness,  must  not  unfairness  and  incompaa 
sionateness  be  imputed  to  him !  No, — ^replies  Vyasa,  th 
inspired  author  of  the  Vedant,  and  compiler  of  the  Vedai 
—not  at  all.  How,  then,  is  the  Supreme  Lord  to  be  vindi 
cated  from  the  charge  I — By  a  practical  application  of  th 
doctrine  of  the  eUmUy  and  tra/ntmigration  of  souls — as  w&i 
as  the  eternal  succession  of  destrudions  and  reproductions  e 
the  uniwrse. 

The  individual  soul,  it  is  at  once  conceded;  is  not  no^ 
endowed  with  Jiree  uritt.  It  is  declared  to  be  governed  at 
solutely  by  the  Supreme  Lord.  It  is  not  only  guided,  bu 
unalterably  determined  by  him  in  all  its  actions,  good  o 
bad-^-<-idiether  leading  to  misery  or  to  woe.  How,  then,  ea 
he  be  exempted  from  the  charge  of  being  the  immediat 
author  of  evil,  and  unhappiness !  Because,  says  Vyasa,  h 
only  causes  the  soul  to  do  good  or  ill  now,  according  to  i1 
predisposition  for  good  or  evil,  for  enjoined  or  forbidde 
deeds,  contracted  in  a  former  state  of  being.  Its  presen 
good  works,  therefore,  are  the  result  and  reward  of  forme 
merit ;  its  present  evil  deeds  the  result  and  retribution  < 
former  demerit.  Since  it  is  made  to  act  entirely  in  oonfoi 
mity  with  its  previous  results; — '*  now,  according  to  i1 
former  purposes,  as  then,  consonantly  to  its  yet  earlier  pn 
dispositions,  accruing  from  preceding  forms  or  states  < 
being,  with  no  retrospective  limit,*" — for  the  universe,  in  H 
manifested  or  unmanifested  form,  is  sempiternal. 

Thus  the  Supreme  Lord  makes  the  individual  soul  a< 
'^  relatively  to  its  virtuous  or  vicious  propensities,  as  tl 
same  fertilising  rain-cloud  causes  various  seeds  to  sprcw 
multifariously,  producing  diversity  of  plants  according  1 
their  kind.*"  These  virtuous  and  vicious  propensities  wei 
acquired  in  a  previous  state  of  being ;  and  these  acquire 
in  a  former  state ;  and  these  again  in  an  earlier  still  ;• 
so  backwards  in  endless  retrogression. 
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In  other  words,  the  series  of  anterior  forms  of  being,  and 
of  dispositions  acquired  in  them,  has  been  infinite.  And 
thus  it  is  believed  that,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  free- 
will on  the  part  of  individual  souls,  the  immediate  author- 
ship of  moi^al  evil,  and  consequent  misery,  is  shifted  from 
die  supreme  actuating  Spirit,  by  assuming  ^^  the  past  eter- 
nity of  the  universe,  and  the  infinite  renewals  of  worlds  into 
which  every  individual  being  has  brought  the  predisposi- 
tions contracted  by  him  in  earlier  states,  and  so  retrospec- 
tiYely  without  beginning  or  limit.'"  It  is  surely  needless  to 
lemark  that  this  is  mere  evasion — most  unsatisfactory — 
and  no  answer  at  all.  It  is  only  wrapping  up  the  subject 
in  clouds — and  plunging  it  into  the  abysses  of  eternity,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  seen. 

At  the  last  reproduction  of  the  universe,  all  souls  are 
lannched  forth-^imbued  with  qualities  contracted  during  a 
previous  manifestation  of  it — after  an  interval  of  countless 
myriads  of  ages.  They  are  launched  forth,  ready  to  occupy 
the  infinite  variety  of  forms,  celestial  and  terrestrial,  pre- 
pared for  them — forms  divine  and  human — animal  and  vege- 
table— moveable  and  immoveable.  As  the  assuming  of  a 
eoiporQal  form  is  not  the  commencement  of  the  souFs  exist- 
ence, so  neither  is  the  dissolution  of  the  corporeal  form  the 
tennination  of  its  existence.  It  is  from  everlasting  to  ever- 
luting.  But  as  bodily  forms,  the  temporary  abodes  of  souls, 
undergo  a  constant  succession  of  mutation,  the  proper 
-destiny  of  every  soul  is  to  transmigrate^  with  a  view  to  expiate 
iti  pUU  and  wipe  away  its  stains  by  means  of  pains  and  su/- 
feringSj  through  millions  and  millions  more  of  these  forms, 
throughout  the  stupendous  cycle  which  constitutes  the  life 
of  Brahma,  or  the  duration  of  the  present  universe.  The 
nperior  gods,  be  it  remembered,  arc  not  subject  to  trans- 
migration ; — whence  their  superiority,  and  hence  are  they 
ealled  immortal — as  they  enjoy  the  highest  happiness  attain- 
sble,  apart  from  absorption,  through  the  whole  of  Brahma'^s 
life. 

Though  this  be  the  proper  destiny  of  the  vast  majority  of 
souls,  it  is  nevertheless  declared — however  it  may  appear 
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wholly  inoooueiistent  with  other  parts  of  the  system, — that 
there  are  divinely  prescribed  means,  by  which  that  destiny 
can  be  modified,  arrested,  or  wholly  changed.  A  very  suc- 
cinct statement  of  certain  grand  fundamental  principles 
will  soon  render  the  subject  intelligible. 

The  ^rg^  principle,  tenet,  or  doctrine  is,  that  there  are  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  future  bliss.  Of  these  there  are  three  which 
may  be  termed  generic — differing  in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree. 

The  lowest  kind  is  not  so  much  positive  as  relative  bliss. 
It  consists  in  the  pleasure  of  an  experienced  progress  to- 
wards what  is  real  and  positive.  It  consists  in  the  pleasure 
thdt  accrues  to  a  soul  when  it  finds  that  it  has  risen  a  grade 
higher  in  the  next  birth,  in  consequence  of  some  merit 
earned  in  the  preceding.  Having  advanced  one  step  in  the 
ladder  up  the  steep  and  arduous  and  long  ascent  towards 
perfection,  the  soul  is  exhilarated  by  the  prospect  of  ulti- 
mate deliverance.  But  this  relative  felicity  may  be  short- 
lived ;  because  some  act  of  omission  or  commission  in  the 
higher  state  that  has  been  reached,  may  sink  the  soul  lower 
down  in  the  next  transmigration. 

TUe  next  and  higher  kind  of  future  bliss  is  of  a  positive 
character.  Still,  it  is,  in  its  nature,  sensuous,  and  in  its 
duration  more  or  less  limited.  It  consists  in  the  enjoyment 
of  carnal  delights  in  the  heaven  of  one  or  other  of  the 
superior  gods.  But  such  enjoyment  is  only  temporary.  For 
after  the  stock  of  merits  which  led  to  the  heavenly  elevation 
has  been  fairly  exhausted  by  the  fruition  of  that  measure  of 
felicity  to  which  its  possessor  became  entitled,  the  soul 
must  again  descend  to  this  lower  world  to  transmigrate 
through  another  new  series  of  terrestrial  forms. 

The  last  and  highest  kind  of  future  bliss  is  styled,  by  way 
of  pre-eminence,  "  The  supreme  good '' — "  final  and  eternal 
beatitude."  It  is,  however,  a  very  peculiar  kind  of  bliss ; 
if  bliss  it  can  be  called  in  our  sense  of  that  term.  It  is 
deemed  real, — it  can  hardly  be  called  actual.  It  is  super- 
sensuous, — it  can  hardly  be  called  spiritual.  Its  essential 
element  is  not  that  of  activity,  but  quiescence.  It  consists 
not  in  the  exercise,  but  rather  oblivion,  of  all  the  faculties. 
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It  if  not  a  keen  relish  and  enjoyment  of  the  great,  the 
besotifiil,  the  sublime,  but  rather  a  freedom  from  actual 
pain  and  suffering.  If  such  a  state  be  one  of  happiness,  it 
is  nureljr  a  state  not  of  positive  but  of  absolutely  negative 
bappiness.  In  what,  then,  does  it  consist  t — In  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  soul  into  the  essence  of  Brahm,  the  Supreme 
^irit — a  literal  absorption,  which  terminates  in  the  total 
extinction  of  individual  existence.  The  soul  thus  once 
absorbed,  is  not  liable  to  reappear  on  earth, — is  not  subject 
to  any  farther  migration.  This  felicity,  therefore,  is  held 
to  be  eternal-— eternal,  relatively^  not  absolutely — inasmuch 
ai  the  soul  ia  liberated  from  the  vicissitudes  of  mortal  life 
m  any  of  its  forms,  during  the  present  existence  of  the  uni- 
Tene,  and  throughout  the  myriads  of  ages  in  which  Brahm 
CDJoyB  his  dreamless  repose. 

A  mcomd  fundamental  principle  is,  that  as  there  is  a  gra- 
^bated  scale  of  rewards,  so  there  is  a  graduated  scale  of 
fotme  punishments ;  the  less  wicked  being  sunk  into  a  lower 
pontiGa  in  the  next  birth, — the  more  wicked  being  sent 
down  to  one  or  other  of  innumerable  hells,  to  reappear, 
boweyer,  on  earth,  in  mineral,  animal,  and  vegetable  forms, 
befoPB  they  rise  to  the  human, — the  most  wicked  of  all  being 
docHned  to  experience  the  misery  and  woe  of  perdition  till 
the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  all  things. 

A  third  grand  fundamental  tenet  or  doctrine  is,  that  not 

only  are  there  three  distinct  kinds  of  future  bliss, — not  only 

ii  the  pursuit  of  one  or  all  of  these  perfectly  consistent  with 

tbe  venerated  standards  of  the  Hindu  faith,  but  that  there 

are  three  equally  distinct  paths  specially  marked  out  and 

prescribed  in  these  sacred  standards  for  the  attainment  of 

them  all.     What  are  these  I     In  order  to  secure  the  lowest, 

or  a  higher  step  in  the  next  birth,  there  must  be  a  careful 

performance  of  all  the  necessary  duties  peculiar  to  caste, 

and  of  DDUUiy  of  the  ordinary  practices  and  ceremonies  which 

constitute  the  popular  system  of  idolatry  and  superstition. 

In  order  to  secure  the  next,  or  a  temporary  abode  in  some 

one  of  the  celestial  paradises,  there  must  be  the  performance 

of  extra  aervioes  to  the  gods,  or  of  acts  of  extraordinary 
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merit, — acta  trhiofa  are  Hpe«ifio*lly  desoribed  and  reeom- 
mended  ia  writings  held  to  be  in^bed.  Id  order  to  seooK 
the  highest,  or  absorption,  there  moat  be  the  perfeot  abut- 
donment  of  works  of  merit  altogether,  whether  ordinatj  01 
extraordinary.  Beooorse  most  be  had  to  ansteritiea — U 
dirine  knowledge — ^to  pure  and  intense  meditation  on  tin 
Eternal  Spirit ;  which  leads  to  perfect  abstraotion  from  al 
that  is  material,  and  ultimate  absorption  into  the  objeot  c 
devotrt  adoration. 

A  /mirtk  fdndamenta]  tenet  or  doctrine  is,  tliat,  as  th 
three  ditferent  kinds  of  future  bliss  are  alike  legitimate  an 
alike  attainable  through  the  rigorons  pnrsuit  of  the  dlJIel 
ent  theaiUr  speoifioally  appropriated  for  the  attudmcntt  c 
«ach.  So  it  is  pTactioally  in  the  power  of  believers  to  aim  I 
tfliy  one  of  the  different  kinds  of  future  bliss  which  they  ma 
decidedly  prefer ;  and  to  pursue,  aeoordingfy,  the  apetii 
path  for  its  attaitiment.  la  this  way  every  man  may  haf 
his  liking!  To  the  three  higher  castes  all  the  kinds  of  Idil 
are  open,  to  the  fonrdi  t^ass,  either  of  the  inferior  kiad 
of  bliss  is  open.  And  when,  from  extra  merit,  he  rises  t 
any  of  the  higher  classes  in  a  future  birth,  be  may  the 
aspire  to  the  acquisition  of  the  highest,  or  final  beatitudt 
All  the  kinds  of  bliss,  and  the  respective  means  leading  t 
theiu,  are  equally  sanctioned, — ^the  preference,  of  ooursi 
being  given  to  the  highest.  It  ia  constantly  extolled  as  tli 
noblest  and  the  best.  Those  who  pursue  it  as  their  paA 
mount  object  are  distinguished  as  outshining  their  felkn 
with  a  peerless  lustre.  Still,  the  rest  are  not  only  sanetione 
bat  recommended,  though  their  excellencies  are  of  an  inferio 
grade. 

Behold,  then,  the  triumph  of  Hindiiism !  Behold  SaMi' 
master-piece  of  ingenuity  for  the  entiuiglement  of  sodhl— A 
the  thraldom  of  the  universal  mind  in  India.  Here,  hf  < 
device  the  moat  subtile,  the  transcendental  Pantheist^  tiA 
dwells  in  solitary  mental  abstraction,  is  made  to  extead  Cb 
right  hand  of  fellowship  to  the  crouching  slave  whose  lifcf  i 
spent  in  the  unceasing  round  of  an  idolatrous  and  BQpfll 
atitious  ritual.     Yea  more, — the  transcendentaliat  TOkf  aB 
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liiouelf  with  the  vilest  of  the  brutal  tribes,  and  with  the 
fivms  of  grossest  materialism.  They  only  occupy  different 
departments  of  one  great  all-comprehending  system ; — a 
tjstem,  according  to  which  monotheism  and  polytheism  are 
made  to  embrace  each  other ; — a  system,  according  to  which 
the  stoutest  advocate  for  the  unity  of  God  may  become  the 
mtrepid  and  consistent  defender  and  worshipper  of  whole 
legions  of  deities  of  every  rank  and  grade ; — a  system,  ac- 
eording  to  which  the  hosts  of  heaven — sun,  moon,  and  stars  ; 
the  great  elements — ether,  air,  fire,  water,  and  earth,  as 
well  as  the  minutest  individual  particles  of  these, — the  ani- 
mating principles  of  every  species  of  organized  being, — ^herbs 
rfthe  field  and  trees  of  the  forest,  fish  of  the  sea  and  fowl 
of  the  air,  cattle  and  every  creeping  thing, — all  may  be 
addresfled  as  parts  of  the  universal  and  sole-existing  Brahm, 
md  worshiped  with  an  homage,  the  same  in  kind^  and  differ- 
ing only  in  degree^  according  as  the  respective  objects  may 
be  the  depositories  of  portions  of  the  divine  essence,  larger 
or  mailer  in  quantity,  grosser  or  more  subtile  in  quality, 
fitm  their  relative  position  in  the  emanative  series ; — a  sys- 
tem, finally,  according  to  which  every  individual  may,  in  the 
wieetion  of  the  object  of  worship,  suit  his  own  taste  and 
indination ;  and,  under  the  patronage  and  protection  of 
Ub  favourite  deity,  may  give  the  fullest  scope,  the  most 
onboimded  license,  to  every  desire  and  propensity  of  his 
odrmpt  nature ! 


In  order  to  secure  the  lowest  species  of  reward  in  a  future 
state  of  being, — that  is,  a  higher  step,  or  an  improved  con- 
dition in  the  next  birth, — there  must  be  a  careful  perfor- 
manoe  of  all  the  necessary  duties  peculiar  to  caste,  and  of 
ttanj  of  the  ordinary  practices  and  ceremonies  which  con- 
■titnte  the  popular  system  of  idolatry.  This  is  the  reward 
after  which  multitudes  of  the  people  are  satisfied  to  aspire. 
Oonsequently,  all  the  days  of  their  life  are  devoted  to  the 
performance  of  the  duties  prescribed. 

Bat  who  can  describe  the  number  and  variety  of  these 
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duties  f — HaughtonV  edition  of  the  Institutes  of  Mann,  the 
divine  legislator  of  the  Hindus,  is  a  goodly  quarto  of  fomr 
htmdnd  pages,  comprising  the  general  system  of  dnties,  reli- 
gious and  civil.  Yet  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exhibit  a 
tithe  of  the  summation  of  divinely  prescribed  duties  that 
might  be  compiled  out  of  the  list  of  the  sacred  iShaatras ! 
It  is  no  figure  of  speech  to  say,  that  these  duties  are  num- 
berless as  the  stars  of  heaven, — countless  as  the  sand  on  the 
se&-8hore  for  multitude.  Indeed,  the  inquirer  who  strives 
to  thread  his  way  through  a  system  so  infinitely  varied  and 
oomplioated,  is  sure  at  almost  every  stage  of  his  progress, 
to  find  himself  in  the  condition  of  the  benighted  traveller 
amid  the  interminable  forest  and  tangled  -underwood  of  a 
pathless,  trackless,  Indian  jungle.  It  is,  therefore,  nttei^ 
impossible  in  this  place  to  rehearse  even  a  fractional  part  of 
the  amaiing  aggregate.  Or,  if  it  were  not,  still  the  reading 
of  such  details  would  prove  as  dull,  dry,  tediouSf^earisome, 
and  monotonous,  as  a  journey  across  the  Sunderbuods  <ii 
Lower  Bengal.  All  that  can  be  done  is,  to  point  out  some 
of  the  sources  of  the  number  and  complexity ; — and  in  one 
or  other  of  the  departments,  to  furnish  some  details  as 
specimens'. 

If,  indeed,  a  man  were  privileged  to  live  through  all  the 
stages  of  existence  ordinarily  allotted  to  man, — and  i^ 
through  all  of  these  he  were  enabled,  without  infermum* 
and  without  omissitm,  to  diachorge  all  the  duties  peculiar  to 
his  class,  he  might,  if  of  the  lowest  caste,  aspire  to  a  plaoe 
in  one  of  the  manaione  of  the  gods  ; — if  of  a  higher  oaate, 
he  might  ascend  to  "  the  most  exalted  of  regions,  and  no 
more  spring  to  birth  in  this  lower  world  ;"* — and  if  of  Um 
highest  of  all,  might  attain  absorption  in  the  divine  eatenoa. 
But  few  can  expect  to  live  to  the  utmost  limit  of  hnnua 
life, — and  no  one  dare  venture  to  aim  at  and  claim  a  perfeok 
performance  of  all  duties!  A  very  large  proportion^  em 
of  the  decent  and  respectable,  must  remain  satisfied  if  thay 
attain  to  that  minimum  performance  which  is  enough  to 
prevent  their  sinking  lower  in  the  next  birth.  Others,  who 
wish  for  progress,  labour  to  realize  so  much  above  the  mini- 
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mom  as  may  give  them  a  step  in  advance  in  the  next  birth. 
And  between  the  minimum  perfonnance,^-or  that  which  is 
indispensable  to  prevent  a  man  from  sinking, — ^and  the  maxi- 
wiMi  performance,  which  would  raise  a  man  to  the  highest 
leward  attainable  by  his  class, — the  gradations  are  almost 
infinite.     So  that  there  is  a  boundless  latitude  for  choice. 

Now,  as  each  caste  has  its  own  distinct  privileges  and 
anmnnities  in  life,— so  has  each  its  own  separate,  specific, 
tnd  peculiar  duties  of  every  description.  Hence,  one  of 
tlie  principal  sources  of  multiplicity  and  complexity  in  the 
Indian  code  of  divinely  revealed  laws. 

Again,  in  setting  forth  the  duties  of  each  class,  the'^Indian 
eode  does  not,  like  the  Christian,  seize  on  great,  fundamen- 
tal, comprehensive  principles, — and  illustrating  these  with 
the  clearness  of  heaven^s  light,  and  enforcing  them  with  the 
amction  of  heaven's  Majesty,  leave  the  practical  application 
of  them,  through  the  varying  changes  of  time  and  place,  to 
the  aoul  that  is  illumined  with  such  divine  knowledge.     No. 
Unlike  Christianity,  which  is  all  spirit  and  li/e^  Hinduism  is 
aD  hU^  and  death.     The  Indian  codes  of  divine  law  deal 
eomparatively  little  in  general  principles; — they  at  once 
extend  to  all  the  accessories  and  circunistantials  of  conduct, 
with  a  tenfold  greater  minuteness  than  Judaistn  ever  knew — 
descend  into  the  most  insignificant  ^Hrivialsandquadrivials'" 
of  life, — anticipate  every  varying  event  and  circumstance, — 
and  prescribe,  with  rigid  precision,  the  correspondent  vary- 
ing form  of  ritual  duty,  whether  personal  or  domestic,  social 
or  economical.     Hence,  another  grand  source  of  multiplicity 
and  complexity.   This  feature,  indeed,  constitutes  a  striking 
pecoliarity  in  the  system  of  Hinduism.     It  not  only  incul- 
cates religious  doctrines  and  rites,  as  well  as  moral  precepts 
and  observances,  properly  so  called ; — it  descends  into  every 
eonceivable  position  or  relation  in  which  a  human  being  can 
by  any  possibility  be  situated, — and  prescribes  beforehand 
loial  he  is  to  do,  and  haw  he  is  to  do  it.     It  circumscribes 
every  event,  every  circupistance,  every  incident,  in  the  life 
af  man  within  the  sphere  of  positive  religious  ordinance^  or 
mther  ceremonial  law. 

K 
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.  lBlii(li»,afiui  IB  UHlsnntiHod  Hod  bandaged  Mke  an  iobab 
3hMra,4il(»  *  diild  uttwlf  mva^le  of  aoting  or  thinking  fi^ 
itMlC  46m  au  continue  to  be  treftted  all  hia  dajs; — beiflg 
made  to  ileep  or  airake,  to  move  v  rest,  to  apeak  or  be  aileiit, 
to  anile  or  look  ead,  to  do  or  b9  done  by,  aooording  to  tlie 
will,  nwon,  or  eaprioe  of  on  ipu»wat  despotic  legialatw, 
beltered  to  be  divine.  There,  he  iff  oot  a  delegated  r^«- 
■entatiTe  of  heaveD'a  Lord,  endowed  with  oertiMi  powM% 
Intdlectnal  aid  mw^  by  the  due  exeraiae  and  aM>lifl»tioQ 
of  whicfa  ke  may  advanee  in  knowledge  (w  excel  in  art,  ao4 
attain  to  the  true  digoi^  of  hi«  nature.  No.  He  ii  4 
mere  «Qtomat«b,  ag  direotly  trapeUed.  or  natained  in  •voy 
nionnent  of  aool  and  body,  aa  a  pieee  of  oif[aaiwd  bwt 
ioAit  aaterialiam  by  the  band  tiiat  framed  it.  AU  the  oopr 
tomi,  mamierv,  habita,  and  acta,  however  vimed  <v  minntti 
iiivcdone  or  ridionloua,  baUiaome  or  vile,  which  oan  by  aoj 
ooutingau^  ooDfltitute,  or  chanoterise,  or  aoownpaay  tlw 
iw^ted  dobigt  ot  an  individnalr-Hir  the  mode*  of  iptari 
Dourae,  public  ot  fq^vate,  betwem  man  and  BiaB,-*«ll  aii9 
believed  to  be  aolemnly  ordained  of  God.  Every  imafpnahh 
transaotion  of  life,  whether  important  or  unimportuit ;  yea^ 
every  function  of  animal  nature,  ia  enatamped  by  the  [we- 
scription  of  religious  observances.  From  the  hour  of  birth 
to  the  moment  of  dissolution,  man  is  not  a  divinely  guided 
spirit,  but  a  divinely  regulated  machfns, — a  machine,  too,  in 
perpetual  motion. 

All  imaginable  duties,  connected  with  aJl  possible  rol»' 
tions,  circmnatanoea,  and  profeaaiona  in  life  being  tjiii  d^ 
vinely  ordwned,  to  prevent  mistake  or  misconception  on  tin 
part  of  the  votary,  who  is  striving  to  advance  his  poaitioM 
in  the  aeriee  of  transmigrations, — it  ia  clear  tliat  all  A* 
knowledge  essential  to  the  fiill  discharge  of  all  these  dntiei^ 
must  be  authoritatively  revealed  too.  Hence,  one  of  tlM 
main  grounds  for  the  necessity  of  rewlatioH  being  tit  aoww 
0/  all  teimc«  and  art  in  India.  If  the  application  of  geneni 
principles  to  particular  oases  in  practice  were  in  any  oirmoih 
stances  left  to  ignorant  man,  he  might  err  in  hie  applicaiiofii 
of  them ;  and  thus  transgress  against  the  stituidard  ot  M| 
immutable  rectitude.      To  prevent  the  possibility  of  anoh 
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«nxr,  fiifthnia,  the  creator,  infallibly  revealed  all  the  modes 
of  pimotioally  applying  science  and  art,  down  to  details  of 
iafiniteiiiinal  minuteness.    Again,  if  frail  man  might  err  in 
tile  practical  application  of  distinctly  revealed  principles — 
it  IB  dear  he  might  err  still  more  in  his  attempt  to  discover 
fint  principles,  and  in  his  efforts  to  elaborate  these  into  sys- 
tems of  science  or  art.    Hence,  out  of  kindness  to  man,  the 
Divine  Being  made  known  also  all  the  science  and  all  the  ariy 
which  are  essential  to  enable  him  to  occupy  all  the  lawful 
{Rofearions  in  life,  and  to  discharge  aright  all  the  multiplied 
duties  belonging  to  each ;  so  that,  by  such  fulfihnent  of  duty, 
k  might  earn  to  himself  a  more  elevated  rank  in  the  next 
•ti^  of  transmigration.     Is  a  form  of  government  necessary 
ibr  the  wel&re  of  society  i    The  most  perfect  form  has  been 
tttiUiahed  by  God«     Is  a  code  of  civil  and  criminal  juris- 
fradence  indispensable  i    A  code  has  been  divinely  revealed, 
tin  most  extensive  in  its  application,  the  most  complicated 
m  iU  ramifications,  the  most  minute  in  its  decisions  on  all 
poflabk  Unpiea — ^that  it  ever  entered  the  imagination  of  man 
to  eoneeive.     Is  numeration,  as  the  science  of  figure  and 
sumber,  requisite  for  commercial  and  other  transactions! 
It  WIS  made  known  by  God.     Is  geography  useful  i    Astro- 
mny!     Chronology!      Medical  science!      Metaphysics! 
Meohanical  Arts !    The  fine  arts ! — All,  all  that  is  really 
good  and  valuable,  sound  and  orthodox  on  these  and  all 
other  subjects,  has  been  revealed  immediately  by  Brahma 
kmsdf ;  or  mediately  through  saints,  or  sages,  or  incama- 
tioBS  of  one  or  other  of  the  gods.     Is  language  necessary  for 
bunan  intercourse !    It  was  dictated  by  Qod.     Is  writing 
benefidal!    It  was  taught  by  Qod.     Grammar!    It  was 
rev^ealed  by  inspiration  of  God. 

In  this  way,  man  is  made  as  dependent  on  heaven  for  his 
MMMM  and  arte^  his  government  and  latcSy  the  modes  and  num- 
mv  of  private  and  social  being,  as  he  is  for  the  dogmas  of 
Us  religions  faith,  and  the  complicated  ritual  of  religious 
practice.  His  mind  is  allowed  to  be  exercised,  and  his 
powers  variously  applied ;  but  all  the  objects  for  exercise, 
and  all  the  modes  of  application  are  divinely  predetermined. 
Iliore  is  no  room  left  for  the  free,  and  unfettered,  and  ori- 
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ginftl  fortii-puttiiig  of  his  mental  powers  on  any  BobjecU 
oonneoted  either  with  heaven  above  or  earth  beneath — on 
any  Hubjectft  afifecting  his  own  imTnediate  intercHts,  indivitlTi:d 
or  social,  temporal  or  otemal.  In  all  things  he  must  be  a 
}iumblc  learner — a  careful  copyist.  In  nothing  is  man  left 
to  be  a  dUcowrer,  an  inventor.  On  all  possible  Bnbject«  he 
is  forestalled  by  heaven  itself.  And  will  man  dare  to  add 
to  or  abstract  from,  alter  or  amend,  aught  that  heaven  has 
been  pleased  to  reveal  ?  He  cannot,  without  incurring  the 
charge  of  irreverence,  impiety.  It  would  be  an  impeach- 
ment of  the  omniscience,  high  treason  against  the  sovereignty 
and  other  perfections  of  heaven''8  Lord.  To  dificover  aught 
that  is  unknown  in  science,  to  invent  aught  that  might  be 
more  useful  iu  art,  to  devise  aught  for  the  better  regulation 
of  personal,  domestic,  or  political  economy ; — all  this  is  as 
much  beyond  the  province  of  a  rigidly  orthodox  Hindu,  as  the 
attempt  to  scale  the  empyrean  heavens  in  his  own  unaided 
strength,  and  disclose  to  mortal  gaze  the  most  secret  designs 
and  counsels  of  the  eternal,  ineomprohensible  Spirit. 

Does  the  Hindu  ever  feel  this  to  be  a  state  of  degradation 
— of  bondage  and  vassalago  I  Quite  the  contrary.  With 
him  it  is  a  source  of  unbounded  gratulation.  All  being  cast 
in  the  divine  mould, — all  must  be  perfection  itself.  It  is, 
in  his  estimation,  the  glorious,  the  distinguishing  prerogative 
of  his  nation  to  be  possessed  of  the  earliest,  the  most  exten- 
sively minute,  as  well  as  the  most  perfect  revelation  of  the 
divine  mind.  As  to  the  redundancy  of  specific  rules,  and 
forms  and  ceremonies  connected  with  the  discharge  of  every 
function  of  rational  and  animal  nature, — tho  irkaomeneas 
in  the  ever  revolving  round  at  once  evanishes  before  the 
jubilant  expectation  of  a  proportionate  reward.  If  he  could 
perform  all,  ho  would  be  perfect ;  and  would  attain  to  eter- 
nal beatitude.  If  he  perform  aught  beyond  what  is  barely 
necessary  to  prevent  infraction  of  any  of  the  essential  requi- 
sites of  caste,  he  gains  something  when  he  reappears  Ja 
another  form  on  the  stage  of  time. 


From  these  generalities,  it  is  time  to  descend  to  more 
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pvtioolar  statements  respecting  the  boundless  range  of 
observanceB  that  devolve  on  the  separate  castes — the  perfor- 
manoe  of  which,  according  to  their  amount,  and  consequent 
position  in  the  graduated  scale  of  excellence,  insures  a  cor- 
nqiondent  advance  to  the  performer  in  his  next  birth.    It 
11  not  indeed  possible,  without  transcribing  the  whole  of  the 
InstituteB  of  Manu,  or  Halhed'*s  code  of  Gentoo  law,  or  Gole- 
hooke'^s  essays  on  the  ceremonies  of  the  Hindus,  and  other 
omilar  works,  to  obtain  an  adequate  comprehension  of  the 
mbject  f    Still,  though  a  perfect  comprehension  be  unattain- 
able, it  may  be  practicable  to  convey  some  conception  of 
iheir  general  character,  from  a  specific  observation  of  one 
or  two  of  the  leading  sub-divisions.     For  this  purpose,  we 
aay  lestrict  ourselves  to  one  of  the  castes, — the  highest  or 
Brahmanical, — and  supply  a  few  specimens  of  its  peculiar 
iitiial  duties. 

Ccxntemplating,  first,  those  rites  that  may  strictly  and  pro- 
perly be  denominated  religious,  let  us  glance  at  some  of  the 
orriuMfy  daily  religious  practices  prescribed  to  a  Brahman, 
BM  detailed  by  Golebrooke  in  the  Asiatic  Bescarches. 

When  a  Brahman  rises  from  sleep  in  the  morning,  his 
first  rdigiouB  duty  is  to  clean  his  teeth.  This  is  a  duty  so 
saered,  that  the  omission  of  it  would  incur  the  penalty  of 
kMing  the  benefit  of  all  other  rit^s  performed  by  him.  It 
coonsts  in  rubbing  his  teeth  with  a  proper  withe  or  twig  of 
the  laoemiferous  fig-tree,  pronouncing  to  himself  this  prayer, 
— *^  Attend,  Lord  of  the  forest ;  Soma,  king  of  herbs  and 
plants,  has  approached  thee :  mayest  thou  and  he  cleanse 
mj  mouth  with  glory  and  good  auspices,  that  I  may  eat 
abnndaiit  food.  Lord  of  the  forest ! — ^grant  me  life,  strength, 
glory,  splendour,  offspring,  cattle,  abundant  wealth,  virtue, 
kno^dedge,  and  intelligence.^  On  certain  days,  when  the 
nse  of  the  withe  is  forbidden, — that  is,  on  the  day  of  the 
coDJunction,  and  on  the  firf^t,  sixth,  and  ninth  days  of  each 
hmar  fortnight,  he  must,  as  a  substitute,  rinse  his  mouth 
twelve  times  with  water. 

His  second  duty  is  carefully  to  throw  away  the  twig  which 
has  been  used.     It  must,  on  no  account,  be  deposited  in  any 
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place  tainted  with  any  of  those  niultiplied  impuritiea  or  rt-H- 
gioue  stains  enumerated  in  the  sacred  writings. 

Hie  third  duty  if>  religious  ablution.  This  is  a  duty,  the 
strict  observance  of  which  ia  fraught  with  eflRoacy  in  remov- 
ing not  only  corporeal  but  spiritual  defilements.  He  may 
bathe  with  water  drawn  from  a  well,  from  a,  fountain,  or 
from  the  basin  of  a  cataract ;  but  he  should  prefer  water 
which  hes  above  ground, — choosing  a  stream  rather  than 
stagnant  water ;  a  river  in  preference  to  a  small  brook ;  a 
holy  stream  before  a  vulgar  river ;  and,  obove  all,  the  water 
of  the  Ganges.  And,  if  the  Ganges  be  beyond  his  reach,  he 
should  invoke  that  holy  river,  snying, — "  0  Gangs,  hear 
my  prayers;  for  my  sake  be  included  in  this  small  quantity 
of  water,  with  the  other  sacred  streams."  Then,  standing 
in  the  river,  or  in  other  water,  he  must  hallow  his  intended 
performance  by  the  inaudlblo  recitation  of  certain  sacred 
texts.  Next,  sipping  water,  which  is  a  grand  preparatory 
to  any  act  of  religion,  and  sprinkling  some  before  him,  the 
worshipper  throws  water  eight  times  on  the  crown  of  his 
head,  on  the  earth,  towards  the  sky ;  again  towards  the  sky, 
on  the  earth,  on  the  crown  of  his  head ;  once  more  on  the 
earth,  on  the  crown  of  his  head ;  and,  lastly,  on  the  ground, 
to  destroy  the  demons  who  wage  war  with  the  gods.  Dur- 
ing the  performance  of  this  sacred  act  of  ablution,  he  must 
be  reciting  these  prayers :  "  0  waters !  since  ye  aflbrd 
delight,  grant  us  present  happiness,  and  the  rapturous  eight 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  Like  tender  mothers,  make  ns  here 
partakers  of  your  most  auspicious  essence.  We  become 
contented  with  your  essence,  with  which  ye  satisfy  the  uni- 
verse. Waters  !  grant  it  to  us."  Immediately  after  this 
first  ablution,  ho  should  sip  water  without  swallowing  it, 
silently  praying  in  these  words, — "  Lord  of  sacrifice !  thy 
heart  is  in  the  midst  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  May  salu- 
tary herbs  and  waters  pervade  thee.  With  sacrificial  hymns 
and  humble  salutation  we  invite  thy  presence.  May  this 
ablution  be  efficacious."  These  ceremonies  ond  prayers 
being  conclnded,  ho  plunges  tkrke  into  the  water,  each  time 
repeating  the  prescribed  expiatory  texts.     Last  of  all,  he,  in 
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dod  form,  waahee  his  mantle ;  and,  rising  out  of  the  waters, 
ths  tenninates  his  morning  ablution. 

Besides  the  prayers  and  texts  from  the  Vedas  and  other 

oered  books,  speoifically  intended  for  the  different  parts  of 

in  rdigioiui  observances,  there  are  certain  recitations  of 

peeoliar  efficacy    which   are  constantly  to  be  rehearsed 

throaj^ut  all  the  parts  of  all  observances.      Amongst 

those  of  most  frequent  occurrence,  may  be  noticed  the  utter^ 

anoe  of  the  names  of  the  seven  superior  tcorlch ;  the  triliteral 

BonoByllable  aum,  contracted  om,  the  symbol  of  the  Triad ; 

and  tlie  Gaf<Ur%  or  holiest  text  of  the  Vedas,  which,  in  one  of 

its  forms,  has  been  thus  translated, — "  We  meditate  on  the 

idorable  light  of  the  resplendent  Generator,  which  governs 

ov  intellects.^ 

The  fourth  morning  duty  in  immediate  succession,  in 
wbUtk  the  Brahman  is  called  on  to  engage,  is  the  important 
one  of  worshipping  the  rising  sun.  For  discharging  this 
duty  aright,  he  must  prepare  himself  by  due  ceremony  and 
prayer.  He  begins  by  tying  the  lock  of  hair  on  the  crown 
of  Ids  head,  holding  much  cusa  grass  in  his  left,  and  three 
blades  of  the  same  grass  in  his  right  hand ;  or  wearing  a 
nog  of  grass  on  the  third  finger  of  the  same  hand.  During 
this  ceremony  he  must  recite  the  GayairL  The  sipping  of 
water  next  occupies  his  attention;  as  this  is  a  requisite 
introdaction  of  all  rites,  since  without  it  all  acts  of  religion 
are  pronounced  to  be  vain.  Accordingly,  he  sips  water 
three  times,— each  time  repeating  the  mysterious  names  of 
the  seven  worlds  and  the  Grayatri, — each  time,  also,  rubbing 
his  hands  as  if  washing  them ;  and,  finally,  touching  with 
Us  wet  hand  his  feet,  head,  breast,  eyes,  ears,  nose,  and 
•hoolders.  After  this,  he  must  again  sip  water  thrice,  pro- 
noimeing  to  himself  the  prescribed  expiatory  texts.  If,  how- 
eter,  he  happen  to  sneeze  or  spit,  ho  must  not  immediately 
lip  water,  Xmi  first  touch  his  right  ear,  in  compliance  with 
the  maxim — ^^  after  sneezing,  spitting,  blowing  his  nose, 
deeping,  pntting  on  apparel,  or  dropping  tears,  a  man 
durald  not  inmiediately  sip  water,  but  first  touch  his  right 
*    The  business  of  sipping  being  finished,  he  next  passes 
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his  hand,  filled  with  water,  briakly  round  bia  neck,  reciting 
thia  prayer, — "  May  the  waters  preserve  me."  He  then 
meditates  with  intense  thought,  and  in  the  deepest  dlence. 
Meditates  on  what! — on  something  peouliarly  aacred  and 
sublime,  and  correspondent  with  the  awfol  solemnity  of  the 
occasion  !  Let  the  hearers  judge  when  they  learn,  that  dur- 
ing thia  moment  or  intense  devotion,  be  is  striTing  to  realize 
the  fond  ima^ation,  that  '*  K-ahma,  with  four  faoea,  agid  a 
red  complexion,  resides  in  hia  bosom;  Viahnu,  with  four  arms, 
and  ft  Waclc  complexion,  in  Ihb  ht'art  ;  and  Shiva,  with  five 
faces,  and  a  whitu  complexion,  in  hie  forelioiid ! "'  To  thia  sub- 
lime meditation  succeeds  a  supprE^saion  of  tbo  breath,  which  is 
thus  performE'd :  Closing  the  left  nostril  with  the  two  longest 
fingers  of  his  right  hand,  he  draws  his  breath  through  the 
right  nostril ;  and  then  closing  that  noetnt  likewise  with  his 
thumb,  he  holds  his  breath,  while  he  internally  repeats  to  him- 
self the  Gayatri,  the  mysterious  names  of  the  three  worlds, 
the  triliteral  monosyllabic,  and  tJie  sacred  text  of  Brahma ; 
last  of  all,  be  raises  both  fingers  oflT  the  left  nostril,  and  emits 
the  breath  he  had  supproseed  through  the  right.  This  process 
being  repeated  three  several  times,  he  must  next  make  three 
ablutions,  with  the  following  prayer : — "  As  the  tired  man 
leaves  drops  of  sweat  at  the  foot  of  a  tree ;  as  he  who  bathes 
is  cleansed  from  all  foulness ;  as  an  oblation  is  sanctified  by 
holy  grass, — so  may  this  water  purify  me  from  sin.^  To 
this  succeed  other  ablutions,  with  various  expiatory  texts. 
He  must  next  fill  the  p^lm  of  his  hand  with  water,  and 
presenting  it  to  hia  nose,  inhale  the  fluid  by  one  nostril,  and, 
retaining  it  for  a  while,  exhale  it  through  the  other,-and 
throw  away  the  water  to  the  north-east  quarter.  This  is 
considered  as  an  internal  ablution  which  washes  away  ein. 
He  then  concludes  by  sipping  water  with  the  following 
prayer : — "  Water !  thou  dost  penetrate  all  beings  ;  thou 
dost  reach  the  deep  recesses  of  the  mountains ;  thou  art  the 
mouth  of  the  universe ;  thou  art  sacrifice ;  thou  art  the  mystic 
word  va«ka ,-  thou  art  light,  taste,  and  the  immortal  fiuid." 

All  the  preparatory  acta  being  thus  concluded,  he  is  now 
qualified  to  engage  in  the  direct  worship  of  the  rising  sun. 
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To  this  most  sacred  and  solemn  duty  he  thus  proceeds : 
Studing  on  one  foot,  and  resting  the  other  on  his  ankle  or 
heel ;  looking  towards  the  east,  and  holding  his  hands  open 
before  him  in  a  hollow  form,  he  pronounces  to  himself  the 
foOowing  prayers : — '^  The  rays  of  light  announce  the  splen- 
did fiery  sun,  beautifully  rising  to  illumine  the  universe.    Ho 
riaee,  wonderful,  the  eye  of  the  sun,  of  water,  and  of  fire, 
eoUectiYe  power  of  gods.     He  fills  heaven,  earth,  and  sky, 
with  his  luminous  net ;  he  is  the  soul  of  all  which  is  fixed 
or  looomotive.     That  eye,  supremely  beneficial,  rises  purely 
from  the  east ;  may  we  see  him  a  hundred  years ;  may  we 
live  a  hundred  years ;  may  we  hear  a  hundred  years.    May 
we,  preserved  by  the  divine   power,  contemplating  heaven 
iboTO  the  region  of  darkness,  approach  the  deity,  most 
^endid  of  luminaries.    Thou  are  self-existent ;  thou  art  the 
most  excellent  ray  ;   thou  givest  effulgence ;   grant  it  unto 
me.^     These  prayers  being  ended,  the  oblation  or  offering  is 
next  presented.    It  consists  of  tila^  flowers,  barley,  water,  and 
red  sandal  wood,  in  a  clean  copper  vessel,  made  in  the  shape 
of  a  bast.    This  the  worshipper  places  on  his  head,  present- 
ing it  with  the  following  holy  texts : — "  He  who  travels  the 
appointed  path  (viz.  the  sun),  is  present  in  that  pure  orb 
of  fire,  and  in  the  etherial  region.     He  is  the  sacrificer  at 
religious  rites ;  and  he  sits  in  the  sacred  close,  never  remain- 
ing a  single  day  in  the  same  spot,  yet  present  in  every  house, 
in  the  heart  of  every  human  being,  in  the  most  holy  man- 
non,  in  subtile  ether  produced  in  water,  in  earth,  in  the 
abode  of  truth,  and  in  the  stony  mountains;   he  is  that 
which  is  both  minute  and  vast.^     The  oblation  is  then  con- 
cluded by  worshipping  the  sun  with  the  subjoined  text :  — 
^His  rays,  the  efficient  causes  of  knowledge,  irradiating 
worids,  appear  like  sacrificial  fires.^     After  the  oblation 
follows  the  invocation  of  the  Gayatri,  in  these  words ; — 
"  Thou  art  light ;  thou  art  seed ;  thou  art  inmiortal  life  ; 
thou  art  efiUgent ;  beloved  by  the  gods,  defamed  by  none ; 
thou  art  the  holiest  sacrifice.'"     It  is  afterwards  recited 
measure  by  measure ;  then  the  two  first  measures  as  one 
hemistich,  and  the  third  measure  as  the  other ;  and  lastly, 
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the  three  meaBurcs  without  interruption.  The  aame  text  Is 
then  invoked  in  these  wordB : — "  Divine  text,  who  doet  grant 
our  best  wishes,  whose  niune  is  trisyllable,  who»e  import  ia 
the  power  of  the  supreme  beuig;  come  thoo  mother  of  the 
Vedas,  who  dldat  spring  from  Bralmia,  be  constant  here." 
After  this  address,  the  Gayatri  itself  is  pronounced  inau- 
dibly,  along  with  the  triliteral  monosyllable,  and  the  names 
of  the  three  lower  worlds,  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  times ; 
or  as  often  as  may  be  practicable, — counting  the  repetitions 
on  a  rosary  of  gems  set  in  gold,  or  of  wild  grains.  To  these 
repetitions  are  subjoined  the  following  prayers  to  the  eun : 
"  Salutation  to  the  eun  :  to  that  luminary,  0  Brahma,  who  le 
the  light  of  the  porvader,  the  true  generator  of  the  universe, 
the  cause  of  efficacious  rites.  I  bow  to  the  great  cause  of 
day,  the  mighty  luminary,  the  foe  of  darkness,  the  destroyer 
of  every  sin."  Last  of  all,  the  worshipper  walks  towards 
tho  south,  rehearsing  a  short  text :  "  I  follow  the  course  of 
the  sun."  "  As  tho  sun  in  ita  course  moves  through  the 
world  by  tho  way  of  the  south,  so  do  I,  following  that  lumi- 
nary, obtain  tho  benefit  arising  from  a  journey  round  the 
earth,  by  the  way  of  the  south."" 

With  the  rehearsal  of  this  text,  terminatea  the  (Am^ 
nominff  tiblution  and  worship  of  the  bud. 

One  might  suppose  that  sueh  ablntiona  and  ceremonial 
observanoeB  were  enough  for  one  day.  But  no.  By  cMie 
order  of  Brdunans,  flimilar  ablutions  and  worship  of  tlw 
sun  must  be  renewed  at  noon ;  and  by  a  higher  order.  Ml 
at  noon  and  in  the  evening.  In  these  cases  the  Moompanjr^^ 
ceremonies  are  the  same  in  spirit  and  snbsttUMe  aa  those 
already  detaJled, — differing  only  somewhat  in  the  words  attd 
forms,— every  day  in  the  year. 

Nor  is  this  all.  With  very  few  exceptions,  indeed,  a 
Brahman,  who  is  an  householder,  must  da^  perfonn  Utote 
religious  duties  which  are  denominated  "  the  five  gmA 
sacnunents."  These  are  the  following  :->-Teaching  and  tftfldjr- 
ing  the  soriptnro  is  the  sacrament  of  the  Vedas,  or  rather  of 
the  divine  sages  who  are  hononrM  by  studying  the  Vedafl, 
VediugaB  ox  sacred  poems,  and  other  branehes  of  bouimI 
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fiieratore.  Offering  eakes  and  water,  is  the  sacrament  of 
tb  Ifaoefl,  or  departed  ancestors,  progenitors  of  mankind 
lenenilljr.  An  oblation  to  fire,  with  prayers  addressed  to  the 
efllestial  pantheon,  is  the  sacrament  of  the  Deities.  Offering 
rioe  and  other  food  to  all  animated  creatures,  is  the  sacra- 
ment of  Spirits.  Receiving  any  of  the  higher  castes  with 
hospitable  rites,  is  the  sacrament  of  Men.  Shall  we  attempt 
to  describe  these  at  length  i  We  doubt  not,  from  the  spe- 
eimen  already  famished,  that  such  an  attempt  would  be 
regarded  as  of  all  tasks  the  most  ungrateful.  Here  then  we 
must  pause.  It  were  as  endless  as  it  is  needless  to  pursue 
the  subject  of  daily  religious  rites  and  forms  into  farther 
details. 

It  were  needless^  because  our  present  design  is  not  to 
isiami  any  department,  but  simply  to  adduce  so  much  in  the 
way  of  detail  as  may  suggest  a  tolerable  conception  of  the 
gaeral  character  of  a  subject.  Besides,  of  all  the  distinct 
nis  of  religious  ceremonies,  it  may  truly  be  affirmed,  that 
they  bear  a  strong  mutual  generic  resemblance.  There 
Hast  indeed  enter  into  all  the  separate  services,  some  pecu* 
liir  forms,  and  rites,  and  texts,  and  prayers,  to  characterize 
tad  distinguish  them  from  the  rest.  Still  there  is  enough 
common  to  all,  to  constitute  a  general  similarity  of  aspect. 

They  mutually  differ  in  contexture  and  appearance  much 
in  the  same  way  that  one  tangled  forest  may  be  said  to  differ 
from  another.  In  the  latter  case,  each  may  have  its  own 
distinct  peculiarity  of  local  site— low  or  elevated,  rough  or 
■nooth,  flat  or  undulating,  level  or  steep,  plain  or  moun- 
tainous. Each  may  embrace  within  its  domain  one  or  more 
distinct  species  of  trees  and  shrubs,  weeds  and  flowers. 
Of  the  progeny  of  each  belonging  to  the  same  species,  there 
may  be  no  end  to  variety  in  growth,  and  size,  and  compa- 
lative  luxuriance — ^no  end  to  variety  as  to  number,  relative 
position,  and  fantastic  grouping.  And  yet,  with  all  this, 
there  is  so  much  of  actual  sameness  in  the  species  that  are 
alike ;  and  so  much  of  apparent  sameness,  as  to  trunks  and 
bark,  branches  [and  leaves,  stems  and  blossoms,  in  those 
that  diflbr, — ^that  the  two,  in  their  aggregate  aspect,  may 
be  said  to  exhibit  a  general  resemblance. 
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So  it  u  with  d\0trmt  ut$  of  religious  ceremonies  in  Indift. 
Each  may  be  oharaotensed  by  ita  peculiar  outward  ritea  and 
mechonioal  -moTements,  and  Baorificial  ablutiona,  and  texts, 
and  inTooations,  and  prayers, — and  all  of  these  in  auch  form 
as  may  be  adapted  to  the  specific  objects  intended.  Of  the 
parts  in  eaob  that  may  be  substantially  alike,  there  aiay  be 
no  end  to  variety  as  to  order,  and  sequence,  and  modifica- 
tion, and  oombination,  and  transposition  of  ports.  And 
yet,  with  all  this,  there  is  so  much  of  actual  sameneas  in 
some  portions ;  and  so  mach  of  apparent  sameneas  in  the 
spirit  and  substonoe  of  those  that  are  disaimilar,  that,  in 
their  aggregate  aspect,  they  may  bd  aud  to  exhibit  a  strik- 
ing general  reaemblanee. 

There  is,  in  abnost  all  of  them,  an  eternal  ringing  of 
changes  on  oertiun  motions,  utterances,  and  aabstanoea. 
There  are  sippinga,  and  washings,  and  bathings,  and  sprink- 
lings ;  standings  and  aittinga,  walldnga  and  tominga  in  every 
conceivable  position  and  direction ;  touchings  and  amallinga 
of  variooB  anspioiouB  thinga ;  rubbings  of  ihe  teeth,  and 
rinainga  of  the  mouth  i  ohan^gs  of  apparel,  and  anointings 
of  the  head  with  fragrant  oil ;.  deckings  with  strung  and 
unstrung  blossoms,  and  wreaths  and  ^rlaods  of  flowers ; 
perfumings  with  sandal  wood,  safiron  and  aloe  wood ;  gather^ 
ings  of  dust,  and  scatterings  of  leaves  ;  drawings  of  lines  on 
the  ground,  and  smearings  with  clay,  barley,  meal,  and  cow- 
dung  ;  kindlings  of  fires  and  auspendinga  of  lamps  to  repel 
evil  spirits ;  shiftings  of  threads,  and  hallowed  ladles,  and 
other  sacrificial  implements ;  coverings  and  uncoveringa  of 
earthen,  brazen,  and  copper  vessels ;  apreadings  and  bnnd- 
lings  of  euta  grass  in  every  imaginable  form ;  compoundings 
of  balla  or  cakes  of  rice,  with  fniits,  honey,  sugar,  roota,  and 
pot-herbs;  offerings  of  rice  dressed  and  unboiled,  .condi- 
ments, water,  milk,  curds,  and  clarified  butter ;  namings  of 
the  three  worlds  and  of  the  seven  worlds ;  repeatings  of'the 
mysterious  triliteral  monosyllable  Aum ;  recitings  of  the 
holiest  of  texts — the  Gayatri ;  mystic  suppressions  of  the 
breath  with  the  thumb  and  forefingers,  and  intense  inward 
meditations ;  adorations  the  most  multiform  of  elementa, 
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phnetfl,  and  constellations;  invocations,  numerous  almost 
bejond  reckoning,  of  the  sacred  Triad,  and  assembled  gods, 
ud  dime  sages,  progenitors ;  and,  in  fine,  all  animated 
beings  in  the  heavens,  on  the  earth,  and  in  the  realms  below. 
These  are  the  leading  component  parts  or  constituent  ele- 
ments of  the  great  sacraments,  and  other  stated  religious 
observances ; — ^but  varied  or  modified,  expanded,  curtailed, 
divided,  multiplied,  combined  or  transposed,  in  forms  so 
multitudinous  as  almost  to  border  on  infinity.     It  is  as  if 
tbe  whole  of  these  primary  elements  were  tossed  into  a  huge 
kaleidoscope,  and  kept  ever  revolving ; — at  every  revolution, 
reproducing  the  same  substantial  elements,  but  under  new 
aspects  as  to  arrangement,  and  grouping,  and  configuration ; 
—and  so  onwards  through  every  additional  gyration,  with- 
out limit  and  without  end. 

That  this  is  no  exaggerated  statement  may  farther  appear, 
nhea  we  state  that  the  rites  and  ceremonies  attendant  on 
the  magor  pari  of  the  five  great  daily  sacraments^  are  vastly 
more  minute,  intricate,  and  numerous,  than  those  that  ac- 
company the  morning  ablution  and  worship  of  the  sun, 
abeady  briefly  described  !  Judge,  then,  of  what  the  aggre- 
gate must  be !  Hence  the  reason  of  the  remark,  that  it 
irere  endless  to  attempt  to  rehearse  (dl  these  details.  Nor 
is  this  all.  It  is  not  even  a  moiety  of  the  great  whole.  To 
these  daily  religious  duties,  must  be  added  a  multitude  of 
other  rites  and  ceremonies  which  must  be  performed  monthly^ 
on  certain  canonical  days,  regulated  by  the  age  of  the  moon. 
To  these,  again,  must  be  appended  numerous  rites  and  cere- 
monies which  must  be  performed  annually^  on  certain  solemn 
days  that  depend  on  the  position  and  progress  of  the  sun 
through  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac. 

Even  here  the  subject  is  not  exhausted.  What  will  be 
thought  when,  to  the  preceding  mass  of  ordinary  duties, 
there  must  be  subjoined  another  series  of  religious  obser- 
vances of  indispensable  obligations-observances  which  must 
be  duly  celebrated  at  certain  marked  periods  or  epochs  along 
the  different  stages  of  human  life ;  more  particularly  on  the 
occasion  of  births,  marriages,  and  funerals.     Still  more. 
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what  will  be  thought,  when  it  is  affirmed  that  some  of  thesei 
suoh  OS  the  cerenioniee  proscribod  for  marriage,  are  vastly 
more  minute,  tiresome,  multifarious  than  aii  the  daily  cere- 
monies put  together  i  Farther  yet,  what  will  Ije  thought 
when  it  ia  declared  that  others,  such  as  thoao  allotted  to 
funerals,  are,  in  point  of  variety  and  number,  more  exorbi- 
tant and  oppreaaive  than  any  hitherto  namod  !  Above  all. 
what  will  be  thought  when  it  is  added  that  these  latt«r,  in 
forms  more  or  leae  abridged,  must  be  repeated,  as  formal 
commemorative  obsequies,  on  the  day  of  new  moon,  on 
the  dates  of  the  fourteen  manwantaras,  and  of  the  four 
yugadyas ;  that  is,  on  the  anniversaries  of  the  aocession  of 
the  fourteen  Manus,  and  of  tlio  oommencoraent  of  the  four 
ages,  and  on  other  specified  occaaions,— amounting  alto- 
gether to  no  less  than  ninety-six  times  in  every  year .'  And 
to  crown  the  whole,  what  will  be  thought,  when  it  is  added 
that  all  this  vast  and  interminable  mass  of  ordinary  reli- 
gious duty  is  entirely  exclusive  of  the  huge  and  complicated 
ceremonial  system  of  rites,  and  ofieringa,  and  adorations 
before  images  and  idols ;  eo  ooiutantly  celebrated  in  hononr 
of  one  or  other  of  the  principal  gods,  by  their  reapeotire 
votaries  ! — Surely  the  religious  records  of  all  the  people  of 
all  countries,  and  of  all  ages,  cannot  furnish  a  parallel  to 
this  ! 

Prodigious  as  is  the  ordinary  round  of  daily,  monthly,  and 
yearly  duties  of  an  exclumvely  religious  character,  the  cata- 
logue is  not  half  exhausted.  The  domain  of  religious  pr&- 
soription  becomes  indefinitely  enlarged  from  the  divinaly 
revealed  forms,  injunctions,  and  restrictions  which  are  iiud- 
parably  associated  with  every  conceivable  event  and  inoidont 
of  life. 

Look,  for  example,  at  the  young  Brahman  as  a  child. 
When  he  is  first  made  to  partake  of  nourishment  after 
birth ;  when,  on  some  fortunate  day  of  the  moon,  at  a  laoky 
hour,  and  under  the  infiuence  of  s  star  with  good  qualitic% 
a  compound  name  is  given  to  him — the  first  part  of  wfaieJk 
must  be  indicative  of  holiness  and  the  second  of  prosperity  ; 
when  he  ia  first  carried  out  with  due  formality  to  see  tlw 
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tm;  iriien  he  is  first  made  to  partake  of  rice ;  when  he  is 

fnt  iiiTested  with  the  sacred  or  triple  thread  which  oonsti- 

tatss  him  in^  of  the  twiee-bom  or  perfect  Brahmans ; — on 

tlMse  and  many  other  similar  occasions,  sacred  texts  must 

be  pronounced,  and  various  religious  ceremonies  performed. 

Again,  look  at  the  young  Brahman,  when  growing  in 

jaara  he  commences  the  reading  of  the  sacred  books,  or 

becomes  what  Manu  designates  a  "student  of  theology,^ 

The  first  business  of  the  student  is  to  provide  himself  with 

a  mantle,  girdle,  stafiT,  and  other  personal  apparatus, — ^the 

ipaterials  of  which  these  are  made,  and  their  respective 

dhapes  and  fonns,  being  all  minutely  and  rigidly  prescribed 

by  saered  ordinance.    Thus,  the  legal  staff,  "  made  of  the 

eanonical  wood,  must  be  of  such  a  length  as  to  reach  the 

■todeot^s  hair ;  straight ;  without  fracture ;  of  a  handsome 

appdaranee ;  not  Ukely  to  terrify  men  ;  with  its  bark  perfect 

and  tmhurt  by  fire.*"    When  any  or  all  of  these  personal 

aoooutrenients  become  worn  or  broken,  in  casting  them 

away,  care  must  be  taken  that  they  be  thrown  into  water, 

— and  others  immediately  received,  after  being  hallowed 

with  mystical  texts.    Then  follow  directions  the  most  minute, 

as  to  the  time,  mode,  and  manner  of  conducting  his  studies, 

—when,  where,  and  how  he  is  to  sleep,  to  sit,  to  stand,  to 

walk  abroad, — with  numberless  oth^r  circumstances. 

Wh«i  the  discipline  of  a  Brahman,  in  his  first  order^  which 
is  that  of  a  student^  has  duly  terminated,  he  may  next  enter 
upon  his  teeand  order^  which  is  that  of  a  married  man  or 
i^mdMder.  Then  he  is  strictly  enjoined  to  espouse,  as  his 
first  wife,  an  individual  of  the  same  class  with  himself,  and 
cndned-  with  the  marks  of  excellence.  Farther,  after  detail- 
ing the  fSEunilies  whom  he  must  studiously  avoid  ;  even  within 
Us  OWE  dass,  he  is  next  told  the  precise  description  of 
perpoos  with  whom  he  is  to  connect  himself, — and  this 
both  in  the  positive  and  negative  forms.  He  is  enjoined  to 
e^Kmse  for  his  wife,  '^  a  girl,  whose  form  has  no  defects ; 
who  has  an  agreeable  name ;  who  walks  gracefully  like  a 
lAcnioopterous ;  or  like  a  young  elephant ;  whose  hair  and 
teeth  are  moderate,  respectively  in  quantity  and  in  size." 
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He  is  strictly  prohibited  to  marry  "  a  gal  witli  reddish  luti 
or  with  anj  deformed  limb ;  or  one  troubled  with  habitn. 
Ncknees ;  or  one,  either  with  no  hair,  or  with  too  mnob 
or  one  immoderately  talkative  ;  or  one  with  inflamed  eyee 
or  one  with  the  name  of  a  oonatellation,  or  of  a  river,  of 
.  barbarous  nation,  or  of  a  mountain,  of  a  winged  creature,  < 
a  snake,  or  a  slave  ;  or  with  any  name  raising  an  image  < 
terror." 

These  injunctions  and  reatriotions  being  duly  attended  ti 
and  the  nuptial  ceremonies  duly  celebrated,  the  BnJmian  i 
now  installed  into  the  teoond  order  oF  his  class,  or  that  of 
householder.  This  new  status  in  society  involves  a  ne* 
^stem  of  religious  duties  and  other  observanoe,  attende 
by  aathoritative  injunctions  aud  inhibitions.  It  is  now  tha 
the  morning  ablutions,  accompanied  with  prayers  and  act 
of  devotioii,  and  tiie  morning  worship  of  the  sun,  and  tb 
five  great  sacraments,  must  be  dailj/  performed ;  and  all  th 
other  stated  rites  and  commemorative  obsequies  most  b 
periodically  celebrated. 

As  to  other  matters  connected  with  the  ordinary  routin 
of  life,— copious  as  are  the  directions  divinely  revealed  fc 
the  regulation  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  Brahma 
when  a  student  of  theology, — those  addressed  to  him  in  hi 
new  capacity  as  a  householder,  are  multiplied  manifolc 
Though  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  student  by  profession,  b 
must  not  relinquish  the  stated  perusal  of  the  Vedaa  ani 
other  books, — preceded  and  followed  by  religious  form 
divinely  prescribed.  Only  the  perusal  is  now  guarded  b 
numberless  fresh  restrictions.  It  must  not  take  place  in  : 
pasture  for  kine,  near  a  cemetery,  in  water,  in  a  boat,  oi 
horseback,  on  a  tree,  or  where  an  offensive  smell  prevuh 
—in  a  carriage,  nor  any  impure  place,  or  in  a  town  bcM 
by  robbers, — with  many  more ; — nor  in  certain  postmre 
and  states  of  the  body,  such  as  lolling  on  a  couch,  or  witl 
the  feet  raised  on  a  bench,  or  with  the  limbs  crossed,  o 
having  lately  swallowed  meat,  nor  with  indigestion,  no 
after  vomiting,  nor  with  sour  eructations,  and  many  more 
— nor  in  certain  days  and  hours,  such  as  the  dark  twiligfatc 
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the  eoojunction  or  dark  lunar  day,  the  opposition  or  bright 
Isoar  day,  nor  on  the  8th  or  14th  day  of  the  moon ;  by 
Ofght  when  the  wind  meets  the  ear,  by  day  when  the  dust 
IB  collected,  with  many  more  ; — nor  during  the  occurrence  of 
certain  natural  phenomena,  such  as  thunder,  lightning,  in 
nin,  on  the  occasion  of  any  preternatural  sound  from  the 
eky,  of  an  earthquake ;  or  when  the  dragon's  head  causes 
u  eclipse,  or  any  other  obscuration  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
with  many  more ; — nor  after  certain  incidents,  such  as  the 
jeUing  of  jackals,  the  barking  or  yelping  of  dogs,  the  braying 
tf  asses  or  camels,  the  chattering  of  a  company  of  men, 
tc^  &c.  If  he  be  a  preceptor,  and  if  in  the  course  of  a 
leeture,  any  beast  used  in  agriculture,  a  frog,  a  cat,  a  dog, 
a  nake,  an  ichneumen,  or  a  rat,  pass  between  himself  and 
ik  popilfl,  it  is  enjoined  that  the  lecture  bo  intermitted  for 
A  day  and  a  night,  &c. 

As  to  acts  of  which  his  own  person  is  the  object,  many 
are  whdly  forbidden.  He  must  not  strike  his  own  arm ; 
nor  gnash  bis  teeth;  nor  make  a  braying  noise,  though 
agitated  by  passion.  He  must  never  cut  his  own  hair  or 
oaik,  nor  tear  his  own  nails  with  his  teeth,  nor  stroke  his 
own  head  with  both  hands,  nor  even  touch  it  while  food 
nmains  in  bis  mouth. — As  to  domestic  actions,  many  are 
(nrbidden.  He  must  not  eat  with  his  own  wife  ;  nor  look 
at  her  eating,  or  sneezing,  or  yawning,  or  sitting  carelessly 
at  her  ease,  or  setting  off  her  eyes  with  black  powder,  or 
•eenting  herself  with  essences.  He  must  not  blow  the  fire 
with  his  mouth,  nor  throw  any  thing  foul  into  it,  nor  warm 
bis  feet  in  it,  nor  stride  over  it,  nor  place  it  in  a  chafing  dish 
under  his  bed.  He  must  not  sleep  with  his  feet  wet,  nor 
deep  alone  in  an  empty  house,  nor  wake  a  sleeping  man 
nperior  to  himself,  nor  wash  his  feet  in  a  pan  of  mixed 
yeUow  metal,  nor  put  on  slippers  or  any  thing  else  before 
Med  by  another. — Is  he  abroad  ? — ^and  does  he  for  an  in- 
ttant  stand  still !  He  must  avoid  standing  upon  hair,  or 
ashes,  or  bones,  or  potsherds,  or  seeds  of  cotton,  or  husks 
of  grain.  Or  does  he  rest  any  where  ?  He  must  not  remain 
even  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  with  outcasts,  or  idiots,  or 
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washermeii,  or  other  vile  persons.  Or  does  he  propose  to 
tarry  from  home  for  a  longer  space  of  time !  He  must  not 
inhabit  a  town  in  which  civil  and  religious  duties  are  ne- 
glected ;  nor,  for  a  length  of  time,  one  in  which  diseases  are 
frequent ;  nor  one  governed  by  a  Shudra  king ;  nor  one 
surrounded  with  men  unobservant  of  their  duties ;  nor  one 
abounding  wHh  professed  heretics ;  nor  one  swarming  with 
low-bom  outcasts ;  nor  must  he  reside  long  on  a  mountain. 
— When  abroad,  does  it.  happen  to  rain  i  He  must  not  run. 
Does  he  see  in  the  sky  a  rainbow !  He  must  not  show  it  to 
any  one.  Does  he  behold  a  cow  drinking !  He  must  not 
interrupt  her !  Does  he  enter  a  pasture  of  kine !  He  must- 
hold  out  his  right  arm  uncovered.  In  his  perambulations, 
does  he  approach  running  or  standing  wa^r  i  He  must  not 
east  into  it  any  saliva,  or  cloth,  or  any  other  thing  soiled 
with  impurity  or  blood,  or  any  kind  of  poison.  Is  his  image 
reflected  in  it !  He  must  not  gaze  at  it.  Is  there  in  his 
path  a  string  to  which  a  calf  is  tied !  He  must  not  step 
over  it ;  nor  must  he  voluntarily  pass  over  the  shadow  of 
sacred  images,  or  of  a  Brahman,  or  of  a  red  haired  man. 
Does  he  come  to  a  mound  of  earth,  a  cow,  an  idol,  a  pot  of 
clarified  butter  or  of  honey,  a  place  where  two  ways  meet| 
or  large  trees  well  known  in  the  district !  He  must  care- 
fully pass  by,  with  his  right  hand  toward  them.  Does  he 
travel  otherwise  than  on  foot !  He  must  not  do  so  with 
untrained  beasts  of  burden  ;  nor  with  such  as  are  oppressed 
with  hunger  or  disease  ;  nor  with  such  as  have  imperfect 
horns,  eyes,  or  hoofs  ;  nor  with  such  as  have  ragged  tMls; 
nor  must  he  ride  on  the  back  of  a  bull  or  cow ;  nor  must  he 
pass  a  river  swimming  with  his  arms. 

But  the  most  inexhaustible  themes  by  far  are  those  of 
purificaHon  and  diet.  On  these,  therefore,  it  is  not  possible 
to  enter.  As  to  diet,  the  injunctions  are  so  numerous  and 
so  varied,  that  they  constitute  a  code  which  might  pass  fer 
a  complete  work  on  domestic  cookery.  The  peculiarity, 
however,  which  distinguishes  the  Hindu  system  from  any  of 
our  modem  approved  volumes  on  the  subject,  is,  that  where- 
as the  latter  embody  only  the  results  of  human  experience,' 
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ud  ar«  obtruded  on  public  favour  by  the  weight  of  human 
i^Booounendation ;  the  fonner  professes  to  embody  the  know- 
Mge  and  will  of  the  Creator,  and  is  therefore  enforced  by 
ime  authority. 

Ibe  lawful  hours  for  the  daily  meals,  the  places  where 
fcod  must  not  be  eaten,  the  persons  with  whom  the  repast 
Bay  be,  and  those  with  whom  it  may  not  be  shared,  are  all 
feoified  in  detail.  Directions  no  less  particular  are  given 
mpecting  the  nwk  in  which  the  Brahman  is  to  partake  of 
Ui  daily  meals.  After  washing  his  hands  and  feet,  and  sip- 
iHng  water  without  swallowing  it,  he  sits  down  on  a  stool  or 
ciudii(»i»  but  not  on  a  couch  nor  on  a  bed,  before  his  plate, 
vliich  must  be  placed  on  a  clean  spot  of  ground,  that  has 
been  wiped  and  smoothed  in  a  quadrangular  form.  When 
the  food  is  first  brought  in  he  is  required  to  bow  to  it, 
nusing  both  hands  in  the  form  of  humble  salutation  to  his 
fcrdiead ;  and  he  should  add,  ^'  May  this  be  always  ours  ;^ 
that  isy  may  food  never  be  deficient.  When  he  has  sitten 
down,  he  should  lift  the  plate  with  his  left  hand,  and  bless 
the  food,  saying,  ^^  Thou  art  invigorating.*"  He  sets  it  down, 
naming  the  three  worlds  ;  or,  if  the  food  be  handed  to  him, 
ke  says,  *'  May  heaven  give  thee  ;*"  and  then  accepts  it  with 
these  worda,  ^^  The  earth  accepts  thee.^  Before  he  begins 
6tting,  he  must  move  his  hand  round  the  plate,  to  insulate 
it;  he  must  also,  with  his  hand,  trace  a  line  all  around,  and 
eoBsecrate  the  circle  by  appropriate  texts ; — for  what  pur- 
pose!— to  insulate  his  person  during  the  meal,  lest  it  should 
W  contaminated  by  the  touch  of  some  undetected  sinner 
liiD  may  be  present,  or  who  might  intrude  !  He  next  con- 
ttmmates  the  consecration  of  the  food,  by  making  five  obla- 
tions out  of  it  to  Brahma  and  other  gods — dropping  each 
oUatkm  on  fire,  or  on  water,  or  on  the  ground,  with  the 
miBl  addition,  ^'  May  this  oblation  be  efficacious.'"  Ho  sips 
aid  swallows  water ;  he  makes  five  oblations  to  breath  by 
its  five  distinct  names ; — and  lastly,  he  wets  both  eyes. 
Tbese  important  and  indispensable  preliminaries  being  ended, 
he  may  now  proceed  to  partake  of  his  repast ;  but  ho  must 
poeeed  in  solenm  silence,  lifting  the  food  with  the  fingers 
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of  hiB  right  hand.  After  the  eatmg  is  finished,  he  ag&iff 
sips  w^ter ;  and  ooncludes  the  whole  by  saying,  ^^  Ambrodal 
fluid,  thou  art  the  couch  of  Vishnu,  and  of  food.^ 

After  such  a  statement  of  details — details  referring  onlf 
to  <me  of  the  castes — ^and  the  statement  might  be  extended 
indefinitely — ^who  is  not  ready  to  admit  the  significance  of 
the  assertion,  that  in  India  all  the  conceivable  acts,  incidentii 
and  events  in  life,  are  cast  in  a  religious  mould — ^by  being 
inseparably  associated  with  divinely  promulgated  rites  and 
ceremonies — as  well  as  ordinances  directive,  prescriptive, 
restrictive,  or  prohibitory  ? 

But  it  will  be  said  that  such  universoKty  of  observuice 
and  obedience  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  impossible ;  and 
that  the  code  which  comprehends  and  enjoins  it,  from  being 
in  so  many  of  its  parts  impracticable,  must  become  obsolete, 
— its  conunands  nugatory; — ^that  its  directions  must  drop 
into  desuetude.  By  no  means.  There  is  ample  provision  in 
the  code  itself  to  guard  against  such  a  consummation.  And 
the  nature  of  this  provision  tends  only  to  illustrate  and 
confirm  what  has  been  represented  as  the  spirit  and  ffenim 
of  Hinduism. 

It  does  noi  seem  to  have  entered  into  the  mind  of  Manu 
himself  that  any  one  man,  far  less  any  large  class  of  men 
could  ever  exhibit  a  life  of  perfect  obedience.  But  that  mat 
ters  not.  Unlike  the  rigour  of  a  righteous  and  inflexibh 
law,  which  says,  "  He  who  offends  in  one  point,  is  guilty  o 
all,'^ — the  spirit  of  Hinduism  is,  "  He  who  offends  in  on< 
point,  loses  only  the  special  benefit  accruing  from  obedience 
in  that  particular,  and  suffers  only  the  penalty  incurred  b] 
disobedience  in  that  one  particular.'*''  For  such  failnn 
affects  not  at  all  the  merit  of  obedience  in  other  points. 

There  is  a  graduated  scale  of  rewards  reaching  through 
a  countless  series  of  future  births  on  earth,  up  through  th 
regions  of  nether  space,  and  beyond  these  into  the  highes 
heavens.  Every  man  may  select  his  own — and  labour  U 
attain  it.  And  as  the  gradations  are  infinite — ^the  variety 
of  share  is  infinite  too.  If  a  man  should  aim  at  the  highest 
and  discharge  all  the  performances  necessary  to  obtain  it 
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be  will  be  Bure  to  become  its  happy  possessor.     But,  if  he 

eone  short  of  his  aim,  his  labour  will  not  be  thrown  away ; 

k  win  obtain  whatever  is  due  to  his  real  merit,  though  it 
iiiiy  be  far  below  what  he  aspired  to.     Hence  the  marvellous 
volatility  of  the  system.    It  has  self-adjusting  powers  which 
adapt  it  to  all  varieties  of  taste  and  character.     A  maximtun 
perfonnanoe  wiU  reach  the  highest  point, — a  minimum  per- 
ibrmanoe  will  prevent  at  least  degradation  either  in  the 
present  or  in  the  next  birth.     Between  these  extremes,  the 
gradations  of  excess  above  the  minimum^  entitling  to  a  cor- 
responding advancement  in  the  next  birth,  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  number  or  of  name. 

Let  us  illustrate  this  by  a  few  examples.  Look  at  the 
morning  ablution.  To  omit  it  altogether,  except  from  una- 
voidable causes,  such  as  stress  of  weather,  or  bodily  infir- 
mitieSy  might  lead  to  various  forfeitures  in  this  life,  and 
would  inevitably  incur  degradation  in  the  next.  At  the 
same  time,  full  license  is  allowed  to  any  man  to  curtail 
the  service  at  his  own  pleasure.  If,  for  instance,  urgent 
business  should  require  his  early  attendance,  he  may  abridge 
the  ceremonies,  according  to  his  own  will,  and  use  fewer 
pmyen.  The  greatest  possible  abridgement  consistent  with 
its  being  practised  at  all,  is  what  we  have  termed  a  mini- 
mmm  performance ;  and  would,  as  far  as  this  religious  duty  is 
eonoemed,  save  the  performer  from  future  degradation.  A 
higer  performance  would  entitle  to  a  step  in  advance ;  and 
the  fiillest  performance  to  the  highest  reward. 

Look,  again,  at  the  five  great  sacraments.  To  entitle  to 
the  hij^est  reward,  all  of  these  ought  to  be  performed  daily 
in  their  /uHeit  detail.  And  those  who  do  so,  or  aim  at  so 
doing,  are  said  to  keep  the  five  fires  constantly  blazing,  or 
"laintiiin  a  perpetual ^re.  But  from  the  multitude  of  the 
eeiemonies  it  must  be  clear,  that  to  perform  them  all,  and 
that,  too,  every  day^  would  engross  the  larger  proportion  of 
any  man^s  time.  How,  then,  are  the  general  functions  of 
society  to  be  discharged !  Here  is  the  expedient.  Those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  diflbrent  pursuits  and  affairs  of  life, 
aod  even  those  who  follow  exclusively  the  regular  sacerdotal 
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profewnon,  may,  if  they  so  please,  greatly  abbreviate  these 
daily  religious  duties.     To  expedite  the  matter,  and  pro- 
vide against  sinftil  omisskm,  there  is  an  ahhreviaied  fmrn 
actually  provided  by  the  condescending  kindness  of  the  di- 
vinity.  In  tiiis  form  all  the  daily  sacraments  are  compreseed 
into  one   ceremony  (called  Vaiswadeva),   of  not  grestor 
length  than  the  average  of  any  ono  of  them  when  p^rformel 
in  detail.   And  to  accommodate  to  the  utmost  those  who  wiab  * 
to  remain  satisfied  with  the  mtufmum  performance,  evea 
this  comprehensive  but  compendious  ceremony  may  be  sdb- 
jected  to  fiirther  abridgement ;,  and  that  again  to  fiurUier 
curtailment  still  of  some  of  the  less  essential  parts.    It 
must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  every  such  abridge- 
ment, be  it  larger  or  smaller,  is  not  to  be  rq;arded  as  ^^  the 
alleviation  of  a  bur£hen,^  but  as  '^  tlie  restriction  of  a  pri- 
vilege.^   Eixactly  as  in  the  case  of  tl»  '^  morning  ablutioo,^ 
a  mimMMim  performance  will  save  from  future  degradatiea, 
so  fieff  as  this  rite  is  concerned ; — while  every  additional 
performance  necessarily  involves  an  accession  of  merit,  wy«h 
will  not  fail  of  its  corresponding  meed  in  the  ascending  sosle 
of  reward. 

The  same  principle  of  latitude,  license,  and  choice,  is  more 
or  less  applicable  to  all  religious  duties.  They  all  admit  oi 
being  variously  ahbremated^  without,  in  consequence,  incur- 
ring the  penalty  of  positive  degradation  either  in  this  world 
or  the  next.  In  other  words,  there  may  be  numbertesi 
omissions  as  to  minor  parts,  such  as  forms,  offerings,  prayers, 
and  ceremonies,  which  entail  no  forfeiture  beyond  the  non- 
obtainment  of  the  promised  reward.  But  this  principle  doei 
not  bear  upon  exclusively  religious  duties  alone.  It  is  s 
principle  of  universal  application.  Look,  for  example,  tc 
the  enormous  catalogue  of  injunctions  and  restrictions  wf 
pended  to  every  ordinary  action,  event,  and  incident  0 
human  life.  Many  of  these  must  be  attended  to  under  tiM 
severest  penalties.  Others  may  be  disregarded  without  poai 
tive  loss,  or  without  a  diminution  of  reward  accruing  froa 
other  services.  Some  discountenanced  acts  may  be  con 
mitted ;    some  recommended  acts  may  be  omitted,— wit! 
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what  result !    The  non-commiBsion  of  the  former,  and  the 
iUSHmiisaion  of  the  latter,  would  entitle  to  correspondent 
nwd, — ^varying  m  excellence  and  degree,  according  to  the 
fittoro  of  the  acts.     In  eitlier  case,  the  non-commission  or 
the  non-omission  is  simply  attended  with  the  loss  of  the 
lewardfl  severally  affixed.     Should  any  man  make  up  his 
ttnd  to  relinquish  the  reward,  he  may  do  so,  if  he  pleases, 
viUi  perfect  impunity  in  other. respects.    Accordingly,  with 
huge  dasses  of  men,  many  of  the  more  minute  injunctions 
and  prohibitions,  or  those  relating  to  minor  acts  and  occur- 
noees,  have  become  practically  obsolete, — while  scarcely 
any  one  can  be  said  to  aim  at  the  perfect  observance  of  tliem 
iH    Still,  this  does  not,  by  one  iota,  impair  the  divinely 
oU^gatovy  nature  of  the  system  as  a  whole.    It  still  remains 
fhe  perfect  standard  of  obedience.     All  are  recommended 
to  aim  at  reaching  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  reward.     They 
who  aspire  to  any  reward,  must  labour  to  earn  it  by  the 
neoeHiry  performance.     But  if  they  seek  not,  or  care  not 
about  the  highest  meed ;  if  they  make  up  their  minds  to 
forego  it,  they  may  aim  at  an  inferior  recompense,  and 
labonr  accordingly.     If  they  choose  to  relinquish  even  the 
inferior  reward,  they  may  still  farther  abridge  the  minor 
dnties,  without  incurring  positive  guilt,  or  entailing  degra- 
dation in  the  next  birth. 

Henoe  arises  one  cause  of  the  apparent  discrepancies,  di- 
fei8itie8,and  contrarieties,  in  the  actucU  religious  observances 
of  millions  who,  with  unwavering  stodfastness,  profess  to 
adhere  to  the  same  standards  of  faith  and  practice.     Were 
a  stranger  suddenly  introduced  among  the  people,  he  is  ever 
apt  to  feel  lost  and  bewildered  amid  the  inconceivable  mul- 
tiplicity and  variety  of  religious  observances  practised  before 
Us  eyes.   How,  then,  must  his  perplexity  increase  till  it  sink 
into  despair,  when  to  endless  variety  he  finds  superadded  an 
apparently  endless  diversity !     After  having  attained,  as  ho 
Hunks,  the  comprehension  of  some  ordinance,  as  seen  daily 
eelebrated  by  one  with  whoso  countenance  he  has  become 
hmiliar,  he  turns  to  another.     He  is  again  staggered, — from 
tlie  inversion  of  some  parts,  the  omission,  addition,  or  varia- 
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tion  of  others,  it  seems  to  present  the  aspect  of  a  differec 
ordinance  altogether ; — and  so,  with  a  third,  and  a  fourth— 
onwards  almost  without  end.  He  is  now  apt  to  give  up  tbi 
task  as  hopeless^  The  whole  presents  the  appearance  of  so 
inextricable  maze, — an  all-encompassing  labyrinth  without  a 
clew.  And  yet,  were  he  just  to  take  into  his  hands  any  one 
of  the  established  standards  of  Hindu  faith,  and  to  can; 
along  with  him  the  latitudinarian  principle  now  described, 
— apportioning  suitable  rewards  to  performances  of  every 
degree,  along  a  scale  of  almost  infinite  dimensions, — ^he  would 
find  the  maze  traversed  from  end  to  end,  by  a  straight  and 
broad  highway  which  invited  the  most  bewildered  passenger, 
— he  would  find  the  labyrinth  provided  with  a  clew  to  guide 
him  at  every  one  of  its  innumerable  turnings. 


So  much  for  ordinary  observances,  the  constant  perfor 
mance  of  a  certain  amount  of  which  is  indispensable  t< 
guard  against  loss  of  caste  in  this  life,  and  degradation  ii 
the  next  birth ;  and  the  constant  performance  of  a  large 
amount  of  which  may  insure  distinction  now,  and  exaltatioi 
hereafter.  But  multitudes  aim  at  something  higher.  The; 
aspire  to  be  promoted  to  some  region  or  heaven  of  blis 
beyond  this  world  of  endless  transmigration.  The  realiza 
tion  of  this  object  of  loftier  ambition,  is  placed  entire! 
within  their  reach.  Towards  its  attainment  there  are  tte 
distinct  ways  pointed  out  by  divine  authority,  either  or  botl 
of  which  may  be  pursued.  These  are,  first,  a  peculia 
devotedness  to  the  service  and  worship  of  one  or  other  c 
the  principal  deities, — each  of  whom  has  a  separate  heavei 
for  himself,  into  which  he  may  admit  his  faithful  votaries 
and,  secondly,  the  performance  of  works  of  extraordinar 
merit,  which  are  delineated  at  great  length  in  the  sacre^ 
Shastras. 

In  the  general  ritual  there  are  formulas  for  worshippinj 
particular  divinities  separately  and  individually,— other 
conjointly  in  groups  and  classes  variously  combined,— ^r  al 
the  millions  of  them  collectively  in  one  huge  assemblage 
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Ai  eferj  department  of  nature,  and  every  function  of  life, 
iw  its  guardian  deity,  such  deity  may  be  addressed  by  any 
one,  at  any  time,  or  on  any  occasion,  for  the  accomplishment 
of  fpeoific  ends.     Thus,  the  god  of  riches  may  be  petitioned 
ftr  wealth,  the  goddess  of  fertility  for  abundant  herbage, — 
and  so,  in  like  manner,  other  deities  for  beauty,  strength, 
ikill,  recovery  from  sickness,  long  life,  a  well-stored  house, 
a  plentiful  table,  and  every  other  conceivable  variety  of 
temporal  blessings.     There  are  deities,  however,  who  are 
not  absolutely  confined  to  any  single  province  or  depart- 
ment in  the  great  system  of  the  universe.     Some  have  a 
narrower  and  some  a  wider  range  and  latitude  of  superin- 
tendence  and   dominion.     Hence   originates    the    endless 
diversity  as  to  the  degree  of  reverence  in  which  they  are 
held,  as  well  as  to  the  frequency  and  fulness  of  the  forms 
and  modes  of  their  worship.     Some  have  temples  exclusively 
dedicated  to  themselves,  with  images,  sacrifices  bloody  and 
unbloody,  burnt   and   drink-ofTcrings,  daily  worship,   and 
annual  festivals.     Others,   without    being   honoured   with 
temples,  have  images  and  daily  worship  and  annual  festivals. 
Some,   without    public  temples  or  annual   festivals,   have 
images  and  daily  worship.     Others,  without  temples,  annual 
festivals,  or  images,  are  yet  daily  worshipped.     And  some, 
whose  images  are  not  fashioned,  are  yet  regularly  worshipped 
through  the  medium  of  appropriate  symbols. 

As  the  gods  exhibit  every  variety  of  character,  there  Is, 
as  might  be  anticipated,  a  correspondent  variety  in  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  which  constitute  their  worship.  Their  his- 
tory, alas  !  is  often  a  mere  tissue  of  vice  and  villany.  They 
quarrel  and  fight  among  themselves,  kicking  and  beating 
one  another, — at  one  time  knocking  out  a  tooth  or  an  eye, 
and  then  cutting  off  a  head,  or  an  arm,  or  some  other  mem- 
ber of  the  body.  Some  of  them  are  found  pouring  out  im- 
precations and  curses  when  thwarted  in  their  mischievous 
plans  and  plots.  Others  are  greatly  addicted  to  theft,  and 
murder,  and  licentiousness, — and,  after  having  violated  every 
conunandment  in  the  second  table  of  the  Decalogue,  they 
are  next  found  engaged  in  inventing  all  manner  of  lying 
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tales  to  Boredn  their  own  roguish  tricks  and  abominabl 
transgressions.  Never  did  a  people  more  thoroug^y  suc^- 
oeed  in  feigning  and  &brioating  gods  *^  altogether  like  unto 
themselves  ;***— and  being  onoe  feigned  and  fabricated,  these 
same  gods  become,  in  torn,  the  patrons  of  evil  in  every  form 
in  which  it  can  possibly  maniftist  itself  in  hearts  that  *^  are 
deceitful  above  all  things,  and  deiB^Mrately  wicked.^  Are 
there  deities  who  patronise  vice  of  the  grossest  descripUon! 
They  must  have  their  own  peculiar  emblems  and  rites. 
Hence  it  is  that  their  votaries  do  religiously  indulge  in 
secret  orgies  and  idiKminations,  which,  in  a  Christian  land, 
would  make  many  a  iiaolaieyed  profligate  to  shudder.— 
Hence,  too,  the  annual  dedication,  at  the  bidian  temples,  of 
thousands  and  tons  of  tliousands  of  unhappy  beings,  who, 
under  the  designation  of  **  the  wives  of  the  god,^  are  taught 
both  by  parents  and  priests  to  regard  themselves  as  his 
special  fE^vourites ; — ^being  privileged,  by  means  of  their  arts 
and  blandishments,  to  increase  the  number  of  his  votariee, 
and  thus  to  engage  and  perpetuate  his  favour  and  protec- 
tion ; — so  that  wantonness  is  difiused  under  the  warrant  of 
divine  authority ;  licentiousness  is  legitimated  as  religious 
worship  ;  and  the  oblations  of  moral  pollution  actually  con- 
secrated as  acts  of  devotional  homage.  Are  there  deities 
who  delight  in  cruelty  and  blood !  They,  too,  must  have 
their  peculiar  emblems  and  rites.  Hence  it  is  that,  in  honour 
of  them,  and  in  order  to  purchase  their  favour,  such  num- 
bers of  deluded  votaries  are  constantly  found  engaged  in 
practices  the  most  cruel  and  sanguinary.  Hence  the  name* 
less  variety  of  self-inflicted  tortures  which  annually  disgrace 
the  festival  of  the  goddess  Kali.  Hence  the  crushing  of 
miserable  victims  beneath  the  wheels  of  the  car  of  the  idol 
Juggemath.  The  same  remark  applies  to  a  catalogue  of 
other  deities  too  extensive  and  loathsome  to  be  enumerated. 
As  might  be  expected,  those  independent  deities  who  are 
believed  to  possess  and  exercise  the  greatest  power  over  the 
affairs  of  this  lower  world, — particularly  those  who  have 
their  own  separate  celestial  abodes,  and  who  are  enabled  to 
hold  out  the  prospect  of  a  heavenly  inheritance  as  the  recom- 
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pemeof  xealous  and  devoted  service  ; — ^theae  are  the  deities 
wfeneoessarily  draw  forth  the  largest  share  of  adoration  and 
kaage ;  and  who  divide  among  themselves,  as  worshippers, 
the  largtr  moiety  of  the  millions  of  India.   Hence  the  origin 
tf  that  immense  variety  of  sects  which  abound  in  India ; — 
nets  whose  nmnben  vary  from  thousands  to  millions; — 
leets  whese  denomination  is  derived  from  the  name  of  their 
&vourite  divinity ; — sects  who— in  devoting  themselves  more 
peoidiatly  to  the  worship  of  one  tutelary  god,  and  in  con- 
tending, it  may  be,  for  his  superiority,  if  not  supremacy,  over 
the  rest — yet  acknowledge  the  gods  of  all  other  sectaries  as 
wofthj  of  adoration  and  homage.     The  members  of  the 
Hindn  Triad  being  allowed  by  common  consent  to  be  pre-em- 
inent in  power  and  glory,  they  naturally,  with  their  consorts, 
attract  the  greatest  numbers  of  votaries,  and  the  largest 
iDKNmt  of  reverence.     Though  Brahma  be  still  considered 
ss  the  head  of  the  Triad, — ^his  special  functions  being  re- 
gpidsd  as  confined  chiefly  to  the  original  production  of  all 
otgaiuied  and  animated  beings, — and  as  now  kept  in  reserve 
Ant  the  formation  and  peopling  of  future  worlds, — the  active 
worship  of  him  has  very  much  fallen  into  practical  desuetude. 
The  eonservative,  destructive,  and  reproductive  powers  of 
Vishim  and  Shiva,  on  the  other  hand,  continue  to  be  per- 
itly  exercised  throughout  the  whole  course  and  pro- 
of mutation,  onwards  to  the  final  destruction  of  the 
visiUe  universe.     These  divinities,  accordingly,  with  their 
consorts,  secure  at  all  times  the  greatest  amount  of  practi- 
esl  honage ;  and  their  sects  abound  more  in  number  than 
any  etiier  of  the  sects  of  India.     Into  the  detail  of  the 
countless  rites,  ceremonies,  and  oilerings  which  constitute 
their  worship,  we  cannot  enter ; — ^the  more  especially,  as  in 
a  following  chapter  ample  specimens  will  be  furnished  from 
ocular  observation.    The  main  point  on  which,  at  present, 
we  wish  to  fasten  attention  is,  that  these  superior  gods  are 
intensely  adored  and  honoured  with  multiplied  forms  of 
worship,  not  from  any  generous  emotions  of  gratitude  and 
love.     No :  all  forms  of  prayer  and  praise,—- all  sacrifices 
and  offerings, — all  rites  and  observances  whatsoever, — all 
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are  reiterated,  times  and  ways  without  number,  merely  at 
the  adulations  of  flattery  to  please,  gratify,  and  humour  the 
divinities ;— or,  as  gifts  and  presents,  to  allure  and  bribe 
them  into  compliance  with  the  petitioner's  requests  ;^-or, 
lastly,  and  chiefly,  as  acts  of  aeinatoledged  merU^  which  lag 
them  under  pasitipe  obligaHon  to  admit  the  wtary  to  a  partici- 
pation of  the  sensuous  enjoyments  which  characterise  their 
r effective  heavens ! 

^  Besides  those  forms  of  homage  and  rites  of  worship  which 
bind  the  gods  to  admit  their  faithful  votaries  to  a  partici- 
pation of  their  own  celestial  bliss,  there  are  other  acts, 
which,  though  isolated  and  often  wholly  unconnected  with 
the  general  scheme  of  devotion,  are  yet  declared  to  possess 
such  extraordinary  merits  as  to  entitle  the  performer  to  an 
entnwce  into  one  or  other  of  the  heavens  of  the  gods. 
Among  the  fneritorious  acts  of  this  description  which  continue 
to  the  present  time  to  he  practised  by  millions  of  the  deluded 
people  of  IndiOj  may  be  specified  the  following : — Fastings, 
frequent,  long-continued,  and  accompanied  by  various  medi- 
tative exercises : — ^the  presenting  of  gifts  to  the  Brahmans, 
such  as  a  valuable  piece  of  land,  cows,  horses,  or  elephants, 
large  sums  of  silver  or  of  gold,  houses  well  stored  with  food, 
clothes,  and  utensils : — the  honouring  of  Brahmans  with 
feasts,  which  are  replenished  with  all  manner  of  rare  deli- 
cacies and  expensive  luxuries  : — ^readings  and  recitations  of 
portions  of  the  Mahabharat  and  other  Shastras,  on  auspi- 
cious days  ;  and  rehearsals  for  weeks  or  months  together  of 
those  legends  which  embody  the  histories  of  their  gods, 
accompanied  with  dancings  and  wavings  of  brushes,  and  the 
jinglings  of  rings,  and  the  noises  of  instrumental  music  : — 
the  digging  of  public  wells,  or  tanks,  or  pools  of  water  ^^  to 
quench  the  thirst  of  mankind  ;'"  the  building  of  public  ghauts 
or  flights  of  steps  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  to  assist  the 
faithful  in  their  ablutions  ;  the  planting  and  consecrating  of 
trees  to  afford  a  shade,  and  of  groves  to  furnish  refresh- 
ment, to  holy  pilgrims ;  the  repairing  of  old  temples,  or  the 
erecting  of  new,  in  honour  of  the  gods  : — long  and  arduous 
pilgrimages  to  the  confluence  of  sacred  streams, — to  spots 
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iliat  have  been  immortalized  by  the  exploits  of  gods  or  the 
peoanoes  of  holy  sages,— or  to  shrines  where  the  presence  of 
some  divinity  may  be  more  than  ordinarily  realized,  and  his 
&Toiirs  and  blessings  with  more  than  wonted  affluence 
bestowed.     Besides  these,  and  others  too  tedious  to  be 
reeoonted,  must  be  specially  noted  the  manifold  practices 
of  self-murder.     Certain  modes  of  voluntary  religious  suicide 
lome  of  the  Shastras  distinctly  recommend,  annexing  there- 
to promises  of  a  heavenly  recompense.     To  the  modes  thus 
divindy  appointed  the  fervent  but  blind  and  perverse  zeal  of 
dehded  votaries  has  not  been  slow  in  adding  many  more  to 
testify  the  intensity  of  their  devotion.     Hence  it  is  that 
Bombem  annually  throw  themselves  over  precipices  and  are 
dashed  to  pieces,— -or  cast   themselves  into  sacred   rivers 
and  are  droifrned, — or  bury  themselves  alive  in  graves  which 
may  have  been  dug  by  their  nearest  kindred.    All  these, 
and  other  modes  of  self-murder,  are  practised  with  the 
distinet  expectation  of  earning  an  entrance  into  heaven. 
Bat  the  most  celebrated  of  them  all  is  the  rite  of  Sati 
(Snttee).     Witness  that  funeral  pile  on  which  are  stretched 
the  pntrid  corpse  of  the  father,  and  the  living  body  of  the 
mother*    Blessed  be  God !   throughout  the  British  terri- 
tories such  cruel  piles  are  extinguished.     But  the  system 
iriiieh  prescribed  them  is  not  yet  destroyed ;  and  the  spirit 
which  enkindled  them    has  not   yet    been   extinguished. 
Were  the  strong  arm  of  British  power  withdrawn  to-day, 
to-morrow  would  a  thousand  piles  be  blazing  on  the  plains 
of  Hindustan.    And  in  the  nominally  independent  states,  the 
horrid  rite  is  as  prevalent  as  ever.     To  it,  therefore,  we  are 
stiD  entitled  to  refer,  for  a  palpable  illustration  of  the^ac- 
Ucal  working  of  the  system  of  Hinduism.     Behold,  then, 
tliat  funeral  pile,  on  which  are  stretched  the  putrid  corpse 
of  the  father,  and  the  living  body  of  the  mother.     Around 
it  behold  standing  the  poor  hapless  children.     Standing  for 
^lat !    To  excite  tlie  yearning  of  a  mother's  compassion  by 
their  aobs  and  wailings!     No.     To  quench  the  devouring 
flames  with  their  tears !    No.     But  in  the  name  of  their 
geds  to  apj^y  the  torch  which,  in  a  moment,  is  to  leave 
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them  fatherleM,  motbwleM,  orphaofl,  in  a  fri^idless  worid ! 
Can  the  policy  of  hell  preml  farther  than  thu !    Why  ia  it, 
that  in  ciroamstanceB  io  powerfully  caloulated  to  snmmoi^ 
forth  all  the  tendemesi  and  sympathy  of  a  mother^s  heart ; 
why  is  it  that,  seemingly  bereft  of  sensibility,  as  well  as 
reason,  we  behold  the  unhappy  creature  pillowed  on  putres- 
cence and  ashes,  <mrtained  with  blazing  flames,  and  o^eroa* 
nopied  with  volumes  of  smoke !    It  is  because  she  intensely 
believes  that  she  is  to  be  instantly  received  into  the  heaven 
of  Indra.     It  is  because  some  of  those  books,  which  she  has 
been  taught  to  regard  as  divine,  assure  her  that  such  and 
so  great  is  the  m$rii  of  this  particular  act  of  self-immolatioii, 
that  it  even  extends  b^ond  herself  ;-^ihat,  if  her  husband 
had  be^ii  the  vilest  of  the  vile,  and  banished  for  his  mi** 
deeds  into  one  of  the  lowest  helb,  this  heroic  act  of  self* 
sacrifice  on  the  part  ot  his  widow  would  rescue  htm  from 
torment,  raise  him  up  beyond  the  natural  oounse  of  tnuMh 
migration,  and  transport  him  too  to  ihe  heaven  of  Indra; 
— where  husband  and  wife  are  destined  to  eojoy  odestial 
bliss  for  a  period  of  years  equal  to  the  number  of  hairs  in 
their  united  heads,— a  number  which  is  estimated  at  tiurty- 
iive  millions !     After  such  a  statement,  however  monstrous' 
and  preposterous  in  our  estimation,  who   need  wonder,— 
supposing  it  to  be  devoutly  believed  by  the  blinded  child  of 
superstition, — who  need  wonder  that,  from  among  the  mil* 
lions  of  India,  there  should  have  been  thousands  annually 
devoted  as  willing  victims  to  the  flames  of  the  funeral  pile  ! 
In  one  or  other  of  the  ways  now  pointed  out,  are  thou- 
sands of  thousands  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  the  East,  daily 
and  hourly  toiling,  and  labouring,  and  suffering,  in  order  to 
purchase  to  themselves  a  right  to  enter  one  or  other  of  the 
heavens  of  the  gods.     Supposing,  however,  that  they  should 
fail  in  gaining  admission  into  the  lowest  heaven  of  positivie 
enjoyment,  which  is  that  of  Indra,  their  merit  may  be  sock 
as  to  entitle  them  to  exemption  for  a  season  from  the  pains 
and  sorrows  of  transmigration.     In  this  case  they  are  ocnih 
veyed  to  the  second  heaven,  which  is  in  ^^  the  sky,^  or  repxm, 
immediately  above  the  earth,  and  is  called  the  ^^  world  of 
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'Hditeiioe,"— -becanae  there  the  partially  elevated  spirits 
'^eoit  witiicmt  sensation,  again  to  become  sensible^  when 
Reappointed  time  arrives  at  which  they  must  revisit  the 
eiHh  in  human  form.     It  is  the  characteristic  of  the  sys- 
ten,  that  ail  who,  in  consequence  of  their  own  acts  of  merit, 
lie  privileged  to  ascend  into  any  of  the  heavens, — save  the 
Ughest  and  most  difficult  of  attainment,  which  is  the  hea- 
ven of  Brahma, — ^must  again  descend  to  earth  to  reanimate 
new  finrns  of  being.     The  duration  of  their  bliss  may  be 
longer*  or  shorter,  according  to  the  decree  of  that  merit 
whose  fimition  they  are  entitled  to  enjoy.     It  may  be  one 
year  or  ten,  or  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand,  or  a  million,  or 
tens  of  millions ; — ^but  at  longest,  it  can  never  extend  to  a 
di^  of  Brahma's  life.     Down,  therefore,  must  the  human 
inhabitanta  of  every  heaven  save  one,  proceed  again  to  earth. 
Having  oome  from  above,  they  will  be  bom  in  human  form ; 
of  a  good  fiamily ;  and  in  circumstances  peculiarly  advanta- 
geous for  the  performance  of  works  of  merit  that  shall 
seonre  them  a  more  perfect  recompense  at  the  next  termi- 
nation of  their  earthly  career.     Should  the  performance  of 
each  works,  as  well  as  of  others,  be  neglected,  instead  of 
moimting  to  heaven  at  death,  they  may  be  doomed  to  trans- 
migrate in  lower  forms  of  being.     If,  however,  such  works 
be  duly  performed,  their  reward  will  be  admission  into  a 
kigher  heaven,  or  a  longer  residence  in  the  same  heaven 
u  before.    And  tlius  may  they  be  journeying  backwards 
and  forwards  between  heaven  and  earth, — and  sojourning 
ittemately  in  the  one  and  in  the  other, — ^till  the  close  of 
Brahma's  life, — ^when  they  and  all  things  which  exist  shall 
be  reabiorbed  into  the  essence  of  the  Supreme  Brahm. 


To  pnrchase  exemption  from  degradation  in  the  next 
Urtii,  millions  in  India  are  indefatigable  in  the  performance 
tf  riiesi  oeremonies,  and  duties,  essential  to  the  maintenance 
tf  easte ;— -to  insure  a  reappearance  in  some  higher  form 
of  animat4rf  being,  millions  more  add  largely  to  the  number 
lod  variety  of  ceremonial  acts ; — to  earn  the  recompense  of 
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promotion  for  a  limited  nunber  of  years  in  one  or  other 
the  heavens  of  the  gods,  millions  more  engage  incessantly  J 
the  discharge  of  isolated  works  of  extraordinary  merit,  or  i 
the  celebration  of  those  multiplied  observances, — ^from  tb 
most  sanguinary  to  the  most  impure, — which  constitute  thi 
degrading  services  and  worship  of  the  popular  idolatry.  Bai 
that  which  almost  all  the  millions  of  India  are  taught  U 
regard  as  the  highest  reward,  is  a  complete  liberation  of  th( 
soul  from  all  material  forms — a  perfect  deliverance  from  al 
future  migrations — an  absolute  identification  with,  or  reab 
sorption  into,  the  essence  of  the  Supreme !  This  is  empha 
tically  designated^fto/  beatitude ! 

The  practical  question, — a  question  the  agitation  of  whicli 
even  in  our  day^  gives  employment  to  the  understanding  aQ< 
the  hearts  of  myriads  in  India, — now  recurs.  How,  or  ii 
what  way,  is  this  fijial  beatitude  to  be  secured  i  -  All  conou 
in  replying  that  it  is  to  be  obtained  by  true  or  divine  inau 
ledge.  Is  it  next  asked.  Wherein  does  this  true  or  divin 
knowledge  consist  i  It  consists  in  a  discriminating  acquaint 
ance  with  the  real  nature  of  Brahm,  the  Supreme  Spirit 
Such  knowledge  is  designated  the  most  exalted  of  al 
sciences,  and  the  most  efficacious  way  of  securing  etema 
felicity.  But  what,  it  may  next  be  asked,  is  implied  in  i 
true  knowledge  of  Brahm  ?  It  is  to  perceive  the  Suprem* 
Spirit  equally  present  in  all  beings,  and  all  beings  in  thi 
Supreme  Spirit.  More  strictly,  it  is  to  know  and  Tealim 
Brahm  as  the  sole-existing  and  eternal  essence, — to  kno? 
and  realize  Brahm  not  merely  as  pervading  all  things,  bu 
as  actually  constituting  all  things ; — as  constituting,  b] 
direct  emanation  from  himself,  the  whole  assemblage  of  souL 
or  spirits  which  animate  all  orders  of  being,  organized  oi 
unorganized,  celestial,  terrestrial,  or  infernal ; — as  consti 
tuting,  by  successive  evolution  from,  and  diversified  modifi« 
cations  of,  his  own  divine  substance,  all  the  subtile  principle 
and  grosser  elements  which  compose  the  boundless  varietiei 
of  corporeal  form,  visible  and  invisible : — above  all,  it  u 
clearly  to  understand  and  intensely  to  realize  the  fact,  thai 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  soul  or  spirit  apart  from  Brahm,— 
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W«  own  'soul  being  only  a  portion,  divisible  or  indivisible, 
^  the  Supreme  Spirit,  and  entitled,  when  illuminated,  to 
«j,  I  am  Para  Brahm,  ^'  I  myself  am  the  great  Brahm." — 
Hiis,  this  is  declared  to  be  that  only  true  and  divine  know- 
ledge which  can  never  fail  to  issue  in  the  soul's  reunion  with 
tbB  divine  essence ! 

To  acquire,  however,  such  transcendent  knowledge,  and 
more  especially,  to  realize  it  practically  with  fixed,  constant, 
onwavering  mind,  is  allowed  to  be  a  prodigiously  difficult 
attainment.     Still,  the  acquisition  of  it  is  not  absolutely 
impossible.     It  may  be  reached  in  the  present  birth ;  if  not 
in  the  present,  it  may  in  the  next ;  and  if  not  in  the  next, 
it  may  in  some  subsequent  migration ;   the  aspiring  soul 
being  always  privileged  to  start  in  each  new  state  from  the 
very  point  of  advantage  which  it  had  reached  in  the  preced- 
ing.    The  question  now  arises.  Where  is  this  wonder-work- 
ing knowledge  to  be  sought  for  I     The  reply  is,  only  in  the 
sacred  Vedas,  or  in  those  systems  of  theology  which  have 
been  immediately  deduced  therefrom.     This,  it  will  be  seen 
at  OBoe,  must  cut  oif  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  population 
from  the  privilege  of  aspiring  to  final  beatitude  in  the  present 
birth.     None  but  the  twice-born,  or  members  of  the  higher 
castes ;  and  practically,  none  but  the  Brahmans  are  entitled 
to  peruse  those  works  which  contain  the  knowledge  indis- 
pensable for  final  beatitude.     The  entire  caste  of  Shudras 
and  all  inferior  tribes  are  incompetent  for  those  ^^  theologi- 
od  studies  and  theognostic  attainments'"  which  constitute 
"  divine  knowledge.*"     The  highest  reward  to  which,  at  pre- 
sent, they  are  permitted  to  aspire,  is  admission  into  one  or 
other  of  the  celestial  abodes.     Should  their  merits,  however, 
entitle  them  in  some  future  birth  to  appear  on  earth  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Brahmanical  order,  they  may,  if  they  choose, 
enter  on  a  career  which  shall  terminate  in  absorption. 

Since,  then,  divine  knowledge,  as  now  defined,  is  essential 
to  final  liberation ;  and  since  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  so 
difficult  of  acquisition,  it  is  a  question  of  absorbing  interest 
in  the  schools  of  Indian  theolog}'.  What  are  the  best  means 
of  attaining  to  this  supreme  knowledge  t  To  enter  into  all  the 
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minute  (listioctione  and  specific  differenres  which  the  onsw? 
to  this  <|UOHtion  h)L8  tended  ta  croati?  and  multiply,  nere  h 
iHiyund  our  limits.  A  few  general  statements  must  suffice 
On  ono  point  all  BOE>m  to  be  agreed.  It  is  this, — that  iboM 
who  begin  to  aspiro  after  final  beatitude,  must  relinquish  al 
hope  or  prospect  of  reaping  any  of  those  rewards  which  art 
to  bo  enjoyed  as  the  fruition  of  works  of  merit,  either  in  i 
bighor  birth  in  this  world,  or  in  any  of  the  heavens  of  thi 
gods.  As  the  prospect  of  such  inferior  rewards  must  be  relin 
quifthcd,  all  rites,  ceremonies,  and  works  of  every  description 
which  naturally  lead  to  theirattainment,mustberalinquishei 
too ; — or,  if  any  of  these  works  continue  to  be  performed,  i 
ninat  not  Iw  from  a  hope  of  inferior  reward.  Any  snal 
motive  wouKI  tarnish  the  performance,  and  so  far  nullify  o 
nitard  the  preparation  for  final  identification  with  Brahn; 
Annthor  point  on  which  all  are  agreed  ia  this,— -that  as  til 
obetruftions  and  obstacles  in  the  way  of  attaining  divin 
knoWlodgo  are  immense,  both  in  number  and  in  magnitude 
auxiliary  moans  for  their  removal  must  be  resorted  to.- 
Hi-ncit  the  origin  of  all  manner  of  prescriptions  for  th 
ultimate  attainment  of  the  coveted  knowledge.  To  tin 
great  or  generically  distinct  classes  of  me&ns  wo  may  briefl 
refer. 

Some  of  the  Orthodox  schools  insist,  more  largely  tha 
others,  on  certain  devotional  exercues,  as  fnparatory  mtam 
— Hence  those  long-continued  recitations  of  portions  of  tti 
Vedas  in  particular  sitting  or  standing  poetores ; — on  th 
banks  of  rivers,  or  in  eacred  spots,  or  in  private  houM 
devoid  of  animals  and  men ;  with  the  eyes  half  oloaed  at 
fixed  on  the  tip  of  the  nose. — Hence  those  strange  impprw 
■ions  of  the  breath,  in  ways  and  modes  endlessly  direnrifitd 
and  those  internal  utterances  or  repeated  mutterings  of  Ui 
jioculiar  name  of  God,  and  the  trihtenil  monosyllable  AOl 
and  other  mystical  names  and  texts  which  constitute  effioa 
cioiis  <loTotion. — Hence  those  attempts  at  fixing  the  tnim 
on  thu  lotus  of  the  heart,  the  pineal  gland,  or  some  otbe 
iritnmat  objout ;  to  habituate  it  to  the  concentration  of  it 
ihuufliUi  without  the  intervention  of  any  objects  aensible  a 
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tDteBeetnal,  on  that  ihconoeivable,  imperceptible,  happy, 
pheid  being,  which  is  without  beginning,  middle,  or  end  ; — 
ttd  thus  gradually  prepare  the  soul  for  that  absorbed  con- 
templation through  which  it  may  obtain  final  deliverance. 

Some  of  the  schools.,  after  the  example  of  the  sacred  stan- 
dards, insist  more  largely  on  the  practice  of  austerities  a 
fr^ratary  means.     The  desires  and  affections,  the  passions 
tod  appetites,  are  allowed  to  bo  grand  counteractives  in  the 
way  of  attaining  to  perfect  knowlodgo.     It  is  not  easy  for 
tile  soul  to  keep  these  under  control.     It  is  not  easy  to  per- 
uade  itself  that  their  appropriate  objects  have  no  reality, — 
or  at  least  none  apart  from  the  Supreme  Spirit.     It  is  not 
€uy  to  convince  and  satisfy  itself  that  fruits  and  viands, 
odonrs  and  perfumes,  and  all  the  varied  objects  of  sense,— 
that  friends  and  foes,  parents  and  brothers,  sisters  and  wives 
and  children ; — that  all  are  unreal,  and  illusory,  or  at  best, 
only  portions  of  the  Supreme  Spirit  differently  modified  and 
^othbined !    What  then  must  be  done  ?    What  can  be  done, 
except  to  attempt  to  extirpate  the  instincts,  to  quench  the 
Bensibilitiea,  to  extinguish  the  affections,  to  blunt  in  the  cor- 
poreal organs  all  susceptibility  of  external  impression, — and 
thus  victoally  reduce  the  heart  to  a  petrifaction,  the  mind  to 
a  state  of  idiocy,  and  the  body  to  that  of  an  immoveable  sta- 
tue!   Hence  those  amazing  self-inflicted  severities  of  which 
iD  have  heard — severities,  practised  more  or  less  by  thou- 
nads  and  tens  of  thousands  for  ages  before  the  Christian  era, 
and  down  to  the  present  time. — Hence  the  exhortations  of 
tlie  Divine  Legislator  to  such  of  the  higher  castes  as  havo 
performed  all  religious  duties, — read  the  Vedas  in  the  form 
prescribed, — oflTered  sacrifices  to  the  best  of  their  power, — 
paid  all  their  debts  of  service  to  the  sagos,  the  manes,  and 
the  gods. — They  are  enjoined  to  abandon  all  food  eaten  in 
towns — to  take  up  the  consecrated  fire  and  sacrificial  imple- 
Qentfl— and  to  repair  to  the  lonely  forest.    There  they  arc  to 
lite  at  first  on  pure  food,  such  as  green  herbs,  flowers,  roots, 
frnit,  amd  oils  found  in  fruits.  They  are  to  wear  a  black  ante- 
hfe^shido,  or  a  vesture  of  bark — to  bathe  evening  and  morn- 
ing—to suffer  the  hairs  of  the  head,  the  beard,  and  the  nails  to 
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grow  continually.  They  are  to  slide  backwards  and  forwarc 
on  the  ground— or  to  stand  a  whole  day  on  tiptoe — or  i 
continue  in  motion  rising  and  sitting  alternately.  In  tb 
hot  season,  they  are  to  sit  exposed  to  five  fires, — ^four  blazing 
around,  with  the  sun  above ;  in  the  rains,  to  stand  uncovere< 
without  even  a  mantle,  when  the  clouds  pour  the  heavier 
showers ;  and  in  the  cold  season  to  wear  humid  vesture.  The^ 
are  by  degrees  to  increase  the  austerity  of  devotion ; — so  thai 
by  enduring  harsher  and  harsher  mortification,  they  ma; 
eventually  dry  up  the  bodily  fratne ;  and  thus  restrain  all  th 
bodily  organs^  and  root  out  those  passions  and  appetites  b 
which  these  are  naturally  hurried  away  into  the  commission  ( 
divers  injurious  acts.  When  thus  multiplying  self-infliote 
penances,  they  are  to  reflect  on  the  transmigrations  of  me 
caused  by  their  sinful  deeds ;  on  their  separation  from  thoe 
whom  they  love,  or  their  union  with  those  whom  they  hate 
on  thair  agonizing  departure  from  this  corporeal  frame ;  o 
their  formation  again  in  the  womb,  and  the  gliding  of  the  vitt 
spirit  through  ten  thousand  millions  of  new  births.  Aboi 
all,  they  are,  with  firm  faith  and  complete  power  over  tl 
organs  of  sense  and  action,  and  an  exclusive  application  < 
mind,  to  reflect  on  the  subtile  essence  of  the  Supreme  Spiri 
and  its  Complete  existence  in  all  beings  "  whether  extreme! 
high,  or  extremely  low.*"  With  minds  thus  intensely  fixed,- 
heeding  nought  that  is  earthly,  without  one  feeling  or  desir 
with  no  companion  but  the  soul, — they  are  to  feed  on  nougl 
but  water  and  air,  till  the  mortal  frame  totally  decay.  Ha^ 
ing  at  length  '^  shuffled  oif  ^  the  material  vehicle,  they  ma 
rise  to  exaltation  in  the  divine  essence.  The  Brahman  wb 
practises  these  austerities,  is  called  a  Sanyasi,  or  one  wfa 
^'  forsakes  all  actions  that  are  desirable.*"  But  thousand 
and  tens  of  thousands  who  %re  not  Brahmans,  by  exceeding 
if  possible,  the  latter  in  the  infliction  and  endurance  of  aggn 
vated  sufferings,  strive  to  aspire  to  a  share  of  the  honours  i 
the  Sanyasi.  These  are  called  Yogis^  from  Yog^  or  devoHm 
These  are  the  real  gymnosophists,  or  naked  philosophers  i 
the  ancients,  who  often  practise  their  unexampled  seVeriti< 
in  the  solitudes  of  the  forest.     They  include  many  of.thoi 
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CftDed  by  the  modernfl  fakirs^  who  delight  to  carry  on  their 
boemting  operations  in  the  presence  of  multitudes.     Their 
avowed  object,  like  that  of  the  Sanyasis,  is  to  root  out  every 
bmuui  feeling  and  passion ;  to  detach  the  senses  from  all  the 
means  of  gratification ;  to  deaden  them  to  every  external  in- 
iliience— whether  the  burning  heats,  or  the  chilling  colds — ^the 
hmrious  banquet,  or  strains  of  melody — ^the  idol  of  ambition, 
orUie  treasures  of  avarice — the  entreaties  of  tender  affection, 
or  the  damours  of  cruel  reproach.  The  self-inflicted  tortures 
of  this  class  are  endless.   Some  keep  the  palms  of  their  hands 
clenched  till  the  nails  have  pierced  into  the  flesh ;  others  hold 
one  or  both  arms  upright,  till  the  fluids  cease  to  circulate,  and 
ilieybeoome  shrivelled  into  stumps.  Some  walk  or  creep  along, 
OD  their  hands  and  knees,  till  they  are  twisted  and  unnatu- 
nlly  deformed ;  others  hang  over  a  slow  fire.   Some  stretch 
themselves  upon  beds  of  iron  spikes  ;  others  stand  upright 
till  their  limbs  are  greatly  swoln  and  ulcerated.      Some 
oany  iron  collars  around  the  neck,  and  fetters  on  the  limbs ; 
others  Innd  themselves  with  ropos  or  chains  to  trees,  till 
they  expire.     Some  inhume  themselves  in  the  ground,  leav- 
ing only  a  smaU  hole  through  which  to  breathe ;  othe];^  keep 
gazing  80  stedfastly  and  so  long  at  the  heavens,  that  the 
mnsolea  of  the  neck  become  contracted,  and  no  aliment  but 
liquid  can  pass  through.     The  number  of  those  who  practise 
the  most  aggravated  of  these  severities  is  greatly  diminished. 
But  the  multitudes  who  assiune  the  name,  and  profess  to 
pietise  them  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  are  still  prodigious. 
Hence  the  swarms  of  religious  mendicants?  that  infest  the 
country, — some  almost  naked,  to  indicate  that  they  have 
nibdned  their  passions ;  others  wearing  tigers^  skins,  to  point 
oat  that  they  reside  chiefly  in  the  forests.     Numbers  smear 
their  bodies  with  the  ashes  of  cow-dung,  wear  long  hair 
clotted  with  filth,  fasten  artificial  snakes  round  their  fore- 
heads, put  strings  of  human  bones  around  their  necks,  carry 
human   skulls  filled  with   ordure, — with  a  hundred  other 
tokens  and  emblems  of  pretended  self-denial. 

There  are  other  schools  which  maintain  that,  without  the 
derotional  exercises  of  practical  religion,  and  without  re- 
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sorting  to  setf-inflicted  tortures,  it  is  poBsible,  by  means  di 
profound  mudilatioii,  and  a  dtseriminatitt^  aeguaintanee  with 
tk«  true  principles  of  thin^,  to  attain  to  divine  knowledge- 
Hence,  in  order  to  aid  the  soul  in  anulyzing  and  banishing' 
those  falso  impressions  wliioh  arise  from  the  instinctifs 
monitions  of  cunscioiunesa,  and  tho  natural  infcrencee  of  the 
reflective  intellect  under  the  influence  of  ignoranco  and  illu- 
sion,— hence  the  immense  piles  of  logical  and  diulcotio  sub- 
tilties. — Hence  those  endless  discussions  as  to  tho  different 
kinds  and  degrees  of  evidence  by  which  demonstration  waj 
.  bo  arrived  at,  and  certainly  obtained  ; — such  as  perception, 
inference,  afiirmation ;  and,  included  in,  or  resulting  &am 
these,  comparison  or  analogy,  tradition,  capacity,  aspect, 
and  privation  of  four  sorts — antecedent,  reciprocal,  absolute, 
and  total. — Hence  those  varying  ennmerationa  of  the  coO' 
etituont  principles  of  which  this  universe  is  composed ;  the 
mode  and  order  of  their  derivation  from  the  essence  ot 
Drahm ;  their  divisions,  combinations,  and  mutual  relations 
— Hence  those  interminable  debates  as  to  "  predicaments' 
or  objects  of  proof;  and  the  number  of  distinct  "  eateo^ories' 
to  which  all  things  perceptible  and  imperceptible,  senmtin 
and  oognitive,  material  and  inmiaterial,  ought  to  be  rednoed 
— preparatory  to  a  more  general  resolution  of  the  whole  iatt 
the  Bole-ezisting  category,  which  is  Brabm. — Hence  thow 
a«uta  disquisitiona  on  the  incumbrances  which  hinder  th( 
progress  of  the  soul  in  the  contemplation  of  what  ia  iaana 
table. — Hence  those  endless  diTisiona  and  sttbdiTtnbiw  of 
*'  the  affections  of  intellect,  its  sentiments  or  &ealtiea^ 
whether  obstnictmg,  disabling,  contenting,  or  perfecting  tht 
anderstanding;^ — the  obstmcting  dasa,  according  to  one  d 
the  prinoipal  schools,  being  divided  into  five  sorts,  ▼{!>-> 
obaeurity,  illusion,  extreme  illusion,  gloom,  and  utter  daii? 
ness,  -which  are  again  subdivided  into  sixty-two  apeeiek^ 
the  disabling  class,  comprising  twenty-eight  species,  i 
of  the  rest ; — each  speoiea  being  defined,  disctissed,  m 
ted,  or  denied,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  vioyiag 
schools. — Hence  the  never-ending  controversies  reepebfin^ 
the  number  of  qualities  which  may  be  predicated  <A  awaH, 
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neb  10  tanmber^  quantity,  severalty,  conjunction,  disjunc- 
tioi,  be. ;  and  of  the  constituent  parts  of  matter,  such  as 
iBdhidnality,  priority,  posteriority,  velocity  and  elasticity ; 
iiteeedenii  emergent,  and  absolute  negation,  mutual  priva- 
tkm,  &o.,  &c. — Hence  those  forms  and  examples  of  syllogism, 
lith  daaBifioations  of  the  diverse  varieties  of  fallacy,  or 
mUanee  of  reason ;  of  the  different  sorts  of  fraud,  or  per- 
Tenion  and  misconstruction ;  of  the  twenty-four  kinds  of 
fiitile  answer,  or  self-confuting  reply;  of  the  twenty-two 
distinetions  of  failure  in  argument,  &c.,  &;c. ; — all  of  which 
QBited  might  well  be  allowed  to  rival  some  of  the  more  strik- 
iif[  parta  of  the  wondrous  fabric  of  Aristotelian  subtilty. 

By  one  or  other  of  the  varied  means  now  pointed  out,  the 

disdple  may  at  length  acquire  a  discriminating  knowledge 

of  the  real  nature  of  things,  apart  from  the  influence  of 

ilnsioii, — may  attain  the  '^  glorious  prerogative  of  seeing 

lU  things  in  God,  and  discriminating  the  divine  unity  which 

eomprdiends  all  things,^ — and  may  thus  reach  that  state 

of  jMr/M  o&^nM^um,  or  absorbed  contemplation^  which  insures 

mm$diaUUkeraixon^  or  identification  with  the  Supreme  Spirit. 

The  number  of  those  who,  in  our  day,  actually  attain  to 

this  exalted  state,  is  confessed  to  be  very  small.     Still,  the 

belief  that  it  may  be  reached  is  universal.     From  year  to 

jear,  and  in  one  district  or  another,  some  individual  is  sure 

to  be  discovered  who  is  devoutly  regarded  as  having  pos- 

naed  himself  of  the  sublime  attainment.     And  numbers 

there  are  who  profess  to  be  labouring  after  the  enviable 

poMession.     Their  encouragement  is,  that,  though  in  this 

birth  they  may  fail,  their  labour  will  not  be  in  vain.     Thoir 

i({Kroximation  to  the  perfect  state  may  be  such  as  to  entitle 

thnu  at  death  to  an  entrance  to  the  highest  heaven,  or  that 

of  Brahma ;  where  they  remain  exempt  from  future  trans- 

■igration.     Or,  if  bom  again  in  time,  they  will  reappear 

with  the  accession  of  the  entire  stock  of  merit  acquired  in 

tk  pverious  birth ;  and,  consequently,  endowed  with  the 

Wgnoflnted  capability  of  successfully  achieving  their  great 

^d.  If,  from  some  weakness,  or  omission,  or  other  untoward 

^iitamstanoe,  they  still  come  short  of  immediate  liberation, 
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tbey  are  cheered  by  the  full  asniranoe,  that  in  this  life  the 
stream  of  thought  may  be  made  to  flov  on,  bo  exclnnve  ol 
all  worldly  tendeBcies,  towards  the  Divine  Spirit,  that  the 
soul  may  become,  in  some  measure,  a  consciotu  possessor  O' 
aimogl  it^mite  attributes. 

By  certain  long-continued  bodily  and  mental  exercises 
consistinj;  of  *'^  intensely  profound  meditation  on  special 
topics,  accompanied  by  suppression  of  breath  and  restraint 
of  the  senses,  while  steadily  maintaining  proscribed  postures," 
it  is  religiously  believed  that  the  adept  may  acquire  "  uni- 
versal knowledge^ — knowledge  of  the  "  events  of  preceding 
and  future  transmigrations^ — knowledge,  generally,  of 
"  every  thing  past  and  future,  remote  and  hidden  i" — that 
he  may  "  divine  the  thoughts  of  others,  gain  the  strength  of 
an  elephant,  the  courage  of  a  lion,  and  the  swiftness  of  the 
wind, — that  he  may  fly  in  the  air^  float  in  the  water,  dive 
into  the  earth,  and  contemplate  all  worlds  at  a  glance  C — 
that  he  may  "  see  and  converse  with  the  deified  persons 
who  range  through  the  aerial  regions ;  hear  celestial  sounds, 
and  be  regaled  with  celestial  fragrance  ;  listen  to  the  songa 
and  conversation  of  the  celestial  choirs,  and  have  the  per- 
ception of  their  touch  in  their  passage  through  the  air  C 
— that  he  may  become  "  rarified,  and,  transforming  himself 
into  the  eubtilest  of  the  elements,  render  his  body  invisible 
and  invulnerable  ;  or,  forsaking  it  altogether  for  a  season, 
may  enter  into  any  other  body  whatsoever,  all  the  eensee 
accompanying  him  as  the  swarms  of  bees  follow  the  queen- 
bee,  and  in  this  new  body,  act  as  though  it  were  his  own ;' 
— that  be  may,  as  elsewhere  and  otherwise  expressed,  "ac- 
quire eightfold  power,  consisting  of  the  faculty  of  shrinking 
into  a  minute  form  to  which  every  thing  Is  pervious ;  ot 
enlarging  to  a  gigantic  body ;  or  assuming  levity,  as  rising 
along  a.  sunbeam  to  the  solar  orb  ;  or  possessing  unlimited 
reach  of  organs,  as  touching  the  moon  with  the  tip  of  a 
linger ;  or  irresistible  will,  for  instance,  sinking  into  the 
earth  as  easily  as  into  water ;  dominion  over  all  beings, 
animate  and  inanimate;  faculty  of  changing  the  course  ol 
nature ;  ability  to  accomplish  every  thing  desired ;" — in  a 
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word,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  realize  in  himself  most  of 
the  powers  of  a  real  living  divinity. 

"  The  notion,^  adds  Golebrooke,  ''  that  such  transcendent 
power  is  attainable  by  man  in  this  life,  is  not  peculiar  to 
anyone  sect.  It  ia  generally  prevalent  axnong  the  Hindus, 
and  amounts  to  a  belief  in  magic.  A  yogi,  imagined  to 
ltt?e  acquired  such  faculties,  is,  to  vulgar  apprehension,  a 
sorcerer ;  and  is  so  represented  in  many  a  drama  and  popular 
tale.  But  neither  power,  however  transcendent, — nor  dis- 
panion,  or  a  spiritual  impulse — the  conviction  that  nature 
is  a  dream — nor  virtue,  however  meritorious,  suffices  for  the 
attainment  of  final  beatitude.  It  serves  but  to  prepare  the 
Mxd  for  that  absorbed  contemplation,  by  which  the  great 
pupoee  of  deliverance  is  to  be  accomplished.'*^ 

When,  at  length,  by  the  persevering  use  of  one  or  other 
of  the  preparatory  means  already  enumerated,  the  soul  has 
soeoeeded  in  discovering  the  true  nature  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  things,  as  to  its  origin,  duration,  and  termination ; — 
lAen  it  has  found  that,  in  reference  to  the  visible  universe, 
it  is,  itself,  simply  "  a  witness,  bystander,  spectator,  solitary 
and  passive  ;^ — that  '^  all  which  passes  in  consciousness,  in 
intellect,  is  reflected  by  the  soul  as  an  image  which  sullies 
not  the  crystal,  and  appertains  not  to  it  C^ — that  Nature,  or 
the  manifested  universe,  is  '^  like  to  a  female  dancer,  ex- 
hibiting herself  to  soul,  as  to  an  audience,  and  is  reproached 
with  shamelessness  for  repeatedly  exposing  herself  to  the 
mde  gaze  of  the  spectator, — that  she  desists,  however,  when 
she  has  sufficiently  shown  herself, — that  she  does  so,  because 
she  has  been  seen,  and  the  spectator  desists,  too,  because  he 
has  seen  her  ;^ — ^when  all  this  perfect  knowledge  and  perfect 
discrimination  have  been  acquired,  then  it  is  that  the  soul  has 
reached  the  divine  state  of  absorbed  contemplation  in  which 
the  "  conclusive,  incontrovertible,  single  truth  is  intensely 
and  exclusively  realized,  that  neither  I  am,  as  an  individual 
soul,  nor  is  aught  mine,  nor  I  exist.''''     In  other  words,  when 
the  soul,  by  the  untiring  employment  of  the  appointed  means, 
has  been  made  vividly  and  truly  to  discern  that  the  Supreme 
Spirit  is  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Shiva — that  it  is  the  sun, 
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moon,  and  Btars— that  it  is  earfch,  watar,  fire,  air,  and  otha 
— ^that  it  is  all  which  is,  was,  or  will  be  to  all  eternity — ^tha 
all  that  exists  is  spirit,  and  nothing  but  spirit,  assuminj 
some  illusiye  form,  or  manifested  under  some  emanativi 
modification — ^that  t&e  human  meditative,  contemf^tir^ 
soul  is  itself  that  spirit— -is  itsdf  Qod — ^being  either  a  ma 
nifestation  or  a  portion,  divided  or  undivided,  of  the  Sa 
preme  Brahm :— When  this  grand  truth  is  vividly,  intensely 
imwaveringly  realized,  then  is  the  soul  said  to  have  reached 
a  state  of  perfect  abttwaeHom ;— 4t  state  wherein  it  remain 
utterly  unsuso^itible  of  sensation,  whether  taste  or  smell 
sound  or  col6ur,  heat  or  cold,  pleasure  or  pain,  thouj^ 
encompassed  with  thetnost  stirring  objects  of  sense — utted] 
unsusceptible  of  emotion,  whether  joy  or  grief,  love  or  hate 
fear  or  anger,  theugh  still  tabernacled  in  the  midst  of  i 
thousBod^azciting  causes  ;*— a  state  of  ealm,  unbroken,  pa» 
sionless  trapquillity,  in  which,  undisturbed  alilcB  by  the  allure 
ments  of  sense  and  the  tumults  of  emotion,  it . 

^  Floats  like  the  lotus  on  the  lake,  annioved,  muruffled  by  the  tide." 

Then  is  it  released  from  the  bonds  of  Maya,  or  the  illusor] 
energy ; — ^then  does  the  belief  in  the  separate  existence 
either  of  the  soul  or  of  an  eternal  world,  evanish ; — ^then 
does  the  very  consciousness  of  personal  identity  cease  ; — anc 
then,  exempt  from  liability  to  future  birth,  does  it  ^^  obtaii 
unification'"  with  the  essence  of  the  Supreme  Spirit ! 

But  can  it  really  be,  are  some  ever  ready  to  ask,  thai 
multitudes  believe  in  the  literal  reabsorption  of  the  soul  intc 
the  very  essence  of  the  Supreme  Spirit  ?  Believe !  The  grea< 
majority  of  the  millions  of  India  have  for  ages  intensely  so 
believed  ;  and  not* only  so,  but  have  acted^  and  to  this  da} 
continue  to  acty  on  the  belief.  Though  the  greater  part  b€ 
doomed  in  the  present  birth  to  aspire  after  an  inferior  re- 
compense, all  are  taught  to  look  forward  to  absorption  into 
the  divine  essence  as  the  uhimate  reward — o^  final  heaitituds. 
The  soul  is  firmly  and  almost  universally  regarded  an  ema- 
nation from  divinity ;  but  being  more  or  less  tainted  by 
passion  and  by  crime,  it  must  be  purified  by  trial  and  by 
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mftring.     For  tiiis  purpose,  it  must  pass  in  a  circle  of  mi- 
gatioDS,  firom  one  form  of  being  to  another ;  till,  purged  of 
oJul  stains,  it  is  prepared  to  be  finally  reabsorbed  into  the 
dirine  essence.     Of  the  nature  of  this  process,  various  illus- 
trations are  supplied  by  almost  all  classes  of  the  community. 
Qoe  of  the  commonest  is  the  following : — Look,  say  they,  at 
tto  oeean.     *  Can  you  separate  a  particle,  or  many  particles 
of  the  fluid  from  the  main  body?^ — Undoubtedly,  you  reply. 
^Mi^yon  not  then  enclose  the  detached  portion  in  a  vessel ! 
— 'Ifay  yon  not  shut  up  and  seal  the  vessel,  and  cast  it 
afloat  npon  the  bosom  of  the  great  waters  V — Most  assuredly 
W6  nuy.     ^  Is  not  the  water  in  the  vessel  the  very  same  in 
Und  am  that  by  which  it  is  surrounded  V — Yes  it  is.     '  But 
18  the  water  tmihin  in  immediate  contact  with  the  water 
Ufiiioui  f ' — No.     *  Why  not  V — ^because  they  are  at  present 
dinevered  by  means  of  the  casement  of  the  vessel.     '  How 
then  eotdd  you  reunite  them!' — By  breaking  the  vessel  and 
'^fhing  it  to  shivers.     '  That  being  done,  what  becomes  of 
the  enclosed  water  V — It  is  instantly  reabsorbed,  swallowed 
up,  and  lost  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean.     Precisely  similar, 
they  tell  us,  is  the  origin,  present  condition,  and  future  des- 
tiny of  every  soul.     It  is  a  portion  separated  from  the  great 
oeean  of  spirit.     Though  shut  up  and  imprisoned  for  a 
season  in  material  forms,  whether  human  or  brutal,  it  is  still 
the  same  in  essence  as  its  primal  source.     And  when  the 
eyele  of  its  purgations  has  been  terminated,  and  the  last 
material  casement  or   tabernacle  which-  it  is  doomed  to 
oeonpy  has  been  fkmished  into  the  weakness  of  dissolution, 
aad  finally  shivered  into  atoms  and  nothiitgiiess  by  the  stroke 
of  death,^ — ^then  does  the  incarcerated  spirit  merge  into  the 
great  ocean  of  spirit,  is  reabsorbed  into  it,  swallowed  up, 
and  lost  in  the  homogeneous  undistinguishable  mass. 


While  the  millions  of  India  have  for  ages  been  thus  stim- 
ulated to  conform  to  a  boundless  code  of  rites,  ceremonies, 
and  works  of  merit,  by  a  graduated  scale  of  future  rewards, 
in  number,  extent,  and  variety,  almost  infinite  ;  they  have, 
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on  the  other  hand,  been  solemnly  warned  againat  shorts 
comings  in  the  performance  of  necessary  duties,  or  duties 
indispensable  towards  the  preservation  of  caste,  by  a  gra- 
duated scale  of  future  punishments, — in  number,  extent,  and 
variety,  almost  infinite  too. 

There  are,  of  course,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  laws  an  J 
ordinances,  the  violation  of  any  of  which  must  be  visited 
with  penal  consequences  in  this  life  ;  whether  at  the  handfl 
of  relations,  or  the  guardians  of  caste,  or  the  community  at 
large,  or  the  civil  magistrate.  In  these  cases,  there  is  also 
an  entailment  of  certain  residuary  retributions  in  the  life  to 
come.  There  are  also  hundreds  and  thousands  of  laws  and 
ordinances,  the  infringement  or  neglect  of  which  is  to  be 
followed  by  judicial  visitations  only  in  the  next  life.  But 
the  point  of  doctrinal  importance  is  this,^--that,  except  in 
the  case  of  certain  deadly  sins,  all  amissions  of  dtUy  or  ocfuo/ 
transgressions  of  prescriptive  law^  so  far  €U  these  incur  the  «»- 
fliction  of  pains  and  penalties  in  the  next  K/e^  may  be  atoned 
for  in  the  present.  Hence  that  amazingly  minute  and  volu- 
minous code  of  atonements  and  expiations  which  forms  so 
characteristic  and  integral  Of  part  of  the  great  scheme  of 
Hinduism.  Thousands  of  oifences,  great  and  small,  are 
enumerated,  many  of  which  could  never  be  reckoned  reaUy 
criminal  on  any  soil  except  that  of  India  ; — and  the  expia- 
tions for  each,  which  shall  have  the  effect  of  completely 
exhausting  the  entailed  future  punishments,  are  specifically 
detailed.  To  one  or  two  only  can  we  refer,  merely  as  ex- 
amples. If  any  twice-born  man  has  intentionally  drunk  one 
drop  of  inebriating  liquor,  he  may  atone  for  his  offence,  by 
"  severely  burning  his  body,  or  drinking  pure  water,  or  milk, 
or  clarified  butter  boiling  hot ;''  or,  if  he  tasted  it  unknow- 
ingly, he  may  expiate  the  sin,  "  by  eating  only  some  broken 
rice,  or  grains  of  tila  from  which  oil  has  been  extracted 
once  every  night  for  a  whole  year ;  wrapped  in  a  coarse 
vesture  of  hair  from  a  cow's  tail ;  or  sitting  unclothed  in 
the  house,  wearing  his  locks  and  beard  uncut."""  If  he  has 
killed  a  cow  without  malice,  he  must  for  some  months  be 
restricted  to  certain  unpleasant  meats  and  drinks.  '^  Covered 
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With  the  hide  of  the  slain  cow,  he  must  all  day  attend  on 
the  herd  to  which  she  belonged,  quaffing  tbe  dust  raised  by 
their  hoofs,  stroking  and  saluting  them, — standing  while 
they  stand, — following  when   they  move  together, — lying 
down  while  they  lie  down,  in  heat,  in  rain,  or  in  cold,  or 
while  the  blast  furiously  rages ; — not  seeking  his  own  shelter, 
without  first  sheltering  the  cows  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.^ 
But  it  is  needless  to  pursue  the  catalogue  of  expiable  crimes, 
UDongst  which  we  find  such  as  the  following  : — ^killing  by 
dttigD  a  rat,  a  frog,  a  lizard,  an  owl,  a  crow,  a  snake,  a 
goose,  &c.,  &c. ;   insects,  and  other  boneless  animals; — 
touching  any  prohibited  articles,  or  treading  on  unpurified 
spots, — and  a  thousand  other  open  and  secret  offences,  often 
(nTolons,  often  ridiculous,  and  often  nameless ; — for  each 
ttd  all  of  which,  severally  and  collectively,  atonements  are 
pOBcribed,  of  a  character  as  various  as  the  crimes  commit- 
W,— such  as,  offering  gifts  to  the  Brahmans,  fastings,  re- 
Puttings  of  holy  texts,  suppressions  of  the  breath  in  water, 
iMffningB  of  difierent  members  of  the  body,  swallowings  of 
diiagieeable    liquids,   bathings    in    constrained   positions, 
^ehmgs  of  sacred  animals,  alms-giving,  oblations  to  fire, 
AtingB  and  standings  in  humiliating  attitudes,  &c.,  &;c.    For 
90j  of  the  foul  acts  in  the  immense  catalogue — ^whether 
teeret  or  open,  committed  ignorantly  or  knowingly — the 
ai^inted  expiation  will  amply  atone.     It  completely  de- 
stroys the  sin,  just  '^  ob  fire  consumes  in  an  instant,  with  his 
bright  flame,  the  wood.'*^     From  the  guilt  of  the  offence,  the 
linner  is  liberated,  '4iko  a  snake  disengaged  from  his  slough.'" 
What  is  the  practical  result  of  this  institution !     It  is, 
that  tens  of  thousands  of  the  people  of  India  arc,  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  constantly  engaged  in  the  voluntary  accomplish- 
Bent  of  those  atonements,  and  in  the  voluntary  infliction  of 
those  expiatory  tortures,  by  which  the  retributive  awards 
attached  to  the  commission  of  thousands  of  actual  trans- 
gressions, real  or  imaginary,  may  be  exhausted  in  the  pre- 
sent life.     Should  the  atonements  and  expiations  divinely 
ordained  not  be  executed  by  the  transgressor,  what  follows  ? 
It  is,  that  in  the  next  birth  he  must  endure  the  inevitable 
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peoahj.     Hefee  opens  up  to  lu  another  viow  of  the  praetm 

vorkimg  of  the  syitem.  To  certain  ta«tion^  oommittad  in 
preoedtng  state — ^for  whitdt  the  proper  expiation  haa  ni 
been  performed — the  penalty  attached  consuta  of  morfai 
oh&ngefl  in  the  bodj'  which  most  be  inhabited  in  the  nei 
birth.  Henoe,  says  Manu,  "  a  stealer  of  gold  from 
Jlrahnmn  is  doomed  to  have  whitlows  on  his  nails ;  a  drtnki 
of  apiritfl,  black  teeth ;  a  false  detractor,  fetid  breath ; 
stealer  of  grain,  the  defect  of  some  limb  ;  a  stealer  < 
dreeaed  grain,  dyspepsia;  au  unauthorized  reader  of  tl 
Scriptures,  dumbness ;  n  stealer  of  clothes,  lepi-oay;  a  horn 
stealer,  lameness ;  the  stealer  of  a.  lamp,  total  blindness 
the  mischievous  extinguisher  of  it,  blindness  in  one  eye  ;"- 
and  BO  of  numberless  other  oft'ences.  Thus,  "  aoc<N:diDg  i 
the  diversity  of  actions  are  men  bom  despised  by  the  gom 
— stupid,  dumb,  blind,  deaf,  and  deformed.  Penance,  th«! 
.  fore,  must  invariably  bo  performed  for  the  sake  of  expiatJa 
since  they  who  have  not  expiated  their  sins,  will  agai 
spring  to  birth  with  disgraceful  marks."  Hence  it  is,  tba 
in  India,  under  the  reign  of  Hinduism,  there  can  be  n 
asylums  for  the  deaf,  or  dumb,  or  blind, — no  hospitals,  h 
infirmaries  for  the  sickly,  the  diseased,  and  the  maimed,  o 
any  that  are  suddenly  overtaken  with  corporeal  calaniitiei 
Alt  of  these  are  by  common  consent  despised,  vilified,  nt 
glected,  abandoned.  They  are  systematicalty,  and  on  rel 
gious  principle,  doomed  to  a  sort  of  outlawTy.  Their  variou 
bodily  ailments  and  complaints  being  almost  universally  n 
garded  as  the  righteous  punishment  of  unexpiated  vices  an 
follies  in  a  preceding  state,  the  unhappy  victims  are  destia& 
to  be  treated  as  criminals,  who  are  only  undergoing  ^ 
punishment  due  to  their  sins.  They  are  practically  regarde- 
much  in  the  some  way  as  we  would  contemplate  the  inmate 
of  a  jail,  or  a  bridewell,  or  a  penitentiary.  Hence  ha 
arisen  much,  very  much,  of  the  natioTtal  apathy,  callow  ind^ 
ftrence,  and  hard-hearted  unconcern  of  the  millions  of  India 
towards  the  sorrows,  the  woes,  the  miseries,  and  the  sufiTet 
ings  of  their  fellows  ! 
Those  whose  origmal  sin,  or  omissions  of  duty,  or  untot 
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piited  actual  transgreMions,  are  such  as  to  sink  them  be- 
Mih  the  condition  of  humanity,  must  enter  various  brutal 
ud  oilier  forms.  If,  says  Manu,  a  man  steal  grain  in  the 
kttk,  he  shall  be  bom  a  rat ;  if  yellow  mixed  metal,  a  gan- 
der; if  water,  a  diver ;  if  money,  a  great  stinging  gnat ;  if 
iesh  meat,  a  vulture ;  if  oil,  an  oil-drinking  beetle  ;  if  a 
deer,  a  wdf ;  if  roots  or  fruit,  an  ape ;  if  the  property  of  a 
pricflt,  a  crocodile  or  other  mischievous  blood-sucking  crea- 
ture; if  gems,  or  certain  grains,  he  must  migrate  a  hundred 
or  t  thousand  times  in  the  form  of  grasses,  or  shrubs,  or 
oeqnng  and  twining  plants,  or  other  terrene  substances  ; 
-ttd  so  of  numberless  other  offences  and  corresponding 
vstribiitrre  allotments.  The  general  principle  on  which  the 
httte  awards  are  regulated  is,  that  '^  similar  to  the  pas- 
Mg  to  which  they  devoted  themselves  in  this  probationary 
Mie,  will  be  the  animal,  or  mineral,  or  vegetable  into 
vUe^  in  a  future  birth,  the  migrating  souls  will  descend. 
He  lonn  of  the  furious  lion  and  tiger  will  receive  the  soul 
ui  lUA  anger  and  revenge  predominate.  Unclean  and 
nnfeoous  birds  are  the  allotted  mansion  of  souls  polluted 
^  lost  and  blinded  by  ambition.  Noxious  and  loathsome 
i^ftiles  are  the  abodes  of  those  debased  by  grovelling  and 
sordid  passions.  To  some,  vegetable  and  animal  substances 
VB  the  prisons  assigned.  Of  others,  sharks  and  a  variety 
ef  aquatic  monsters,  are  the  destined  repository.  The  pro- 
feondest  caverns  of  the  ocean,  and  the  bowels  of  the  highest 
moimtaaiis,  swarm  with  transmigrating  existences.'" 

Our  present  purpose  not 'being  to  expose,  but  simply  to 
exhibit  the  system  of  Hinduism,  it  has  all  along  been  taken 
far  granted,  that  in  the  eye  of  the  intelligent  Christian,  its 
bert  confutation  must  be  the  extravagance  and  absurdity  of 
its  tenets.  What,  for  instance,  can  be  more  absurd  than  the 
principle,  '^  that  the  crimes  and  propensities  which  the  soul 
had  perpetrated  or  pampered  in  one  body,  are  to  determine 
its  succeeding  migration  to  another  V  To  punish,  as  has 
been  remarked  of  the  corresponding  Pythagorean  doctrine, 
to  punish  and  correct  the  evil  propensities  of  the  past,  ''the 
•onl  is  dismissed  to  the  very  form  in  which  those  propensi- 
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ties  are  again  to  be  exercised  and  iadulged.  From  iurtiag 
the  glutton  among  men,  it  is  to  be  sent  to  grovel  and  wallow 
in  the  swine,  and  so  act  the  glutton  &niong  brut«6.  The 
dominant  and  peccant  appetite,  ingtead  of  being  purified  b; 
the  change,  is  to  be  fomented  by  the  continued  gratification 
of  its  vilest  tendenciee;  and  that  which  was  designed  to 
defecate  the  stream,  and  to  purify  it  for  a,  reunion  with  iu 
original  and  perfect  fount,  is  to  render  it,  ae  it  flows  in  the 
channel  of  migration,  only  more  turbid  and  more  impure." 
Besides,  if  the  doctrine  of  transmigration,  generally,  hns 
called  forth  the  moat  urgent  precepts  to  show  tenderness  to 
all  sentient  beings,  however  hmnble  or  even  loathsome ;  mi 
if  it  has  led  to  corresponding  practiooe,  ro  that  many  cao- 
DOt  walk  without  sweeping  the  path  before  them,  lest  they 
heedlessly  tread  on  imprisoned  spirits, — the  present  prin- 
cipte  of  allotment  has  tended  more  than  any  other  to  gene- 
rate, extend,  and  perpetuate  a  systematic  cruelty  towordi 
certain  animals,  and  to  eaootion  and  vindicate  occasional 
cruelty  towards  even  the  most  sacred.  The  inflicter  of  tha 
injury  has  only  to  discover  that  the  poor  creature  exhibits 
some  mark  or  trace  of  being  the  material  vehicle  of  a  crimi- 
nal who  had  not  expiated  his  sins  in  a  former  birth,  triuni' 
phantly  to  justify  the  most  unmerited  severities ! 

Once  more,  if  the  original  depravity  or  the  actual  trans- 
gression be  such,  that  migrations  through  any  kind  or  num- 
ber of  terrestrial  forms  be  not  adequate  pupishment,  the 
wicked  must  be  banished  from  earth  altogether,  and  seat 
down  to  the  inferior  worlds, — there  to  endure  torments  in 
one  or  other  of  the  hells  provided  for  great  transgressors. 
^Vecping,  wailing,  shrieking,  they  are  dragged  to  the  palaoe 
of  Yama,  the  king  of  these  doleful  regions.  On  arriving 
there,  they  behold  him  "  clothed  with  terror,  two  hundred 
and  forty  miles  in  height ;  his  eyes  distended  like  a  lake 
of  water ;  his  voice  loud  as  the  thunders  at  the  dissolution 
of  the  universe ;  the  hairs  of  his  body  as  long  as  palm  trees ; 
a  flame  of  fire  proceeding  from  his  mouth  ;  the  noise  of  bis 
breath  like  the  roaring  of  a  tempest ;  and  in  his  right  hand 
A  terrific  iron  club."     Sentence   is  pronounced ;    and  the 
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tehed  beings  are  doomed  to  undergo  difTerent  puniah- 
itfl  according  to  the  nature  of  their  unexpiated  crimes. 
le  are  made  to  tread  on  burning  sands  or  sharp-edged 
168 ;  otiiers  are  exposed  to  showers  of  blazing  embers  or 
ding  water.  Some  are  rolled  among  thorns,  and  bones, 
spikes,  and  putrefying  flesh  ;  others  are  dragged  along 
looghest  places,  by  leathern  cords  passing  through  the 
lerest  members  of  the  body.  Some  are  assailed  by 
n,  ifainoceroses,  jackals  and  elephants  ;  others  by  ter- 
9  giants,  spectres,  and  hobgoblins.  Some  are  exposed 
aming  lights  and  scorching  heats ;  others  to  midnight 
ness  and  pinching  cold.  Some  are  pierced  with  arrows, 
en  with  clubs,  pricked  with  needles,  seared  with  hot 
i,  tormented  by  flies  and  wasps ;  others  are  made  to 
on  carrion,  and  putrid  blood,  saliva  and  ordure,  and 
tanner  of  impure  substances.  Some  are  plunged  into 
of  liquid  fire,  or  boiling  oil,  or  filt}iy  mire ;  others  are 
ed  fipcMn  lofty  trees,  or  precipices  many  hundred  miles 
.  Some  have  their  limbs  pinched  and  bruised  by  rack- 
initrnments ;  others  have  their  eyes  and  entrails  torn 
ij  Tukures  and  similar  ravenous  birds.     In  fine,  accord- 

0  one  of  the  Puranas,  ^^  there  are  a  hundred  thousand 
in  which  different  kinds  of  torments  are  inflicted  on 
inala,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  Shastras,  and 
latnre  of  their  guilt.^ 

le  torments  of  these  hells,  like  the  joys  of  the  Hindu 
ens,  are  fu4  eternal.     From  the  apprehended  possibility 

1  own  eternal  fate,  no  guilty  soul  can  brook  the  notion 
rarlasting  torment.  Hence,  no  doubt,  the  origin  of  a 
ftiory, — whether  announced  by  the  heathen  Shastras  of 
iindn,  or  the  equally  heathenish  traditions  of  an  apos- 
Romish  Church.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  asserted 
the  torments  of  an  individual  soul  may  be  prolonged 
a  few  years  to  millions.  Still  they  will  have  an  end. 
^t  then  becomes  of  the  soul  that  has  at  length  expiated 
^ilt!  It  ascends  to  earth,  there  to  migrate  anew 
igh  hundreds,  or  thousands,  or  millions  of  mineral. 
Me,  and  animal  forms ;  till  it  reappear  in  the  garb  of 

N 
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hniiHU^ty.  Having  onoe  more  awnmed  the  bnmui  fon 
BiBf  oenuait  «eti  (tf  merit  whioh  will  rtuw  it  to  me  of 
hekveu  of  the  goiM ;  or  Mts  of  demerit  which  ihall  a 
it  to  be  mnanded  to  :^e  aibodea  of  woe.  And  tbna,  la 
final  deliveratici?  or  absorption  has  been  secured,  may  e 
80u]  be  alternately  enjoying  the  Bciisual  bliss  of  para 
or  undergoing  the  excruciating  tortures  of  hell,— altemi 
elevated  among  princes  and  sages,  or  grovelling  an 
Dionatere  and  reptiles,  throughout  the  millions  of  millioi 
years  which  constitute  the  duration  of  the  universe.  M 
the  great  day  of  doom  arrives,  all  souls,  whether  in  hen 
on  earth,  or  in  hell,  with  their  ethereal  or  material  vehi 
and  the  substantial  fabrics  of  worlds  which  thoy  oo 
throughout  the  boundless  void  of  space, — all,  all,  wil 
reabsorbed  into  the  essence  of  the  supreme  sole-«xii 
spirit.  Even  then  the  soul  obtains  not  eUrnal  rest.  Ni 
Absorbed  in  the  divine  essence,  it  exists  iu  a  state  of 
consciousness ;  rather  it  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  absi 
nonentity  for  myriads  of  ages,  till  Brahm  reawakens 
wills  anew  to  manifest  the  universe.  Then  are  the  i 
souIb  launched  forth  again,  enstamped  with  a  ohan 
allied  to  the  predispositions  contracted  in  their  fb 
state,  and  destined  to  pass  through  the  same  endless  r 
of  changes,  migrations,  and  births.  Thus  it  'has  beon 
souls  from  all  eternity,  and  thus  will  it  ever  be.  For  the 
and  holiest  of  souls,  there  can  be  no  everlaiting  aaiiha 
Hence  much  of  the  force  and  meaning  of  the  deaori] 
of  the  soul  given  by  Krishna,  an  inoamation  of  Vii 
in  his  address  to  the  hero  Arjuna  in  the  midst  of  battl 
an  episode  of  the  Mahabbarat,  translated  into  pros 
Wilkins,  and  into  our  "  eight  line  measure  without  ri 
(which,  in  the  number  of  its  syllables,  and  as  nearly  as 
sible  in  its  cadence,  answers  to  the  Sanskrit  orighiil) 
a  briUiant  writer  in  the  Quarterly  S«view : — 

Thou  moum'Bt  for  those  thou  shonld'st  not  mourn,  albeit  thy  won 

like  tlie  vise. 
For  thoie  that  live  or  those  that  die,  may  never  raonrn  tbe  inHj  wi 
Ne'er  wu  the  time  when  I  wu  not,  nor  thoeei,tiorf(nid(r  kings  of  < 
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r,  mfmr  dnll  be  the  tnne^  when  one  of  us  iIulU  eeaie  to  be. 
IliMilt  within  its  mortal  fiwne,  glides  on  throngh  ohildhood,  youth,  and 

Tkm  in  another  form  renewed,  renews  its  stated  course  again. 
AD  iidtati  uctJMe  is  he  that  spread  the  living  universe, 
Aai  iriio  is  he  that  shall  destroy  the  work  of  the  indestructible  ? 
OmfttUB  theae  bodies  are  that  warp  the  everlasting  soul — 
Ihs  stcnal^  unimaginable  soul.    Thence  on  to  battle,  Bharata  t 
fat  he  that  thinks  to  slay  the  soul,  or  he  that  thinks  the  soul  is  slain, 
Aie  fimdly  both  alike  deceived ;  it  is  not  slain — it  slayeth  not ; 
It  ii  not  ban — it  doth  not  die ;  past,  present,  future,  knows  it  not ; 

and  unchanged,  it  dies  not  with  the  dying  frame. 
it  ineormptible,  and  everlasting,  and  unborn, 
Whii  heeds  he  whether  he  may  slay,  or  fall  himself  in  battle  slain  I 
Ai  ihcnr  old  garments  men  cast  off,  anon  new  raiment  to  assume, 
00  eMte  the  soul  its  worn-out  frame,  and  takes  at  once  another  form. 
At  wwpuii  eannot  pierce  it  through,  nor  wastes  it  the  consuming  fire ; 
He  lifrid  nalsis  mdt  it  not,  nor  dries  it  up  the  parching  wind  ; 
and  unbumed  ;  impermeable  and  undried ; 
wandering,  firm,  indissoluble,  permanent, 
InfiiQile^  nnipeakable.    Thus  deeming,  wherefore  mourn  for  it  ? 


Here  we  must  pause.  Not  with  greater  delight  can  the 
trnfing  swun  welcome  the  approach  of  eventide,  with  its 
refrushiBg  repast  and  grateful  repose ;  not  with  greater 
eeitafljof  joy  can  the  panting  traveller  in  the  desert  hail  the 
sppearance  of  some  lovely  spot  of  verdure,  with  its  limpid 
faanbdn,  and  cool  embowering  shades, — than  we  are  now 
ready  to  embrace  the  first  form  of  sober  truths  which  may 
proeent  itself  to  the  weary  mental  eye,  after  roaming  so  long 
Ofer  the  trackless  wastes  and  dreary  wildernesses  of  Hindu- 
am.  Again  and  again,  both  in  story  and  in  song,  has  India 
been  celebrated  as  the  fairest  of  all  lands — a  land,  so  gor- 
geooflly  clad,  that  it  has  been  emphatically  styled  "  the  clime 
cf  file  sun.'^  And  truly  it  is  so.  For  there  he  reiyns  as  king. 
There,  from  his  meridian  throne,  he  pours  down  the  iull  tide 
of  effblgent  glory,  causing  all  nature  to  luxuriate  in  her  rich 
magnificence.  There,  the  glowing  imagery  of  the  prophet 
seems  almost  literally  to  be  realized.  The  trees  of  the 
forest  seem  to  clap  their  hands,  and  the  little  hills  and  the 
vallejs  seem  to  rejoice  on  every  side.     All  bespeak  the 
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glori&>B  of  a  presiding  deity,  and  recall  to  remembrance 
bowers  of  ParadiBe.     But,  oh !  in  that  highly-favoured 
we  arc  ever  made  to  foel,  that  in  proportion  to  the  exuber- 
ance of  Jehovah'§  bounties,  in  very  proportion  is  the  vile- 
neas  and  ingratitude  of  man  t 

Of  all  the  systemB  of  false  religion  ever  fabricated  by  the 
perverse  ingenuity  of  fallen  man.  Hinduism  is  surely  the 
most  stupendous — whether  wo  consider  the  boundless  extent 
of  ite  range,  or  the  boundless  multiplicity  of  its  component 
parte.  Of  all  systems  of  false  religion  it  ia  that  which 
seem^  to  embody  the  largest  amount  and  variety  of  sem- 
blances and  counterfeits  of  divinely  revealed  facts  and  doo- 
trinee.  In  this  respect,  it  appears  to  hold  the  same  relation 
to  the  primitive  patriarchal  faith,  that  Roman  Catholieiam 
does  to  the  primitive  apostolic  faith.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  Po- 
pery ofprimkite  patriarchal  Christianity.  All  the  tonne  and 
names  expressive  of  the  sublimeet  truths,  originally  revealed 
from  heaven,  it  etill  retains ;  and  under  these  it  contrives  to 
inculcate  diametrically  opposite  and  contradictory  errors. 
Its  account  of  the  creation  and  deetruction  of  the  universe, — 
of  the  ^oodg  and  confiagrationa  to  which  it  is  alternately  sub- 
jected,— of  the  divine  origin,  present  sinfulness,  and  JiwA 
dettiny  of  the  soul, — together  with  many  cognate  and  «»i»- 
diary  statements,  must  be  regarded  as  embodying,  under  the 
corruptions  of  tradition  and  the  exaggerations  of  fancy,  Bome 
of  the  grandest  truths  ever  communicated  by  the  Almighty 
to  man,  whether  before  or  after  the  fall.  Its  nomenclature 
OD  the  subject  of  the  unity  and  spirituality  of  the  one  great, 
supreme,  self-existent  Lord,  is  tnoat  copious ;  but,  when 
uialyzed,  it  presents  us  with  nothing  better  than  an  infinite 
negation.  Its  vocabulary,  descriptive  of  the  natural  attri- 
hvtet  of  the  Great  Spirit,  supcrabounds  to  overflowing ;  but 
it  evacuates  every  one  of  them  of  absolute  perfection.  There 
is  unchangeahleness ;  though  constantly  subject  at  the  con- 
fluence of  certain  cycles  of  time,  not  merely  to  alteration 
of  plans  and  purposes,  but  to  cliange  of  essence.  There  is 
omnipoteiice  i  but,  bereft  of  creative  energy,  it  is  limited  to 
the  power  of  eduction  and  fabrication.   There  is  omnisciettee ; 
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tit  it  11  lettrioted  to  the  brief  period  of  wakefulness,  at  the 
<Be  of  manifestiiig  the  universe.  And  so  of  other  natural 
iMrihttes.  Instead  of  possessing  moral  attributes^  the  Su- 
pnme  Spirit  is  represented  as  assuming,  when  he  awakes, 
QBrtain  gm^eraUzed  active  qfkditiesy  which  admit  of  being  pre- 
tested of  Jlre^  or  at r,  or  toatePy  or  any  other  material  sub- 
rtanoe,  as  well  as  epirit !  What  a  contrast  to  all  this  do  the 
itatements  of  the  Bible  exhibit !  Here  we  find  the  supreme, 
eternal  self-existent  Spirit — Jehovah— distinguished  by  all 
the  mariES  and  characteristics  of  inherent  independent 
pasonality ;  and  arrayed  in  all  the  glory  and  grandeur  of 
attribates  infinitely  perfect.  His  unchangeableness  is  abso- 
lote ;  being  that  of  unalterable  rectitude  of  will, — ^immutable 
parity  and  excellence  of  nature  and  essence.  His  omnipo- 
tenee  is  absolute ;  being  the  power  which  baffles  all  finite 
eoooeption, — the  power  of  summoning  every  thing  into  being 
out  of  nothing.  His  omniscience  is  absolute, — extending  not 
menly  to  the  actual  knowledge  of  all  things  that  now  are, 
or  shall  be,  but  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  countless 
posBl»lities  of  things ;  and  that,  too,  throughout  every  mo- 
ment of  a  never-ending  eternity.  And  if  the  notices  of 
JAawui^M  natural  attributes  roll  along  the  sacred  pages 
with  a  sublimity  of  conception,  a  majesty  of  expression,  a 
naneftf  of  beauteous  illustration, — all  their  own, — what  shall 
we  say  of  the  Bible  portraiture  of  His  moral  attributes ! 
Tvuiaoendently  glorious  though  the  former  be,  they^  seem 
almost  eclipsed  by  reason  of  the  glory  of  that  which  excelleth. 
They  are  the  latter,  which,  in  the  Bible,  may  be  said  to 
oesopy  tilie  foreground.  His  goodness,  ever  delighting  to  com- 
mmiicatewithout  being  exhausted ;  His  mercy,  or  disposition 
tofergive,  nnaUied  with  weakness ;  His  pity  and  compassion 
and  loving-kindness,  unsullied  by  any  tincture  of  frailty, — ^all 
an  set  forth  and  illustrated  in  terms  of  inimitable  tender- 
ness. His  awful  holiness,  or  consuming  hatred  of  all  sin, 
and  burning  love  of  all  rectitude ;  His  inflexible  justice,  and 
niiqK>tted  righteousness ;  His  unerring  truth,  and  unchang- 
ing &itlifulness ; — all  are  pourtrayed  with  a  vigour,  variety, 
and  sublimity  of  language,  that  absorb,  ravish,  and  over- 
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power  the  faculties.  And  when  the  moral  ore  viewed  is 
their  inseparablo  a^eociation  with  the  natural  attributw. 
the  whole  constitutes  an  absolute  unbouDded  plenitude  d 
perfection,  iu  the  oternal  poesession  of  which,  Jehovah  efaiiua 
forth  under  an  aspect  of  ineffable  glory,  majesty,  and  love- 
linese, — unapproached  and  unapproachable  by  the  moA 
seraphic  spirit  in  his  highest  flight  of  meditativo  and  ador 
ing  wonder. 

To  this  combined  portraiture  of  the  natural  and  moral  at- 
tributes of  Jehovah,  nothing  similar,  nothing  sorond,  nothinf 
approaching  by  any  assignable  measure  either  in  kind  ot 
degree,  can  be  collected  from  all  the  writings  of  all  the  wi» 
men  of  all  countries  and  of  all  ages.  Whence,  we  may  b« 
permitted  to  ask  in  pasung,  whence  could  prophets  and 
apostles  have  derived  suoh  lofty  conceptions  of  the  true  God! 
—conceptions  which  never  entered  the  minds  of  the  greatest 
philosophers  of  the  east  or  of  the  west ;  but  which,  when 
distinctly  announced,  at  once  commend  themselves  as  bj 
the  instinctive  force  of  self-evident  truth,  to  the  largest  and 
most  enlightened  reason  ?  Will  it  be  alleged,  tliat  these 
sprung  from  their  own  cogitationB ;  their  researches  into 
antiquity  i  their  in ves ligations  Into  the  coastitutiou  of  the 
mental,  moral,  and  physical  universe !  If  so,  how  came  tbey 
to  succeed  so  perfectly,  where  all  others  had  so  perfectly 
failed !  How  came  it  that  that  Qod,  after  whom  all  othan 
sought  80  gropingly  in  the  dark,  is  at  once  manifested  in  tli|e 
pages  of  a  few  Jewish  writers,  with  a  fulness  and  oleanteM 
of  light,  whioh  flaahea  conviction  on  every  reflective  tKnill 
Were  the  wise  men  of  Greece  and  Borne, — not  to  talk  of 
the  metaphysical  Brahmans  of  India, — were  Socrates,  Pbto^ 
and  Aristotle,  Cicero  and  Seneca,  more  limited  is  t^sir 
natural  endowments  and  ratiocinative  powers,  than  fit* 
writers  of  the  Bible !  Was  the  field  of  tradition,  theTegKwpf 
mind,  the  world  of  matter,  less  open  to  their  prying  wmtiByl 
No  sudi  thing.  In  all  these  respects,  the  natural  advao- 
tages  demonstratively  preponderated  on  their  side.  How, 
then,  are  we  to  account  for  the  phenomenon,  that  tb^ 
apecula^ons  on  the  subject  of  God  and  his  attributes,  urs 
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Kb  the  pimttliiigs  of  children  compared  with  the  grave  and 

MjJMtio  ntteranoee  of  the  Jewish  authorfl!  What  reasonable 

tBoomt  ean  .imagination  itself  supply,  except  that  which  is 

inviaUy  furnished  by  themselves,  namely,  that  they  wrote 

"  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  i^    The  more  we 

how  of  the  efforts  of  unassisted  reason  in  exploring  the 

iamm  of  theologio  science,  the  more  must  the  Bible  be 

euhrined  in  our  profoundest  regards.    The  more  extended 

our  aeqoaintanoe  with  the  most  masterly  products  of  human 

intellect  the  deeper  must  be  our  reverence  for  that  Word, 

viiieh  bears  on  its  brow  what  must  stamp  it  as  the  progeny 

of  the  infinite  mind.    And  thus,  too,  will  it  appear,  how  in- 

(irnsiing  knowledge  in  this,  as  in  all  other  departments,  may 

ke  made  to  minister  incense  on  the  altars  of  piety. 

HiiHiP— "  desoribee,  in  glowing  terms,  the  inefable  felicity 
of  its  fHPfiMis  god ;  and  holds  out  to  its  votaries  the  pros- 
peet  of  m  pmrticipatiiQn  tiierein  as  final  beatitude.  Wherein 
the  iBKeifcy  oonsists,  may  be  to  us  incomprehensible ;  but 
that  is  not  the  question.  To  us  it  may  appear  nothing 
bettor  than  the  blessedness  of  a  decayed  vegetable,  or  of  a 
motioiilesB  dod.  Still,  it  is  the  highest  in  their  estimation ; 
iod  in  order  to  enjoy  it,  their  supreme  god  must  wholly 
withdraw  himself  from  the  administration  of  the  universe, 
aad  sink  into  unconscious  slumber, — as  if  the  cares  of 
goyenunent,  or  the  active  communication  of  the  means  of 
enjoyment  to  his  creatures  must  be  interruptive  of  his  calm, 
■uuffled,  solitary  bliss !  This  surely  looks  like  infinite  sel- 
Mmnas  Does  man  stand  in  need  of  a  divine  pattern  to  sti- 
ttnbte  this  predominant  propensity  in  his  corrupt  nature ! 
Whether  so  or  not,  he  is  invited  and  encouraged  to  aspire 
to  a  share  of  the  felicity  of  the  Supreme  Spirit.  In  order 
te  Boeoeed  in  this  end,  he  must  extirpate  the  disposition  to 
limn  his  own  happiness  with  others ;  he  must  resolve  to 
«goj  all  his  pleasnres  by  himself ;  he  must  disregard  the 
wdfafe  of  friends  and  of  general  ^society ;  he  must  withhold 
sD  sjinpathy  from  the  afflicted  ;  he  must  refuse  to  succour 
the  miaerable,  relieve  the  oppressed,  lend  assistance  to  the 
poor  and  the  needy ;  he  must  take  no  notice  of  what  is 
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good,  and  connive  at  what  is  evil ;— in  a  word,  he  mult 
withdraw  himself  from  the  world  altogether,  isolate  himgelf 
from  the  common weaith  of  munkind,  empty  himself  of  aU 
concern  for  any  otlier  being,  and  finally  annihilate  everj 
trace  of  self-consciousness ;  and  all  this,  on  the  plea  of  imi- 
tating the  Supreme  in  the  only  imitable  feature  which  lui 
character  presents,— all  this,  on  the  plea  of  earning  for  him- 
self  a  share  in  the  uninterrupted  beatitude  of  the  infinite 
Bruhm.     The  Biblo  has  taught  us  to  think  and  believe,  th»l 
the  more  we  resembled  our  God,  the  less  selfish  we  should 
become,  and  the  more  profitable  to  our  fellow-creatures. 
But  the  more  nearly  a  Hindu  approximates  in  resemblance 
to  his  supreme  god,  the  more  selfish  ho  must  become,  and 
the  less  profitable  to  all  around  him.     In  other  words,  the 
more  ho  is  like  his  god,  the  more  unamiable,  odious,  and 
detestable, — the  more  useless   and  worthless  must   be  his 
character ; — the  more  unlike  he  is  to  his  god,  the  more  must 
he  advance  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  all  that  a 
"  honest,  just,  pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  report."   Who,  that 
has  a  spark  of  reason,  or  common  virtue,  or  natural  sensi- 
bility remaining,  will  not  proDonnce  suofa  a  representaticn 
of  the  Supreme  God  not  lesa  infamous  than  false, — not  ten 
derogatory  to  his  honour,  than  utterly  incompatible  with 
man's  best  interests  in  time  and  eternity  i    What  a  glorions 
oontrast  does  the  Bible  present  of  the  felicity  and  benevo- 
lence of  Jehov^ ! — His  perfect  felicity,  instead  of  oonsiit- 
ing  in  idle  indolent  shimbers,  arises  from  the  evei^aotive 
contemplation  of  His  own  glorious  excellencies  and  aU-wiae 
designs, — as  well  aa  from  the  perpetual  manifestation  «f 
these  to  myriads  of  intelligent  creatures  wh<Mn,  in  the  «z- 
ercise  of  His  sovereign  goodness.  Ho  hath  formed  ei^tiAe 
to  the  full  extent  of  their  capacity,  of  sharing  in  His  etoraal 
beatitude  without  any  diminution  of  His  own.     Instead  of 
exhibiting,  like  the  Supreme  Brahm  of  Hinduism,  an  infini- 
tude of  selfishness,  calculated  to  stimulate  some  of  the  wont 
propensities  in  man,  the  example  of  Jehovah  embodies  ao 
infinitude  of  disinterested  benevolence,  fitted  and  designed 
to  summon  forth  all  that  is  noble  in  human  or  angelic  na~ 
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turn.    In  the  history  of  the  divine  government,  there  is 
mealed  to  us  one  fact,  above  and  beyond  all  other  facts, — 
Aitniige  and  peculiar  fact,  that  stands  isolated  in  solitary 
gnndeHT  amid  the  depths  of  an  unfathomable  eternity, — a 
pud  and  mysterious  fact  that  has  been,  is  now,  and  ever 
viD  be,  the  theme  of  wonder  and  admiration  to  the  hosts  of 
lioly  intelligences  which  swell  the  triumphs  of  the  divine 
goodness, — ^the  unparalleled  fact — that  He  who  created  all 
tliiiigSi  and  without  whom  was  not  any  thing  made  that  was 
made, — that  He  who  "planted  heaven^s  bright  arch,  and  bade 
the  planets  roll,^  should  condescend  to  assume  the  form  of 
one  of  the  feeblest,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  unworthy 
of  the  oreatores  he  had  made, — and  this  too,  that  he  might 
bleed  and  die  on  Galvary'^s  cross,  in  order  to  rescue  a  ship- 
wieoked  world  from  the  fiery  surges  of  divine  wrath,  and 
bad  its  Ransomed  occupants  to  the  peaceful  haven  far  re- 
moved from  the  windy  storm  and  tempest !    Oh,  in  the  view 
of  a  fiMst  so  marvellous,  exhibiting  love  so  unspeakable,  are 
we  not  dudlenged  to  crush  every  uprising  of  ignoble  emo- 
tion !    Are  we  not  challenged,  by  the  constraining  influence 
of  a  motive  which  ought  to  prove  resistless  because  it  is 
diriDe,  to  impide  our  wretched  selfishness,  and  nail  it  to  the 
aooarwd  tree! 

Besides  recognising  the  existence  of  one  Great  Spirit, 
Hindnism  does  homage  to  the  grandest  and  most  peculiar 
of  divinely  revealed  facts,  by  distinctly  acknowledging  the 
existenee  of  a  sacred  triad  or  trinity ^  as  well  as  the  incama- 
IJM  ^<foif)r,  to  accomplish  certain  deliverances  for  mankind. 
True  it  is  that  while  the  distinctive  names  are  retained,  the 
bets  themselves,  like  all  others,  are  strangely  metamorphosed 
into  the  grossest  errors.  The  Trinity  of  Hinduism  is  a  per- 
fwt  eontrast  to  the  Trinity  of  Christianity,  in  its  divine  con- 
•titation ;  as  well  as  in  the  character,  ofiices,  and  functions 
of  its  sacred  persons.  The  incarnations  of  Hinduism  are  the 
most  extravagant  caricatures  of  the  truth.  Many  incama- 
tions  of  the  gods  are  described  at  length;  but  those  of 
Vudmn,  the  second  person  of  the  triad,  are  the  most  cele- 
brated. Of  these,  too,  there  are  ten  which  have  risen  to  pre- 
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eminenoe  above  the  rest.  They  were  designed  to  accomptuh 
some  good  in  rescuing  the  fabric  of  the  world  from  the 
water  of  a  deluge ;  or  the  Vedaa  from  terrific  iiionsterB ;  or 
the  earth  from  giants  and  wicked  men.  They  are  also  des- 
tined to  realize  not  a  little  evil ;  and  to  exhibit  a  great  deal 
of  what  was  worse  than  ridiculous.  In  all  these  respects  thej 
can  never  be  named,  except  as  contraattng  with  the  inoania- 
tion  of  our  Immanuel.  Apart  from  the  design  and  the  ob- 
jects to  bo  accomplished,  let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the 
character  of  the  persons  incarnate.  Take  hy  far  thehappielt, 
Jizireet,  and  mogt  p^r/nct  af  tktm ;  namely,  Vishnu,  in  the  form 
of  Krishna.  In  this  form  he  was  cradled  and  educated  among 
shepherds.  In  his  earlier  days  he  was  occupied  in  tending 
herds  and  flocks.  His  youthful  associates  were  the  herd  hoys 
and  milkmaids.  When  yet  an  infant  he  began  to  manifest  hi» 
divinity,  by  the  performanco  of  wonderful  feats, — assummg 
new  and  strange  formfl,^uplifting  a  huge  mountain,  which  ha 
held  "  over  the  heads  of  the  villagers  and  their  cattle  during 
a  storm," — destroying  a  multitude  of  serpents,  monsters. 
giants,  and  tyrants.  The  fancy  of  the  poet  has  done  its  ut- 
most to  pourtray  the  outward  beauty,  and  to  embellish  the 
person,  of  the  favourite  Krishna.  He  is  represented  as  "  per- 
fect in  loveliness ;  the  bloom  of  eternal  youth  rests  on  hu 
countenance ;  his  eyes  beam  with  immortal  radiance ;  the 
fragrancy  of  celestial  flowers  breathes  eternally  around  him; 
and  he  is  distinguished  by  a  garland  of  roses,  of  jessumne, 
and  of  myrtle,  which  encircles  the  divine  symmetry  of  his 
-waist,  and  gracefully  descends  in  blooming  and  odoriferous 
wreaths  to  his  feet."  And  yet,  with  all  his  external  beauty, 
enhanced  as  it  was  by  the  decorations  of  art,  what  was 
the  character  of  the  incarnate  divinity  I  In  his  youth,  he 
selected  sixteen  thousand  shephordesses,  with  whom  be 
"  sported  away  his  hours  in  tho  gay  revelries  of  dance  and 
eong,''  as  well  as  in  all  the  wantonnesses  and  levities  of 
unhallowed  pleasure.  In  a  quarrel  with  a  certain  monarch 
respecting  some  point  of  precedency,  he  became  so  enraged 
that  he  out  off  the  head  of  his  rival.  He  was  in  the  habit 
of  practising  all   manner  of  roguish  and  deceitful   tricks. 
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With  the  most  deliberate  acts  of  falsehood  and  of  theft  he 
mB  more  than  once  chargeable.    And  at  his  door  must  be 
Ud  the  guilt  of  many  abominations  over  which  Christian 
pnritjr  mnot  for  ever  dr^w  the  veil.     What  a  contnut  to  all 
tins  is  the  character  of  our  incarnate  Bedeemeir !     In  his 
Mie  alone  do  we  meet  with  one  isolated  instance  of  a  per- 
'  )kf  <Hrig;iiial  in  human  form.    Of  all  the  infinite  variety  of 
objects  that  has  ever  come  within  the  sphere  of  observation^ 
the  ehamcter  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  stands  singular  and 
nnmalled — the  only  solitary  example  within  the  whole  range 
of  lepoited  phenomena,  of  absolute  perfection,  of  unspotted 
esoeDenoe.     This  solitary  specimen  of  inimitable  perfection 
tty  be  contemplated  as  a  beautiful  whole,  in  the  combined 
UNmUage  of  excellencies  which  constitute  that  one  trans- 
fmni  nndivided  character  which  was  '-  without  sin.""    Or, 
its  mnponent  parts  may  be  examined  in  detail,  in  those 
mitiplied  exhibitions  of  it  in  the  sacred  pages,  which,  to  our 
narrow  view,  may  appear  as  the  manifestations  of  so  many 
sepanite  sad  independent  principles.    For,  as  in  the  natural 
would,  the  light  of  the  sun,  when  reflected  from  the  distant 
moontain,  is  blue — when  reflected  from  the  evening  horizon, 
it  is  red — when  reflected  from  many  a  fleecy  cloud,  it  is 
ydlowj — and  so  of  the  rest ;— each  colour  is  perfect  in  itself ; 
and  all  combined  form  a  perfect  whole, — and  this  perfect 
iriicde  is  a  pure  unsullied  whiteness : — So,  in  the  moral  world, 
that  holiness  which  characterised  our  Redeemer,  the  great 
Sm  of  Bighteousness,  when  connected  with  benefits,  is  grati- 
tude—vriien  connected  with  injuries,  it  is  forgiveness — when 
eomieeted  with  distress,  it  is  compassion, — and  so  of  the 
rat^-Each  exhibition  is  perfect  in  itself;  and  all  combined 
oske  a  perfect  whole, — and  that  perfect  whole  is  a  pure  and 
ipotless  holiness,— -even  that  holiness  which  is  perfect  con- 
hnaltj  to  the  will  of  God,  and  the  common  bond  which  unites 
and  harmonizes  the  whole  spiritual  universe, — that  holiness 
iriiich,  attracting  to  itself  all  that  is  beauteous,  and  estimable, 
and  of  good  report,  forms  the  very  concentration  of  all  con- 
ceivable moral  excellence  ;  and  which,  therefore,  necessarily 
rendered  its  divine  possessor  '^  the  fairest  of  the  sons  of 
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men,* — "  the  ehief  among  tea  thonnod,  and  altoget 
lovely." 

The  true  Qod  u  to  be  devoutly  worshipped  and  ado: 
not  merely  in  lolittuy  eeclumoo,  or  in  the  piivaoy  fit 
dmnestio  oirole,  but  in  the  pablio  saaotuary  amid  the  an 
Mies  of  the  people.  On  this  important  theme  how  pred 
how  oonsistent,  |,how  BobHrne^the  repreaeutatlona  of 
Bible  !  Hinduism  Btill  retaina  all  the  loftiest  terms  ezp 
nve  of  adoration  and  toonkip,  prayar  and  praise  ;  bat  ni 
theee  what  vain,  and  foolish,  and  wicked  oonoeptiom  < 
it  eonvey!  What  horrid  and  monstrous  practices  < 
it  inculcate!  Hinduism  has  ita  public  templrs  too. 
what  are  thoy  I  Black,  and  sullen,  and  stupendous  ] 
reared  in  the  fabled  recesses  of  a  past  eternity,  and  oon 
the  whole  land  with  their  deadly  shade.  Who  are  wtm 
ped  therein  i  Not,  as  may  readily  be  supposed,  not 
high  and  the  holy  One  that  inhabitetb  eternity,  bot  I 
hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  deities  instead ; — thus  n 
ing  one  of  Satan'a  mightiest  triumphs,  when,  as  if  in  ( 
derision  of  heaven's  economy,  with  its  one  Lord  of  on 
trolled  dominion,  and  myriads  of  myriads  of  adoring 
shippers,  he  has  succeeded  in  implanting  the  vile  delii 
that  the  number  of  the  worshipped  may  be  treble  that  ol 
worshippers  !  Who  and  whence  are  these !  Practical!; 
are  still  directed  to  the  cUy,  and  the  wood,  and  the  ttb 
and  are  told  that  the  infatuated  people  ransack  he 
above,  and  earth  below,  and  the  waters  under  the  earth 
vital  forms  after  which  to  shape  and  fashion  their  lif 
divinities.  And,  when  all  vital  forms  have  been  ezhaui 
they  next  task  their  ingenuity  and  rook  their  imagiqi 
in  combining  these  into  an  endless  variety  of  unnatural  i 
ponnds,  to  which  may  emphatically  be  Applied  the  laa^ 
of  the  Christian  poet, — 


.'  All  monitniuB,  all  prodigioua  Uiings ; 


Alxmiiiiable,  unutterable,  aad  wot, 

Than  fables  yet  havs  feigned,  or  fear  conceived, — 

Gorgoni,  and  hydras,  and  chimeras  dire." 

And  oh,  what  an  appalling  spectacle,  every  where  to 
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mnltitades  endowed  with  reasonable  souls  and  immor- 
ki  tpntBf  rending  the  air  with  the  deafening  shout, — 
"fiabdd,  these  be  thy  gods,  O  Hindustan !  ^ 

Knowing  how  often  and  in  what  aggravated  forms  man 
kth  violated  the  divine  law,  in  thought,  word,  and  deed, — 
kw  utterly  incapable  he  is,  in  his  fallen,  sinful  estate,  of 
aon^lying  with  its  unmitigated  demands, — and  how  impos- 
■Ue  it  iS|  without  an'  absolute  fulfilment  of  its  minutest 
nqoisitioiis^  to  inherit  eternal  life, — we  are  driven  in  despair 
to  look  anmnd  us  for  some  finithed  ivhgtUfUionary  obedience. 
Bnt  instoad  of  seeking  refuge  in  the  all-perfect  everlasting 
i^hteoaflnefls  wrought  out  by  the  Divine  Redeemer, — probed 
■  whieh  we  may  challenge  the  law  of  vengeance  itself  to 
beoome  the  law  of  recompense, — Hinduism,  while  it  unquali- 
iedly  aeknowledges  the  necessity  of  a  perfect  righteousness, 
biddly  aorames  the  possibility  of  man's  working  out,  by  deeds 
ofmaritia  righteousness  of  his  own,  which  must  confer  a 
n|^  and  title  to  claim  a  share  of  the  felicities  of  heaven,  or 
the  ineftUe  beatitude  of  the  Eternal  Spirit.     Its  principal 
end  and  design,  like  that  of  all  pagan  and  infidel  philosophy, 
is  to  eherish  in  the  corrupt  heart  of  lapsed  man,  the  seed 
and  rudiment  of  the  covenant  of  works, — ^to  promote  to  the 
utmost,  the  spirit  of  that  proud  self-depondonce ;  the  spirit 
of  that  heaven-defying  self-righteousness  which  has  been 
cm^hatioally  styled  the  heresy  of  old  nature^ — to  prove,  how, 
witibout  the  infusion  of  divine  grace  or  any  obligation  at  all 
to  the  divine  mercy,  man  may  raise  himself  to  a  state  of 
integrity  and  perfection,  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  own  inhe- 
nnt  powers,  and  the  vigorous  application  of  his  own  self- 
enltivated  &culties — ^yea,  madly  to  attempt  to  demonstrate 
how  wn,  weak,  and  sinful  man  may,  by  his  own  unaided 
eflhrta,  beoome  possessed  on  earth  of  something  like  plenary 
omnipotence, — ^may,  without  any  interposition  on  the  part 
of  God,  scale  the  empyrean  heavens — and,  overleaping  the 
gulph  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite,  may  finally  incor- 
porate himself  with  the  very  essence  of  the  Supreme  Spirit ! 
Knowing  man'^s  guilt,  as  a  violator  of  the  divine  law,  and 
Ins  consequent  desert  of  eternal  punishment, — how  the  per- 
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sonal  rtidurance  of  the  threatened  penalties  would  consign 
him  to  irremediable  perdition, — and  how  the  heavena  and 
the  earth  shall  paas  away,  sooner  than  one  jot  or  tittle  of 
these  penalties  shall  be  abated, — we  naturally  inquire  after 
some  all-m^dent  atonement  for  trami/ression.  But  instead 
of  pointing  to  the  one-atoning  aacrific^e  of  infinite  value,— 
the  mysteriouH  all-prevailing  sacrifice  of  the  incarnate  Deity, 
—Hinduism,  while  it  distinctly  inculcates  the  ncceaaity  of 
expiation  and  atonement,  still  directs  to  the  blood  of  bulb 
and  of  goats,  and  a  thousand  varied  tortures  which  shock 
and  harrow  the  feelinge  of  humanity  ; — and  it  telle  its  de- 
luded votaries  that  these  be  the  propitiations  for  sin,  which 
satisfy  the  divine  law,  and  mollify  and  appease  its  own 
sanguinary  divinities. 

Knowing  man's  vileneas  and  pollution,  we  earnestly  seek 
for  some  fountain  that  can  cleanse  from  ein  and  alt  its  ataine. 
But  instead  of  guiding  to  that  which  was  unsealed  by  the 
death  of  the  blessed  Immanuel,  Hinduism,  while  it  strongly 
maintains  that  purification  is  indiapensable,  impels  ita  my- 
riada  of  myriads  of  blinded  followers  to  betake  themselves 
to  the  troubled  watem  of  some  turbid  earthly  Btream ;  and 
declares,  that  these  be  the  waters  which  parify  the  sonl  and 
prepare  it  for  the  joya  of  immortality. 

Knowing  how  reli^on  is  deaigned  to  exalt  the  soul  from 
earth  to  heaven,  we  look  for  ita  AaUovwI  i»fiUeneeg  on  ti$ 
mind.  But  instead  of  insuring  the  expansion  of  the  mental 
powers,  and  the  elevation  of  the  affections  to  those  objmta 
of  tranaoendent  purity  which  are  unseen  and  etem^  Hnfr- 
duiam, — while  it  dearly  recognises  the  utter  imsatisfaAtoii- 
nesB  of  all  temporal  objecta, — as  if  borne  down  tindelr  m 
conviction  of  the  utter  depravity  of  man's  moral  nature,  mi 
ita  own  hopeless  inability  to  provide  an  adequate  rawdf, . 
either  enjoins  its  unhappy  victims  at  once  to  etrive  and  ex- 
tirpate the  moral  powera  (uid  senaibilitiea  altogether;  ot 
labours  to  reduce  them  under  an  all-abaorbing  aystem  «f 
reli^ous  mechanism,  which  soon  entwinea  itaelf  around  every 
faculty,  checks  every  noble  aspiring,  cramps  every  energy, 
impedea  every  genial  current  of  thought  and  feeling,  tiQ  tbe 
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whole  fldnl  beoomes  duggish,  frozen,  and  oheerleBS,  like  the 
ioe^diaiiied  hills  and  waters  of  an  arctio  winter. 

Knowing  the  vi9i<m$  of  wnmingled /uiure  hK$8  which  cheer 
the  fiuthful  in  their  pilgrimage  through  the  wilderness  of 
life, — how  they  exult  in  the  assured  hope  of  being  conducted 
to  the  Tery  fountainhead  of  divine  pleasures,  a  single  draught 
of  which  mi^t  eternally  satisfy,  and  yet  every  moment  is 
fiDed  with  new  delights,  new  ravishments, — ^how  the  fountain 
itself  shall  oveiflow  into  rivers,  whose  tides  of  love  and  joy 
swdl  higher  and  hi^er,  so  that  every  succeeding  measure 
of  time  most  superabound  more  than  that  which  preceded 
it, — and  how,  after  mjrriads  of  ages,  countless  as  the  atoms 
iHhioh  ooostitute  the  material  universe,  shall  have  rolled  away, 
there  will  still  remain  immeasurable  heights,  unfathomable 
depthfli,  and  incomprehensible  lengths  and  breadths  of  divine 
ineflUble  bliss  to  be  enjoyed  as  the  gladsome  heritage  of 
the  rij^teons : — Knovring  all  this,  we  earnestly  inquire  what 
prospeets  Hinduism  holds  out  to  its  hosts  of  willing  wor- 
shippen!  But  instead  of  leading  them  to  contemplate  the 
joys  and  pleasures  which  are  at  God's  right  hand,yi^  ever^ 
mon$,  as  their  endurinp  portion,  it  destines  one  to  migrate 
throng  millions  of  painful  future  births, — another,  to  aim 
at  a  Umporary  abode  in  a  region  of  unbounded  sensual 
indnlgencies, — and  a  third,  the  most  perfect  of  all,  to  aspire 
after  a  literal  absorption  in  the  Deity,  which  amounts  to  a 
Iqm  of  individuality  or  personal  identity,  that  is,  in  very 
truth,  to  a  total  extinction  of  self-consciousness ; — and  thus, 
the  very  highest  reward  which  that  gloomy  system  offers  to 
its  degraded  votaries,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  last 
expedient  of  the  sceptic  and  the  scoffer,  the  horrid  annihila- 
tkm  of  the  Atheist ! 

But  enou^ : — ^when  in  this  nuumer  we  take  the  complete 
ramd  of  Hinduism,  and  survey  it  in  all  its  parts  and  in 
every  form,  and  still  find  that  it  every  where  spreads  out 
MSnre  us,  like  a  dark  and  boundless  universe, — 

^  Where  eU  life  dies,  and  death  livee,**— 

Oh,  dumld  we  not  be  ready  to  exclaim : — Better  far  escape 
from  the  darkness  and  the  gloom  which  the  great  enemy  of 
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God  and  man  hath^  strewn  over  the  broad  and  shining  i 
mosphere  of  tmth  in  the  benighted  reahn  of  India,  ai 
follow  at  onoe  the  Greek  and  Soman  poets  in  their  goigeo 
fictions,  and  dwell  with  them  in  imagination  amid  the  bowe 
of  the  Fortunate  Islands,  and  luxuriate  amid  the  loveliness  • 
the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides ! — ^Better  far  live  and  /ea 
on  the  aetn»wledg0d  mmings  of  faney^  and  sink. into  tl 
grave  amid  the  dreams  of  poetry,  than  pretend  to  live  an 
feast^  like  these  poor  idolaters,  on  carruptumi  ofdiwue  Intf 
and  fnodt  repre^mM^wM  of  the  designs  ofhecnen,  and  the 
sink  into  the  grave,  deluded,  unhappy,  and  forlorn  !  An 
ought  not  all  who  have,  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  named  tl 
name  of  Jesus,  and  thereby  drunk  out  of  the  fount  itself  ^ 
heavenly  bliss,  to  be  more  than  ever  prepared  to  retu 
a  quick  and  sympathetic  response  to  our  petition,  when^  i 
order  to  demolish  so  gigantic  a  fabric  of  idolatry  and  supe 
stition,  we  now  call  upon  them  to  consecrate  their  prayei 
their  substance,  and  their  lives,  to  the  promotion  of  tl 
great  work  of  redeeming  love  a;mong  all  the  kindreds  of  ti 
nations ! 

We  cannot,  however,  conclude  without  observing,  that 
every  nominally  Christian  community,  there  are  two  distin 
classes  on  whose  minds  all  statements  like  the  precedii 
produce  very  different,  and  even  opposite  effects.  In  regai 
to  the  one  class,  the  bare  mention  of  the  fact  that  su< 
multitudes  are  perishing  so  miserably  for  lack  of  knowledg 
will  operate  with  irresistible  potency,  awaken  the  livelie 
sympathy,  and  arouse  to  the  most  vigorous  endeavours  1 
relieve  the  spiritually  destitute.  And  why !  Because  the 
own  souls  have  been  previously  made  alive  to  the  infinii 
evil  and  danger  of  sin,  the  glories  of  redemption,  and  tl 
realities  of  eternity.  On  the  other  class  the  same  statema 
of  facts  will  produce  no  such  effects.  And  why !  Beoani 
their  own  souls  have  not  yet  been  awakened,  not  yet  r 
newed,  not  yet  sanctified,  and,  consequently,  not  yet  su 
ceptible  of  spiritual  impression.  Now,  if  the  souls  of  mi 
be  unawakened  from  the  lethargy  of  nature  ;  destitute  df 
proper,  healthy,  renovated  tone  ;  devoid  of  moral  and  c^ii 
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toal  mifloeptibility, — ^no  expression  of  spiritual  wants  and 
oiihdies  can  affect  them;  no  spiritual  miseries,  however 
dreadAil ;  no  spiritual  dangers,  however  appalling ;  no  spiri- 
tual cries  for  help,  however  piercing,  can  produce  a  vital 
•jmpathy — a  deep  and  enduring  impression — a  keen  and 
keui-fltirring  concern  for  the  spiritually  wretched.     To  the 
people  who  are  thus  devoid  of  spiritual  susceptibility,  or,  in 
other  words,  unregenerate^ — and  these,  alas,  compose  the 
fearfiil  majority  of  every  community, — we  might  present 
pictnree  of  spiritual  woe,  and  images  of  spiritual  horror,  and 
yet  utterly  fail  in  awakening  that  deep-toned  sensibility 
wiiich  would  rush  forth  resistlessly,  like  the  electric  fluid,  to 
iU  proper  object.     Indeed,  to  address  such  persons  at  all  on 
nch  subjects  as  the  present,  seems  like  beating  the  air  to 
eiieit  light,  or  striking  the  flinty  rock  to  cause  the  waters 
to  gush   out ; — or,  if  one  becomes  impassioned  with  his 
theme,  he  can  only,  in  their  eye,  exhibit  a  spectacle  similar 
to  that  of  the  man  who,  in  the  heat  of  enthusiasm,  the  fer- 
vour of  passion,  or  the  madness  of  despair,  would  turn  round 
and  oaO  upon  the  glittering  stream,  and  the  shady  grove, 
and  the  ragged  rock,  to  listen  to  his  plaint,  to  sympathize 
with  him  in  his  sorrow,  to  rejoice  with  him  in  his  joy. 

In  the  case,  then,  of  such  persons  as  those  now  described, 
what  10  the  true  way  of  securing  the  necessary  attention  to 
the  wants  and  imploring  cries  of  the  heathen  I  The  only 
true,  the  only  infallible  way  must  be,  first  to  excite  a  spiri- 
tual susceptibility  in  their  own  minds, — to  awaken  in  them- 
iiiwv  a  Uvdjf  personal  concern  for  the  salvation  of  their  own 
smh.  This  grand  end  being  once  accomplished,  the  most 
birren  statement  of  spiritual  destitution  will  suffice.  This 
left  undone,  all  facts  and  arguments  will  prove  of  little  or  no 
avail.  If  facts,  and  arguments,  and  vivid  representations 
were  visible,  tangible,  measureable  quantities,  we  might  raise 
them,  pile  above  pile,  till  in  bulk  the  aggregate  equalled 
the  lofty  mountains — ^possessed  of  force  more  than  sufficient 
to  crush  into  atoms  all  dwarfish  objections,  and  so  over- 
whelm the  soul, — ^but  not  sufficient  to  melt  it  into  the  ten- 
derness of  spiritual  sympathy,  or  subdue  it  into  the  calm 
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rei^luteiieAs  of  dpiritud  conviction.  To  effect  this  end,  tl 
soul  iatist  be  brought  into  contact  with  another  substanc 
eveA  the  iin^peridiable  Word  of  God.  To  this  union  of  tl 
lioid  and  "vrord  nnist  be  applied  the  baptism  of  fire — ^tl 
Aronsing  life-giving  energy  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Then,  i 
deed^  would  dai^lmesB  be  suddenly  exchanged  for  light,  ax 
coIditeSB  fyt  twrmth,  and  deadness  for  vitality,  and  impen 
trable  hilrdiieflB  for  the  quick  and  ready  susceptibility 
eveiy  AoiA  and  spiritual  impression ; — ^and  then  would  tl 
bar^  ifateni^ii  about  dead  and  dying  men — miserable  m< 
daily  sihkiiig  into  the  abyss  of  an  unprovided  etermty- 
6aitile  those  iwakened  susceptible  spirits  to  rush  forth  i 
ilttataiieously  to  the  relief  of  the  perilling — ay,  though  tl 
^06^  of  the  eflbrt  Were  death ! 

Ghi  iSien,  f h^  the  Lord  wotdd  rend  His  heavens,  iIbci 
Mkie  ixhrd  as  ni  the  days  of  old,  and  pour  out  the  plentifi 
eSitfloii  6f  His  Holy  Spirit,  without  whose  almighty  enettjg 
ho  cKMft  ^  dead  in  tr^s^asses  and  sins'*  can  ever  be  quicli^^ 
01^  sav^ly  impressed!  Oh,  that  thousands  and  teM  i 
thousands  in  every  city  and  district  of  this  professed  Chri 
tian  land,  were  stirred  up  to  cry  out.  What  must  we  do  1 
be  saved?  For  then, — but  not  till  then, — would  all  oi 
entreaties  and  all  our  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  perishii 
heathen  be  cheerfully  and  universally  responded  to ; — ^the 
would  contributions  be  spontaneously  poured  in  rich  profhsii 
into  the  Christian  treasury; — then,  would  thousands  at 
tens  of  thousands  of  prayers  be  daily  ascending  into  the  ea 
of  Jehovah,  Lord  of  hosts ; — then,  would  the  arm  of  Oom 
potence  be  moved  by  a  power  which  Omnipotence  aloi 
can  bestow ; — then,  would  the  streams  of  grace  desoei 
like  rain  upon  the  mown  grass,  or  showers  that  water  tl 
spring ; — ^then,  might  the  earth  be  made  to  yield  her  riche 
increase,  and  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with  the  glory  of  tl 
great  Jehovah ; — and  theii  might  •  all  kindreds,  and  tnik 
and  nations,  be  ready  to  combine  in  one  song— one  univeni 
shout  of  hallelujah  unto  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  thrOiJ 
and  to  the  Lamb  for  ever  apd  ever. — Amen. 


CHAPTER  III. 


M 


'KiCnCAL  SKETCHES  OP  80MB  OP  THE  LEADING  SUPERSTITIONS  AND 

IDOLATRIES  OF  EASTERN  INDIA. 


Ckuieal  Enih/imam  of  Sir  W,  Jones^  when  approaching  the 
^Wiit  of  India-^^  VUdeni  disturbance  of  such  an  emotion  in  the 
^kd  of  a  Chfritiian^  on  the  sudden  appearance  of  one  of  the  most 
^firmted  idol  temples^^uggemath,  the  horrors  and  extent  of  his 
^eotMp — Sagor  Island^  and  its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  annual 
fS^nmB  The  zeal  of  the  heathen  contrasted  with  the  indifference 
^  prefissing  Christians — Physical  aspect  of  the  hanks  of  the 
Gmsgea  compared  with  the  moreU  aspect  of  the  natives — Human 
iodissjioaiing  on  the  sufface  of  the  stream — Causes  of  so  painful 
a^  speeiacU'^Various  exemplifications — Murders  in  the  name  of 
hmoHJhf  and  religion — Contrast  of  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel — The 
wrsUppers  of  Shiva,  their  clay  symbols  and  morning  orisons — 
BssidiM  the  daily  ceremonies^  great  annual  festivals  celebrated  in 
hnmmr  &f  the  principal  Divinities — Two  selected  as  examples — 
llf  Goddess  Durga,  her  character  and  exploits — Detailed  account 
ffhn  atmual  festival,  with  its  multittule  of  temporary  imageSy 
fs  free-will  offerings,  bloody  sacrifices,  and  grotesque  pro- 
^Liberality  of  heathens  contrasted  with  the  scanty  contri- 
tetoat  qf professing  Christians — Reflections  on  the  final  triumphs 
^tke  Gospel  over  the  superstitions  and  idolatries  of  the  Ganges 
^The  Goddess  Kali^  her  sanguinary  character  and  worship — 
tks  Patroness  of  thieves  and  murderers —  The  Charak  Pujah, 
*f  swinging  festival — Various  self-inflicted  tortures  described^^ 
Aeo9uni  of  the  great  day  of  the  festival,  when  multitudes  resort  to 
At  esMrated  temple  of  Kali'gJiat,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cal- 
^^^tk^-^Sketeh  of  the  appearance  of  the  g^'oups  of  devotees,  of  the 
temple  and  monster^block  of  the  idol — Cruel  practices  of  the  wor- 
9k^fper9^-'Their  frantic  revelries  contrasted  with  the  solemnities 
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of  a  ChritHan  SeMath  in  CfrecU  Britain — Call  upon  Chris 
to  come  firth  to  ^  thti^help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty," 

When  Sir  William  Jones,  on  his  voyage  to  Bengal,  f< 
one  eyening,  on  inspecting  the  observations  of  the  day, 
India  lay  before  him,  and  Persia  on  the  left,  whilst  a  bi 
from  Arabia  blew  nearly  on  the  stem,  his  mind  caught 
at  the  enchanting  novelty  of  his  situation.  "  It  gave  : 
says  he,  ^'  inexpressible  pleasure  to  find  myself  in  the  n 
of  so  noble  an  amphitheatre,  almost  encircled  by  the 
regions  of  Asia,  which  has  ever  been  esteemed  the  nun 

scene  of  glorious  actions, — ^fertile  in  the  productions  of  hu 
geniuJB,  abounding  in  natural  wonders,  and  infinitely  div 
fied  in  the  forms  6t  religion'  and  government,  in  the  1 
manners,  customs,  and  languages,  as  well  as  in  the  feat 
and  complexions  of  men.*" 

^  Now,  suppose  any  one  of  those  whom  we  now  addre( 
fraught  with  the  love  of  God  and  of  souls,  and  bent  o 
embassy  of  mercy, — were  on  a  voyage  to  India,  and  the  ] 
of  your  destination  the  same  as  that  of  the  great  orienta 
— suppose,  too,  that  your  mind,  like  his,  were  amply  st 
with  the  richest  treasures  of  classic  lore : — suppose,  fai 
still,  that  you  were  actually  approaching  that  portion  o 
"  noble  amphitheatre""  which  the  Great  Mogul,  in  his  imp 
decrees,  constantly  designated  ^^  the  paradise  of  nations,' 
that  your  proximity  to  the  wondrous  scene  had  enkindled 
soul  into  unwonted  ardour,  and  had  caused  the  brig] 
visions  of  "  story  and  of  song,""  to  start  into  seeming  real 
before  the  entranced  imagination : — what  would  you  ei 
first  to  behold ! — Nought,  it  may  be,  resembling  what  oi 
the  earlier  Mahammadan  historians  gravely  asserts  he  fo 
namely,  "  trees  of  enormous  size,  growing  out  of  the  e; 
like  other  trees,  the  substance  of  which  consisted  of  the 
est  gold," — thus  furnishing  the  antitype  of  the  otherwise 
imagery  of  our  great  Epic  Poet,  when  he  writes  of  "  an 
sial  fruits  and  vegetable  goldr  Nought  so  marvellous  as 
may  you  really  anticipate ;  and  yet,  your  expectations,  n 
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to  the  highest  pitch,  may  throw  you  into  a  fever  of  anxiety 
■for  the  first  glimpse  of  the  long  wished  for  land  of  promise. 
Suddenly  the  master  of  the  vessel  may  be  heard  joyously 
■to  exclaim,  "  Ah,  there  it  is — there  it  is  at  last.*"     "  What 
11— what  is  !^ — ^may  you  impatiently  demand — while,  with 
fluilliiig  eagerness,  you  turn  your  eyes  towards  the  shore. 
But  nothing  may  you  at  first  be  able  to  detect.     The  reason 
loon  becomes  obvious.     That  part  of  the  coast  is  low  and 
lat,  consisting  of  a  broad  sandy  beach,  thinly  skirted  with 
tnfts  of  the  cocoa,  and  other  species  of  palm-tree.     It  con- 
tains but  one  conspicuous  object, — the  summit  of  which  the 
experienced  eye  of  the  commander  had  caught  in  the  dim 
and  distant  horizon,  long  before  the  mainland  appeared. 
And  what  is  this !    It  is  the  loftiest  object  with  which  that 
legion  is  adorned  or  desecrated, — an  object,  the  name  of 
idiich  the  labours  of  the  Christian  philanthropist  have  ren- 
dered as  fiEuniliar  as  any  household  sound, — ^an  object  which 
oor  hardy  mariners  have  turned  to  far  better  account  than 
the  native  proprietors ;    since,  from  its  towering  promi- 
nence, it  is  used  by  them  as  their  principal  sea  mark  in 
gmdiDg  them  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges : — it  is  none 
other  than  the  celebrated  pagoda  or  temple  of  Juggemath 
mOriBsa. 

The  temple  of  Juggemath,  or  rather  Jagat-nath,  ^^  the 
lord  of  the  world  !^ — A  glorious  title  impiously  attributed  t6 
the  senseless  object  which  bears  it,  as  if  in  daring  insult  to 
the  Majesty  of  heaven, — ^yet  well  befitting,  as  expressive  of 
that  despotic  '^  lordship^  which  has,  from  generation  to  gene- 
ntion,  been  exercised  over  the  myriads  of  '*  a  world  lying  in 
widkedness,'"  who  have  fallen  victims  to  its  destructive  sway. 
Ah !  if  you  possess  the  spirit  of  Christian  zeal  and  love,  how 
BDst  your  classic  musings  be  cruelly  broken  in  upon  and  dis- 
persed at  the  utterance  of  that  tragic  name !  And,  when  at 
length  your  own  eyes  are  fastened  on  the  huge  red  granite 
pile,  how  must  the  gay  visions  of  fancy  evanish  before  the 
nsh  of  other  recollections,  and  widely  differing  associations  t 
While  actually  gazing  at  it,  can  you  help  recalling  to  romem- 
bnmce  aU  that  you  had  ever  read  or  heard  of  the  scene 
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before  you !  Impoflaible.  All  mnst,  eome  crowding  into  tb^ 
meatal  perapeotiye  witb  *  peoidi|i>r  Tividoaw  fi9¥^  felt  bef^pp 
And  when  you  thmk  of  the  monflteiyUoGk  of  the  idol,  Vi4 
it0  frightfiiUy  grim  and  distorted  viasge,  90  jufldy  slfW 
the  ^^  Molooh  of  the  East ;  ^  sitting  enthroned  aoud  th(# 
sands  of  msssive  sculptures^  the  representative  embleBisil 
that  cnruelty  and  vioe  whioh  constitute  the  vei^  esse^o^  4 
his  worship : — when'  you  think  of  the  countless  multitQikv 
that  anniudly  congregate  diere  from  all  parts  of  Indil 
many  of  them  measuring  the  whole  distance  of  thebr  wesqi 
pilgrimage  with  tibieir  own  bodies : — when  you  think  of  tfai 
merit-earning  austerities  constantly  practised  1^  orowds^ 
devotees  and  religious  mendioai^  around  the  precincts  4 
the  ^^  holy  city,^ — some  remaining  all  day  *^  with  thek  imd 
on  tiie  ground  and  their  feet  in  the  air ;  others  with  iMl 
bodies  entirely  covered  with  earthf — some  cnmmiog  tltfii 
eyes  with  mud  and  their  mouths  with  straw ;  while  otheis  ill 
extended  in  a  puddle  of  water,*— here,  one  man  lying  wid 
his  foot  tied  to  his  neck,  or  with  a  pot  of  fire  on  his  bieasb 
and  there,  a  third,  enveloped  in  a  net-work  of  ropes  :^— HBrhtR 
besides  these  self-inflicted  torments,  you  think  of  the  frtghtio 
amount  of  involuntary  suffering  and  wretchedness,  arisiuj 
from  the  exhaustion  of  toilsome  pilgrimages,  the  cravings  « 
famine,  and  the  scourgings  of  pestilence : — ^when  you  think  c 
the  day  of  high  festival, — ^how  the  '^  horrid  king'"  is  dragge 
forth  from  his  temple,  and  mounted  on  his  lofty  car  in  th 
presence  of  hundreds  of  thousands  that  cause  the  very  eart 
to  shake  with  shouts  of  ^^  Victory  to  Juggemathour  lord! 
— how  the  officiating  high-priest,  stationed  in  front  of  th 
elevated  idol,  commences  the  public  service  by  a  loathsow 
pantomimic  exhibition,  accompanied  with  the  utterance  c 
filthy  blasphemous  songs,  to  which  the  vast  multitude  a 
intervals  respond,  not  in  strains  of  tuneful  melody,  but  i 
loud  '^  yells  of  approbation  united  with  a  kind  of  hissuii 
applause :"" — when  you  think  of  the  carnage  that  ensues  i 
the  name  of  sacred  offering, — how,  as  the  ponderous  maohin 
rolls  on,  ^'  grating  harsh  thunder,^  one  and  another  of  th 
more  enthusiastic  votaries  throw  themselves  beneath  th 
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vkeeb,  and  are  instantly  crushed  to  pieces,  the  infatuated 
viotiiBS  of  hellish  superstition : — ^when  you  think  of  the 
nmerons  Golgothas  that  bestud  the  neighbouring  phiin, 
ihere  ^  the  dogs,  jackals,  and  vultures  seem  to  live  on  human 
pqr;^  and  of  those  bleak  and  barren  sands  that  are  for- 
fier  whitened  with  the  skulls  and  bones  of  deluded  pilgrims 
widoh  lie  bleaching  in  the  sun : — ^when  you  think  of  all  this, 
and  mneh  more,  which  Buchanan  and  others  have  committed 
to  immortal  record,  and  have  the  whole  pictured  to  the 
mind's  eye  more  vividly  than  it  had  ever  been,  in  consequence 
of  tke  iounediate  presence  of  the  temple  itself  as  an  object 
to  the  eye  of  sense, — oh,  in  the  midst  of  such  heart-rending 
leneg,  how  must  your  glowing  classical  reveries  appear  as 
ineoDgnioas  as  would  the  songs  of  boisterous  merriment  amid 
nqoienis  for  the  dead ! 

Still,  yon  may  have  no  adequate  conception  of  the  extent 
of  Jnggemath's  dominion.     You  had  heard  before  of  the 
oeUmted  temple  in  Orissa,  at  which  you  are  now  supposed 
to  be  gazing.     And,  perhaps,  your  only  consolation  may  be 
faoided  on  the  belief,  that,  in  beholding  it,  you  have  not 
oiljr  s6en  the  worst,  but  have  seen  all.     What,  then,  must 
beyoor  feelings  when  assured  of  the  contrary!     As  there 
ue  smnbers  of  sacred  rivers  in  India, — but  the  Ganges,  from 
Mng  the  most  sacred,  has  acquired  a  monopoly  of  fame, — 
io  there  are  many  shrines  of  Juggemath  in  India,  though 
the  one  at  Puri,  from  being  the  largest  and  most  venerated, 
has,  in  like  manner,  acquired  exclusive  celebrity.     In  hun- 
dieds,  or  rather  thousands  of  places,  where  there  are  no 
temides,  properly  so  called,  there  are  still  images  and  cars  of 
Jpggemath, — fashioned  after  the  model  of  the  great  proto- 
^pes  at  Orissa.     There  is  scaiyely  a  large  village  in  all  Ben- 
gd  without  its  car  of  Juggemath.   In  Calcutta  and  its  neigh- 
boorhood  there  are  scores  of  them — varying  in  size  from  a  few 
ket  up  to  thirty  or  forty  in  height.     What  a  view  must  open 
ip  ioyou  of  the  fearful  extent  and  magnitude  of  this  destruc- 
tive superstition,  when  you  try  to  realize  the  fact^  that,  on 
the  anniversary  occasion  of  the  car-festival,  all  the  millions 
of  Bengal  arc  in  motion ; — that,  when  the  great  car  at  Puri 
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is  dragged  forth  amid  the  shouts  and  acclamations  of  hull 
dreds  of  thousands  assembled  from  all  parts  of  India,  ontb^ 
very  same  day,  and  at  the  very  same  hour,  there  are  him 
dreds  of  cars  rolled  along  throughout  the  widely  scatterec 
districts  and  cities  and  villages  of  the  land : — so  that  th^ 
are  not  merely  hundreds  of  thousands,  but  literally  millions 
simultaneously  engaged  in  the  celebration  of  orgies,  « 
stfuned  with  licentiousness  and  blood,  that,  in  the  compari 
son,  we  might  almost  pronounce  the  Bacchanalia  of  Greeo 
and  Bome  innocent  and  pure ! 


Leaving  the  temple  of  Juggemath,  you  direct  your  coiir» 
eastward  to  the  estuary  of  the  Ganges, — ^glad  to  escape  froo 
the  contemplation  of  an  object  which  has  so  fatally  eclipse) 
your  bright  visions  of  India.  But  you  soon  find  that,  ba* 
as  Juggemath  may  be,  his  temple  is  only  the  beginning  c 
horrors.  Worthy  sentinel  it  verily  is,  to  be  stationed  s 
the  portals  of  so  benighted  a  land  !  ^ut  it  is  no  more  ilia 
the  sentinel. .  The  next  part  of  the  coast  which  you  reap 
is  the  Island  of  Ganga  Sagor, — where  the  great  western  ( 
holiest  branch  of  the  Ganges  unites  its  waters  with  thoi 
of  the  Indian  Ocean, — so  called  from  the  Sanskrit  appelli 
tion,  sagor,  or  sea,  and  ganga,  or  river ;  which  latter  ter 
is  now  appropriated  and  emphatically  applied  to  denote  d 
Ganges,  the  chief  of  rivers ;  on  the  same  principle  that  bM 
or  book,  is  made  to  distinguish  the  Word  of  God  as  ik 
chief  of  books.  Looking  at  the  island,  you  see  nothis 
peculiarly  attractive  about  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  fla 
swampy,  and  cheerless  shore,  bordered  with  tall  forest  tre< 
and  thick  underwood,  and  rank  putrid  vegetation, — const 
tuting  an  apparently  interminable  jungle,  which  one  migl 
easily  imagine,  as  Bishop  Heber  truly  remarks,  to  be  ^^  U 
habitation  of  every  thing  monstrous,  disgusting,  and  dange; 
ous,  from  the  tiger  and  cobra  de  capello  down  to  the  sco 
pion  and  musquito, — from  the  thunder-storm  to  the  fever 
And  yet  this  dreary  island  is  the  scene  of  one  of  the  moj 
celebrated  places  of  pilgrimage  in  India.     Its  peculiar  san 
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%  arifles  from  its  situation  at  the  junction  or  point  of  oon- 
AwDoe  of  the  Oanges  and  the  ocean, — where  the  purifying 
viitoe  of  the  waters  is  believed  to  be  mightily  increased. 
Here  there  is  a  ruinous  temple,  erected  in  honour  of  the 
gmt  sage  Eapila, — the  founder  of  one  of  the  chief  schools 
of  Indian  philosophy, — who  is  here  reverenced  as  a  god.  It 
u  nsoally  occupied  by  a  few  disciples  of  the  sage,  of  the 
dafli  of  ascetics  who  always  keep  an  arm  raised  above  their 
heidfl ; — some  of  whom  are  every  year  carried  off  to  fur- 
niBh  a  repast  to  some  of  their  voracious  neighbours  of  the 
jnogle.  Twice  in  the  year,  at  the  full  moon  in  November 
and  January,  vast  crowds  of  Hindus  resort  to  this  temple 
ttd  neighbourhood,  to  perform  obsequies  for  the  good  of 
their  deceased  ancestors,  and  to  practise  various  ablutions 
in  waters  of  such  purifying  efficacy. 

But  it  is  the  scale  of  magnitude  on  which,  as  in  the  case 
of  Jnggemath  and  other  holy  places,  the  pilgrimage  is  con- 
dnoted  that  utterly  overpowers  the  very  imagination.  The 
ittuation  being  insular,  the  pilgrims  must  provide  themselves 
with  boats  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  according  to  their  respec- 
tive  wealth  and  rank.  The  numbers  fluctuate  exceedingly, 
though  at  all  times  very  great.  This  fluctuation  ought  to  lead 
to  the  greatest  caution  in  drawing  general  conclusions  as  to 
the  increase  or  decrease  of  superstition.  A  few  years  ago, 
the  number  was  remarked  to  be  unprecedentedly  diminished. 
Some  zealous  friends  of  India,  forgetful  of  the  real  cause, — 
namely,  the  previous  visitation  of  a  tremendous  hurricane  and 
deluge,  which  swept  away  tens  of  thousands  of  the  wretched 
inhabitants,  and  left  the  rest  to  pine  under  the  pressure  of 
fiunine  and  pestilence, — were  eager  to  infer  that  the  diminu- 
tion must,  in  part  at  least,  be  attributed  to  the  effect  of  the 
public  preaching  and  animated  appeals  annually  addressed 
to  tiie  assembled  multitudes  by  a  few  faithful  and  devoted 
servants  of  the  Most  High.  It  was  concluded,  that  the 
bands  of  superstition  must  be  greatly  loosed,  and  its  fetters 
broken, — ^and  that  the  whole  fabric  must  bo  tottering  to 
the  dust.  Many  not  loss  zealous,  but  more  schooled  and 
soberized  by  sad  experience,  pronounced  the  glowing  infer- 
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eaee  to  be  prematBre.  And  Urn  eveatually  proved  to  be  the 
CMO.  At  the  January  festival  of  1837,  it  would  seem  that 
the  number  of  pilgrims  greatly  exceeded  any  thing  rememr 
bered  by  the  present  generation.  It  was  formally  announced 
in  one  of  the  public  journals  of  Calcutta,  that,  on  that  occa- 
sion, upwards  of  iud^  thauiond  boats  of  every  desoriptios 
were  actually  counted,  abreast  of  the  most  sacred  landing- 
place  on  the  island, — luid  that,  striking  an  average  from  the 
numbers  ascertained  to  be  on  board  d^erent  kinds  of  boater 
there  could  not  be  assembled  fewer  than  thrge  kmkM 
tkauiond  pilgrims,  many  of  them  from  the  most  jpsmet^ 
parts  of  India  ; — a  number  exceeding  the  eiaim  popidatioi 
of  Glasgow,  the  seocmd  most  populous  city  in  the  &iti«ll 
islands ; — a  number  exceeding  the  population  of  Perthsbira^ 
the  largest  and  most  populous  county  in  Scotland ! 

People  in  this  country  are  ever  apt  to  begrudge  the  time 
which  they  ate  called  to  expend  in  devotional  exercises.  His 
very  Sabbath  is  felt  to  beaburden,  because  it  isaninteRi^ 
tion  to  their  money-making  and  pleasurenaeeking  pmnppiils. 
And  as  for  sermons  or  religious  meetings  on  other  days,  th^ 
are  in  general  noted  as  nuisances.  Business,  businees»-r-pio- 
fession,  profession, — are  Oodnsilencing  words.  If  there  be 
any  aflhir  connected  with  this  world, — ^business,  labour — aU 
can  be  readily  laid  aside.  If  an  agitator,  or  a  demagogue, 
visit  one  of  our  cities,  the  poorest  artizan  can  resolve  on  hav- 
ing a  holiday.  If  there  be  any  rareeshow, — if  there  be  an 
exhibition  of  wild  beasts, — if  some  poor  jaded  irrationals  be 
goaded  on  a  race  course, — if  some  mercenary  speculator  pro- 
pose to  soar  into  the  clouds  for  the  amusement  of  his  fellows, 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  rich  and  poor  can  cut 
short  all  their  engagements,  and  abandon  all  their  labours. 
But  announce  a  day  for  solemn  fasting  and  prayer,  or  an- 
nounce any  religious  solemnity  whatsoever, — and  up  start 
hundreds  of  mock-patriots  to  declaim  about  robbing  tlie  poor 
of  their  time,  and  interfering  with  the  business,  the  pleasures, 
and  enjoyments  of  the  rich  and  powerful.  Ah,  how  different 
the  conduct  of  the  poor  devotees  of  a  fatal  superstition  in 
India  !     They,  at  least,  are  sincere.     And  in  proof  of  Uieir 
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nnoerity,  they  submit  to  sacrifices  of  time,  and  comfort,  and 
vttlth.  Because  they  believe  that  some  inexplicable  holy 
iduenoe  will  be  conmiunicated  f>y  a  visit  to  the  dark,  dis- 
Bil,  and  deadly  island  of  Ganga  Sagor,  hundreds  of  thou- 
osdg  will  annually  abandon  their  families  and  their  homes ; 
they  will  travd  for  months  exposed  to  manifold  discomforts 
ud  dangers, — ^penuiy  and  famine  and  pestilence  often  star- 
ing them  in  the  face ;  they  will  persevere,  though  numbers 
of  Aeir  eompanions  fall  by  the  way,  an  unresisting  prey 
to  bods  of  the  air  and  beasts  of  the  field  ;  they  will  perse- 
mn,  though  they  themselves  be  sinking  under  accumulated 
MtftiiiigB, — ^though  death  hover  over  them  with  menacing 
nngs,  and  they  have  the  certain  prospect  of  leaving  their 
tunmm  strewn  in  a  far  distant  land,  unnoticed  and  un- 
IKtied,  unburied  and  unknown.  Would  that  the  misguided 
vsl  of  myriads  of  deluded  pilgrims  in  the  East  might  put 
■to  diame  the  criminal  worldliness  and  indifference  of  nominal 
pnfiMion  in  this  highly  favoured  land  ! 

After  reaching  the  scene  of  pilgrimage,  how  many  of  both 
•asoiy — particularly  the  aged, — present  themselves  as  eL/ree- 
irV  offering  to  the  insatiable  guardian  deities  of  the  conse- 
mted  spot !      How  many  have  been  involtmtarily  sacri- 
fised  !     The  Prophet  asks,  ^^  Can  a  woman  forget  her  suck- 
ing child,  that  she  should  not  have  compassion  on  the  son 
of  her  womb  !^     Superstition  at  once  responds,  ^^  She  may 
feiget.^ — And  if  the  watery  shrine  at  Ganga  Sagor  were 
snimated  and  vocal,  it  could  with  direful  emphasis  re-echo 
the  response,  ^^  She  has  ten  thousand  times  forgotten.'"   For 
tUre  is  the  unhallowed  spot,  and  the  January  festival  the 
lolemn  occasion  on  which  hundreds  of  mothers  were  wont, 
in  fulfilment  of  solenm  vows,  to  throw  their  unconscious 
flniling  infeuits  into  the  turbid  waters  ! — And,  oh  !  horrid 
to  relate ! — They  bewailed  the  sacrifice  as  lost,  and  the 
gods  onpropitiated,  if  these  commissioned  not  the  shark 
and  other  monsters  of  the  deep  to  crush  and  devour  their 
li^dess  oflbpring  before  their  own  eyes  !     Blessed  be  God, 
the  open  and  public  sacrifice  of  children  on  occasion  of  the 
great  festiviJ,  is  now  prohibited  by  the  British  Government. 
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But,  while  the  sentimentfl  of  tbo  people  remain  unchangecl,iio 
enftctment  of  GoTemment  aui  wholly  suppress  the  cruel  rite. 

It  may  be  alleged  that  these  particular  sacrifices  ar 
where  reoommended  in  the  Hindu  Shastros  ; — and  that  it 
may  thenoe  be  inferred  that  they  must  be  as  contrary  to 
HinduiBm  as  they  are  revolting  to  bumaoity.  But  such  on 
allegation,  erea  if  well  foonded,  would  by  no  means  legitiou- 
tize  the  inference.  TWvre  aie  fundamental  principles  inffin- 
duitm,  toietice  tieproprietjr  and  relimous  meriforiautnegs  ofx'iA 
$acrijice$  muttybtlow  at  a  natitral  and  necessary  eonsequenet. 
A  Bolenm  vow  to  the  gods,  made  in  peculiar  circumetaucea, 
has  all  the  force  of  a  religious  ordinance,  and  its  fuKUmeol 
is  held  equally  obligatory  a«  any  divinely  revealed  pre- 
cept. Henoe,  it  matters  little  that  public  sacrifices  of  help- 
less children  are  prohibited  at  Sagor.  As  long  as  Hindu- 
ism reigns  dominant,  motheis  will  still  make  vows,  and 
devote  their  offipring  to  the  gods, — and  hundreds  of  chil- 
dren will  umually  perish  by  the  imnatural  hands  of  those 
who  gave  them  birth.  By  the  prohibition  of  infanticido  at 
Sagor,  one  of  the  outlets  of  the  great  stream  of  superstition 
may  be  forcibly  obstructed ;  but  the  stream  itself  is  uot 
thereby  drained  off,  neither  is  its  violence  in  aught  dimi- 
nished. It  is  only  made  to  change  one  of  its  channels.  And 
BO  long  as  the  fountainhead  overflows  in  copiousness,  feeding 
the  mighty  current  oa  it  rolls  along,  one  outlet  may  be  shut 
up  after  another ;  but  no  sooner  is  the  opposing  embank- 
ment completed,  than  the  streiun  opens  up  to  itself  an 
adequate  outlet  elsewhere. 


On  leaving  the  Island  of  Sagor,  you  enter  the  broad  stream 
of  the  Ganges.  It  displays  a  very  deep  and  dark  yellow  tint. 
And  no  wonder.  For  it  has  been  calculated,  that  were  two 
thousand  East  Indiamen,  each  laden  with  fifteen  hundred 
tons,  to  sail  down  every  day  in  the  twelvemonth,  they  would 
not  transport  as  much  solid  matter  to  the  ocean  as  lb  daily 
conveyed  by  the  current  of  the  mighty  stream  itself.  In 
your  progress  upwards,  you  must  first  encounter  the  dismal 
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mod  banks,  and  dingy  forests,  and  impenetrable  thickets  of 
the  lower  Sunderbunds, — ^that  marvellous  labyrinth  of  wood 
tod  water,  formed  by  the  crossing  and  recrossing  of  innu- 
merable creeks  and  channehi, — the  receptacle  for  ages  of  all 
manner  of  destmctiye  creatures,  and  still  more  destructive 
exhajations  which  load  the  atmosphere  with  pestilence  and 
death.  For,  spots  there  are  amid  the  recesses  of  these 
gloomy  solitudes,  so  bravely  bent  on  outrivalling  the  fabled 
Styx  and  Lethe  and  Acheron  of  the  ancients,  as  to  refuse 
czutence  even  to  savage  or  reptile  life ; — solitudes  where, 
nve  when  the  tempest  rages,  silence  reigns  deep,  awful,  and 
unbroken  as  that  of  the  sepulchre. 

Ab  you  emerge  from  these  dreary  regions,  the  jungle  gra- 
dnaflj  recedes  from  the  shore.    The  banks  become  enlivened 
l)jibe  presence  of  man.  Bambu  cottages  are  seen  every  where 
to  abound,  mantled  with  creeping  plants  which  intertwine 
their  tendrils  and  their  leaves ;  and  scattered  villages  embo- 
Moed  in  plantations  of  guavas,  and  mangoes,  and  tamarinds. 
And  fields  there  are  of  fresh  and  vivid  green,  every  where 
iotenpersed  with  groves  of  towering  cocoa-palms,  which 
paoefully  wave  their  feathery  plumes  in  the  breeze, — ^and 
plantains,  and  palmiras,  and  banyans  of  rich  variegated  foli- 
^  and  plants,  and  flowering  shrubs  of  every  hue  and  colour. 
An  bespeak  th^  exuberant  bounties  of  a  gracious  God. — 
While  the  stirring  novelty  of  the  whole  scene ;  the  unimagin- 
able Inxuriance  of  the  herbage;  the  singular  exotic  appearance 
of  all  around  ;  ^^  the  green-house-liko  feel,  and  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  ;^  and  the  fresh  flush  of  vegetable  frag- 
lanoe  wafted  from  the  shore ; — ^all,  all  are  calculated  to  re- 
gale the  senses,  exhilarate  the  spirits,  and  difiuse  through 
the  whole  soul  a  strange  delirium  of  buoyant  hope  and  joy. 
Snch  pleasurable  sensations,  however,  are  doomed  to  be 
transient  and  short-lived.    You  have  escaped  from  the  region 
of  jungle  and  of  pestilence.     But  you  have  not  escaped, — 
jon  cannot  escape,  from  the  emblems  and  memorials  of  a 
loathsome  superstition.    These  seem  ever  present,  and  every 
where  present.     It  is  truly  a  land  of  bright  and  glorious 
aonshine ;  yet  a  land  of  moral  darkness  that  may  be  felt. 
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At  every  step  7011  are  irre««tiUy  reminded  of  &e  taettdinf 
tnahfdMm  mT  tb«  poet'i  eoatnct  tnd  bMwntatBsn : —  I 

What  though  the  ttfkej  bnMM  { 

Blow  toft  tier  Oefiiufu  Ue, 
And  cveiy  pTMpMt  pICMM^ 

And  maa  ^ese  U  tQ*^ — 
Whrt  Ukw^  witlt  Icriifa  killdim 

Th«  gifia  of  God  an  atnwn. 
The  heathen  in  hii  bBndnaM 

Bowi  down  to  wood  and  akme  [ 

One  of  the  firet  thinga  iriiioh  ma;  Tiolentlj  arrert  the  flow 
of  your  enjoyment,  may  be  the  diflgmtiilg  ^teotade  ^  m» 
or  more  bumui  bodies  slowly  floating  past  the  TSHsel, — stane 
white  as  snow,  others  blaok  and  bhw  in  diSbrent  stage* 
of  deoay,-HUl  of  them  imoovered ;  and  npcm  them  pereheA 
ravenoiu  Tultores,  or  oarrion  erews,  teaiii^  and  deroorinif 
the  man^^  renmaata  «f  misorable  humanity.  With  yoo* 
British  fedinga  aH  alive,  and  net  y«t  Uant«d  \iy  JkmHiarHj^ 
with  such  exhibi^na,  yon  ar%  aroused.  Yon  oaimot  bat 
remember  how,  at  home,  were  a  single  dead  body  disoo^ 
vered  in  a  stream,  it  would  create  a  sensation  throu^  the 
whole  neighbourhood ;  furnish  for  days  a  fertile  topio  for 
conjecture  and  remark  ;  and  call  forth  the  investigation  tX 
the  judges  of  the  land.  Impelled  by  your  own  sense  of 
civilized,  not  to  talk  of  Christian  deoeney,  you  loudly  vooi' 
ferate  in  the  ears  of  the  native  boatmen,  who  ply  their  craft 
all  around,  to  rescue  the  body  from  such  shameless  expoeore. 
You  are  only  laughed  to  scorn  for  your  pains.  On  ply  the 
natives  merrily  chaunting  their  boat  song  of  "  Allah,  Allafay^ 
— and  even  if  their  oars  impinge  on  the  floating  oaroaw, 
tbej  seem  to  care  no  more  than  they  would  for  the  oontadt- 
of  a  log  of  wood. 

Surprised  and  horrified,  you  inquire  into  the  oaoae  of 
such  shocking  unconcern.  The  cause  is  not  single ;  it  ia 
manifold. 

First  of  all,  with  one  or  two  unimportant  exceptiona,  aiioh 
aa  that  of  the  weaver  caste,  whose  dead  are  buried — and  tha 
Q  of  which  enjoy  the  unenviable  privilege  of  huryiag. 
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instead  of  bmnnmg  themselveci,  with  the  bodies  of  their  de- 
ceafled  hiubandB, — it  is  not  the  custom  in  that  country  to 
honour  the  departed  with  the  rites  of  sepulture.  In  the  sacred 
books  it  18  required  that  the  body  be  burnt  to  ashes  on  the 
inneral  pile — ^the  process  being  accompanied  by  various  re- 
HgioQs  ceremonies.    The  consecrated  places  for  burning  the 
dead  are  usually  at  the  ghats,  or  flights  of  steps  at  the  landing 
places  on  the  matgin  of  a  river.     These  ghats  at  all  times 
pKeeat  spectacles  the  most  disgusting  to  every  feeling  mind. 
.  The  enclosed  space  may  not  admit  of  more  than  half  a  dozen 
being  oonsmned  at  one  time, — while  a  score  or  two  may  be 
in  readiness  to  undergo  the  fiery  rite ; — some  dead,  some 
gitNuiing  in  their  last  agonies,  and  some  putrefying.   Hence 
the  noxious  effluvia  which  infect  the  atmosphere.     The  fuel 
ii  often  brought,  and  piled  up  before  the  eyes  of  the  dying 
lian;  who  is  thus  treated,  as  Mr  Ward  has  justly  observed, 
somewhat  **like  an  English  criminal,  when  his  coffin  is  carried 
with  him  to  the  place  of  execution.'"  When  once  he  is  laid  on 
thepQe,  should  nature  suddenly  rally,  and  the  supposed  dead 
BID  attempt  to  rise,  the  body  is  believed  to  be  possessed  by 
«i  evil  spirit,  and  is  instantly  beat  down  with  a  hatchet  or 
baaibn.     Who  need  wonder  that  such  practices  should  tend 
to  extinguish  the  kindlier  feelings  in  the  breast  of  a  Hindu ! 
If  the  poverty  of  the  relations  should  prevent  their  fur- 
nisUng  the  expenses  of  concremation,  the  alternative  is  left 
tiiem,  after  applying  fire  to  the  face,  to  cast  the  dead  into 
lome  sacred  stream.     Hence,  one  of  the  most  fertile  causes 
of  converting  the  Ganges  into  a  liquid  cemetery.     In  times 
of  qpidemic  visitation,  the  numbers  thrown  into  its  waters 
aie  prodigious.     Some  years  ago,  when  cholgra  raged  with 
nrfbl  violence  in  Calcutta,  it  was  estimated  that  about  four 
hmired  bodies,  for  the  most  part  carried  along  the  streets, 
ahnost  in  a  state  of  nudity,  slung  upon  bambus,  were  cast 
into  the  river  from  the  town  {taily^  for  several  weeks.     In 
rach  cases,  the  spectacle  every  where  presented  is  as  revolt- 
ing as  H  must  be  brutaUzing.     Among  the  ships  and  boats 
tt  anchor,  bodies  are  constantly  floating.     They  are  often 
instantly  thrown  ashore ;   and  then  are  apt  to  become  a 
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prey  to  pariah  dogs  and  jaokals.     At  the  principal  angles 
of  the  river,  however,  men  are  stationed,  with  long  poles,  to 
push  them  again  into  the  ati-eam  ;  and  &a  the  tide  ruehet 
strongly  in,  they  are  rolled  back.     Thus  are  they  drireo 
backwards  and  forwarda  by  the  eddying  waters,  until  thoy    i 
diaaolve  into  putrefaction  by  the  rapid  action  of  the  el^- 
menta,  or  are  devoured  by  the  birds  of  prey  or  the  monsten    I 
of  the  deep.     To  this  degrading  spectacle,  as  well  as  public    ' 
nnisanoe,  the  attention  of  Government  has  been  again  ami    | 
again  directed.    And  lately,  t>ie  expedient  has  been  adopted    . 
of  maintaining  several  boats,  with  a  complement  of  poUoe,    ' 
for  the  express  purpose  of  sinking  all  bodies  that  might  be 
found  afloat  in  the  stream.     In  the  single  month  o/Julg  latl 
year  it  was  officially  reported,  that  abreast  of  Calcutta  afoiw, 
upwards  of  a  thotuand  himan  bodies  were  seized  and  sunk ! 

But  there  are  other  sonrces  of  supply.  Profoundly  aa 
the  Ganges  is  reverenced  by  the  living,  it  is  not  less  so  in 
the  prospect  of  death.  The  .sacred  writings  are  prodigal  of 
■m^ery  in  extolling  ita  praises.  In  one  of  them,  tho  sacred 
stream  is  thus  addressed  : — "  0  goddess,  the  owl  that  lodges 
in  the  hollow  of  a  tree  on  thy  banks,  is  exalted  beyond 
measure ;  while  the  emperor,  whose  palace  is  far  from  thee, 
though  he  may  possess  a  million  of  stately  elephants,  and 
may  have  the  wives  of  millions  of  conquered  enemies,  is 
nothing."  The  distant  sight  of  it  is  declared  to  be  attended 
with  present  benefit :  the  application  of  a  few  drops  of  it* 
water  may  remove  much  pollution :  daily  bathing  in  it  is 
followed  with  inestimable  advantages,  both  in  this  life,  and 
in  that  which  is  to  come  :  immersion  in  it  on  certain  auspi- 
cious days  of  the  moon  and  certain  conjunctions  of  tlia 
planets,  may  wipe  away  the  sins  of  ten  births,  or  even  <^  a 
thousand :  ablution,  accompanied  with  the  prescribed  prayeia, 
on  particular  days  of  high  festival,  may  entitle  to  a  residenee 
in  one  of  the  heavens  of  the  gods,  and  insure  an  amount  <^ 
blessings  which  no  imagination  can  conceive. 

In  the  prospect  of  dissolution,  its  waters  are  fraught  with 
peculiar  efficacy  in  obliterating  the  stains  of  transgresuon. 
To  think  intensely  on  the  G^ges  at  the  hour  of  death,  shoold 
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:he  patient  be  far  distant,  will  not  fail  of  a  due  reward  :  to 
lie  in  the  full  view  of  it,  is  pronounced  most  holy  :  to  die 
on  the  maigin,  in  its  immediate  presence,  still  holier ;  but 
to  die  partly  immersed  in  the  stream,  besmeared  with  its 
■acred  mud,  and  imbibing  its  purifying  waters,  holiest  of  all. 
Yea,  such  is  its  transforming  efficacy,  that  if  one  perish  in 
it  by  accident,  or  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  he  will  be 
happy.  And  what  is  more  wonderful  still,  it  is  affirmed 
that  ^  if  a  worm,  or  an  insect,  or  a  grasshopper,  or  any 
tree  growing  by  its  side  die  in  it,  it  will  attain  the  highest 
felicity  in  a  future  state.*^  On  the  other  hand,  to  die  in  the 
house,  when  within  one's  power  to  be  conveyed  to  the  river  s 
nde,  is  held  the  greatest  misfortune.  But  if  distance  or  any 
ndden  contingency  interpose  a  barrier,  the  preservation  of 
i  Angle  bone,  for  the  purpose  of  committing  it  at  some 
fatnie  time  to  the  Ghinges,  is  believed  to  contribute  essen- 
tial^ to  the  salvation  of  the  deceased.  Hence  the  origin 
of  many  of  those  heart-rending  scenes  that  are  constantly 
odubited  along  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, — scenes,  from 
tbe  contemplation  of  which,  nature  recoils, — scenes,  at  the 
noital  of  which,  humanity  shudders. 

When  sickness  is  thought  to  be  unto  death,  the  patient, 
willing  or  unwilling,  is  hurried  to  the  banks  of  the  river. 
At  some  ghats  there  are  open  porches  where  the  wealthy 
mj  find  refuge  ;  or  they  may  seek  for  partial  shelter  under 
a  temporary  canopy.  But  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
there  ifl  no  resource.  They  die,  stretched  on  the  muddy 
buk ;  often  without  a  mat  beneath  them ;  exposed  to  the 
piereing  rays  of  the  sun  by  day,  and  to  the  chilling  damps 
and  dews  of  night.  Such  exposure  were  enough  speedily  to 
ndnoe  the  healthiest,  and  paralyse  the  moi^t  robust.  How 
then  must  it  aggravate  the  last  pangs  of  nature  in  a  frame 
ediausted  by  age  or  disease  ?  How  must  it  accelerate  the 
hour  of  dissolution ! 

Here,  you  see  a  wretched  creature  writhing  in  agony,  and 
no  means  whatever  employed  for  his  recovery  or  relief.  You 
propose  to  supply  some  remedy.  Your  offer  is  scornfully 
lejeeted.     ^^  He  was  brought  here  to  die,""  say  those  around 
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hfan,  ^^  and  live  he  eannot  now.^  There,  you  see  0oime  you 
men  roughly  carrying  a  sickly  female  to  the  river.  Yon  a 
What  is  to  be  done  with  her!  The  reply may  be — "  V 
are  going  to  give  her  up  to  Ganga  to  puncher  soul,  that  a 
may  go  to  heav^i ;  for  she  is  our  itiother .""  Here,  you  bdic 
a  man  and  woman  sitting  by  the  stream,  busily  engaged 
bespvinkling  a  beloved  child  with  the  muddy  water,  endi 
vouring  to  soothe  his  dying  agonies  with  the  monotono 
but  plaintive  lullaby, — ^^^  Tis  blessed  to  die  by  Oanga,  i 
son  !^ — ^^  To  die  by  Gkmga  is  blessed,  my  son  !^  There,  y 
behold  another  seated  up  to  the  middle  in  water.  T 
leaves  of  a  sacred  plant  are  put  into  his  mouth«  He  is  e 
horted  to  repeat,  or,  if  he  is  unable,  his  relations  repeat 
his  behalf,  the  names  of  the  principal  gods.  The  mud 
qaread  over  the  breast  and  forehead,  and  thereon  is  writt 
the  name  of  his  tutelary  deity.  The  attendant  priests  ne 
proceed  to  the  administration  of  the  last  fatal  ritCi  I 
pouring  nmd  and  water  down  his  throat,  crying  out, — ^^C 
Mother  Gbnga,  receive  Us  soul  l^  The  dying  man  may 
roused  to  sensibility  by  the  violence.  He  may  implore  I 
friends  to  desist,  as  he  does  not  yet  wish  to  die.  His  eaiiM 
supplications,  and  the  rueful  expression  of  his  oountenan< 
may  stir  up  your  bowels  of  compassion,  and  you  may  vd 
mently  expostulate  with  his  legalized  murderers  in  his  favoi 
They  coolly  reply, — "  It  is  our  religion  :  It  is  our  religic 
Our  Shastra  recommends  him  so  to  die  for  the  benefit 
his  soul.'*''  They  then  drown  his  entreaties  amid  shouts 
'^  Hurri  bol !  hurri  bol !  ^  and  persevere  in  filling  his  mou 
with  water,  till  he  gradually  expire  ; — stifled,  suffocated,  mi 
dered  in  the  name  of  humanity — in  the  name  of  religion  !• 
and  that,  too,  it  may  be,  by  his  own  parents ;  by  his  01 
brothers  or  sisters ;  by  his  own  sons  or  daughters  ! 

Sometimes  strangers,  or  those  who  may  have  no  relataoi 
are  abandoned  on  the  bank,  without  undergoing  the  oei 
mony  of  drinking  Ganges  water.  Of  these,  some  have  be> 
seen  creeping  along,  with  the  flesh  half  eaten  off  their  bac 
by  the  birds ;  others,  with  their  limbs  torn  by  dogg  ai 
jackals  ;  and  others,  still,  partly  covered  by  insects,  while  \ 
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yet  the  prineiple  of  life  was  not  wholly  extinct !  The  ciroum- 
ttance  that  they  are  strangers,  or  of  a  different  caste  from 
ike  passers-by,  is  quite  enough  to  steel  the  heart  against 
all  compassion ;  and  to  straiten  the  hands  that  they  \rill  not 
aa?e.  Hence,  may  a  dead  body  be  occasionally  seen  lying  a 
tiJe  day  in  apublie  tharauph/are ;  and  sometimes  actually 
tnmpled  on  by  the  throng  of  an  idolatrous  procession ! 

The  constant  exhibition  of  scenes  like  the  preceding, — 
wenes,  which  are  to  be  witnessed,  somewhere  or  other,  every 
day,  ye%  and  every  hour  of  every  day,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges, — may  well  justify  the  paradoxical  exhortation  of  the 
iate  Mr  Thomas, — ^'  Do  not  send  men  of  compassion  here, 
fcr  yon  will  soon  break  their  hearts !     Do  send  men  of  com- 
pinion  here,  where  millions  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge.^ 
Think  of  the  helpless  man  in  the  parable,  who  lay,  strip- 
ped of  his  garment,  wounded,  and  half-dead,  by  the  wayside. 
Unnk  of  the  good  Samaritan  who,  though  a  stranger,  when 
k  saw  him,  had  compassion  on  him,  and  went  to  him,  and 
bomd  up  his  wounds,  pouring  in  oU  and  wine ;  and  set  him 
01  Us  own  beast,  and  brought  him  to  an  inn,  and  took  care 
of  him,  and  gave  him  to  the  host,  and  said  unto  him, — '^  Take 
MB  of  him,  and  whatsoever  thou  spendest,  when  I  come 
i^gain,  I  will  repay  thee."*"    Oontrast  this  picture  with  any 
that  has  now  been  exhibited.     If  the  one  be  a  personifica- 
tim  of  the  spirit  and  genius  of  Christianity,  and  the  other 
a  fit  personification  of  the  spirit  and  genius  of  Hinduism, 
«-4ell  ns  which  bears  upon  its  face  the  impress  of  a  hea- 
noty  descent ;  and  which  the  stamp  and  character  of  an 
asoent  from  below  i 

It  ifl  impossible  to  ascertain,  with  absolute  precision,  to 
liiat  extent  the  inhuman  practice  prevails.  Our  only  re- 
•ooroe  is  a  reference  to  the  statements  of  credible  eye-wit- 
resident  at  difierent  stations.  One  writes,  that 
the  higher  classes  in  particular,  ^'  hardly  any  one  is 
ilbwed  to  depart  this  life  in  peace  at  home,  but  is  taken 
to  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  there  offered  up  a  sacrifice  to 
Bkilunanical  superstition.'"  Another  declares,  that  the 
BhiliiiiaDS  can,  as  may  serve  their  interest,  devote  any  sick 
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branch  of  a  family  to  death ;  and  that  by  this  barbal'ous  cus- 
tom "incredible  nmnbers  are  destroyed.^     A  third  states^ 
that  from  Hurdwar, — where  the  Qanges  gashes  through  an 
opening  in  the  mountains,  and  whence  it  flows  with  a  smooth 
navigable  stream  to  its  mouth  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal, — ^is  a  distance  of  twelve  hundred  miles ; — ^that  in  iti 
course  through  the  plams,  it  receives  eleven  rivers,  some  of 
them  as  large  as  the  Bhine,  and  none  smaller  than  the  Thames, 
besides  innumerable  raaaller  streams ; — ^that,  through  its 
whole  course,  and  along  many  of  its  tributaries,  the  custom 
of  exposing  the  sick  more  or  less  prevails ; — ^that,  besides 
those  who  dwell  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  many  are  brought 
from  great  distances  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  dying  on  its 
banks ; — and  that,  if  we  "  consider  the  denseness  of  the 
population,  and  the  number  of  villages,  towns,  and  cities 
near  which  the  river  flows,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the 
loss  of  human  life,  occasioned  by  this  custom,  must  be'd 
awful  extent.^    A  fourth  records  it  as  jhis  deliberate  opinion, 
that  yearly,  thousands  of  persons  would  recover  from  thdi 
diseases  if  this  absurd  custom  were  abolished.^     A  fifth,  oi 
still  larger  experience  than  any  yet  quoted,  strongly  avers 
that  "  the  death  of  vast  multitudes  is  procured  or  hastenec 
annually,  by  immersing  a  part  of  the  body,  in  a  state  o 
dangerous  weakness,  in  the  Ganges,  and  by  pouring  larg< 
quantities  of  water  into  the  mouth  of  the  dying  person.'" 

From  what  we  have  ourselves  been  constrained  to  witness 
as  well  as  from  oral  comrmmications  received  from  re^ectaii 
natives^  combined  with  statements  like  the  preceding,  we  hav 
no  hesitation  in  asserting  that, — ^from  exposure  amid  all  th 
inclemencies  of  weather,  and  partial  immersion  in  the  streani 
and  frequent  sufibcation  with  its  muddy  waters, — ^thousand 
are  annually  hurried  to  premature  death;  and  that  hundred 
are  made  to  die,  who,  were  it  not  for  these  cruel  rites,  woulc 
beyond  all  doubt,  recover,  and  regain  a  perfect  restoratio 
of  wonted  health.  And  yet,  acts  which,  in  a  Christian  lane 
would  be  treated  as  wilful  murder, — far  from  being  regarde 
as  dishonourable,  or  criminal,  or  deserving  of  public  exi 
oration, — ^are  reputed  holy  and  meritorious,  and  demonstn 
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tWe  of  the  greatest  possible  affection  and  kindness.     Such 
is  the  stupifying  power  of  a  baleful  superstition.     To  crown 
the  whole,  it  must  be  added  that,  according  to  the  tenets  of 
Hinduism,  when  once  the  sick  are  forcibly  brought  down  to 
the  river^s  side  to  die,  they  cannot  legally  be  restored  to 
beiUh.  The  inhuman  right  of  administering  Ganges  water,  in 
its  relation  to  the  attainment  of  future  beatitude,  is  deemed 
to  the  fiill  as  important  as  the  ceremony  of  extreme  unction 
in  the  Church  of  Bome.     Nor  is  the  similitude  less  striking 
as  regards  some  of  the  consequences  in  this  life.     He  to 
wbom  extreme  unction  is  applied  is  devoted  to  death,  and 
placed  beyond  the  pale  of  all  means  of  recovery ; — he  who  is 
made  to  partake  of  Ganges  water  must,  in  like  manner,  die ; 
or,  if  he  do  not,  must  submit  to  disgrace  and  degradation, 
often  more  difficult  to  be  endured  than  death  itself.     This 
attemative  has  been  happily  described  by  a  distinguished 
British  officer.    "  When  any  person,*"  says  Captain  William- 
aon,  *'  has  been  taken  to  the  side  of  the  Ganges,  or  other  sub- 
ttitQted  waters,  under  the  supposition  that  he  is  d3ring,  he 
11)  in  the  eye  of  the  Hindu  law,  dead ;  his  property  passes  to 
hb  next  heir,  according  to  his  bequest ;  and,  in  the  event  of 
iBoovery — which,  from  a  sudden  rallying  of  the  vital  powers 
or  other  causes,  sometimes  happens,  especially  in  cases  of 
lapid  and  great  prostration  of  strength,  the  poor  fellow  be- 
comes an  outcast.     Even  his  own  children  will  not  oat  with 
lum,  nor  affi[)rd  him  the  least  accommodation ;  if,  by  chance, 
they  come  in  contact,  ablution  must  follow.     The  wretched 
nnriyor  from  that  time  is  held  in  abhorrence,  and  has  no 
other  resort  but  to  associate  himself  with  persons  in  similar 
flbemnBtances.'"     "  I  have,*"  writes  another  British  officer, 
**  taken  a  Gentoo  out  of  the  Ganges.     I  perceived  him  at 
nig^t,  and  called  out  to  the  boatmen.     '  Sir,  he  is  gone  ;  he 
bek>iig0  to  Grod.'*     Yes,  but  take  him  up,  and  God  will  get 
him  hereafter.     They  got  him  up  at  the  last  gasp.     I  gave 
him  some  alcohol,  and  called  it  medicine.     ^  Oh,  Sir,  my 
easte  is  gone  !** — No,  it  is  medicine. — '  It  is  not  that.  Sir, 
bat  my  family  will  not  recoiye  me.     I  am  au  outcast ! ' 
What !  for  saving  your  life  ?     '  Yes.'     Never  mind  such  a 
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family.^  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  may  be  added,  tint 
about  fifty  miles  to  the  north  of  Galeatta  (near  Suksagor), 
there  are  two  villages  entirely  inhabited  by  those  degnded 
fagitires,  who  have  become  ontoasts  in  ooosequei^  of  sm^ 
▼iving  the  inhuman  rites  attendant  on  dying  in  the  Ganffotf. 
There  they  intermarry  and  employ  themselves  like  any  oilMr 
low-caste  natives.  What  a  revdutioo  would  the  incdcatioB 
and  observance  of  the  single  precept  of  CSiristianity, — ^^  Do 
unto  others  as  ye  would  that  they  diouU  do  unto  you,^— 
effect  among  the  millions  of  British  India ! 

Besides  these  exposures  and  immersions  of  the  mtk  sod 
the  dying,  there  are  at  all  times  exhibited  acts  of  voluntsff 
self-devotement  to  the  Ganges.  These  acts  may  be  osl^ 
brated  in  any  part  of  the  river,  and  on  any  day  in  the  yesr. 
But  there  are  certain  auspicious  days  on  which  the  pe^ 
/ormanoe  of  them  will  be  attended  with  greater  merit ;  ss 
well  as  certain  sacred  spots,  such  as  Sagor  Ishnd,  Bsnarei, 
Allahabad,  and  other  places  of  pilgrimage,  where  the  revtf^ 
sionary  advantages  are  pre-eminently  great. 

When  an  individual  is  distressed  from  the  pressure  sf 
poverty,  or  has  sunk  into  degradation  and  contelmpt,  or  is 
affiicted  by  some  malady,  supposed  to  be  incurable,  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing]  for  him  to  vow  to  part  with  life  in  the 
sacred  stream.  By  such  an  act  of  self-murder, — en  act 
which  is  held  to  be  of  the  greatest  religious  merit, — ^the  poor 
man  expects  riches;  and  the  despised,  freedom  from  re- 
proach ;  and  the  distressed,  exemption  from  sorrow ;  and 
the  diseased,  deliverance  from  distemper  m  the  newt  birtk 
Whereas,  without  such  self-devotement,  one  and  all  of  these 
might  die  with  no  prospect  of  melioration  in  the  next 
migration. 

But  apart  from  those  necessitous  circumstances  tliat  might 
naturally  tempt  many  purposely  to  part  with  life,  some  of 
the  Shastras  countenance  and  encourage  in  others,  who  have 
not  the  same  temptation,  the  practice  of  religious  suicids 
in  the  Ganges  ; — pronouncing  it,  however,  unnecessary  in  a 
Brahman,  but  highly  meritorious  in  a  Shudra.  In  such  cases, 
the  reward  promised  is  a  temporary  residence  in  the  heaven 
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one  of  the  god«.  The  person,  ^o  has  resolved  voluntarily 
renomioe  hiit  life,  is  directed,  in  the  sacred  books,  '^  first 
ofier  an  atonement  for  all  his  sins,  by  making  a  pres^it 
gold  to  the  Brahmans,  and  honouring  them  with  a  feast. 
Wwardfl,  patting  on  red  apparel,  and  adorning  himself 
th  garlands  of  flowers,  he  is  accompanied  to  the  river  by 
band  of  music.  Then,  sitting  down  by  the  side  of  the 
rer^  he  repeats  the  name  of  his  idol ;  and  proclaims  that 
i  is  ^^  now  about  to  renounce  his  life  in  this  place,  in  order 
>  obtain  such  or  such  a  benefit  in  the  next  world."*^  If  the 
liilanthn^ist  should  interfere,  oflering  even  to  recompense 
m  for  desisting  from  the  act  of  self-destruction,  the  de- 
M  man  may  probably  reply,  "  that  he  wants  nothing,  as 
) m  going  to  heaven  !^ 

An  the  preliminary  rites  being  now  concluded,  the  devo- 
er--aeeompanied  by  one  or  more  Brahmans,  to  officiate 
1  ihe  occasion,  and  utter  the  incantations, — proceeds  in  a 
at  into  the  middle  of  the  stream,  furnished  with  a  supply 
cord  and  water-pans.  Then  the  pans  are  fastened  to  the 
ek  and  dioulders ;  and,  while  they  remain  empty,  they 
ep  the  victim  afloat.  These  are  gradually  filled,  sometimes 
the  friends  in  the  boat,  sometimes  by  the  devotee  himself, 
he  is  carried  buoyant  along  the  current ; — ^but  when  once 
By  are  surcharged,  they  sink ;  and  down  they  drag  the 
tim  to  the  bottom,  amid  the  incantations  of  ghostly  cen- 
sors, the  rejoicings  of  friends,  and  the  shouts  of  applaud- 
I  multitudes  on  the  shore.  A  few  gurgling  bubbles  rise 
the  surface,  and  speedily  disappear, — all  the  monument 
it  is  ever  raised  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  the  vic- 
1  of  superstition.  Ah  !  how  different  the  scenes  in  a  Chris- 
D  land  !  Think  of  the  past(»:^s  visit  to  yonder  cottage  of 
I  poor ;  think  of  the  tender  sympathy  that  opens  an  inlet 
0  the  inmost  soul ;  think  of  the  consolation  that  pours  a 
m  into  every  wound ;  think  of  the  solemn  prayer  that 
itea  emotions  and  hopes  that  are  antepasts  of  bliss ;  think 
}he  serenity  that  overspreads  the  pale  countenance  of  the 
■g  man ; — and  contrast  all  this  with  the  scene  now  de- 
ibed,  as  of  frequent  occurrence    on  the  bosom  of  the 
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Granges,  and  say,  whether  ye  have  ever  felt  sufficiently  thank^^ 
ful  for  the  privilege  of  free  citizenship,  and  pastoral  superuh 
tendence,  in  a  Christian  land  ! 

From  all  that  has  now  been  stated,  no  one  can  fail  to  have 
drawn  some  inference  as  to  the  low  estimate  of  humaii  life 
in  India ; — and  low  it  verily  is ;  being  in  general  reckoned 
of  little  more  intrinsic  value  than  that  of  any  one  of  the 
brutal  tribes.  The  doctrines  of  transmigratifiin  and  fataliem, 
with  their  inseparable  ccmcomitants,  naturally  and  necei^ 
saiily  lead  to  this  result.  It  is  Christianity  alone,  which, 
by  unfolding  the  true  origin,  nature,  and  destiny  of  the  soul, 
has  conferred  all  its  real  worth  and  dignity  on  the  life  that 
now  is,  as  well  as  on  that  which  is  to  come  ;'-hso  that,  in  ft 
country  like  India,  the  glorious  declaration,  that  ^'  the  Goe- 
pel  hath  brought  life  and  immortidity  clearly  to  light,^  may 
be  seen  to  admit  of  a  new  and  important  though  subordinate 
sense  and  application. 

Some  may,  indeed,  suppose,  that  the  Government  of  tbo 
land  ought  to  interfere,  and  preserve  its  own  subjects 
from  self-destruction.  On  inquiry  it  will  be  found  that  th^ 
Government  have  somstimes^  and  in  some  places^  attempted  U> 
prevent  one  or  more  of  these  cruel  practices ;  but,  as  Bishop 
Heber  well  testifies,  "  with  no  other  effect  than  driving  the 
voluntary  victims  a  little  farther  down  the  river ;  nor,  in^ 
deed,  when  a  man  comes  several  hundred  miles  to  die,  is  it 
likely  that  a  police  officer  can  prevent  him.^ 


Should  you  early  in  the  morning,  when  about  to  leave  the 
Ganges,  approach  the  metropolis  of  British  India,  you  can^ 
not  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  immense  multitudes,  of  all  secte 
and  of  all  castes,  that  resort  to  the  banks,  of  the  sacred 
stream,  to  perform  their  ablutions  and  devotions. 

Amongst  these  the  worshippers  of  Shiva,  the  third  person 
in  the  Hindu  triad,  appear  conspicuous.  All  their  actionc 
you  may  observe ;  all  their  devotional  utterances  you  ma] 
listen  to.  To  a  mere  stranger,  however,  all  must  be  unin- 
telligible pantomime.     Were  the  actions  and  sounds  di8< 
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tinctly  understood,  the  following  would  be  found  an  average 
representation  of  both.     After  ascending  from  the  waters  of 
the  river,  they  distribute  themselves  along  the  muddy  banks. 
Each  then  takes  up  a  portion  of  clay,  and,  beginning  to 
mould  it  into  the  form  of  the  Lingam,  the  symbol  of  his 
tutelary  deity,  devoutly  says,  ^^  Bpoverence  to  Hara  (a  name 
of  Shiva),  I  take  this  lump  of  clay.^     Next  addressing  the 
elay,  he  says,  ^^  Shiva,  I  make  thy  image.     Praise  to  Sal- 
pani  (Shiva,  the  holder  of  the  trisida^  or  trident).     0  god, 
enter  into  this  image ;  take  life  within  it.     Constant  rever- 
ence to  Mahesa  (Shiva),  whose  form  is  radiant  as  a  moun- 
tain of  silver,  lovely  as  the  crescent  of  the  moon,  and  resplen- 
dent with  jewels ;  having  four  hands,  two  bearing  weapons 
(the  mace  and  the  trident),  a  third  conferring  blessings,  and 
the  fourth  dispelling  fear ;  serene,  lotus-seated,  worshipped 
by  surrounding  deities,  and  seated  on  a  tiger's  skin.     Bev- 
eience  to  the  holder  of  the  pinaca  (a  part  of  the  Lingam). 
Come,  O  come  !  vouchsafe  thy  presence,  vouchsafe  thy  pre- 
nnoe :  approach,  rest,  and  tarry  here.""     The  Lingam,  or 
lymbol  of  Shiva,  being  now  formed,  he  presents  to  it  water 
from   the  Granges,  and  various   offerings,    saying,   ^'  Lave 
thy  body  in  the  Ganges,  0  lord  of  animals.     I  offer  thee 
witer  to  wash  thy  feet.     Praise  to  Shiva.     Take  water  to 
wash  thy  hands ;  smell  this  sandal- wood ;  take  these  flowers 
and  leaves ;  accept  this  incense,  and  this  flamo ;  consume 
this  offering  of  mine  (consisting  of  plantains,  cucumbers, 
oranges,  plums,  and  other  fruits)  ;  take  one  more  draught  of 
this  stream ;   raise  thy  mouth,  and  now  take  betel-nuf" 
(with  various  other  roots  and  vegetables).     He  then  wor- 
ships, rehearsing  the  names  and  attributes  of  the  god  ;  and 
offers  flowers  all  round  the  image,  commencing  from  the 
east, — adding,  "  Beceive,  O  Shiva,  these  offerings  of  flowers. 
I  also  present  these  fragrant  flowers  to  thy  consort,  Durga. 
Thus  do  I  worship  thee.^     As  an  act  of  merit,  he  repeats, 
as  often  as  he  can,  the  names  of  Shiva ;  counting  the  number 
of  times  on  his  fingers.     Again  and  again  he  worships  and 
bows,  beating  his  cheeks,  and  uttering  the  mystical  words, 
fom,  Iwm.     He  last  of  all  throws  the  flowers  into  the  water, 
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prays  to  Shiya  to  grant  bim  temporal  favouni  and  blessings ; 
twines  his  fingers  one  into  the  other ;  jdaoes  the  image  onoe 
more  before  him ;  and  then^^iiijiw  it  away. 

Thus  terminate  the  morning  orisons  of  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  fellownmbjeetB  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 
Who  ean  haTe  listened  to  the  supplication  of  a  follower  oi 
Shiva,  one  of  the  purest  and  best  specimens  by  far  in  the 
Hindu  liturgy,  without  bdng  forced  to  contrast  it  with  the 
sublime  and  all-comprehending  brevity  of  that  tnily  divine 
form  of  prayer,  commonly  entitled  ^^  the  Lord^s  Prayer!^ 
Who  can  have  listened,  without  being  forced  to  reflect, 
whether  he  ever  knew  before  how  much  he  is  indebted  to 
the  KUe  for  a  form  of  prayer,  worUiy  of  the  Majesty  d 
heaven,  and  suitable  to  the  real  wants  of  man  i 


After  landing  on  that  idoktious  riiore,  and  mingtit^ 
fredy  with  the  inhabitants,  one  is  apt  to  be  bewildered  and 
bst,  amid  the  endless  multipUoity  and  variety  of  their  ritesb 
forms,  and  modes  of  worship.  An  account  of  the  diversified 
observances  daily  and  habitually  practised  by  all  the  vary- 
ing sects  and  castes,  would  fill  many  a  ponderous  folio. 
To  att^npt  any  such  account,  therefore,  even  if  practicable, 
would  be  utterly  preposterous.  No  one  could  be  expected 
to  have  either  the  patience  or  the  curiosity  necessary  for 
its  perusal,  who  was  not  equally  prepared  to  ply  his  way 
through  the  technicalities  of  fifty  volumes  of  Acts  of  Parlia- 
m^it.  But  the  attempt  would  be,  on  other  grounds,  wholly 
unnecessary.  Our  object  being,  not  to  exhaust  any  depart- 
ment of  Hinduism,  but  simply  to  select  the  leading  points, 
and  illustrate  these  by  such  details  as  may  bring  out  dis- 
tinctly to  the  view  of  the  uninstructed,  the  real  genius  amd 
spirit  of  the  system.  For  this  purpose,  a  briefer  course  may 
be  adopted  and  pursued. 

In  India,  the  division  of  time  into  weeks  has  all  along 
been  observed.  The  nomenclature  of  the  days  is  derived 
from  the  names  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  exactly  as  in 
Europe.     The  remembrance,  however,  of  the  seventh  as  a 
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SaU^  or  $aered  day  of  resi^  has  been  completely  lost.  In- 
\  stead  thereof,  there  have  been  substituted  certain  perio- 
<lical  or  annivercMry  days  of  high  festival  in  honour  of  the 
pincipal  divinities.  These  are  so  numerous,  that  it  would 
be  knpoflsible  within  our  limits  to  describe  them  all,  as  the 
deieription  would  be  exceedingly  voluminous.  Every  sect 
bas  its  own  favourite  tutelary  deity,  in  honour  of  whom  stated 
periodieal  festivak  afe  held.  So  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
day  in  the  twelvemontii  on  which  the  anniversary  of  one 
or  other  of  the  gods  is  not  celebrated  by  one  or  other  of  the 
ieadii^  sects,  or  sub-sects.  It  is  quite  enough  for  our  pur- 
pose, to  refer  to  one  or  two  of  those  festivals  which — ^from 
the  Hiperiority  of  the  Deity  adored,  the  prodigious  multi- 
tades  that  engage  in  the  religious  rites,  and  the  universid 
mpension  of  business  among  all  classes  for  several  days — 
najstrictly  and  truly  be  denominated  national.  In  Bengal, 
n  particular,  the  consort  of  Shiva,  the  destroying  power,  is 
tk  divinity  that  engrosses  the  largest  proportion  of  daily, 
wnihly,  and  annual  devotion.  Like  the  other  principal 
deitieB,  she  has  been  manifested  under  an  immense  variety 
ef  ferns.  Of  these,  a  thousand  are  usually  enumerated,  under 
it  atony  distinct  appellations.  Of  the  thousand  forms,  there 
tte  two  that  have  risen  to  unrivalled  pre-eminence  above  the 
leet.  These  are  the  forms  of  Durga  and  KalL  To  these, 
therefore,  our  attention  may  be  chiefly  directed. 

In  the  form  of  Durga,  the  consort  of  Shiva  has  been  said 
to  Uend  in  herself  the  characters  of  the  Olympian  Juno, 
uid  the  Pallas  or  armed  Minerva  of  the  Greeks.  She  is, 
however,  a  fox  more  tremendous  personage  than  both  of 
fteae  combined.  Having  been  endowed  by  all  the  gods 
leverally  with  their  distinctive  attributes,  she  concentrates 
it  herself  their  united  power  and  divinity.  She  has  thus  be- 
eome  at  once  their  champion  and  protectress. — Hence,  her 
Unrering  pro-eminence  above  them  all  in  popular  estimation ; 
aad  hence,  of  all  the  annual  festivals,  that  of  Durga  is  most 
extensively  celebrated  in  Eastern  India.  In  this  character, 
ahe  is  usually  represented  with  ten  arms,  into  which  the 
principal  gods  delivered  their  respective  weapons  of  warfare. 
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From  one,  she  received  the  trident ;  from  a  second,  a  quiver 
and  arrows ;  from  a  third,  a  battle  axe ;  from  a  fourth,  ao 
iron  club ;  from  a  fifth,  spears  and  thunderbolts ; — and  00, 
from  other  gods,  various  other  warlike  instruments ;  together' | 
with  the  befitting  omanients  of  a  golden  crown,  and  rebel  ^ 
magnificently  adorned  with  jewels,  and  a  necklace  of  pearli^ 
and  a  wreathed  circlet  of  snakes. 

Thus  martiall/ accoutred,  the  belligerent  goddess  is  ever 
ready  to  encounter  the  mightiest  giants,  and  most  malignant 
demons  that  dare  to  invade  the  repose  of  the  immortab. 
It  was  in  consequence  of  destroying  a  giant,  of  such  terriU« 
potency  as  to  have  dispossessed  the  gods  of  their  dominion, 
that  she  gained  the  name  of  Durga.     As  the  description  01  ; 
this  celebrated  contest  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  manner  in  - 
which  the  founders  of  Hinduism  conceived  and  depicted   } 
those  numberless  battles  of  gods  with  which  the  saered    ! 
books  abonndl^and  as  the  reiterated  rehearsal  of  it  enteri 
largely  into  all  the  meditations  and  prayers,  the  invocationi    j 
and  praise,  the  songs  and  the  hynms  of  millions  of  adoring,  ij| 
worshippers  on  days  of  high  festival, — it  may  be  well  to  in- 
troduce the  original  account  of  it,  though  in  a  somewhat 
abridged  form,  from  the  volumes  of  Ward. 

In  remote  ages,  a  giant  named  Durga,*  having  performed 
religious  austerities  of  transcendent  merit,  in  honour  of 
Brahma,  obtained  his  blessing,  and  became  a  great  oppres- 
sor. He  conquered  the  three  worlds ;  dethroned  all  the 
gods,  except  the  sacred  Triad ;  banished  theip  from  their 
respective  heavens  to  live  in  forests ;  and  compelled  them  at 
his  nod  to  come  and  bow  down  and  worship  before  him,  and 
celebrate  his  praise.  He  abolished  all  religious  ceremonies. 
The  Brahmans,  through  fear  of  him,  forsook  the  reading  of 
the  Vedas.  The  rivers  changed  their  courses.  Fire  lost  its 
energy.  The  terrified  stars  retired  from  his  sight.  He  as-  . 
sumed  the  forms  of  the  clouds,  and  gave  rain  whenever  he 
pleased  ;  the  earth,  through  fear,  gave  an  abundant  increase ; 
and  the  trees  yielded  flowers  and  fruits  out  of  season.  The 
gods  at  length  applied  to  Shiva.    One  said,  he  has  dethroned 

*  Durga — the  &  short,  femiuine  :    Diu*gd — the  a  long,  masculine. 
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ne;   another,  he  has  taken  my  kingdom, — and  thus  all 
he  gods  related  their  misfortunes.      Shiva,  pitying  their 
Base,  desired  his  wife,  Parvati,  to  go  and  destroy  the  giant. 
She  willingly  accepted  the  commission.     Durga  prepared 
to  meet  her  with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  giants,  who 
were  such  monsters  in  size,  that  they  covered  the  surface  of 
the  earth, — ^ten  millions  of  swift-footed  horses, — a  hundred 
miUioDS  of  chariots, — a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  mil- 
fions  of  elephants, — ^and  soldiers  beyond  the  power  of  arith- 
metic to  number.      Parvati,  having  assumed   a  thousand 
mils,  sat  down  upon  a  mountain,  coolly  awaiting  the  ap- 
proach of  her  formidable  foes.     The  troops  of  the  giant 
poured  their  arrows  at  her,  thick  as  the  drops  of  rain  in  a 
ttorm ;  they  even  tore  up  the  trees  and  the  mountains,  and 
Imried  them  at  the  goddess : — she  turned  them  all  away ; 
ttd  caused  millions  of  strange  beings  to  issue  from  her  body, 
vUdi  devoured  all  her  enemies  except  their  great  leader. 
He  then  hurled  a  flaming  dart  at  the  goddess ;  she  easily 
tvned  it  aside.     He  discharged  another ;  this  she  resisted 
hj  a  hundred  arrows.     He  levelled  at  her  a  club  and  pike ; 
tbese,  too,  she  repelled.     He  broke  off  the  peak  of  a  moun- 
tiin  and  threw  it  at  her ;  she  cut  it  into  seven  pieces  by  her 
qiear.    He  now  assumed  the  shape  of  an  elephant,  as  large 
is  a  mountain,  and  approached  the  goddess ;  but  she  tied 
his  legs,  and  with  her  nails,  which  were  like  scimitars,  tore 
Urn  to  pieces.     He  then  arose  in  the  form  of  a  buffalo,  and 
with  his  horns  cast  stones  and  mountains  at  the  goddess 
— tearing  up  the  trees  with  the  breath  of  his  nostrils ;  she 
pierced  him  with  a  trident,  when  he  reeled  too  and  fro.     Re- 
nooncing  the  form  of  a  buffalo,  he  reassumed  his  original 
body  as  a  giant,  with  a  thousand  arms,  and  weapons  in 
each ;  she  seized  him  by  his  thousand  arms  and  carried  him 
into  the  air,  from  whence  she  threw  him  down  with  a  dread- 
ful force.     Perceiving,  however,  that  this  had  no  effect,  she 
pierced  him  in  the  breast  with  an  arrow ;  when  the  blood 
iMned  in  streams  from  his  mouth,  and  he  expired.    The  gods, 
fiUed  with  joy,  inunediately  reascended  their  thrones,  and 
were  reinstated  in  their  former  splendour.     The  Brahmans 
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recommenced  the  study  of  the  Vedas.  Saorifioes  were  agaio 
regularly  performed.  Erery  thing  reasBumed  its  pnetiae 
state.  The  heavens  rang  with  the  praises  of  Parvati.  And 
the  gods,  in  return  for  so  signal  a  deliTeranee,  inmiortalind 
the  victory  by  transferring  to  the  heroine  the  name  of 
Durga.  , 

Suppose,  then,  you  were  in  Oalcutta  in  the  month  of  Sep- 

tanber,  you  might  every  where  witness  the  most  e^kiifid 

and  extensive  preparations  for  the  annual  festival  of  Durga 

In  going  along  the  streets  of  the  native  city,  your  eye  mi|^t 

be  chiefly  arrested  by  the  profusion  of  images  unceremo* 

niously  exposed  to  sale  like  the  commonest  commodity.  Ob 

inquiry,  you  are  told  that  wealthy  natives  have  images  of  the 

goddess  in  their  houses  made  of  gold,  silver,  brass,  oopper, 

crystal,  stone,  or  mixed  metal,  which  are  daily  wonk^pptJL 

These  are  stable  and  permanent  heir-looms  in  a  family ;  and 

are  transmitted  from  sire  to  son  like  any  other  of  the  goods 

and  chattels  that  become  hereditary  property.    Bat  besidei 

these,  you  are  next  informed,  that  for  the  ceremoniai  piv 

pose  of  a  great  festival,  multitudes  of  temporary  images  are 

prepared.     The  reason  why  we  call  these  temporary  wiD 

appear  by  and  by.     These  may  be  made  of  a  composition  of 

hay,  sticks,  clay,  wood,  or  other  cheap  and  light  materials. 

They  may  be  made  of  any  size,  from  a  few  inches  to  ten, 

twelve,  or  twenty  feet  in  height.     But  the  ordinary  si^e  ifl 

that  of  the  human  stature.     The  only  limitation  is  that  of 

the  form.    This  is  prescribed  by  divine  authority ;  and  from 

it  there  must  be  no  departure.     Hence  all  are  framed  or 

fashioned  after  the  same  divine  model.    This,  we  may  remark 

in  passing,  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  in  India  the 

arts  of  painting  and  statuary  have  for  ages  been  stationary. 

These  images  may  be  made  by  the  worshipping  parties 

themselves, — and  made  so  small,  and  of  substances  so  little 

expensive,  that  the  poorest  may  be  provided  with  one  as  well 

as  the  richest.     But  if  the  parties  do  not  choose  to  make 

the  images  themselves,  they  can  be  at  no  loss.     There  is  an 

abundance  of  image-makers  by  profession.     And,  alas !  in  a 

city  like  Calcutta,  the  craft  of  image-making  is  by  far  the 
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most  lucrative  and  unfluctuating  of  all  crafts.  If  there  be 
tiiou«ands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  families  that  are  to 
engage  in  the  celebration  of  the  festival,  there  must  be  thou- 
ands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  images  prepared  for  it. 

This  explains  to  you  the  origin  of  the  spectacle  presented 
to  jonr  ejeB  in  passing  along  the  streets  of  Calcutta.  Before, 
behind ;  on  the  right,  and  on  the  left ; — here  and  there,  and 
ererj  where,  you  seem  encompassed  with  a  forest  of  images 
of  diffisrent  sizes,  and  piles  of  limbs  and  bodies  and  frag- 
ments of  images  of  divers  materials,  finished  and  unfinished 
—in  all  the  intermediate  stages  of  progressive  fabrication. 
But  not  only  is  the  sense  of  vision  affected ;  the  ears,  too, 
are  assailed  by  the  noise  of  implements  busily  wielded  by 
the  worianen.  You  step  aside,  and  standing  at  the  door  of 
sa  image-maker^s  workshop,  you  gaze  with  wonder  at  the 
noTsl  process.  You  recall  to  remembrance  some  striking 
paMsges  in  Isaiah  and  other  prophets,  descriptive  of  the 
yerj  spectacle  then  exhibited  to  your  own  eyes : — how  the 
esipenter  *'  heweth  him  down  cedars,  and  takcth  the  cypress 
and  the  oak  from  among  the  trees  of  the  forest ; — how  he 
hnneth  part  thereof  in  the  fire,  and  warmeth  himself,  and 
ntth.  Aha,  I  am  warm,  and  have  seen  the  fire ;  and  the 
vesidae  thereof  he  maketh  his  god,  even  his  graven  image ; 
—how  he  stretcheth  out  his  rule,  and  marketh  it  out  with 
ft  line,  and  with  the  compass,  and  fitteth  it  with  planes,  and 
Cufaioneth  it  with  hammers; — ^and  how  he  then  falleth 
down  unto  it,  and  worshippeth  it,  and  prayeth  unto  it,  and 
iftttli.  Deliver  me,  for  thou  art  my  god.*"  All  this,  and  much 
mate,  in  a  similar  strain,  may  now  present  itself  with  pecu- 
Kir  vividness  to  your  mind.  And  you  may  remember,  too, 
liow  yon  once  thought  that  such  passages  of  sacred  writ  had 
now  become  altogether  antiquated.  In  your  native  land, 
yon  never  had  seen  a  graven  image,  nor  a  heathen  temple. 
Tk€r0  all  fSedse  gods,  in  the  gross  and  literal  sense  of  these 
tflrms,  had  utterly  perished  from  off  the  earth,  and  from 
under  the  heavens.  And  it  had  been  so  long  delivered 
from  the  presence  of  idols,  and  idol  worship,  that  the  mere 
remembrance  of  them  had  become  wholly  obliterated  in  the 
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ininds  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people ;  and  but  faintly  and 
casually  revived  in  the  memory  of  the  traveller  that  has 
gazed  at  the  wonderful  Scandinavian  relics,  in  the  rooflev 
stone  temples  of  the  North ;  or  at  the  still  more- wonderfbl 
Druidical  remains,  in  the  giant  columns  of  the  South.    Yoa 
remember,  on  the  other  hand,  how,  with  the  pliant  tongue 
of  infancy,  you  had  been  taught  to  lisp  that  there  is  but 
^^  one  true,  living  God,  the  Almighty  Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth  ^ — and  how  you  were  taught  to  believe  that  the  God- 
head, in  whom  ^'  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being^ 
cannot  possibly  be.  ^'  like  unto  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone, 
graven  by  art  and  man'^s  device.*^    And  this  knowledge  hid 
so  commended  itself  to  your  expanding  reason,  and  your 
mature  reflection,  that  you  could  not  well  conceive  how  it 
was  possible  that  beings  in  human  form,  and  endowed  with 
human  understanding,  should  become  so  bereft  of  all  senee 
as  to  fabricate  gods  of  wood  and  stone,  the  work  of  their 
own  hands — gods  that  ^\  have  mouthus,  but  speak  not ;  eyee, 
but  see  not;  ears,  but  hear  not;   noses,  but  smell  not; 
hands,  but  handle  not ;  feet,  but  walk  not ;  neither  have 
any  breath  in  their  mouths.'**     Such  descriptions,  you  had 
supposed,  must  have  special  reference  to  times  long  gone  by 
— to  remote  eras  of  ignorance  and  barbarism — which  may 
figure  in  the  pages  of  recondite  history  and  hoary  antiqua- 
rianism,  but  can    no  longer  be  applicable  to  the  present 
advanced  and  refined  age ; — this  age,  so  boastful  of  the  march 
of  intelligence,  and  the  earthly  perfectability  of  man ; — ^thifl 
age,  so  vauntful  of  its  transforming  rationalism  and  wide- 
spreading  illumination !     Ah !  what  a  shock  to  such  Utopian 
reveries  must  be  given  by  the  spectacle  now  presented  to 
your  eyes,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  metropolis  of  the  mightiest 
province  of  the  British  empire  !     As  you  gaze  at  the  busy 
operations  of  scores  of  image-makers,  and  hear  all  around  the 
sounding  tokens  of  the  presence  of  hundreds  more,  how  yoiDt 
must  be  forced  to  feel  that  the  language  of  the  prophets,  and 
of  the  Psalmist,  is  not  yet  obsolete !  How  you  must  be  amazed 
to  find,  that  up  to  this  year  and  month  and  day  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  there  exists  a  cotemporaneous  state  of 'heathenism 
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athen  image-making ;  and  that,  too,  on  a  scale  of  in- 
'able  magnitude — ^precisely  similar  to  what  existed  in 
e  of  the  t>rophet8,  three  thousand  years  ago !  Yea  more, 
exact  is  the  parallelism,  that  were  you  to  range  through 
pabulary  of  all  languages  for  terms  to  pourtray  what 
wn  eyes  behold,  you  could  not  find  words  or  figures 
.ptly  representative  than  the  graphic,  the  almost  pic- 
portraiture  of  the  inspired  seers  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
jfou  gaze  at  the  image-makers,  your  thoughts  pass  to 
0.  The  recollections  of  the  past  strangely  blend  with 
lible  exhibitions  of  the  present.  The  old  settled  con- 
M  of  home-experience  are  suddenly  counterpoised  by 
mously  unimagined  scene  that  has  opened  to  the  view, 
conclusions  seem  for  a  moment  to  vibrate  in  the  bal- 
»f  a  quivering  judgment.  To  incline  it  one  way  or 
and  thus  determine  the  ^^  dubious  propendency,^  you 
ind  again  watch  the  movements  of  those  before  you. 
ontemplate  their  forms,  and  you  cannot  doubt  that 
re  men.  You  narrowly  mark  their  countenances ;  and 
nnot  but  observe  the  sparks  of  intelligence  beaming 
x>m.  Your  wonder  is  vastly  increased;  but  the  grounds 
r  decision  have  multiplied  too.  And  where  can  you 
ore  appropriate  terms  for  its  annunciation,  than  in  the 
diguage  of  the  evangelical  prophet : — '^  They  have  not 

nor  understood ;  for  He  hath  shut  their  eyes  that 
umot  see ;  and  their  hearts  that  they  cannot  under^ 

And  none  conaidereth  in  his  heart,  neither  is  there 
Mlge  nor  understanding  to  say,  I  have  burned  part  of 
le  fire ;  and  shall  I  make  the  residue  thereof  an  abo- 
on  I  Shall  I  fall  down  to  the  stock  of  a  tree  ?  He 
1  on  ashes ;  a  deceived  heart  hath  turned  him  aside, 
9  cannot  deliver  his  soul ;  nor  say,  is  there  not  a  lie 
right  hand ! "" 

tr  the  abatement  of  the  first  surprise,  you  are  impelled 
ress  the  men : — What,  you  exclaim,  do  you  really  be- 
lat,  with  your  own  hands,  you  can,  out  of  wood  and 
wd  clay,  fabricate  a  god ;  before  which  you  may  fall 
and  worship!    No;    will  be  the  prompt  reply,  we 

Q   • 
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Mi»<re  no  ntdt  thing.  What,  Uien,  do  you  believe '.  Wf 
beUere,  ngpoaA  they,  that  we  mould  and  fashion  [only  tk 
rvpreMntatire  image  or  graven  likeness  of  the  deity.  How,  ~\ 
then,  orane  jou  to  wonhip  it !  XV'ait,  may  bo  the  reply,  till 
the  fint  great  day  of  the  feast,  and  you  will  then  see  how 
it  ia  rendered  worthy  of  homage  and  adoration. 

Aa  the  great  day  approaches,  sj-mptoms  of  incresiing 
preparation  thicken  and  multiply  all  around.  People  an 
nen  in  every  direction  peaceably  conreyiag  the  images  to 
thmr  honees.  The  materials  for  wonder-stirring  exhibitions 
and  OOTetnottial  obMrvances,  are  every  where  accumulating' 
Thooaandfl  of  rendentt  from  a  distance  are  seen  returning 
to  their  homes  in  the  interior,  laden  with  the  earnings  and 
the  -pnlBifM  of  month*  to  lavish  on  the  great  occasion.  At 
Imgth  the  Govemment  offices  are  by  proclamation  shut  for 
a  wUb  UMil  Seoular  business  of  every  description,  public 
or  private,  is  rapended  by  land  and  by  water,  in  town  tsi 
la  ooontry.  All  things  Seoni  to  announce  the  approach  of  a 
grand  holiday — a  seuon  of  universal  joy  and  fertivity. 

Ye  British  merchants ! — who  are  so  often  deaf  to  every  call 
that  does  not  reach  you,  as  it  rebounds  from  the  temple  of 
Mammon, — would  that  ye  could  understand  how  the  continu- 
ani<(^  of  such  a  state  of  society  vitally  affoct^  your  fwmniarjl 
liittToata  t  For  many  days  in  succession,  no  clearances  at  the 
oustom-house  for  lading  or  unlading, — no  tables  open  at  tbe 
fKohange  or  other  public  offices  for  the  transaction  and  de- 
«|wtPh  of  nooeesary  business, — no  hiring  of  native  agenoy, » 
tndlii))onsable  for  preparing  or  disposing  of  valuable  cargoek 
Your  noble  vessels  lie  motionless,  lazily  reflecting  their 
ahailowB  Arom  the  bosom  of  the  mighty  stream, — thur  pen- 
itons  idly  floating  in  the  breeze. — Your  men  dispersed  front 
waul  of  rttgtilar  employment, — madly  roaming  over  oity  and 
«>k>uutrv  txi  wild  crusades  of  intemperance  and  vice; — oon- 
M'Mt'tittg  liabiti  of  future  insubordination  and  mierale,  or 
hHltlt<*Hl,V  trtuuiuring  up  the  seeds  of  incurable 
Atwvl  Hlttt|p>tluir  from  the  tarnishing  of  the  British 
lvv^  ftud  lht>  ritin  of  immortal  souls,  who  can  estimate  the 
iWvWMwb  that  are  thus  periodically  lost  and  consumed  bf 
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tbe  oonttant  reonrrenoe  of  the  Durga  Pujah,  and  other  hear 
then  fefltiyab'!  If  deaf  to  the  call  of  your  God  and  Saviour, 
*-if  dead  to  the  highest  and  noblest  interests  of  humanity, 
would  that  ye  were  in  this  ease  aroused  to  attend  to  your 
own !  Would  that  ye  were  persuaded  to  throw  those  tliou- 
aands,  that  are  annuaUy  lost  to  you  through  the  continuance 
of  heathenism,  into  the  Ohristian  treasury ;  for  the  express 
porpoae  of  expelling  that  very  heathenism,  the  continued 
rogn  of  which  oonstitutes  your  loss,-^-and  then  would  these 
thousaiids  be  ultimately  restored  to  you,  or  to  your  children 
m  Jtmd^  a  hundrM,  yea,  a  thousand  fold.  They  would  be 
restored  to  you  with  an  ample  revenue  at  once  of  glory  and 
of  profit; — and  in  this  instance,  it  would  be  demonstrated 
how  the  most  rapid  advancement  of  your  own  temporal  pros- 
peritj  was  coincident  with  the  promotion  of  the  eternal 
wJlbeing  of  your  fellow-men. 

But  to  return  to  the  festival.  It  extends  altogether  over 
a  period  of  fifteen  days.  The  greater  part  of  that  time  is 
oeeupied  with  the  performance  of  preliminary  ceremonies, 
piefioQs  to  the  three  great  days  of  worship.  Early  on  the 
iBoilQiig  of  the  first  of  the  three  great  days  commences  the 
giwd  rite  of  consecrating  the  images.  Hitherto  these  have 
been  regarded  merely  as  combinations  of  lifeless,  senseless 
utter.  Now,  however,  by  the  power  of  the  Brahmans-^ 
those  vioegerenta  of  deity  on  eartli — they  are  to  be  endowed 
with  life  and  intelligence.  A  wealthy  family  can  always 
•eenre  the  services  of  one  or  more  BnJmians, — and  of  the 
nrf  poor,  a  few  may  always  unite,  and  secure  the  good  offices 
of  one  of  the  sacred  fraternity.  At  length  the  solemn  hour 
arrives.  The  officiating  Brahman,  provided  with  the  leaves 
of  a  sacred  tree,  and  other  holy  accoutrements,  approaches 
the  image.  With  the  two  forefingers  of  his  right  hand  he 
touches  the  breast,  the  two  cheeks,  the  eyes,  and  the  fore* 
head  of  the  image,  at  each  successive  touch  giving  audible 
nfeterance  to  the  prayer, — ^^  Let  the  spirit  of  Durga  descend 
sad  take  possession  of  this  image.*"  And  thus,  by  the  per^ 
Ronnance  of  various  ceremonies,  and  the  enunciation  of 
rarions  mystical  verses  or  incantations,  called  muriiras^  the 
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gboBtly  officiator  U  devoutly  believed  to  possess  the  dii||l 
power  at  brin^n^  down  the  goddess  to  take  bodily  pOflMjf , 
NOD  of  the  image.  The  image  is  henceforward  reptfM 
sa  the  peooliar  local  habitation  of  the  divinity,  and  iibe- 
lieved  to  be  really  and  truly  animated  by  ber.  In  this  nj 
the  relation  of  the  visible  image  to  the  invisible  deity  is  held 
to  be  preoimly  Uie  a&me  as  the  relation  of  the  human  body 
to  the  soul,  or  sabtle  spirit  that  actuates  it.  The  constant 
and  universal  belief  is,  that  when  the  Brahman  repeats  the 
muntraa,  the  deities  must  come,  obedient  to  his  call — agree- 
ably to  the  faToarite  Sanskrit  sloka,  or  verse : — ^'  The  uoi- 
verse  is  under  the  power  of  the  deities, — the  deities  are 
under  the  power  of  the  niuntras, — the  muntrae  are  under  the 
power  of  the  Brahmans ;  conse(|uently,  the  Brahmans  are 
gods."  This  is  the  creed  of  the  more  enlightened ;  but  t 
vast  propoitioD  of  the  more  ignorant  and  unreSocting  be- 
lieve something  far  more  gross.  It  is  their  firm  persuasion, 
that  by  means  of  the  ceremonies  and  incantations,  the  mat» 
of  rude  matter  has  been  actually  changed  or  transformed, 
or,  if  you  will,  trantuhstantlated,  into  the  very  substance  of 
deity  itself.  According  to  either  view  of  the  subject,  whether 
more  or  less  rational,  the  image  is  believed  to  be  truly  ani- 
mated by  divinity, — to  be  a  real,  proper,  and  legitimate 
object  of  worship.  Having  eyes,  it  can  now  behold  the 
various  acta  of  honlage  rendered  by  adoring  votaries ;  hav^ 
ing  ears,  it  can  be  charmed  by  the  symphonies  of  music  and 
of  song ;  having  nostrils,  it  can  be  regaled  with  the  sweet- 
smelling  savour  of  incense  and  perfume ;  having  a  mouth,  it 
can  be  luxuriated  with  the  grateful  delicacies  of  the  riolt 
banquet  that  is  spread  out  before  it. 

Immediately  after  the  consecration  of  the  images,  the 
worship  commences ;  and  is  continued  with  numberless  rites 
nearly  the  whole  day.  But  what  description  can  convey  an 
idea  of  the  multifarious  complexity  of  Indian  worship!— 
worship,  too,  simultaneously  conducted  in  thousands  of 
separate  bouses ; — for  on  such  occasions  every  house  is 
converted  into  a  temple !  To  bring  thesubject  within  some 
reasonable  compass,  you  must  suppose  yourself  in  the  boiue 
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f  a  wealthy  native.  Let  it  be  one  which  is  confitruoted, 
s  usual,  of  a  qoadrangular  form, — with  a  vacant  area  in 
he  centre,  open  or  roofless,  towards  the  canopy  of  heaven. 
>n  one  side  is  a  spacious  hall,  opening  along  the  ground 
loor  by  many  folding  doors  to  piazzas  or  verandahs  on  either 
ade.  These  are  crowded  by  the  more  common  sort  of  visi- 
xnrB.  Bound  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  is  a  range  of 
jalleries,  with  retiring  chambers.  Part  of  these  is  devoted 
to  the  reception  of  visiters  of  the  higher  ranks,  whether 
European  or  native ;  and  part  is  closed  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  females  of  the  family ;  who,  without  being  seen 
themselves,  may,  through  the  Venetians,  view  both  visitors 
iad  worshippers,  as  well  as  the  varied  festivities.  The  walls, 
the  oolmnns,  and  fronts  of  the  verandahs  and  galleries,  are 
ill  fiuitastically  decorated  with  a  profusion  of  tinsel  orna- 
ments ot  coloured  silk  and  paper,  and  glittering  shapes  and 
forms  of  gold  and  silver  tissue.  To  crown  all,  ther^  is,  in 
the  genuine  Oriental  style,  an  extravagant  display  of  lustres 
-raspended  from  the  ceUing,  and  projecting  from  the  walls, 
—which,  when  kindled  at  night,  radiate  a  flood  of  light 
coongh  to  dazzle  and  confound  ordinary  vision. 

At  the  upper  extremity  of  the  hall  is  the  ten-armed  image 
of  the  goddess,  raised  several  feet  on  an  ornamented  pedes- 
tal. On  either  side  of  her  are  usually  placed  images  of  her 
two  sons  ;^-Ganesha,  the  god  of  wisdom,  with  his  elephant 
head ;  and  Kartikeya,  the  god  of  war,  riding  on  a  peacock. 
Ikese  are  worshipped  on  this  occasion,  together  with  a  multi- 
tode  of  demi-goddesses,  the  companions  of  Durga  in  her  wars. 

In  the  evening,  about  eight  o'clock,  the  principal  pujah^  or 
worship,  is  renewed  with  augmented  zeal.  But  what  con- 
lAtaiAB  pujdki  or  worship^  in  that  land  I  Watch  the  devotee, 
ind  you  will  soon  discover.  He  enters  the  hall ;  he  approaches 
ihe  image;  and  prostrates  himself  before  it.  After  the  usual 
ibhitions,  and  other  preparatory  rites,  he  next  twists  him- 
lelf  into  a  variety  of  grotesque  postures ;  sometimes  sitting 
m  the  floor,  sometimes  standing ;  sometimes  looking  in  one 
lirection  and  sometimes  in  another.  Then  follows  the  ordi- 
lary  routine  of  ^observances ; — sprinklings  of  the  idol  with 
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holy  Wftter;  HiuingB  of  its  mouth;  washinga  i>f  its  feet; 
wiping*  of  it  with  a  dry  cloth  ;  throvinga  of  flowers  sad 
green  leavea  over  it ;  odornings  of  it  with  gaudy  ornaments ; 
exhalingi  of  perfume ;  altornate  tinkiinga  nod  plasterioft 
of  the  saored  bril  with  the  ashes  of  sandal  wood  ;  ^]utte^ 
ingv  of  inTooation  for  temporal  hlesaings ;  and  a  winding 
up  of  the  whole  with  the  lowliest  act  of  prostration,  in  whitA 
the  wonhipper  stretches  himself  at  full  length,  diaposinghii 
body  in  Booli  a  manner  as  at  once  to  touch  the  ground  with 
the  eight  principal  parts  of  bis  body,  viz. — the  feet,  tb* 
thigfaa,  the  hand*,  the  breast,  the  month,  the  nose,  the  eyes. 
and  the  forehead. 

After  numben  have  thus  performed  their  worship,  there 
mooeeda  a  ronad  of  carousals  and  festivity.  The  spectators 
ore  ffliterteined  with  fruits  and  sweetmeats.  Gueet^i  of  dis- 
tinction have  atar,  or  the  essence  of  roses,  and  rich  cob- 
aerveii,  abundant  administered.  Musicians,  with  various 
hand  and  wind  instruments,  are  introduced  into  tbe  hall. 
Nninben  of  abandoned  females,  gaily  attired,  and  glittering 
with  jewels,  are  hired  for  the  occasion  to  exhibit  their 
wanton  dances,  uid  rehearse  their  indecent  songs  in  pnuie 
of  the  idol,  amid  tlie  plaudits  of  aurroanding  worshippers. 

Another  essential  part  of  the  worship  ooneists  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  different  kinds  of  ofFerings  to  the  idol.  These 
offerings,  after  being  presented  with  due  form  and  eeremcHiy, 
are  eventually  distributed  among  the  attendant  priests.  No 
share  of  them  is  expected  to  be  retumod  to  the  worshipper ; 
so  that,  on  his  part,  it  is  a  real  saorifice.  Whatever  artMei 
are  once  offered,  become  consecrated  ;  and  are  supposed  to 
have  some  new  and  valuable  qualities  thereby  imparted  to 
them.  Hence  the  more  ignorant  natives  often  come  onring 
for  a  small  portion  of  the  sacred  food,  to  be  carried  home  to 
oure  diseases. 

But  it  is  to  the  almost  incredible  profusion  of  the  oBer' 
inga  presented  at  such  festivals  that  we  would  desire  to  call 
your  special  attention.  lu  general,  it  may  be  said,  that  tlie 
bulk  of  the  people,  rich  and  poor,  expend  by  far  the  larger 
moiety  of  their  earnings  or  income  on  offerings  to  idols,  and 
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the  eounileM  rites  and  ezhibitioiu  connected  with  idol  wor- 
ihip.  At  the  celebration  of  one  festival,  a  wealthy  native  has 
been  known  to  offer  after  ibi$  manner : — eighty  thousand 
pomids  weight  of  sweetmeats;  eighty  thousand  pounds  weight 
«f  sugar ;  a  thousand  suits  of  cloth  garments ;  a  thousand 
adts  of  silk ;  a  thousand  offerings  of  rice,  plantains,  and  other 
fruits.  On  another  occasion,  a  wealthy  native  has  been 
known  to  have  expended  upwards  of  tkitiy  thotuand  pounds 
4trlmg  on  the  offerings,  the  observances,  and  the  exhibition 
of  a  single  festival ;  and  upwards  of  ten  thatuand  pounds  an- 
nmlfyj  ever  afterwards  to  the  termination  of  his  life.  In- 
deed, suoh  is  the  blindfold  zeal  of  these  benighted  people, 
that  instances  are  not  unfrequent  of  natives  of  rank  and 
vesltli  ledncing  themselves  and  families  to  poverty  by  their 
kmA  expenditure  in  the  service  of  the  gods ;  and  in  uphold- 
ing the  pomp  and  dignity  of  their  worship.  In  the  city  of 
Oikatta  alone,  at  the  lowest  and  most  moderate  estimate, 
it  has  been  calculated  that  Ac^a  milium,  at  least,  is  annually 
amended  on  the  celebration  of  the  Durga  Pvjah  festival. 
How  vast — how  inconceivably  vast,  then,  must  be  the  aggre- 
grte  expended  by  rich  and  poor  on  aU  the  daily,  weekly, 
monthly,  and  annual  rites,  ceremonies,  and  festivals,  held  in 
hoooqr  of  a  countless  pantheon  of  divinities  ! 

Ah !  it  is  when  gazing  at  these  heaps  of  offering  so  la- 
liihly  poured  into  the  treasury  of  the  false  gods  of  hea- 
*^<»*«f»Wj  that  one  is  constrained  to  reflect,  in  bitterness  of 
^niit,  on  the  miserable  contrast  presented  by  the  scanty, 
itiiited,  and  shrivelled  offerings  of  the  professed  worship- 
pers <rf  the  true  Qod  in  a  Christian  land  ?     Would  that 
IQ  this  respect  the  disciples  of  Christ  could  be  induced 
to  leam  a  lesson  from  the  blinded  votaries  of  Hinduism  ! 
Tske  the  case  of  a  renowned  city, — ^the  third,  in  point  of 
wealth  and  commercial  importance  in  the  British  empire ; — 
a  city  on  whose  escutcheon  and  banner  is  inscribed  the  noble 
motto,  that  it  is  to  "  flourish  by  the  righteousness  of  the 
word.'"     What  has  been,  on  the  part  of  its  citizens,  the  mani- 
festation of  a  liberality,  that  must  needs  astound  all  Chris- 
tendom ;— and,  if  it  were  possible,  cause  the  very  universe 
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to  resound  with  the  never-dying  echoes  of  its  fame  !     Why  f I 
— ^this  great  city,  whose  merchants  are  princes,  and  the  hon-^ 
curable  of  the  earth ; — ^this  mighty  city,  that  sits  as  a  qjoeem 
among  the  principalities  of  the  nations; — ^this  celebiateif.^ 
city  did,  on  a  late  occasion,  in  very  truth,  contribute*  thsf^ 
sum  of  tfoeniy  thousand  patinds  to  pixmiote,  within  A!m{^  ihi^ 
cause  of  that  Redeemer,  to  whose  vicarious  sacrifice  wai^ 
mediatorial  government  it  owes  existence,  and  riches,  adl^ 
salvation, — all  the  possessions  and  comforts  of  time, — all  tii» 
prospects  and  crowns  of  immortality!  Well,  be  it  so!  WeJt' 
once  cheerfully  concede  that,  compared  with  the  doing$  o/^iktf^  \ 
in  this  pro/estedly  Christian  land^  this  is  one  of  the  best  aad>  j 
noblest  specimens  of  modem  benevolence.    BtU  turn  momik 
benighted  Hindustan.     Look  to  one  of  its  chief  commeroisl 
emporia.     There^  on  a  single  festival,  in  honour  of  a  most    \ 
strous  image  of  wood  or  clay,  you  find  upwards  oijlps  hm^  i 
dred  thousand  pounds  expended — ^not  onee^  but  annmai^l 
After  this,  talk  if  ye  will,  of  your  liberalities.     Boast  of  '| 
them.    Eulogize  them  to  the  skies.    Parade  them  as  mum^  : 
fieent  in  public  journals.     Extol  them  beyond  measure  at 
your  great  anniversaries.     Would  that,  when  next  disposed 
to  trumpet  forth  the  praise  of  your  own  doings,  ye  would  go 
and  proclaim  your  magnificent  contributions  to  the  cause  of 
f/our  God  and  Saviour  in  the  presence  of  the  deluded  hear 
then,  who  replenish  with  free-will  offerings  the  halls  of  their 
idol  Durga.     Ah,  methinks,  that  instead  of  deigning  to  re- 
ply, they  might  point,  in  scornful  silence,  to  the  multiplied 
tokens  and  pledges  of  their  own  prodigal  bounty ! — and 
leave  you  to  draw  an  inference  which  might  well  cover  you 
with  confusion  and  dismay  !     For,  what  could  the  inference 
be,  were  the  silence  and  symbolic  movement  rightly  inter- 
preted and  embodied  in  words?     What  could  it  be  but 
this  i — ^^  If  the  amount  of  free-will  offerings  be  a  measure 
of  sincerity  in  our  religious  profession,  surely  our  sincerity 
must  be  a  hundredfold  deeper  than  yours.     If  extent  of 
sacrifice  of  worldly  substance,  to  which  we  all  so  naturally 
cling,  be  a  measure  of  our  love  to  the  object  of  worship ; 
surely  our  love  to  our  god,  which  you  reckon  a  poor  dumb 
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iuat  be  a  hundredfold  more  mtense  than  yours  towards 
rhom  you  profess  to  regard  as  the  only  true  God  and 
ir.  If  visible  fruits  be  the  test  of  reality  of  faith, 
our  faith  in  the  truth  of  our  religion  must  be  a  hun- 
Id  stronger  than  your  faith  in  the  truth  of  yours.  In- 
rou  seem  to  have  scarcely  any  faith  at  all.  And  the 
jTOu  do,  has  the  appearance  of  being  designed  to  save 
om  the  charge  of  open  infidelity,  rather  than  to  indi- 
.  heartfelt  interest  in  promoting  the  cause  and  honour 
ir  God."^  If  a  rebuke  so  cutting,  from  a  quarter  so  un- 
ted,  do  not  lead  to  amendment  and  increase  in  your 
ian  liberalities ;  rest  assured,  that  these  poor  blinded 
srs,  whom  you  affect  to  view  with  pity  and  compassion, 
le  day  rise  up  in  judgment  and  condemn  you. 
*  subject  of  offerings  is  not  yet  exhausted.  At  the 
1  festival  of  Durga,  there  are  also  bloody  sacrifices  pre- 
1.  The  number  of  these,  though  in  general  little 
it  of  or  little  known,  is  very  remarkable.  When  in- 
icoffers  have  read  in  the  Bible  df  the  multitude  of 
oes  constantly  offered ; — ^more  especially,  when  they 
f  Eling  Solomon  on  one  memorable  occasion  sacrificing 
jT-two  thousand  oxen,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
heep, — ^they  have  not  scrupled  to  denounce  the  narra- 
B  wholly  beyond  the  pale  of  historic  credibility, — ^as 
ung  so  much  of  the  fabulous  and  the  marvellous  as 
sly  to  damage  the  authenticity  of  the  entire  record  that 
ns  it.  Ignorant  men  !  ignorant  of  the  manners  and 
OS  of  Oriental  nations ; — and,  ever  true  to  the  charac- 
your  race,  presumptuous  in  proportion  to  your  igno- 
Were  ye  transported  to  the  shores  of  Hindustan 
'e  would  find  up  to  this  day  multitudes  of  sacrifices  con- 
Y  offered  at  temples  and  in  private  houses ;  in  single 
almost  rivalling,  and  collectively  and  nationally  vastly 
railing  in  number  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
offered  by  the  Hebrew  monarch, — at  a  time  when  the 
3ign  reckoned  it  no  impiety  to  allocate  the  resources 
tate  to  the  rearing  of  altars  and  temples  to  Jehovah, 
of  Hosts ; — ^nor,  as  the  most  exalted  member  of  the 
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visible  ObuToh,  felt  it  any  dishonour  for  a.  acasua  tu  drup  the 
fuDCtiona  of  royalty,  and  assuming  part  of  the  office  of  high 
prieetr,  solemiily  engage  in  conducting  the  devotional  oxer 
cises  of  a  national  worship.  And  if  the  overwhelming  evi- 
dence addressed  to  your  uadorstan  dings  had  failed  to  con- 
vince you  of  the  veracity  of  th«  inspired  penmen,  must  not 
the  testimony  of  sense  as  to  the  vast  numbers  of  tlimtu 
sacrifices,  extort  from  you  a  confeseion  in  favour  of  the  tto-  ! 
tecedent  credibility  of  tho  Jewish  record  in  the  narration  uf 
numbers  not  more  than  paraIh-1  in  magnitude  i 

At  a  single  temple  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta,  tlie 
ordinary  number  of  daily  socrtficefi  averages  between  fiftjr 
and  a  hundred  he-goats  and  rams,  besides  a  proportion  of 
buffaloGB.  On  Saturdays  and  Mondays,  which  happen  to  be 
days  particularly  eocred  to  the  divinity  worshipped  there, 
the]  number  of  sacrificeB  is  doubled  or  trebled ; — while  on 
great  festival  occasions,  the  number  is  increased  from  Am- 
drada  to  tAouiandt.  At  the  aanual  festival  of  Durgo,  there 
are  hundreds  of  families  in  the  Calcutta  district  iJone, 
that  sacrifice  severally  scores  of  animals ;  many  present 
their  becatomba;  and  emne  ooaaaonaU;  their  thouaandi. 
It  is  within  the  present  half  century,  that  the  Bf^ah  «f 
Nudiya  in  the  north  of  Bengal,  offered  a  large  number  of 
abeep,  and  goats,  and  buflhloes  on  the  first  day  of  the  feast ; 
and  vowed  to  double  the  offering  on  each  aucoeeding  day. 
So  that  the  number  sacrificed  in  all  amounted,  in  the  aggn- 
gate,  to  npioardi  of  ngty-Jive  thousand !  Mr  Ward  stateii 
that  the  Bajah  "  loaded  boats  with  the  bodies,  and  wot 
them  to  the  neighbouring  Brahmans,  but  they  ooold  not 
devour  or  dispoae  of  them  fast  enough,  and  great  numben 
were  thrown  away."' 

Betuming  to  the  scene  in  the  house  of  a  wealthy  native 
on  the  first  great  day  of  the  festival : — After  the  wondiip^ 
and  the  offerings,  and  the  dancings  in  honour  of  the  goddew 
have  been  concluded,  the  votaries  proceed  after  midnight  to 
the  presentation  of  animals  in  sacrifice.  It  is  in  the  centjnl 
roofless  court  or  area  of  the  house  that  the  process  of  slaughter 
is  usually  carried  on.    Thre  a  strong  upright  post  is  fastened 
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in  the  ground,  ezoavated  at  the  top  somewhat  like  a  double 

pranged  forii.    In  this  excavation  the  neck  of  the  victim  is 

inMiied,  and  made  fast  bj  a  transverse  pin  above.    Close 

at  hand  stands  the  hired  executioner,  usually  a  blacksmith, 

mlh  hie  broad  heavy  axe.     And  woe  be  to  him  if  he  fail  in 

sewing  the  head  at  one  stroke !    Such  failure  would  betide 

ram  and  disgrace  to  himself,  and  entail  the  most  frightful 

diiacter  on  his  employer  and  family. 

Eabh  animal  is  duly  conseorated  by  the  officiating  Brah- 
maa,  wbo  marks  its  horns  and  forehead  with  red  lead, — 
>  iprinkles  it,  for  the  sake  of  purifying,  with  Ganges  water, — 
idons  Ha  neck  with  a  necklace  of  leaves,  and  its  brow  with 
I  guland  of  flowers, — and  reads  various  incantations  in  its 
Ml,  addmg,  **  0  Durga,  I  sacrifice  this  animal  to  theo,  that 
I  nay  dweU  in  thy  heaven  for  so  many  years."  With  simi- 
kr  earemonies,  each  sacrificial  victim,  whether  goat,  sheep, 
ivbidUoe,  is  dedicated  and  slain  amid  the  din  and  hubbub 
«f  kanian  voices.  The  heads  and  part  of  the  blood  are  then 
flmied  in  sacoession  to  the  hall  within,  and  ranged  before 
telmage,— -each  head  being  there  surmounted  with  a  lighted 
hn^  Over  them  the  officiating  Brahman  repeats  certain 
fn^eiB,— utters  appropriate  incantations, — and  formally 
pwscnta  them  as  an  acceptable  feast  to  the  goddess.  Other 
iMit  ollbrings  and  drink-offerings  are  also  presented  with 
ft  npetition  of  the  proper  formulas.  And  last  of  all,  on  a 
■■all  aqiiare  altar  made  of  clean  dry  sand,  burnt-offerings 
of  flowers,  or  grass,  or  leaves,  or  rice,  or  clarified  butter, 
'M  depoaited — ^with  prayers,  that  all  remaining  sins  may 
be  destroyed  by  the  sacrificial  fire.  This  naturally  leads  us 
to  answer  a  question  that  is  often  asked,  namely.  What 
beoomes  of  the  flesh  meat  of  so  many  animals !  Part  of 
it  is  offered  on  the  altar  as  a  burnt  sacrifice.  But  the 
higer  part  of  it  always,  and  not  unfrequently  the  whole,  is 
devonred  as  food.  The  Brahmans,  of  course,  have  their 
ekrioe ;  and  the  remainder  is  distributed  in  large  quanti- 
ties among  the  inferior  castes.  As  it  has  been  consecrated 
bf  behig  offered  to  the  goddess,  it  is  lawful  for  all  who  choose 
to  partake  of  it. 
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'  It  is  impossible  to  note  all  the  variatums  in  the  diflTer 
modes  in  which  the  Durga  Pujah  is  celebrated  bj  the  difl 
ent  castes  and  sects.  Some  individuals  expend  the  larg 
proportion  in  peace-offerings,  and  meat,  and  drink-offering 
others  in  bloody  sacrifices,  and  burnt-offerings :  some  ini 
dances,  and  the  tinsel  gamishings,  and  fire-work  exhibition 
and  others  in  entertaining  and  giving  presents  to  Brahmai 
The  disciples  of  the  numerous  sect  of  Vishnu,  though  tli 
celebrate  the  festival  with  great  pomp,  present  no  bloo 
offerings  to  Durga;  instead  of  slaughtering  animaLB^ 
pumpkins,  or  some  other  substitute,  are  split  in  two  « 
presented  to  the  goddess. 

The  multitudinous  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  first  d 
and  night  of  the  festival  being  i^ow  nearly  concluded,  on 
bers  of  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  male  and  female,  m 
into  the  open  area  that  is  streaming  with  the  blood  of  a 
mals  slain  in  isacrifice.  They  seize  a  portion  of  the  gi 
dust  and  mud;  and  with  the  sacred  compost  liberally  bbdi 
their  bodies ;— dancing  and  prancing  all  the  while  m 
almost  savage  ferocity.  With  their  bodies  thus  bespatt^ 
and  their  minds  excited  into  phrenzy,  multitudes  now  pc 
into  the  streets ; — some  with  blazing  torches ;  others  w 
musical  instruments ; — and  all,  twisting  their  frames  ii 
the  most  wanton  attitudes,  and  vociferating  the  most  in< 
cent  songs,  rush  to  and  fro,  reeling,  shouting,  and  ravii 
more  wildly  than  the  troops  of  "  iron-speared''  and  "  i 
leaved"  Amazons  that  were  wont,  in  times  of  old,  to  cai 
the  woods  and  the  mountains  of  Greece  to  resound  with  I 
frantic  orgies  of  Bacchus. 

For  two  days  and  two  nights  more,  there  is  a  renewal 
the  same  round  of  worship,  and  rites,  and  ceremonies,  a 
dances,  and  sacrifices,  and  Bacchanalian  fury. 

As  the  morning  of  the  first  day  was  devoted  to  the  con 
cration  of  the  images,  so  the  morning  of  the  fourth  is  oo 
pied  with  the  grand  ceremony  of  unconsecrating  them.  ] 
who  had  the  divine  power  of  bringing  down  the  goddess 
inhabit  each  tabernacle  of  wood  or  clay,  has  also  the  po^ 
of  dispossessing  it  of  her  animating  presence.     According 
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the  offioiatmg  Brahman,  surrounded  by  the  members  of  the 

Eunity,  engages,  amid  various  rites  and  sprinklings  and 

infiantations,  to  send  the  divinity  back  to  her  native  heaven ; 

— oonduding  with  a  farewell  address,  in  which  he  tolls  the 

goddess,  that  he  expects  her  to  accept  of  all  his  services, 

ud  to  return  itgain  to  renew  her  favours  on  the  following 

jear.    All  now  unite  in  muttering  a  sorrowful  adieu  to  the 

ffinnity,  and  many  seem  affected  even  to  the  shedding  of 

tesn! 

Soon  afterwards  a  crowd  assembles,  exhibiting  habiliments 
bopotted  with  divers  hues  and  colours.     The  image  is  car- 
ried forth  to  the  street.     It  is  planted  on  a  portable  stage 
or^tform,  and  then  raised  on  men^s  shoulders.     As  the 
tmporary  local  abode  of  the  departed  goddess,  it  is  still 
tmted  with  profound  honour  and  respect.     As  the  proces- 
■on  advances  along  the  street,  accompanied  with  music  and 
nog!,  amid  clouds  of  heated  dust,  you  see  human  beings, — 
jei^  full-grown  beings,  wearing  all  the  outward  prerogatives 
of  the  human  form,  marching  on  either  side,  and  waving 
tinir  chouries  or  long  hairy  brushes,  to  wipe  away  the  dust, 
and  ward  off  the  musquitoes  or  flies  that  might  otherwise 
dsMsrate  or  annoy  the  senseless  image.     But  whither  does 
tlie  procession  tend  ?    To  the  banks  of  the  Ganges — most 
■eied  of  streams.     For  what  purpose !    Follow  it  and  you 
win  see.    As  you  approach  the  river,  you  every  where  behold 
Bunbeni  of  similar  processions,  from  town  and  country, 
before  and  behind,  on  the  right  and  on  the  left.     You  cast 
your  eyes  along  the  banks.    As  far  as  vision  can  reach,  they 
leem  literally  covered.    It  is  one  living  moving  mass — dense, 
vast,  interminable.    The  immediate  margin  being  too  con- 
fined for  the  contact  of  such  a  teeming  throng,  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  boats,  of  every  size  and  every  form,  are 
pat  in  requisition.     A  processional  party  steps  on  board, 
and  each  vessel  is  speedily  launched  on  the  broad  expanse  of 
the  waters.     The  bosom  of  the  stream  seems,  for  miles,  to 
be  eonverted  into  the  crowd,  and  the  movement,  and  the  har- 
lequin exhibitions  of  an  immense  floating  fair.     When  the 
last  rites  and  ceremonies  are  terminated,  all  the  companies 
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or  imago  carriGrH  suddenly  fall  upon  tJioir  images;  Ot^^ 
break  them  to  pieces,  and  Wolently  daah  the  shivered  Ih|^ 
mcnts  into  tlie  depths  of  the  passing  stream.  But  who  CSD 
depict  the  wondrous  spectacle  ? — The  numbers  without  nnin- 
ber ; — the  fantastic  equipages  of  every  rank  and  grade  ;— 
the  variegated  costumes  of  every  caste  and  sect; — tie 
strangely  indecorous  bodily  gestures  of  deluded  WonhifK 
pers ; — the  wild  and  phrenzied  mental  exoitement  of  myriBdi 
of  spectators  intoxicated  with  the  scene ;— the  breaking, 
crashing,  and  sinking  of  hundreds  of  <Iisposses8cd  imagea, 
along  the  margin  and  over  the  surface  of  the  mighty  Btreain; 
amid  the  loud  shrill  dissonance  of  a  thousand  untuneful 
instruments ;  commingled  with  the  still  more  stunning  peolt 
of  ten  thousand  thousand  human  voices !  Here  language 
entirely  fails.  Imagination  itself  must  sink  down  wiUi 
wings  collapsed ;  utterly  baffled  in  the  effort  to  conceive  tbs 
individualities  and  the  groupings  of  an  assemblage  competed 
of  such  varied  magnitudes. 

Towards  evening  the  multitudua  return  to  their  homes. 
Betum,  you  will  ask,  for  the  purpose  of  refreshment  &bi1 
repose  !  No ;  hut  to  engage  in  fresh  scenes  of  boisterotu 
mirth  and  sensual  revelry.  But  when  these  are  at  length 
brought  to  a  close,  is  there  not  a  season  of  respite !  No : 
all  hearts,  all  thoughts,  are  instantaneously  tamed  towardi 
the  next  incoming  festival,  in  honour  of  some  othdr  dhrinl^. 
And  the  necessary  preparations  are  at  onoe  wet  on  tooi  to 
provide  for  its  due  celebration.  And  thui  it  has  been  ftc 
ages  past ;  and  thus  it  may  be  for  ages  to  come  ;  iihImi 
.the  Christian  people  of  these  lands  awake  from  the  Aiep  at 
an  ungodly,  carnal  security ;  arise  from  the  deep  slaniber  of 
sottish,  selfish,  luxurious  enjoyment ;  and  come  forward,  br 
beyond  the  standard  of  any  present  example,  to  implitntet 
their  covenant  engagement  to  advance  the  Bedeemer'a  mam. 
Oh,  ye  who  do  well  to  dwell  at  ease  in  your  ceiled  hotuns,  -whrni 
every  where  the  temple  of  the  Lord  lies  waste ! — j»  nbo  do 
well  to  eat,  and  drink,  and  be  merry,  when  the  mnltitodM 
of  the  nations  are  up  in  arms  against  your  Sover^gn  Inwd 
and  Redeemer, — up  in  arms  against  the  true  peaoe  and 
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ererlasting  happiness  of  their  own  souls, — ^those  precious 
•cmb  that  will  never  die ! — ^ye  may  wholly  resist  every  appeal 
that  is  thus  addressed  to  you  at  a  distance,  in  words  :— - 
bqit,  frozen-hearted  as  many  of  you  are,  could  ye,  we  would 
•ik,  wlMy  resist  the  thrilling  appeal  which  the  direct  exhi- 
bition of  the  terrible  reality  would  address  to  you ! 

When  w;e  have  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Gkmges,  sur- 
Toonded  by  deluded  multitudes  engaged  in  ablutions,  in 
order  to  cancel  the  guilt  and  wipe  away  the  stains  of  trans- 
gretdoDS ; — ^here,  assailed  by  the  groans  of  the  sick  and  the 
djing^  stretched  on  the  wet  banks  beneath  ^^  a  hot  and  cop- 
per sky  ;*"  and  there,  stunned  by  loud  vociferations  in  the 
name  of  worship,  addressed  to  innumerable  gods ; — on  the 
<ne  hand,  the  flames  of  many  a  funeral  pile  blazing  in  view ; 
and  on  the  other,  the  loathsome  spectacle  of  human  carcas- 
lei  floating  unheeded  and  unknown,  amid  the  dash  of  the 
^  and  the  merry  songs  of  the  boatmen : — and  when  we  felt 
<Kirown  solitude  in  the  midst  of  the  teeming  throng, — a  cold 
looiation  of  horror  has  crept  through  the  soul ;  and  the 
heirt  has  wellnigh  sunk  and  failed,  through  the  overbear- 
iif  impressions  of  sense,  and  the  desponding  weakness  of 
&itL    Gracious  God !  have  we  exclaimed,  how  marvellous 
ii  the  extent  of  thy  long-suffering  and  forbearance  !     What 
eirthly  monarch  could,  for  a  single  hour,  endure  the  thou- 
imd  thousandth  part  of  the  indignities  that  are  here  daUjf 
(rffered  to  thy  throne  and  Majesty,  O  thou  King  of  kings ! 
And  yet,  thus  it  has  been  for  ages !     Lord,  how  long  will  it 
eonthine  to  be ! — Forever!    No ;  no  I     When  we  look  at 
the  apparently  unchanged  past,  and  survey  the  apparently 
Bncfaangeable  present,  the  review  and  contemplation  seem  to 
loimd  the  death-knell  of  hope,  that  would  cradle  us  in  black 
deqpair.    But  when  we  glance  at  the  future,  as  pourtrayed 
in  the  ^*  sure  word  of  prophecy,*"  we  there  learn  to  realize 
the  mystery  of  '^  hoping  against  hope.*"     From  these  pol- 
hted  waters  of  a  turbid  earthly  stream,  we  turn  the  eye 
of  fiaith  to  the  waters  of  Gospel  grace,  which  are  seen,  in  the 
projdietic  vision,  to  issue  from  under  the  threshold  of  the 
temple  of  Zion  eattward.    They  swell  and  deepen  into  a 
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river.  It  is  the  river  of  life.  Wherever  it  toUb,  discMe, 
barrennesB,  and  death  disappear.  Within  it  every  tiling 
moves  and  is  healed.  Its  banks  also  are  shaded  with  tree^ 
— they  are  trees  of  life,  whoso  leaf  shall  not  fade,  neither 
shall  the  fruit  thereof  over  be  consumed.  Roll  on,  thou 
life-giving  river !  In  Judah's  land,  on  Calvary's  mount, 
where  the  great  Redeoraer  suiFered,  bled,  and  died,  was  thy 
fountain  first  opened.  Roll  on,  thou  life-giving  river '.  Long 
hast  thou  been  in  reaching  this  dreary  moral  waste.  But 
the  time  appointed,  even  the  set  time,  is  come.  Now,  roll 
on  and  overflow  the  sterile  wSldoruess  with  thy  refreshing 
waters.  Let  life  and  health,  verdure  and  beauty  spring  forth 
from  thy  gladdening  presence — earnests  of  millenial  glory- 
harbingers  of  celestial  bliss ! 


Next  to  the  annual  festival  of  Durga,  one  of  the  most 
popular  in  Eastern  India,  is  that  of  the  Charak  PujaJt. 

Strictly  and  properly,  this  festival  is  held  in  honour  of 
Shiva,  in  his  character  of  Maha'Kala;  or  iiine  the  grtai 
destroyer  of  all  things.  In  this  character,  his  personified 
energy  or  consort  is  Parvati,  under  the  distinction  and 
appropriate  form  of  Maha  Kali.  In  the  annual  festival  held 
in  honour  of  the  former,  the  worship  of  tlie  latter  appears 
at  all  times  to  have  been  blended.  And,  in  the  lapse  of  ages, 
the  female  form  of  Kali  has  become  a  far  more  important 
and  formidable  personage,  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  than 
the  male  form  of  Maba  Kala ;  and  *often  engroasee  mon 
than  a  proportionate  share  of  the  homage  and  adoration  <X 
deluded  worshippers.  To  save,  therefore,  the  tedioiUDeflS 
of  circumlocution,  and  the  intricacy  of  a  perpetual  double 
reference,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief  notice  of  the 
goddess  Kali,  as  connected  with  the  celebration  of  the 
Charak  Pujah. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  state,  that  Brahmans,  KshattrTsa, 
and  Vaishyas,  take  no  active  part  in  the  actwU  celebration 
of  the  rites  peculiar  to  this  festival.  Most  of  them,  how- 
ever, contribute  largely  towards   the  expense  of  it,  and 
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eonntenance  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  as  applauding 
spectators ;  though  some  of  them,  in  toords^  profess  to  dis- 
approve of  many  of  the  practices. 

Of  all  the  Hindu  divinities,  this  goddess  is  the  most  cruel 
and  revengeful.  Such,  according  to  some  of  the  sacred 
legends,  18  her  thirst  for  blood,  that — being  unable,  in  one 
of  her  forms,  on  a  particular  occasion,  to  procure  any  of  the 
giants  for  her  prey — in  order  to  quench  her  savage  appetite, 
■he  **  actually  cut  her  own  throat,  that  the  blood  issuing 
thence  might  spout  into  her  mouth.*"  Of  the  goddess, — 
represented  in  the  monstrous  attitude  of  supporting  her  own 
hatf-severed  head  in  the  left  hand,  with  streams  of  blood 
gushing  from  the  throat  into  the  mouth, — images  may  this 
day  be  seen  in  some  districts  of  Bengal.  The  supreme 
delight  of  this  divinity,  therefore,  consists  in  cruelty  and 
torture ;  her  ambrosia  is  the  flesh  of  living  votaries  and 
sacrificed  victims ;  and  her  sweetest  nectar,  the  copious 
eflhsion  of  their  blood. 

The  Kalika  Purana,  one  of  the  divine  writings,  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  a  recital  of  the  difierent  modes  of  worshipping 
and  appeasing  this  ferocious  divinity.  If,  for  example,  a 
devotee  should  scorch  some  member  of  his  body,  by  the  ap- 
^cation  of  a  burning  lamp,  the  act  would  prove  most  accep- 
table to  th^  goddess.  If  he  should  draw  some  blood  from 
himself,  and  present  it,  the  libation  would  be  still  more 
delectable.  If  he  should  cut  off  a  portion  of  his  own  flesh, 
and  present  it  as  a  burnt  sacrifice,  the  offering  would  be  most 
grateful  of  all.  If  the  devotee  should  present  whole  bumt- 
oflerings  upon  the  altar,  saying, — "Hrang,  bring,  Kali,  Kali ! 
—Oh  1  horrid  toothed  goddess,  eat,  eat ;  destroy  all  the  ma- 
lignant ;  cut  with  this  axe ;  bind,  bind ;  seize,  seize  ;  drink 
this  blood ;  spheng,  spheng ;  secure,  secure  ! — Salutation  to 
Eali!^ — ^these  vnll  prove  acceptable  in  proportion  to  the 
mpposed  importance  of  the  animated  beings  sacrificed.  By 
the  blood  drawn  from  fishes  and  tortoises  the  goddess  is 
pleased  one  month; — a  crocodile^s  blood  will  please  her 
three ;  that  of  certain  wild  animals  nine ;  that  of  a  bull  or  a 

guana,  a  year : — an  antelope^s  or  wild  boarX  twelve  years ; 
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a  biHbloe's,  rhmoeeroi\  or  iiger^B,  a  hundred ;  a  Ikm^i,  • 
rein-deer^fl,  or  a  ma/iCB  (mark  tiie  oombination),  a  thooiUML 
But,  by  the  blood  of  1hr0$  men  fldain  m  aaorifioe,  she  k 
pleased  a  hwndred  thomcmd  jfoam.  Amid  all  the  ▼oluminoai 
oodes  of  Hinduism,  there  is  not  a  section  more  loathsomely 
minute,  more  hideously  revolting,  than  the  sanguinary  €ii^ 
ter  devoted  to  the  deseription  of  the  rites  and  fomuilaiiiS 
to  be  observed  at  the  sacrifice  of  ihffiiafi  victims. 

Under  the  native  dynasties,  it  cannot  be  doubted  ikifc 
human  sacrifices  were  very  largely  oflfiBred.  And  even  noiiw 
when  this  species  of  sacrifice  has  been  condemned  and  de- 
clared to  be  punishable  as  murder  by  the  British  GovenK 
ment,  clearly  authenticated  cases  do  stiD  occasionally  oeottw 
During  our  own  brief  sojourn  in  Calcutta,  a  human  vioto* 
was  sacrificed  at  a  temple  of  Kali  in  its  immediate  ne^^ 
bourhood ;  the  saorificer  was  seized  by  the  officers  of  jnstie» 
and  capitaUy  punished.  About  the  same  time,  the  Govenwv* 
General  felt  himself  called  upon  to  strip  a  Bqah,  in  the  ^mitf 
of  Bengal,  of  his  independent  rights ;  because,  in  direct  vii»* 
lation  of  existing  treaties,  he  had  carried  off  three  Britidi 
subjects  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice  to  Kali ! 

Indeed,  this  divinity  is  the  avowed  patroness  of  ahnoet 
all  the  most  atrocious  outrages  against  the  peace  of  society. 
Is  there  in  India,  as  in  other  lands,  a  set  of  lawless  men  who, 
despising  the  fruits  of  honest  industry,  earn  their  livelihood 
by  the  plunder  of  their  neighbours^  property !  At  the  hour 
of  midnight,  the  gang  of  desperadoes  will  resort  to  scHne 
spot  where  is  reared  an  image  of  Kali.  There  they  engage 
in  religious  ceremonies,  and  there  they  offer  bloody  saorifioei 
to  propitiate  the  favour  and  secure  the  protection  of  the 
goddess.  Worshipping  the  instrument  that  is  to  cut  through) 
the  wall  of  the  house  intended  to  be  attacked,  they  addresi 
it  in  a  prescribed  form  of  words,  saying, — ^^  O,  instrument 
formed  by  the  goddess  !  Kali  commands  thee  to  cut  a  paa 
sage  into  the  house ;  to  cut  through  stones,  bones,  bridki 
wood,  the  earth,  and  mountains ;  and  cause  the  dust  thereo 
to  be  carried  away  by  the  wind  !  ^  In  full  assurance  of  th 
divine  blessing,  and  with  unwavering  faith  in  the  divine  pro 
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\ij  they  hasten  to  the  execution  of  their  nefarious  de- 
How  must  the  very  foundations  of  even  ordinary 
duties  be  swept  away  in  a  land  where  theft  and 
Br  can  be  systematically  carried  on  under  the  special 
cage  of  the  gods  ! 

ain,  is  there  in  India, — as  there  is  not,  we  believe,  in 
ther  land  on  the  surface  of  the  globe, — a  still  more 
«  race  of  men  ; — a  close,  compact,  confederate  frater- 
-whose  irresistible  fate  and  hereditary  profession  it  ip, 
bsist  by  murder  ?  These,  too,  well  known  under  the 
of  Thugs^  find  a  ready  and  potent  protectress  in  Kali. 
te  divinely  revealed  will  and  command  of  this  goddess, 
Dniversally  ascribe  their  origin,  their  institutions,  their 
1  laws,  and  their  ritual  observances.  Intense  devotion 
ili  is  the  mysterious  link  that  unites  them  in  a  bond  of 
erhood  that  is  indissoluble ;  and  with  a  secrecy  which, 
merations,  has  eluded  the  efforts  of  successive  govem- 
ito  detect  them.  It  is  under  her  special  auspices  that 
sir  sanguinary  depredations  have  been  planned,  prose- 
,  and  carried  into  execution.  It  is  the  thorough  incor- 
ion  of  a  feeling  of  assurance  in  her  aid  with  the  entire 
work  of  their  mental  and  moral  being,  that  has  im- 
1  to  their  union  all  its  strength  and  all  its  terror.  In 
sense  of  the  term,  they  are  of  all  men  the  most  super- 
ssly  exact,  the  most  devoutly  religious,  in  the  perfor- 
e  of  divine  worship.  In  honour  of  their  guardian  deity, 
is  a  temple  dedicated  at  Bindachul,  near  Mirzapur,  to 
orth  of  Bengal.  T^re^  religious  ceremonies  are  con- 
y  performed ;  and  thousands  of  animals  offered  in  sacri- 
When  a  band  of  these  leagued  murderers,  whose 
duality  and  union  have  for  ages  been  preserved  in 
*ity,  resolve  to  issue  forth  on  their  worse  than  maraud* 
qpedition,  deliberately  intent  on  imbruing  their  hands 
)  blood  of  their  fellows,  they  first  betake  themselves  to 
nnple  of  the  goddess ;  present  their  prayers  and  suppli- 
18  and  offerings  there ;  and  vow,  in  the  event  of  success, 
isecrate  to  her  service  a  large  proportion  of  the  booty, 
d  they  not  succeed — should  they  even  be  seised,  con- 
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vioted,  and  oond^ouied  to  die, — ^their  confidence  in  Kali  doei 
not  waver ;  their  fiuth  does  not  stagger.  Thej  ezonemto 
the  goddess  from  all  blune.  They  ascribe  the  cause  of  fiiihue 
wholly  to  themselves.  They  assome^  all  the  guilt  of  faariof 
negheUd  some  of  the  ditfinefy  prescribed  forms.  And  thej 
laugh  to  scorn  the  idea  that  any  evil  could  possibly  havt 
befallen  them,  had  they  bemi  faithful  in  the  observance  of  J 
all  the  divinely  appointed  rules  of  their  sanguinary  craft. 
Qow  must  the  chief  comer-stone  of  ordinary  moraUtj'ba 
shaken,  in  a  land  where  religion  is  so  versatile  as  to  throw 
the  ample  shield  of  Divine  encouragement  and  reward  oier 
the  most  murderous  banditti  that  ever  appeared  in  hnmsa 
form ! 

If  such  be  the  general  charactw  of  this  goddess,  what  sn 
yoo  to  expect  of  a  festival  held  in  honour  of  her  lord,  in  Us 
character  as  the  greai  detirofer^ — a  festival  in  which  dio^ 
too,  is  adored,  as  his  destructive  energy  { 

Most  of  the  sectaries  that  embrace  the  form  of  Msha 
Kala,  as  their  guardian  deity-rbelonging  chiefly  to  the  chsi 
of  Shudras — are  busied  for  several  days  before  the  festival, 
with  various  initiatory  ceremonies  of  purification,  abstinence, 
and  exercises  of  devotion.  And  those  who  wish  to  ean 
great  merit  on  the  occasion,  are  engaged  in  preparatory 
operations  for  a  whole  month. 

The  festival  itself  derives  its  name  of  Char  ok  Pujah  from 
chatra^  a  discus  or  wheel ;  in  allusion  to  the  circle  performed 
in  the  rite  of  swinging^  which  constitutes  so  very  prominent 
a  part  of  the  anniv^sary  observances.  An  upright  pole, 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  height,  is  planted  in  the  ground. 
Across  the  top  of  it,  moving  freely  on  a  pin  or  pivot,  is 
placed  horizontally  another  long  pole.  From  one  end  of 
this  transverse  beam  is  a  rope  suspended,  with  two  hooks 
affixed  to  it.  To  the  other  extremity  is  fastened  another 
rope,  which  hangs  loosely  towards  the  ground.  The  devotee 
comes  forward,  and  prostrates  himself  in  the  dust.  The 
hooks  are  then  run  through  the  fleshy  parts  of  his  back,  near 
the  shoulders.  A  party,  holding  the  rope  at  the  other  side, 
immediately  begin  to  run  round  with  considerable  velocity. 
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By  this  meaiui  the  wretched  dupe  of  superstition  is  hoisted 

Bloft  into  the  air,  and  violently  whirled  round  and  round. 

The  torture  he  may  continue  to  endure  for  a  longer  or 

ckorter  period,  according  to  his  own  free-will.     Only,  this 

Mng  reckoned  one  of  the  holiest  of  acts,  the  longer  he 

cm  endure  the  torture,  the  greater  the  pleasure  conveyed  to 

tike  deity  whom  he  serves ;  the  greater  the  portion  of  merit 

locniing  to  himself;  and,  consequently,  the  brighter  the 

poipect  of  future  reward.     The  time  usually  occupied  ave- 

ngtt  from  ten  minutes  to  half  an  hour.     And  as  soon  as 

0D6  has  ended,  another  candidate  is  ready, — aspiring  to  earn 

Ao  like  merit  and  distinction.     And  thus  on  one  tree  from 

five  to  ten  or  fifteen  may  be  swung  in  the  course  of  a  day. 

Of  these  swinging  posts  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands 

loniltaneously  in  operation  in  the  province  of  Bengal.   They 

ttB  always  erected  on  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of  the 

towns  and  villages,  and  are  surrounded  by  vast  crowds  of 

^^  spectators.     On  the  very  streets  of  the  native  city  of 

Odoatta,  many  of  these  horrid  swings  are  annually  to  be 

tton,  and  scores  around  the  suburbs.     It  not  unfroquently 

I^H^pens  that,  from  the  extreme  rapidity  of  the  motion,  the 

%unent8  of  the  back  give  way,  in  which  case  the  poor 

devotee  is  tossed  to  a  distance,  and  dashed  to  pieces.    A  loud 

^  of  conuniseration,  you    now  suppose,  will  be  raised 

m  behalf  of  the  unhappy  man  who  has  thus  fallen  a  martyr 

to  his  religious  enthusiasm.     No  such  thing  !     Idolatry  is 

<^  as  the  grave.     Instead  of  sympathy  or  compassion,  a 

iS^eling  of  detestation  and  abhorrence  is  excited  towards 

Uin.    By  the  principles  of  their  faith  he  is  adjudged  to 

We  been  a  desperate  criminal  in  a  farmer  state  of  being ; 

lod  he  has  now  met  with  this  violent  death,  in  the  present 

Urth,  as  a  righteous  retribution,  on  account  of  egregious 

ODs  committed  in  a  former  ! 

The  evening  of  the  same  day  is  devoted  to  another  prac- 
tice almost  equally  cruel.     It  consists  in  the  devotees  throw- 
ing themselves  down  from  the  top  of  a  high  wall,  the  second 
storey  of  a  house,  or  a  temporary  scaffolding  often  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  in  height,  upon  iron  spikes  or  knives  that  are 
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thickly  ituok  in  a  large  bag  or  matfaren  of  Bfcraw.  Bottheib 
gbarp  inttruments  being  fixed  rather  loosdy,  and  in  a  poft^ 
tion  sloping  forward,  the  greater  part  of  the  thonaands  that 
bn  upon  them  dexteroualy  contrive  to  escape  withont  aeimf 
damage.  Many,  however,  are  often  cruelly  maii^;led  sad 
lacerated ;  and  in  the  case  of  some,  the  issue  provea  speedi^ 
fatal. 

At  night,  numbers  of  the  devotees  sit  down  in  the  opsi 
air,  and  pierce  the  skin  of  their  foreheads ;  and  in  it^  iss 
socket,  place  a  small  rod  of  iron,  to  widctk  is  suspended  s  ' 
lamp,  that  is  kept  burning  till  the  dawn  of  day,  whils  fhi 
lamp-bearers  rehearse  the  praises  of  their  iavourite  deitj. 

Again,  before  the  temple,  bundles  of  thorns  and  othsr 
fire-wood  are  accumulated,  among  iriiich  the  devotees  nl 
themselves  uncovered.  The  materials  are  next  raised  late 
a  pile,  and  set  on  fire.  Then  the  devotees  farisUy  dsasi 
over  the  biasing  embers,  and  fling  them  into  the  air  wift 
their  naked  hands,  or  toss  them  at  one  another. 

Some  have  their  breasts,  arms,  and  other  parts,  stniik 
entirely  fiill  of  pins,  about  the  **thickness  of  small  nails,  or 
packing  needles.'"  Others  betake  themselves  to  a  verticd 
wheel,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  raised  consi- 
derably above  the  ground.  They  bind  themselves  to  the 
outer  rim,  in  a  sitting  posture,  so  that,  when  the  wheel  roDs 
round,  their  heads  point  alternately  to  the  zenith  and  the 
nadir. 

But  it  were  endless  to  pursue  the  diversity  of  these  sdf- 
inflicted  cruelties  into  all  their  details.  There  is  one,  how- 
ever, of  so  very  singular  a  character,  that  it  must  not  be 
left  unnoticed.  If  the  problem  were  proposed  to  any  mem- 
ber of  our  own  community  to  contrive  some  other  distinct 
species  of  torture, — amid  the  boundless  variety  which  the 
most  fertile  imagination  might  figure  to  itself,  probably  the 
one  now  to  be  described  would  not  be  found.  Some  of  these 
deluded  votaries  enter  into  a  vow.  With  one  hand  thejr 
cover  their  under  lips  with  a  layer  of  wet  earth  or  mud ; 
on  this,  with  the  other  hand,  they  deposit  some  small  grains 
usually  of  mustard-seed.     They  then  stretch  themselves  flat 
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on  their  backs, — exposed  to  the  dripping  dews  of  night,  and 

the  blaang  sun  by  day.     And  their  vow  is,  that  from  that 

fixed  position  they  wiU  not  stir, — will  neither  move,  nor 

torn,  nor  eat,  nor  drink, — ^till  the  seeds  planted  on  the  lips 

begin  to  sprout  or  germinate.  This  vegetable  process  usually 

takes  place  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  ;  after  which,  being 

ideased  from  the  vow,  they  arise,  as  they  doatingly  imagine 

and  believe,  laden  with  a  vast  accession  of  holiness  and 

sapererogatory  merit. 

Hethinks,  some  one  is  heard  incredulously  whispering, 

^  Oui  these  things  really  be  so  t  or  are  they  traveller'*s  talcs, 

or,  at  least,  the  incoherent  fictions  of  a  distempered  imagina- 

'   tm !    When  persons  leave  the  shores  of  civilization,  and, 

ooiung  the  vast  ocean,  come  in  contact  with  outlandish 

Nenes,  outlandish  manners,  and  still  more  outlandish  men, 

judgments  are  apt  to  get  bewildered  ;  and  their  fan* 

run  riot,  as  if  borne  away  on  the  wings  of  an  unbridled 

Poganis ; — ^more  especially,  if  they  are  seized  with  a  slight 

viie  of  fanaticism,  they  cannot  but  see  all  things  through 

Adiflooloured  and  magnifying  medium;  and,  being  deceived 

Uttmaelves,  it  may  be  thought,  without  any  impeachment  to 

tiieir  honesty,  that  they  undesignedly  lead  others  astray  with 

tlieir  extravagant  statements  and  exaggerated  representa- 

tioofl.^     It  is  to  repel,  by  anticipation,  such  unworthy  and 

unfounded  insinuations,  that  we  have  purposely  rendered 

<oine  of  the  f)receding  details  so  minute  and  specific.     For 

viiere  are  the  practices  now  described  to  be  witnessed  i   Not 

Vnong  barbarous  hordes  that  roam  over  deserts  untrodden  by 

tile  foot  of  civilized  man ;  or  wander  by  the  tangled  margin 

tf  rivers  unknown  to  song.     No ;  but  among  the  existing 

nmnants  of  the  most  ancient  civilization  on  the  face  of  the 

globe ! — ^in  the  very  midst  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of 

{Hofessing  Christians  ! — in  the  heart  of  the  metropolis  of  the 

ijdiest,  the  fairest,  and  the  mightiest  province  of  the  British 

empire  ! — and  under  the  very  eye  of  the  vice-regal  reprc- 

eentative  of  the  Protestant  Sovereign  of  these  realms  ! 

But  the  account  of  the  Oharak  Pujah  is  not  yet  en<le(l. 

On  the  morning  of  the  great  day  of  the  feast,  all  i\\v 
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moltitodef  crowd  to  the  templet  <rf  ShiYftf  or  Kali.  9ov^ 
it  lii^»peiia»  that  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Oalcnttai  then 
is  one  of  the  laif^est  and  meet  celebrated  of  the  tempki  A 
Kali.  The  aouroe  of  its  celebrity  ii  to  be  traced  to  a  ifU 
legend,  embodied  in  one  of  the  sacred  Shastraa  ;  and,  at 
the  rehearflal  of  it  is  on  the  lips  of  thouaands  and  teu  of 
thonsands  on  the  great  day  when  they  proceed  in  mmiiM  to 
worship  at  the  shrine,  it  may  be  proper  to  present  it  hen 
in  an  abridged  fixrm. 

It  may  be  remembered,  that,  according  to  their  mythdogie 
system,  the  active  energy  of  the  Sapreme  Brahm  beosiss 
personified  under  a  female  form,  and  that  this  godden 
divided,  or  rather  multiplied  herself  into  three,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  marrying  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Shiva*  As  theses- 
sort  of  the  last  of  these,  she  became  known  under  the  nssM 
of  Pkovati.  But  c(mtradictions  the  most  irreoonoilesUQ 
pervade  all  the  parts  of  Hindu  mythology.  Fable  rises  upos 
fable,  and  legend  upon  legend,  with  singular  profusion  sad 
rapidity,— each  pretending  to  the  lofty  character  of  ia* 
spired  truth,  and  yet  each  at  such  open  war  in  many  vital 
points  with  the  preceding,  that  no  ingenuity  can  reduce  th( 
misshapen  mass  into  a  form  of  a  continuous  or  consisteni 
narrative. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  sacred  legend  thus  pro 
ceeds : — 

Brahma,  it  would  appear,  in  his  earthly  form  or  incama 
tion  of  Daksha^  had  a  daughter  named  ScUi^  who  was  giva 
in  marriage  to  Shiva.  On  one  occasion  a  quarrel  arose  be 
tween  Daksha  and  Shiva.  The  former  then  refused  i 
invite  his  son-in-law  to  a  splendid  banquet  which  he  re 
solved  to  give  in  honour  of  the  immortals.  To  this  insnltnOi 
slight  he  also  added  the  foulest  reproach, — stigmatizin 
Shiva  as  a  wandering  mendicant,  a  delighter  in  cemeteriei 
and  a  bearer  of  skulls.  On  hearing  her  husband  thus  n 
viled,  Sati,  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  sorrow,  hastil 
returned  to  tho  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  there  determine 
to  yield  up  her  life  '^  on  the  altar  of  domestic  affliction 
This,  we  may  remark  in  passing,  is  the  divine  examph  coi 
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fltuitly  held  forth  for  imitation  to  poor  widows ;  who  are 
gtwtljr  stimulated  thereby  to  become  Satia^  or  SuiteeSy  by 
Mcrificing  themselves  on  the  funeral  piles  of  their  husbands. 
Siira,  on  observing  the  lifeless  form  of  his  spouse,  became 
q;oite  distracted.     In  the  bitterness  of  his  anguish,  he  thrust 
Ub  trident  through  the  dead  body,  and  lifting  it  in  the  air, 
Mmmenced  dancing  about  in  the  most  frantic  manner.     By 
the  violence  of  his  aerial  motions,  the  three  worlds  were 
flhaken  to  the  foundations.     Gods  and  men  were  filled  with 
fiam.     Vishnu,   the   Preserver,   hastened   to  arrest   the 
^^lucatened  catastrophe.     Shedding  tears  of  sympathy,  ho 
QDdeayoured  to  console  the  phrenzied  husband,  by  remind- 
log  him  that  '^  nothing  was  real  in  this  world,  but  that 
mrj  thing  was  altogether  tnaya^  or  illusion.'"     But  Shiva^s 
grief  was  too  poignant  to  yield  to  any  consolation  based  on 
*  odd  metaphysical  abstraction.     As  he  continued  to  reel 
nigony,  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears ;  and  these,  uniting 
^nOi  the  sympathetic  tears  of  Vishnu,  formed  a  capacious 
Ue,  which  afterwards  became  a  celebrated  place  of  pil- 
grimage.    Still  he  was  utterly  inconsolable.     At  length  the 
Preserver  shrewdly  conjectured,  that  wore  the  object  of  his 
grief  removed  out  of  view,  calmness  would  be  restored  to  his 
agitated  soul.     Accordingly,  armed  with  a  scimitar,  he  con- 
tinned,  as  the  body  was  whirling  round,  to  cut  off  one  limb 
ftfter  the  other.     The  different  members,  as  they  were  suc- 
eeisively  severed — from  the  projectile  force  impressed  on 
tiiem  by  Shiva's  violent  movement — were  scattered  to  dif- 
ferent and  distant  parts  of  the  earth.     In  the  excess  of  his 
distraction,  the  bereaved  husband  discovered  not  his  loss, 
till  the  whole  body  had  disappeared.     His  grief  was  then 
assuaged,  and  the  universe  delivered  from  impending  destruc- 
tion.   Soon  afterwards  his  beloved  Sati  reappeared,  but  in  a 
new  form ;  announcing  that  she  had  happily  been  born  again, 
as  the  daughter  of  Himavan  or  Himalaya,  the  ruler  of 
mountains.      In  this  form  she  became  known  as  Parvati 
(from  Parva,  the  ordinary  term  for  mountain) — the  insepar- 
able companion  of  Shiva. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  scattered  fragments  of  SaiTs  body 
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itbg  together  witk  the  orMinwite  to  the  exaot  mmk 
bar  of  jyiy  m0  eonleaeA  peeoliar  aanetity  on  the  piaoei 
where  they  happened  to  fiilL  All  of  these  were  eoneeented 
es  rapoflitoiiee  of  the  diTine  teniaine ;  ynd  adoratioa  thai 
beeame  an  aet  of  eztramtUnaiy  merit.  At  each,  a  tenvb 
wae  leaied  and  dedieated  to  the  goddem ;  and  in  it  wm 
placed  an  image  reproaonting  one  or  other  of  her  thoonnd 
fonne ;  along  with  an  image  of  her  hnriMund  Shiva,  imdar 
the  dea^gnation  of  Bluurob»  or  feainnapirer ;  in  whioh  oipa» 
eity  he  aeta  as  guardian  or  protector  of  the  place ;  and  k 
always  wonhi^ed  at  the  same  thne  with  his  spouse. 

The  toes  of  the  liglit  fiM»t  of  the  goddess  are  said  to  haft 
fidlen  a  little  to  the  sooth  of  Gahmtta^  on  the  banks  of  om 
of  the  cross  branches  of  the  Chu^gesi — si^posed  to  have  heea 
once  the  diannel  of  the  main  stream  itself.  Thevs  thqf 
were  buried  in  the  earth,  unsnbjected  to  oormption  or  dai 
cay.  The  sacred  i^oti  thoo^  iUnmined  with  beaaw  of 
resplendent  li|^  remained  for  ages  undiseoveced  in  (hi 
deepest  reeeas  of  the  fcHrest.  At  length,  in  the  riaion  of  a 
dream,  the  site  was  made  known  by  the  goddess  herself  te 
a  holy  Brahman.  Moved  and  directed  by  the  heavenly 
oracle,  he  lost  no  time  in  raising  a  temple  over  the  divine 
deposit.  The  temple,  by  express  revelation,  was  dedicated 
to  the  goddess  under  her  form  of  Kali ;  and  has  ever  since 
been  famed  under  the  designation  of  Kali-Ghat. 

To  the  south  of  Calcutta  is  a  spacious  level  plain,  between 
two  and  three  miles  in  length ;  and  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and 
a-half  in  breadth.  On  the  west  it  is  washed  by  the  sacred 
Gkinges ;  on  whose  margin,  about  the  middle  of  the  pbun^ 
Fort- William  rears  it  ramparts  and  battlements.  Along  the 
north  is  a  magnificent  range  of  buildings, — the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Town  Hall,  with  other  public  edifices, — and,  in 
the  centre,  most  conspicuous  of  all,  the  arcades,  and  colunma, 
and  lofty  dome  of  Grovemment  House.  Along  the  wiide 
of  the  eastern  side,  at  short  intervals,  is  a  succession  of 
palace-like  mansions, — occupied  as  the  abodes  of  the  more 
opulent  of  the  European  residents.  In  front  of  this  rang^ 
facing  the  west, — and,  between  it,  therefore,  and  the  plain, 
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IB  the  broadest  and  most  airy  street  in  Calcutta,  well  known 
under  the  name  of  Chowringhee.  Chiefly  to  the  north  of 
the  plain,  and  partly  to  the  east,  beyond  the  ranges  of 
European  offices  and  residences,  lies  the  native  city, — 
Btretchmg  its  intricate  mass  of  narrow  lanes  and  red  brick 
houses,  and  '^  hive-like^  bambu  huts,  over  an  extent  of  many 
miles, — and  teeming  with  half  a  million  of  human  beings !  At 
8  short  distance  from  the  south-east  comer  of  the  plain, 
aoHMS  a  narrow  belt  of  low  suburban  cottages,  lies  the  cele- 
brated temple  of  Kali-Ghat.  The  grand  direct  thoroughfare 
towards  it  from  the  native  city,  is  along  the  Chowringhee  road. 

Thither,  early  before  sunrise,  on  the  morning  of  the  great 
day  of  the  Charak  festival,  we  once  hastened  to  witness  the 
extraordinary  spectacle.  After  a  brief  twilight,  the  first  rays 
of  the  son  suddenly  darted  from  the  clear  horizon,  as  if  vio- 
lently shot  from  some  heavenly  artillery.  Rejoicing  like  a 
strong  man  to  run  his  race,  the  glorious  luminary  soon 
dume  down  from  the  serene  and  cloudless  sky,  with  a  glare 
of  unmitigated  brightness ;  as  if  consciously  designing  by  the 
contnuit  of  light  and  purity  and  peace  above,  to  heighten 
and  aggravate  the  turmoil  and  confusion  and  horror  of  the 
dark  scene  below. 

From  all  the  lanes  and  alleys  leading  from  the  native  city, 
multitudes  were  pouring  into  the  Chowringhee  road,  which 
seemed  at  every  point  to  symbolize  the  meeting  of  the  waters, 
'-vealizing  through  its  entire  length,  the  image  of  a  mighty 
ccmfluenoe  of  innumerable  living  streams.  The  mere  spec- 
tators could  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  special  devotees. 
The  former  were  seen  standing,  or  walking  along  with  eager 
gaie ;  arrayed  in  their  gayest  holiday  dress ;  exhibiting  every 
combination  and  variety  of  the  snow-white  garb,  and  tinsel 
glitter  of  Oriental  costume.  The  latter  came  marching  for- 
ward in  small  isolated  groups, — each  group  averaging  in 
number  from  half-a-dozen  to  twelve  or  fifteen, — and  con- 
stituted somewhat  after  this  manner : — Most  of  the  party 
have  their  loose  robes  and  foreheads  plentifully  besprinkled 
with  vermilion  or  rose  pink.  Two  or  three  of  them  are 
decked  in  speckled  or  party-coloured  gannents ;   uttering 
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ludioroiui  immeaning  floundfl ;  and  playing  off  all  sorts  of 
antique  gestures,  not  unlike  the  meny-andrews  on  tlw 
stage  of  a  country  fair.  Two  or  three,  with  gariands  of 
flowers  lumging  about  their  neck,  or  tied  round  the  head, 
have  their  sides  transpierced  with  iron  rods,  which  projeot 
in  front,  and  meet  at  an  angular  pointy  to  which  is  aflhed 
a  small  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  diovel.  Two  or  three,  covered 
with  ashes,  carry  in  their  hands  iron  spits  or  rods  of  diflbrast 
lengths,  small  bambu  canes  or  hukah  tubes,  hard  twisted 
cords  or  living  snakes,  vdiose  fiuigs  had  been  extracted,-* 
bending  their  limbs  into  unsightly  attitudes,  and  ohannting 
legendary  songs.  Two  or  three  more  are  the  bearers  cf 
musical  instruments — homed  trumpets,  gongs,  <ankliny  Qjm. 
bals,  and  laige  hoarse  drums  surmounted  with  toweriqg 
bunches  of  black  and  white  ostrich  feathers,  which  keep 
waving  and  nodding  not  unlike  the  heaving  sombre  plnmesdT 
a  hearse, — and  all  of  them  belaboured  as  Ihriousty  as  if  the 
impression  wots,  that  the  louder  the  noise  and  the  moie 
discordant  the  notes,  the  better  and  more  channing  the 
music.  Thus  variously  constituted,  the  groups  of  devotees 
were  proceeding  along.  On  looking  behind,  one  group  was 
seen  following  after  another  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach : 
— on  looking  before,  one  group  was  seen  preceding  another 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  like  wave  after  wave,  in  inter- 
minable succession. 

Besides  these  groups  of  worshippers,  who  are  reckoned 
pre-eminent  in  holiness  and  merit,  there  are  others  that  ad- 
vance in  processions, — ^bearing  various  pageants,  flags,  ban- 
ners, models  of  temples,  images  of  gods,  and  other  mytho- 
logical figures,  with  portable  stages  on  which  men  and  women 
are  engaged  in  ridiculous  and  often  worse  than  ridiculous 
pantomimic  performances.  Hundreds  of  these  processions 
spread  over  the  southern  side  of  the  plain,  presenting  a  spec- 
tacle so  vast  and  varied,  so  singular  and  picturesque,  that 
the  pencil  of  the  most  skilful  artist  would  not  be  dishonoured 
if  it  failed  in  adequately  representing  it. 

At  the  extremity  of  Chowringhcc,  the  road  towards  the 
temple  narrows  considerably.     The  throng  is  now  so  dense 
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3ne  is  literally  carried  along.  On  approaching  the  pre- 
I  of  the  sacred  shrine,  it  is  found  surrounded  by  a  court 
igh  wall.  After  entering  the  principal  gate,  which  is  on 
estem  side,  the  temple  itself  starts  up  full  in  view.  To 
>uth  of  it  is  a  spacious  open  hall  or  portico,  elevated 
al  feet  above  the  ground,  and  surrounded  by  a  flight  of 
— above  which  rise  a  range  of  pillars  that  support  the 
Between  the  portico  and  the  temple  is  a  narrow  path- 
along  which  the  stream  of  spectators  was  flowing; 
the  groups  of  the  devotees  marched  round  the  side 
3st  from  the  temple.  Being  of  the  number  of  the  spec- 
3,  we  mingled  with  the  teeming  throng  that  pressed 
th  maddening  phrenzy  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  idol, 
one  and  another  would  start  aside  and  knock  their 
I  against  the  temple  wall,  or  brick  pavement,  mutter- 
leantations  to  command  the  attention  and  attract  the 
r  of  the  goddess.  It  may  here  be  noticed  in  passing, 
%  temple  in  India  is  not,  like  a  Christian  church,  a 
for  the  disciples  to  assemble  in  and  engage  in  reason- 
worship.  No :  It  is  ordinarily  designed  as  merely  a 
tacle  for  the  senseless  block  of  the  idol,  and  a  com- 
of  Brahmans,  as  its  guardian  attendants !  Hence,  as 
is  not  much  occasion  for  light,  there  are  few  or  no 
>ws.  The  light  of  day  is  usually  admitted  only  by  the 
door,  when  thrown  wide  open.  Darkness  is  thus  com- 
led  with  light  in  the  idol  cell ;  and  tends  to  add  to  the 
driousness  of  the  scene.  The  multitudes  all  congregate 
vat ;  but  there  is  no  preaching  in  their  ''  halls  of  con- 
ion,^ — no  devotional  exercises  to  raise  the  soul  on  the 
I  of  heavenly  contemplation, — no  instructions  in  the 
ledge  of  the  true  Gk>d,  or  the  plan  of  a  complete  sal- 
Q, — ^no  inculcation  of  motives  to  lead  to  the  forsaking 
ij — ^no  animated  exhortations  to  the  cultivation  of  vir- 
nd  piety :— all,  all  is  one  unchanging  round  of  sacrifice 
seremony ;  of  cruelty,  and  sport,  and  lifeless  form, 
lading  immediately  opposite  the  temple  gate,  we  saw  on 
r  side  stationed,  as  usual,  a  party  of  Brahmans  to  receive 
roffered  gifts.     On  one  side  lay  a  heap  of  flowers  that 
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had  been  oooBeorated  by  being  earned  within  and  preaented 
to  the  goddeflB.  On  the  other  nde,  a  lazge  heap  of  moDflj, 
—copper,  and  silyer,  and  gold, — that  had  been  ocmtribiitad 
as  free-mil  ofibrings.  To  the  spectatorBi  as  thej  paand 
along,  the  Brahmans  were  presenting  conaecratod  flowen^ 
which  were  eagerly  carried  off  as  precioos  relics, — and,  la 
exchange  for  them,  the  joyons  votaries  threw  down  wUk 
money  they  possessed.  And  this  they  did  as  profiisely,  asit 
was  assuredly  done  cheerfiilly  and  without  a  grudge.  Ahi 
here  agun  were  we  painftiUy  reminded  of  the  state  of  ttdoyi 
as  regards  liberaliiy  en  prine^ple  in  Ghristian  lands.  Whik 
a  contrast  to  our  mesgre  and  half-extorted  oontribntioiis  ia 
the  cause  of  Ohristian  benevolence,  was  presented  bj  the 
spectacle  at  the  temide  of  Kali-Ohat  I  What  f  was  one  Isl 
to  exclaim, — What  t — is  it  really  so,  that  error  is 
with  a  mightier  charm  than  truth  t--that  a  fool  and 
ary  superstition  can  operate  on  the  soul  more  eflbetud^ 
than  the  benign  religion  of  heaven  !— that  ignotisaee  iamon 
powerful  than  divine  knowledge  f — ^that  heathenish  ensteii 
18  superior  in  efficacy  to  enlightened  principle! — and  that 
the  fear  of  a  dumb  idol  can  exert  a  more  potent  influence 
than  the  love  of  a  bleeding,  dying  Saviour !  Ah,  if  this 
be  80,  what  can  our  inference  be,  except  that  amcmgst 
U8,  almo8t  every  one  ought  to  bear  about  him  a  frontlet 
between  his  eyes,  inscribed  with  the  motto,  '^  profession 
not  principle  i^ — and  that  almost  all,  having  a  name  to  live, 
are  nevertheless  dead  in  spiritual  lethargy  and  slumber, 
and  deaf  to  the  most  sacred  claims  of  duty  towards  God 
and  man ! 

And  one's  wonder  could  not  be  diminished,  when  he  looked 
within  the  temple ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  *^  darkness  viri- 
ble,"^  beheld  the  horrid  block  of  the  idol  that  had  sucoeeded 
in  conquering  men^s  selfishness,  and  in  turning  the  stagnanl 
pool  of  grasping  covetousness  into  a  running  stream  of  lavish 
liberality.  The  figure  within  this  temple  is,  in  several  of  its 
parts,  for  what  reason  we  know  not,  somewhat  incomplete ; 
but  it  is  still  sufficiently  frightful  and  hideous.  In  the 
sacred  legends,  the  goddess  is  constantly  described,  and, 
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e  thousandfl  of  images  that  are  annually  made  of  her, 
3  almost  uniformly  delineated  as  a  female  of  black,  or 
blue  complexion,  dancing  savagely  on  the  body  of  her 
husband.  She  is  reprecTented  with  four  arms ; — having 
e  an  exterminating  sword,  and  in  another  a  human  head 
fast  by  the  hair ;  a  third  points  downwards,  ^^  indicating 
lestruotion  that  surrounds  her,""  and  the  fourth  is  raised 
drds,  '^  in  allusion  to  the  future  regeneration  of  nature  by 
w  creation.^  She  is  represented  with  wild  dishevelled 
reaching  to  her  feet.  Her  countenance  is  most  feroci- 
Her  tongue  protrudes  from  a  distorted  mouth,  and 
8  over  the  chin.  She  has  three  eyes,  red  and  fiery,  one 
hioh  glares  in  her  forehead.  Her  lips  and  eye-brows 
treaked  with  blood,  and  a  crimson  torrent  is  streaming 
I  her  breast.  She  has  ear-rings  in  her  ears, — but  what 
^ey  t — ^they  are  the  carcasses  of  some  hapless  victims 
nr  fury.  She  has  a  girdle  round  the  waste, — ^but  what 
! — ^it  is  a  girdle  of  bloody  hands,  said  to  have  been  cut 
he  wounded  bodies  of  her  prostrate  foes.  She  has  a 
lace  round  the  neck, — ^but  what  is  it  i — it  is  a  necklace 
lastly  skulls,  said  to  have  been  cut  off  the  thousands  of 
'M  and  others  slain  in  her  battles !  And  such  is  the 
iter-divinity  who,  on  that  day,  calls  forth  the  shouts, 
Euwlamations,  and  free-will  offerings  of  myriads  of  ador- 
rorshippers ! 

issing  now  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  court,  we  soon 
what  the  groups  of  devotees  were  to  be  engaged  in. 
unds  the  wall,  there  were  stationed  several  blacksmiths, 
sharp  instruments  in  their  hands.  Those  of  a  particu- 
roup,  that  carried  the  rods,  canes,  and  other  implements, 
came  forward.  One  would  stretch  out  his  side,  and 
ing  it  instantly  pierced  through, — in  would  pass  one  of 
ods  or  canes.  Another  would  hold  out  his  arm,  and 
ing  it  perforated, — in  would  pass  one  of  his  iron  spits  or 
8.  A  third  would  protrude  his  tongue,  and  getting  it, 
bored  through, — in  would  pcuss  one  of  his  cords  or  ser- 
8.  And  thus,  all  of  a  group  that  desired  it,  had  them- 
m  variously  transpierced  or  perforated.     When  these 
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had  finished, — another  group  was  waiting  in  readiness  Ui 
undergo  the  omel  operation ; — and  so,  another  and  anothv^ 
apparently  without  end. 

Several  groups  then  returning,  mounted  the  steps  of  the 
portico  in  front  of  the  temple,  to  prepare  for  their  moifc  \ 
solemn  act  of  worship.    But,  oh,  how  impotent  must  hnnaa  1 
language  ever  be  in  the  attempt  to  ccmvej  an  adeqssts 
impression  of  the  scene  that  followed ! 

Those  of  the  difierent  groups  that  carried  in  front  the  v«K 
sels  already  referred  to,  now  ranged  th^nselves  all  aram^ 
the  interior  of  the  colonade.  All  the  rest  assembled  them-^ 
selves  within  this  living  circle.  On  a  sudden,  at  a 
given,  commenced  the  bleating  and  the  lowing  and  the 
gling  of  animals  slaughtered  in  sacrifice,  at  the  fiurihest' 
end  of  the  portico ;  and  speedily  was  the  ground  made  ta^ 
swim  with  sacrificial  blood.  At  the  same  moment  of  tims^ 
the  vessel-carriers  threw  upon  the  burning  coals  in  thsir 
vessels  handiuls  of  Indian  pitch,  composed  of  various  toat^ 
bustible  substances. — Instantiy  ascended  the  smdra^  aad 
the  flame,  and  the  sulphureous  smell.  Those  who  had  the 
musical  instruments  sent  forth  their  loud  and  jarring  and 
discordant  sounds.  And  those  who  were  transpierced  began 
dancing  in  the  most  frantic  manner, — pulling  backwards  and 
forwards  through  their  wounded  members  the  rods  and  the 
canes,  the  spits  and  the  tubes,  the  cords  and  the  ¥nrithing 
serpents,  till  their  bodies  seemed  streaming  with  their  own 
blood  I  All  this  was  carried  on  simultaneousfy ; — and  thatp 
too,  within  a  briefer  period  of  time  than  has  now  been  occu- 
pied in  the  feeble  and  inadequate  attempt  to  describe  it ! 
Again  and  again  would  the  loud  shouts  ascend  from  the 
thousands  of  applauding  spectators — shouts  of  ^^  Victoiy  to 
Kali !  Victory  to  the  great  Kali  r 

Oh,  as  we  gazed  at  the  harrowing  spectacle,  how  was  the 
soul,  by  the  resistless  force  of  contrast,  hurried  away  to 
more  highly  favoured  climes !  Yes, — standing  thou^  we 
were  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  thousand  miles  from  our 
native  land,  how  did  the  soul,  with  lightning  speed,  flee 
across  intervening   oceans  and  continents ! — and,  in  tiie 
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chambers  of  imagery,  revive  and  realize  the  visions  of  other 
days !     When  we  thought  of  the  land  of  our  fathers — that 
happiest  of  lands,  if  it  only  knew  its  own  happiness  ! — that 
bdlowed  land  of  Sabbatlis  and  Sabbath  observances  : — when 
^e  recalled  to  remembrance  the  solemn  stillness  of  a  Sab- 
iNkth  mom  ; — ^how  the  murmuring  noises  of  the  crowded  city 
tte  hushed,  and  silence  spreads  her  sober  mantle  over  the 
KpoBing  landscape  ; — how,  at  the  sound  of  the  church  bell, 
tke  city  gates  pour  forth  their  multitudes,  and  the  country 
Wolets  tiieir  groups  of  simple-hearted  peasantry  ; — ^how  all 
go  up  with  joyous  expectation  to  the  courts  of  God's  house ; 
ihere  to  hold  communion  with  the  great  I  Am,  and  the 
I'Unb  slain  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  the 
Hdy  Spirit  that  enkindles  with  the  fervour  of  Divine  love  ; 
"^w  they  join  with  sweet  melody  of  heart  in  the  voice  of 
pnuie  and  thanksgiving ;  and  listen  with  breathless  earnest- 
ly to  the  soul-ravishing  message  of  infinite  mercy  and 
'rieeming  love  ; — ^how   they  peacefully  retire,  with   calm 
WPenity  diffused  over  the  countenance,  to  the  secret  chamber 
^  meditation  and  heaven-aspiring  prayer  ; — ^and  how  each 
I^niflehold  patriarch,  assembling  all  the  members  around  the 
tunily  altar,  opens  anew  the  book  of  life ;   distributes,  in 
^oitable  fragments,  the  heavenly  manna ;   and  finally  com- 
iQ^ds  one  and  all  to  the  care  and  guardianship  of  that 
flod  who  has  led  his  fathers  through  the  weary  pilgrimage 
of  this  life,  and  has  engaged  by  covenant-promise  to  be  the 
God  of  his  children  still !     Ah,  when  these  fondly  remem- 
bered observances  of  a  Christian  Sabbath  in  our  native  land 
rose  BO  vividly  before  the  mental  eye,  in  presence  of  the 
abominable  exhibitions  of  a  heathen  festival ;  and  when  we 
oontnustcd  the  pure,  peaceful,  soul-elevating  exercises  of  the 
former,  with  the  scene  of  infernal  revelries  then  before  our 
view  ; — ^how   could   we  help   exclaiming  ! — Surely,    if   the 
former  be  a  fit  emblem  and  harbinger  of  that  eternal  Sab- 
bath which  rolls  over  heaven''s  bright  inhabitants ;  this  otlier 
0cene  must  be  an  emblem  and  harbinger  of  the  restless 
toBsings  of  the  burning  lake  !     And,  oh,  is  it  possible  that  if 

British  Christians  were  transported  thither  to  gaze,  but  for 

s 
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a  single  moment,  on  such  a  master  triumph  of  Satanic  delu- 
sion,— is  it  conceivable  that  they  could  give  sleep  to  their 
eyes  or  slumber  to  their  eyelids,  till  they  entered  a  vow  in 
heaven  to  do  all  that  in  them  lay  to  demolish  such  a  hideous 
fabric  of  idolatry  and  superstition,  and  rear  the  beauteous 
temple  of  Christianity  upon  the  ruins ! 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  we  would,  with  our  whole  heart 
and  strength  and  soul,  call  upon  all  who  profess  to  be  dis- 
ciples of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  come  forward  now  "  to  the  hdp 
of  the  Lord, — to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty* 
We  call  upon  you  by  that  wondrous  scheme  for  the  redemp* 
tion  of  a  ruined  world,  which  from  all  eternity  engaged  tb^ 
counsels  of  the  Godhead,  to  compassionate  the  poor  dyio^ 
perishing  heathen ; — not  to  allow  the  Prince  of  darlmec^ 
any  longer  to  trample  on  his  miserable  victims  without  eonr" 
trol,  or  drag  them  as  unresisting  captives  along  the  broail 
road  that  leadeth  to  perdition.     We  call  upon  you  by  th^ 
miseries  of  earth,  the  torments  of  hell,  the  joys  of  heaven  ^ 
by  all  that  the  Saviour   has  done  and  suffered,  in  His  vicar* 
rious  obedience  and  agony  and  bloody  sweat, — to  come  fortf* 
now  and  be  instrumental  in  erecting  the  standard  of  th^ 
Cross  on  the  downfall  of  the  crescent  and  the  ruins  of  Pagan-* 
ism  ; — and  thus  to  snatch  from  the  regions  of  woe  the  soul^ 
of  many  who  may  bo  fitted  to  sing  the  praises  of  Jehovah 
and  the  Lamb  !     We  call  upon  you,  by  your  own  eternal 
destiny,  not  to  allow  the  fountain  of  Divine  benevolence, 
once  opened  on  the  hill  of  Calvary,  to  remain  there  from 
age  to  age  shut  up  and  sealed, — a  mere  spectacle  of  solitary 
and  useless  and  barren  grandeur. — But  come  now,  and  draw 
therefrom  in  copious  streams ;   replenish  your  reservoirs ; 
fertilize  the  soil ; — and  thus  produce  a  rich  harvest  of  fruit, 
which — when  the  earth  and  all  the  works  therein  are  burnt 
up,  and  the  visible  heavens  are  no  more — will  increase  in 
beauty,  and  flourish  for  ever  on  the  shores  of  a  blissful 
immortality  ! 


CHAPTER  IV. 


'HJ  QOSPBL  THE  ONLY  EFFECTUAL  INSTRUMENT  IN  REGENERATING 
On>lA— GENERAL  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  AGENCY  TO  BE  EMPLOYED 
^  m  PROPAGATION. 

'nioui  expedients  proposed  for  remedying  the  evUs  under 
•••^  India  has  fir  ages  groaned — Some  of  these  briefly  reviewed 
•"We  Scheme  of  Political  Refoi*m — The  Scheme  of  Economic 
'^^/orm — Tlie  Scheme  of  Secular  Education  Reform — The  Scheme 
v^^mporizing  Religious  Reform — AU  these  nugatory — The  Gos- 
P^^  only  effectual  instrument  of  genuine  Reformation — lUus- 
^'•fei  of  this — The  practical  question  proposed^  How^  o^*  by  what 
****»  ff  the  Gospel  to  be  most  successfully  propagated  f — Quota- 
^firom  the  Author  of  the  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm — The 
^^  generic  measures^  Christian  Education  of  the  Youngs  Preach- 
^  to  the  Adults^  and  the  Circulation  of  the  Bible — These  not  an- 
'yoKtfdy  hut  mutualfriends  and  Mies — In  reference  to  Education^ 
^practical  question  considered y  Whether  is  it  better  at  the  outset ^ 
^pursue  the  direct  method  of  attempting  at  once  to  impart  a 
f^ftsral  elementary  knowledge  to  the  many^  or  the  indirect  method 
v^ftten^ting  to  reach  the  many  through  the  instimmentality  of 
^  instructed  few  ? — In  reference  to  Preachings  the  great  practi^ 
^qnestion  considered^  Who  ought  to  be  the  Preachers  f — General 
^tesons  adduced  to  prove  that  they  ought  to  be  natives —  The  in- 
adequate supply  of  existing  Missionary  stations — Prodigious  dis' 
proportion  between  the  number  of  labourers  and  the  extent  of  the 
JUd — Occasional  itineracy  a  very  inefficient  means  of  evangeliza- 
tion— Different  causes  of  this  pointed  out — Superiority   of  the 
beaKsfing  system^-^  Other  arguments,  besides  the  numerical  one^  in 
fmwmr  of  an  extensive  native  agency — The  diminution  of  expense 
— 7%e  necessity  of  the  mode  of  life  being  such  as  to  bring  a  holy 
fsample  fully  to  bear  upon  the  people — The  necessity  of  a  familiar 
tequaiHtance  with  the  tones  and  idioms  of  speech  ;  the  manners^ 
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habitSy  and  prevalent  modes  of  thinking — Natives^  the  real  reformer^^f 

of  their  own  country — How  qualified  natives  are  to  he  raised 

Objections  to  Education  Institutions  in  connection  with  the  Mim'^ 
sionarif   enterprise  considered — That  Missionaries  '^are   ther^J^ 
converted  into  Teachers^  Professors,  and  Lecturers^  instead  t^f 
being  Preachers — That  the  scheme  is  differentfrom  that  which  w(t^ 
blessed  with  a  Pentacostal  effusion —  That  it  is  contrary  to  Apos^ 
tolic  example — This  allegation  examined  at  length  in  its  variot^^ 
bearings — Circulation  of  the  Bible — Question  considered  as  to  th^ 
amount  of  good  to  be  expected  from  the  written  W&i^d  in  the  abKnc^ 
of  the  living  voice  to  direct  attention  towards  it — To  raise  up  ^ 
native  agency  ought  to  be  not  a  secondary^  but  a  primary  objec^'9 
in  conducting  the  Missionary  enterprise — Happy  day  for  InditM^ 
wheny  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Educational  and  oth^^ 
means    employ ed^   qualified  natives  shall  become   the    Christitf^^ 
teachers^  preachers^  and  translators  to  their  countrymen  ! 

Suppose  the  vital  pulse  of  a  nation  to  be  for  ages  animatei^'' 
its  internal  spring  and  life  for  ages  saturated  and  leavene-^ 
with  the  spirit  of  such  a  system  as  that  of  Hinduism, 
system  which,  by  confounding  the  creature  with  the  Greatoi 
tends  to  annihilate  the  very  feeling  of  moral  responsibility^ '^ 
or,  if  conscience  will  speak  out,  points  to  a  scheme  by  whic^^ 
man  may  practically  assume  to  himself  the  merit  of  all  tha^ 
is  good,  and  attribute  to  Deity  the  demerit  of  all  that  is  evil    ^ 
— Suppose  the  external  form  and  manifestation  of  a  nation  ^ 
life  to  be  for  ages  cast  into  the  mould  of  those  counties^ 
observances  which  are  the  spontaneous  growth  and  products 
of  such  a  system  as  that  of  Hinduism, — obser\'ance8,  beneath 
the  shelter  of  whose  divine  sanction  or  divinely  appointed 
expiations  there  is  no  act  of  lying  or  deceit,  fraud  or  dis- 
honesty, vice  or  immorality,  theft  or  plunder,  devastation  or 
bloodshed,    which   may   not   be   perpetrated   with   a   free 
and  fearless  impunity  as  to  future  retribution  : — Suppose  a 
nation  to  be  for  ages  so  inwardly  saturated,  and  so  outwardly 
moulded,  what  could  we  expect  to  find  as  the  residting  con- 
dition of  the  myriads  of  its  people  ? — What  could  we  possibly 
expect,  unless  a  condition  the  most  degraded  and  demo- 
ralized,  the  most  wretched  and  miserable?     And   is  not 
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this,  by  universal  consent,  the  present  condition  of  the 
Bullions  of  India  2 

Suppose,  next,  salvation  and  eternity  were  for  the  mo- 
laent  kept  out  of  view ; — suppose  our  consideration  were 
wholly  limited  to  the  narrow  span  of  time,  and  it  were  simply 
uked.  How  is  the  temporal  estate  of  India's  teeming  popu- 
lation to  be  amelioratod, — their  personal,  domestic,  and 
wdal  happiness  to  be  augmented, — their  individual  and 
mtional  character  to  be  elevated  and  improved!  What 
nnut  be  the  soundest  and  most  enlightened  reply ! 

In  the  endeavour  to  return  a  practical  response  to  such  a 

question,  the  men  of  this  world  are  not  slow  in  propounding 

their  varied  specifics.    Those  who  attribute  most  of  the  evils 

^  the  influence  of  a  grinding  despotism  tell  us,  that  the 

^^tablishment  of  a  representative  government  and  free  insti- 

tationa — ^the  investiture  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  with 

"''niicipal  rights  and  political  privileges — would,  by  achiev- 

^  their  emancipation  from  a  tyrannical  yoke,  raise  them  in 

^  icale  of  civilization,  comfort,  and  earthly  felicity.    What 

^i^Kj^tened  mind  is  not  ready  to  acknowledge  such  a  gov- 

^'lUnent  and  institutions,  such  rights  and  privileges,  to  be 

•"■Hmg  the  greatest  of  temporal  blessings — and  productive 

^the  greatest  temporal  good  i    But  does  not  all  experience 

I*OTe  that  these  must  be  the  effects^ — the  results  of  something 

^^i€e$iefii^ — ere  they  can  become  the  causes  of  any  real  and 

.  iMtbg  contequent  good  I — For  what  are  the  institutions  and 

l^vileges  in  question  \ — What,  but    the  visible  forms  iu 

which  certain  previously  excogitated  opinions  and  cherished 

principles  are  embodied ! — What,  but  the  external  organs 

for  the  full  manifestation  and  developement  of  these  prin- 

eiples  and  opinions!  To  attempt,  therefore,  to  regenerate  a 

people,  by  bestowing  upon  them  free  institutions  at  the  very 

oatset, — when  as  yet  they  are  literally  steeped  in  the  very 

■lough  of  bondage  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious,  indi- 

Tidnal,  social,  and  political, — is  surely  to  hegin  at  ths  wrong 

end.     It  is  to  confer  forms  that  are  the  sensible  vehicles 

of  principles  and  opinions  totally  alien  from  those  which 

ages  have  rendered  inveterate  !     It  is  to  bestow  physical 


Others,— convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  eflTecting,  and 
the  consequent  mockery  of  pretending  to  effect,  the  regene- 
ration of  an  utterly  ignorant  and  depraved  populace  by  any 
merely  political  expedients, — have  recourse  to  the  plans  and 
projects  of  the  Economists.  The  impoverished  and  famished 
condition  of  the  people,  say  they,  is  the  originating  cause 
of  most  of  their  miseries.  Only  increase  their  wealth,  their 
capital,  or  the  means  of  personal  comfort  and  refinement, — 
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organs  adapted  and  designed  to  manifest  principles  and 
opinions  absolutely  diverse  from  those  which  inunemorial 
usage  has  tended  to  consecrate.     What  is  this  but  to  at- 
tempt to  convey  to  an  infant  the  strength  of  a  giant,  by 
forcing  into  its  hands  the  club  of  Hercules ! — or  to  impart  ' 
to  a  fool  the  wisdom  of  a  philosopher,  by  investing  him 
with  an  Academician'^s  gown ! — or  to  convert  an  Icdandfe 
waste  into  a  tropical  garden,  by  suddenly  transplanting  into 
it  the  saplings  of  palmiras  and  tamarinds !   Incongruous  npi 
abortive  attempts  !     Firsts  convey  to  the  infant  the  gianfi 
strength, — and  the  new-bom  vigour  will  spontaneously  ex- 
hibit itself  in  seeking  for  the  giant'*s  weapons.     Impart  to 
the  fool  the  intellectual  energy  of  the   philosopher, — and 
this   rare   endowment   will   spontaneously    develope  itself 
through    the    medium   of    appropriate   external    symbok 
Conmiunicate  to  the  sterile  waste  the  heat  and  mdisture  of 
a  tropical  clime, — and   these  vivifying   powers  will   spon- 
taneously manifest  themselves  in  the  most  luxuriant  pro- 
duce.    In  like  manner,  ^r^  imbue  the  mind  of  an  enslaved 
people  with  the  true  spirit,  the  true  genius,  the  true  senti- 
ment of  rational  freedom, — and  these  will  speedily  manifest 
their  inherent  power  by  shaking  off,  like  old  fashioned  and 
worn  out  garments,  the  positive  forms  and  organs  of  an 
oppressive  despotism  ;  and,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  cloth- 
ing themselves  in  the  representative  forms,  and  developing 
themselves  through  the  congenial  organs  of  a  free  constitu- 
tion,— with   its  equitable  sanctions,  rights,  privileges,  and 
laws. 
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ftnd  you  will  render  them  happy  and  flourishing.     In  order 
to  this,  there  must  be  a  diminution  of  the  land  tax  and 
other  public  burdens  ; — there  must  be  the  introduction  of 
an  enlightened  system  of  commerce  ; — there  must  be  a  skil- 
fbl  derelopement  of  the  internal  resources  of  the  country  ; 
~4here  must  be  the  application  of  machinery  to  the  varied 
products  of  a  soil  exhaustless  in  its  fertility  ; — ^there  must 
be  increased  facilities  for  communication  and  exchange,  by 
tk  construction  of  roads  and  railways,  canals  and  bridges. 
Now,  all  this  is  very  good,  excellent,  and  praiseworthy,  so 
&r  as  it  goes.     What  philanthropist  would  not  rejoice  to 
pomote  any  plan  which  promised  to  effect  the  alleviation  of 
himan  suffering — the  augmentation  of  human  bliss  ?    But, 
u  the  present  circumstances  of  India,  is  not  such  a  scheme 
of  eeonomical  reform,  equally  with  that  of  political  reform, 
-*when  proposed  as    the  primary  antecedent  measure, — 
obnoxious  to  the  grand  objection  of  beginning  at  the  end 
iuttad  ofih/B  beginning  f     Or,  oven  if  it  were  not,  how  would 
lb  most  unbounded  success  secure  the  great  ultimate  end 
ui  view,  viz.,  the  real  prosperity  and  permanent  happiness  of 
tke  people  ?     Suppose  the  wealth  of  every  individual, — from 
the  humble  occupant  of  a  bambu  hut,  to  the  lordly  proprietor 
of  a  marble  palace, — were  increased  tenfold,  or  a  hundred- 
fdd,  what  influence,  immediate  and  controlling,  would  mere 
affluence  exert  in  bridling  passion,  extirpating  vice,  demo- 
lithing  superstition?    Bather,  while  the  mind  and  morals 
of  the  people  remained  unreclaimed,  would  not  the  inevitable 
tendency  of  an  increase  of  wealth  be,  to  open  up  an  enlarged 
•phere  for  the  indulgence  of   every  wayward  desire  and 
propensity  of  corrupt  nature  ?     While  the  spirit  of  Hindu- 
ion  remained  in  its  entireness,  would  not  an  ampler  scope 
be  afforded  for  the  manifestation  of  its  baneful  power  I   The 
enhanced  profits  of  the  lower  orders,  instead  of  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  public  treasury,  would  go  to  swell  their  offerings 
to  priests  and  idols.     The  larger  revenues  of  the  noble  and 
bhe  powerful,  instead  of  being  applied  to  develope  the  bound- 
ess  capabilities  of  the  soil,  would  be  expended  in  throwing 
lew  splendour  over  the  celebration  of  rites  and  festivals : 
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which  might  minitter  to  their  pride  and  loreof  fime  in 
life,  and  hold  out  the  prospeet  of  raising  them  to  the  enjif^ 
mente  of  a  higher  heaven  in  the  next.    The  improred  it^ 
flonrces  of  the  Brahmans,  instead  of  being  appropriated  l» 
real  enlightenment  of  the  popular  mind,  wonld  be  lanM 
in  restoring  and  multiplying  those  purely  sehohstie 
naries  and  idolatrous  fanes  and  other  establishment^* 
well  calculated  to  command  the  reTcrence,  to  rivet  the 
and  heart,  to  engross  the  passions  and  interests,  and  li 
enstomp  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  sensuous  apathhi 
imaginative  people.    The  improved  feoilities  of  intenol^ 
munion  between  the  different  prorinoes  would  only  tori 
greatly  to  augment  the  number,  and  prolong  the  peiiod,tf 
meritOTious  pilgrimages  to  distant  shrines  and  other  bif 
^aces.    In  this  way,  every  additional  increment  to  MC*^ 
wealth,  instead  of  insuring  a  harvest  of  refinnnation  aid 
enduring  prosperity,  might  only  enlaige  the  springheadi' 
that  general  com^tion  which  must  ever  terminate  in 
fusion  and  ruin.    Ghains  of  iron  might,  for  a  while,  be 
verted  into  chains  of  gold,  but  the  people  would  be  maaaoto^ 
and  miserable  still ; — and  only  the  more  hopelessly 
able,  inasmuch  as  the  road  to  destruction  would  be 
with  more  alluring,  though  not  less  illusive  fascinations. 


Persuaded  that  if  men  be  vicious  and  depraved,  m< 
wealth  would  either  leave  them  unchanged  for  the  better,  C^^ 
make  them  more  vicious  and  depraved  than  before,  numbe^^ 
have  risen  up  to  assert  that  something  more  is  indispensable^ 
Ignorance,  say  they,  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  9^ 
all  true  science  is  the  main  source  of  vice  and  unhappiness- 
Only  give  men  knowledge, — ^useful  scientific  knowledge,-^ 
and  you  will  enlighten,  reclaim,  and  elevate  them  to  a  new 
platform  of  earthly  bliss.    As  if  the  wisdom  of  this  worid 
were  resolved  as  long  as   possible  to  pass  by  the   only 
efficacious  instrument,  morals  and  religion  have  been  ex- 
cluded fi'om    this  reforming   scheme!      And   since  both 
in  India  and  in  Britain  it  has  found  the  ablest  advocates^ 
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it  is  well  to  consider  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  the  end  in 
▼lew. 

How  often  have  we  heard  of  the  streams  of  ^^  useful  know- 
ledge^ flowing  through  the  land,  and  fertilizing  the  intellects 
of  the  people  into  a  rich  harvest  of  reason  and  intelligence. 
Yea,  after  the  manner  and  amplitude  of  Oriental  hyperbole, 
how  often  have  we  heard  this  knowledge  compared  to  a 
mighty  ocean  which  has  already  begun,  and  is  finally  destined 
to  enoompass  the  whole  world  of  intellectual  being  ?  Well, 
gn&ting  for  a  moment  to  the  adorers  of  knowledge  their 
v«7  heart's  desire,  might  we  not,  for  their  special  edifica- 
tion, push  their  own  parallel  into  a  few  particulars  ?  Modern 
bowledge,  say  they,  is  like  the  great  ocean,  seen  to  roll  its 
^•terson  every  shore  !  What  then  i — and  if,  like  the  great 
Man,  it  has  its  serviceable  tides,  may  it  not  have  its  de- 
>^nictive  inundations  too !  If,  like  the  groat  ocean,  it  has 
^  depths  profound,  may  it  not  have  its  straits  and  shallows 
^ !  If,  like  the  great  ocean,  it  has  its  roads  and  havens, 
^7  it  not  have  its  rocks  and  quicksands  too  I  If,  like  the 
j^t  ocean,  it  has  its  gales  and  gentle  breezes,  may  it  not 
^ye  its  storms  and  tempests  too  i 

Bat  are  we  left  to  mere  hypotheses  on  this  subject  ?     No. 
^i  us  then  briefly  advert  to  the  mode  in  which  human  knotc- 
^^«  withoui  religion  does,  in  point  of  fact,  usually  operate. 
Experience  amply  testifies  that  every  where  the  heart  of 
^^Um  is  naturally  proud  and  selfish  ;  his  intellect  dark  and 
^^;raded.     And  while  selfishness  leads  him  to  convert  his 
'>Wn  progress  in  any  branch  of  knowledge  into  a  test  of  its 
Itiperior  excellence,  the  degradation  of  his  intellect  slavishly 
Itinds  him  to  the  exclusive  pursuit  of  that  which  is  merely 
naturtxl ;  having  no  spontaneous  relish  for  those  sublimer 
^iritual  truths  that  specially  concern  the  interests  of  eter- 
nity.    This  knowledge,  however,  from  its  variety,   seizes, 
and  from  its  adaptation  to  the  natural  intellect,  fills  all  the 
avenues  of  the  soul.     Hence,  the  man  who  is  much  occupied 
with  his  favourite  theme,  soon  becoming  enamoured  of  it, 
gradually  attains  to  proficiency ;  and,  at  last,  succeeds  in 
acquiring  a  reputation  for  learning  and  wisdom.     This,  very 
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naturally,  redoubles  his  zeal  and  his  diligence.     As  he  pro- 
ceeds, his  intellect  grows  in  strength ;  and  becomes  ram- 
pant with  confidence.     It  exults  in  detecting  the  w'eakneases 
and  failures  of  others ;  it  glories  in  its  own  acquirements 
and  achievements ;  it  trusts  implicitly  to  its  own  sagacity, 
and  relies  exclusively  on  its  own  resources ;  it  is  filled  with 
Bclf-sufiiciency,  and  swoln  with  self-conceit ; — and,  as  the 
very  frequency  with  which  it  may  have  formed  theories  and 
pictures  of  morality  and  religion,  too  often  renders  it  insen- 
sible to  the  practical  obligations  of  both,  it  soon  acknow- 
ledges no  master, — pronounces  its  own  light  to  be  sufficient^ 
— scorning  to  yield  reverence  even  to  the  High  and  Holy 
One ;  who  alone  is  Light,  and  Truth,  and  Life,  and  GUxMineflS. 
Every  unsanctified  intellect  thus  becomes  a  tyrant ;  evtfy 
master  intellect  a  master  tyrant.     The  more  splendid  the 
talents,  the  deeper  the  shades  that  are  cast  on  a  natuie 
already,  alas,  very  dark  and  very  depraved !     The  more 
towering  the  genius,  the  more  tremendous  the  engine  for 
spreading  devastation  through   the  empire    of  truth  a&d 
order,  godliness  and  sobriety  ! 

Now,  when  many  are   so   trained,  so  disciplined,  and  sO 
prepared,  society — like  the  luxuriant  but  deceitful  verdure 
that  clothes  the  precincts  of  the  volcano — has  attained  to  it^ 
state  of  greatest  external  brilliancy  and  internal  decay ; — 
and  the  elements  that  long  slumbered,  only  to  accumulate 
the  greater  strength,  must  at  length  burst  forth  in  desolat- 
ing fury.     All  bonds  are  broken  ;  all  obligations  dissolved ; 
all  rights  abolished  ;   all  government  subverted  ;   and  all 
things  sacred  and  profane  trampled  under  foot  by  a  tyranny 
that  is  merciless,  just  in  proportion  to  the  light,  and  know- 
ledge, and  power  of  the  unsanctified  intellect. 

Is  this  an  imaginary  picture  I  Would  to  God  that  it 
were  !  Unless  all  history  be  a  riddle,  and  its  lessons  the 
visions  of  a  dreamer,  this,  in  the  present  corrupt  state  of 
human  nature,  is  a  portraiture  of  the  inevitable  tendency  of 
all  unsanctified  knowledge — a  tendency,  to  which  the  ex- 
perience of  ages  bears  its  unimpeachable  testimony.  But 
why  refer  to  past  ages  f    Why  not  to  the  events  of  our  own 
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day! — and  amongst  these,  why  not  to  the  most  terrible 
exemplification  of  the  tendency  and  effects  of  knattledffe  without 
rdigion^  recorded  in  the  annals  of  all  time  !     Some  of  the 
ariginal  founders  of  the  modern  French  philosophy,  about 
tbe  middle  of  last  century,  were,  beyond  all  debate,  in  their 
own  sense  of  the  term,  philanthropists.     For,  was  not  theirs 
a  lystem,  which,  without  the  aid  of  religion  at  all,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  calculation,  was  to  regenerate  the  world  i 
Before  their  system,  was  not  barbarism  every  where  to  give 
pltee  to  civilization — preponderant  rights  to  equality — and 
tyminy  to  liberty  ?    Was  not  truth,  so  long  buried  beneath 
tke  rubbish  of  centuries  of  ignorance  and  error,  to  experi- 
ence a  species  of  resurrection  ?     Was  not  reason,  so  long 
Wooled  by  prejudice  and  superstition,  to  be  restored  to  her 
nghtfol  ascendency  in  the  intellectual  firmament?      In  a 
^wd,  was  not  the  new  philosophy  to  construct  an  altar 
^Aence  the  flames  were  expected  to  ascend  and  spread  and 
Wghten,  till  they  poured  the  stream  of  illumination  round 
tte  globe  ? 

Magnificent  rising  sun  of  promise  ! — doomed  how  inglori- 

^y  to  set  in  darkness  ?   Alas  !  the  heart  of  man  is  deceit- 

|U  above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked ;  who  can  know 

'*'   Not  one  who  does  not  see  it  clearly  reflected  in  the 

•P^eas  mirror  of  God"*s  own  Word.  The  Encyclopaedists  and 

^nomistfl,  and  the  whole  body  of  fraternizing  lUuminati 

^Prance,  in  casting  that  eternal  Word  in  derision  away  from 

^nem,  did  thereby  cast  away  the  only  lamp  that  would  have 

([nided  them  through  the  labyrinth  of  the  heart'^s  natural 

P^nrerseness.    Who  then  need  wonder  that,  wholly  ignorant 

••  they  were  of  the  real  nature  of  the  disease,  they  should 

we  blundered  fatally  in  prescribing  a  remedy  ?     And  hsis 

Oot  the  disastrous  issue  accordingly  shown  that,  instead  of 

luDdling  a  light  which  might  illuminate  the  world,  they  were 

only  fanning  a  flame  that  was  soon  to  envelope  it  in  a  gene- 

ral  conflagration  i 

Ah  !  if  one  of  the  better-intentioned  of  the  earlier  fathers 
of  the  new  philosophy  had  only  arisen  from  the  grave,  and 
alighted  in  the  vale  of  Paris  during  the  midnight  gloom  of 
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the  Reign  of  Terror ; — ^if,  there,  he  had  met,  in  perso 
formB,  his  own  philosophy  metamorphosed  into  undisg 
Atheism,  openly  proclaiming  that  there  was  no  Grod,  anc 
death  was  an  eternal  sleep  ; — and,  along  with  Atheisn 
legitimate  offspring,  savage  Anarchy,  wielding  his  trei 
ous  scimitar ;  fresh  reeking  with  the  blood  of  thousai 
mihappy  victims,  slaughtered  in  the  name  of  humani 
Ah !  methinks,  he  would  start  back  as  aghast  at  the 
ous  aspect  of  his  own  double  progeny,  as  the  '^  Arch 
faUen**^  from  the  shapeless  monsters  he  encountered  a 
gates  of  Pandemonium !  And,  like  the  thunder-str 
Seraph,  he  might  thus  break  silence : — 

'^  Whence  and  what  art  thou,  execrable  shape, 

That  dar'st,  though  grim  and  terrible,  advance 

Thy  miscreated  front  athwart  my  way ! 
•  •  •  •  • 

What  thing  thou  art  thus  double  formed  f  and  why, 
In  this  infernal  vale  first  met,  thou  call'dst 
Me  Father,  and  that  phantom  caU'dst  my  Son  f 
I  know  thee  not,  and  never  saw  tiU  now 
Sight  more  detestable  than  him  and  thee." 

To  whom  his  own  darling  Philosophy,  now  transfonued 
naked,  hideous  Atheism,  might  thus  reply  : — 

**  Hast  thou  forgot  me,  then,  and  do  I  seem 
Now  in  thine  eye  so  foul  ?  once  deemed  so  fair. 
♦     ♦     *     when  at  th'  Assembly     ♦     ♦     •     ♦ 
**•**•     witii  thee  combined 
In  bold  conspiracy  against  heaven's  King, 
Likest  to  thee  in  shape  and  countenance  bright. 
Then  shining  heav'nly  fair,  a  goddess  arm'd. 
Out  of  thy  head  I  sprung." 

Instantly  demon  Anarchy,  Atheism's  natural  child,  si 
forth, — 

**  Fierce  as  ten  furies,  temblc  as  hell.'* 

With  earthquake  shock  he  falls  upon  the  hapless  fath 
More  successful  in  the  onslaught  than  his  Pandemoniai 
totype,he  drags  him  quivering  to  the  guillotine — and  spc 
holds  up  his  severed  head  to  the  gaze  of  a  frenzied  multi 
— an  everlasting  monument  of  the  triumph  of  philoc 
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wthout  religion — of  the  golden  age  of  equal  rights— of  the 
bileyon  reign  of  unbounded  liberty  ! 

After  an  example  so  recent  and  so  calamitous,  would  it 
vot  indicate  something  like  insanity  to  attempt  to  regenerate 
%  eonntry  like  India,  by  means  of  human  philosophy  and 
i  Vmnan  science  alone  i  Hinduism, — which  is  so  huge  a  com- 
poond  of  all  that  is  false,  monstrous,  and  extravagant,  in 
•rcry  department  of  knowledge,  physical,  literary,  and  reli- 
pou,— could  not  long  resist  the  vigorous  onset  of  European 
[  Kieiiee,  if  conducted  on  a  scale  of  national  magnitude.  In 
[  the  ndden  demolition  of  established  systems  and  established 
^  fcnna, — and  in  the  entire  absence  of  positive  priimples  of 
wnnteractive  power, — the  newly  awakened  spirit  might 
■ping  at  one  bound  into  the  opposite  extreme ; — manifesting 
>Mf  in  actions  and  events,  from  the  dim  and  distant  contem- 
Pbtion  of  which,  even  in  imagination,  the  mind  most  gladly 
'stires.  Exhausted  at  length  by  its  own  convulsive  efTorts, 
ttfi  sceptical  and  irreligious  spirit  might  become  stripped  of 
•U  Wtal  energy ;  while,  as  in  the  case  of  other  revolutions, 
^  very  excesses  of  incredulity  and  indiscriminate  outrage 
™gkt  produce  a  powerful  reaction  in  favour  of  the  ancient 
^''^.  The  national  mind  of  a  people  like  that  of  India — 
•"•long  whom  the  religious  sentiment  or  propensity  has  ever 
"*en  manifested  with  peculiar  power — might,  with  greater 
fttTour  than  ever,  rally  round  the  standards  of  a  faith  which, 
ttongh  fiercely  proscribed,  had  still  lingered  and  survived 
^hind  the  entrenchment  of  customs,  manners,  and  usages, 
'^dered  inveterate  by  the  practice  of  ages ;  and  might 
^th  greater  tenacity  than  ever,  cling  to  forms  and  obser- 
vances, the  abrogation  of  which  had  entailed  nought  but 
devastation  and  ruin ;  and  the  absence  of  which  had  left  a 
licnum  not  to  be  supplied  by  the  dim  abstractions  of  science 
or  the  frigid  speculations  of  philosophy.  In  a  word,  the  tem- 
plefl  might  be  repaired ;  the  idols  reseated ;  the  offerings  and 
Morifices  renewed;  the  rites  and  ceremonies  reinstitutcd ;  and 
tbe  festivals  celebrated  with  greater  pomp  and  magnificence 
than  ever.  In  either  case,  whether  viewed  in  its  direct  ope- 
ration, simply  as  the  destroyer  (without  supplying  a  substi- 
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tute).^-or  in  it9  react ioo.  as  the  restorer  of  a  B}'stem  lib 
that  of  Hinduism,  what  becomes  of  the  boasted  power  of 
mere  human  science  to  raise  a  people  circumstanced  as  an 
the  Hindus  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  sort  of  millenium  of  tem- 
p^-tral  bliss  f  Alas,  alas«  from  first  to  last — from  beginning 
to  end — it  is  all  mockery  and  delusion,  as  pregnant  witk 
«lisaster  as  with  disappointment  and  shame  ! 


1  oust  rained  by  the  united  voice  of  reason  and  experiraee, 
many  of  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  on  such  subjects  si 
tlie  present,  have  at  length  confessed  that  no  where  is  igno* 
rant,  vicious,  enslaved  man  to  be  regenerated  by  mere  politi* 
caK  economic,  or  philosophic  reforms.     They  do  now  profeis 
to  tell  us,  in  no  faint  whispers^  that  morals  and  religion  of 
some  description  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  organi- 
zation and  maintenance  of  a  free  and  happy  state  of  society. 
This  is  a  truth  which  almost  all  in  every  age,  who  have 
sounded  the  depths  of  the  human  spirit  in  its  varied  wants, 
oravin:rs,  and  appetencies,  have  been  constrained  to  pro- 
olaiin.     The  aoknowlodiremont  of  it  is  a  concession  which 
lias  often  boon  oxtortoil  from  the  practical  penetrative  saga- 
city of  men,  who,  in  their  own  lives,  gave  fatal  evidence 
tliat  thov  would  falsify  it  if  they  could.     ''  That  religion,'* 
remarks  Lord  lk>lingbroke,  '*  is  necessar}'  to  strengthen,  and 
that  it  contributes  to  the  support  of  government,  cannot  be 
tlonioil  without  eontnidieting  reason  and  experience  both.'' 
Again,  '*  to  make  governmont  otfeetual  to  all  the  good  pur- 
poses of  it,  there  /nusf  hr  a  religion;  this  religion  must  be 
national,  and    this  national   roligion  must   be  maintained 
in  reputation  and    reverence.'*     The    iron-hearted  Robes- 
pierre, in  that  ever- memorable  conclave  which  voted  that 
there  was  no  God,  could  boldly  protest  against  the  political 
inexpediencv  of  the  decision  ;  exclaiming.  ''  If  there  were  no 
(lod ;    a  wise  government  would  invent  one!^     Napoleon, 
according  to  the  authority  of  a  modern  French  Statesman, 
was  heard  on  one  occasion  to  declare : — "  No  society  can 
exist  without  morals ;  and  there  can  be  no  sound  morals 
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without  religion.     Hence,  there  is  no  fimi  or  durable  bul- 
wark for  a  State,  but  what  religion  constructs  ;  let,  there- 
fore, every  school  throughout  the  land  assume  the  precepts  of 
Tdigion  as  the  basis  of  instruction.     Experience  has  torn  the 
veil  from  our  eyes."     And  of  late  it  has  become  almost  the 
frAum^  even  in  some  of  our  great  secular  assemblies,  from  the 
Senate  downwards,  to  moralize  in  a  somewhat  similar  strain. 
But  though  the  necessity  of  morals  and  religion  of  some 
Innd  be  now  so  openly  and  generally  acknowledged,  there  is 
the  same  perverse  infatuation  as  ever  in  obstinately  reject- 
ing the  only  genuine  morality,  the  only  true  religion ; — ^and 
tliat  is,  the  Christianity  of  the  Bible,  the  soul-awakening 
0oul-purifying  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
To  this,  however,  it  mmt  come  In  the  end.   When  human  intel- 
lect has  put  forth  all  its  strength  and  failed ;  when  human 
ingenuity  has  exhausted  all  its  devices  in  vain  ;  when  human 
reason  has  stood  on  the  terminating  point  of  the  last  pro- 
montory of  that  shore  which  bounds  its  dominion,  and  has 
gazed  at  the  outermost  horizon  which  circumscribes  the 
range  of  its  expedients,  without  discovering  the  object  of 
pursuit : — ^then  will  the  spirit  of  universal  man  be  driven  in 
despair,  if  not  allured  by  persuasion,  to  recoil  back  upon  the 
only  real  specific, — the  only  infallible  panacea  which  has 
been  provided  by  God  himself.     To  talk,  as  many  in  high 
places  are  at  present  disposed  to  do, — to  talk  of  resorting  to 
a  species  of  syncretism  or  electichm  in  religion,  somewhat 
similar  to  that  which  characterised  the  struggles  of  an  expir- 
ing Paganism,  that  would  open  a  pantheon  for  the  amicable 
cohabitation  of  the  gods  of  all  nations, — somewhat  similar 
to  that  which  characterised  the  death-throes  of  heathen  Phi- 
losophy, that  would  amalgamate  the  peculiar  opinions  of  the 
foanders  of  all  religions,  and  educe  therefrom  some  depurated 
nitimate  doctrine  virtually  comprehensive  of  them  all : — to 
talk  any  longer  of  resorting  to  some  such  scheme  as  would 
thus  toss   the  articles  and  confessions,  the  liturgies  and 
homilies  of  all  religionists,  however  heterogeneous,  into  one 
intellectual  cauldron ;  so  that  out  of  the  fermentation  con- 
sequent on  the  commingling  of  such  discordant  materials, 
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there  wif^t  bring  fbrtli  eome  TohtiKied  enhefMiefl  ^AuA] 
may  be  prononnoed  the  ernnmon  eteonco  of  them  all  ^ 
thcoi  to  propoee  rearing  eehodi  and  templea  whenm 
etherialiied  deeoetion  may  be  mmhqpped  aa  a  eommoa 
by  the  eountleM  throng  of  yotariee,  between  the 
of  maaeive  Apoitolio  Cbrutiaiuty  and  the 
shadow  of  leaneiti  lankeet  Deiam: — aeriooaly  to  teD^ 
thia  epoeh  of  the  worid*a  hiatoiy,  of  any  meh  adieme  bM|' 
practicable,  la  an  outrage  to  aU  ezperiencey — to  talk  of  JlE 
aa  deairable,  if  practicaUe,  an  inaolt  to  eommoa 
talk  of  it  aa  an  optibmiam,  even  if  piaotieaMe^  and  to  Ifct 
carnal  niind  derivable,  a  daring  afBrant  to  the  Migeaty  of  ttk 
Moat  Hi^ ! 


?■  '* 


Seeing  then  that  all  amelioraiiiig  Bohemea  of  Diere 
devising  mnat  in  the  iaane  prove  abortiTe, — that  even  if  i 
ceaa  ahodd  attend  them  up  to  thmr  fidl  meaaoiw  of  oapaoilf 
for  effecting  good,  theymnatatill  prove  bat  poor,  mial,a<d. 

inaufficient  meaaurea,  which 

"  Will  but  8kin  and  film  the  ulcerovui  port. 
While  rank  corruption  mining  all  within. 
Infects  unseen,** — 

what  remains,  but  that  we  should  at  once  betake  ourselves 
to  that  only  effective  scheme  which  is  announced  and  deve- 
loped in  the  blessed  Volume  of  Inspiration !  And  thongh 
that  scheme  has  primarily  in  view  not  the  physical  health 
and  wellbeing  of  the  body,  but  the  spiritual  health  and  aat 
vation  of  the  soul, — not  the  petty  concerns  of  time,  but  the 
momentous  interests  of  eternity, — the  slightest  oonaideni- 
tion  will  suffice  to  show  how  the  less  is  necessarily  involved 
in  the  greater ;  how  an  adequate  provision  for  realising  the 
felicities  of  heaven  is  the  best  and  surest  guarantee  fio^  en^ 
joying  the  noblest  heritage  of  happiness  on  earth. 

In  order  to  be  fully  assured  of  this,  let  us  simply  aak» 
What  ia  the  central  point  around  which  the  whole  aohMne  of 
Hinduism,  in  its  theory  and  practice,  is  made  to  turn !  It 
is, — that  sinful  man  by  his  own  sufficiency,  his  own  aervioei^ 
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liis  own  works,  his  own  meritorious  obedience,  can  propi- 
tiate Qodj  and  earn  to  himself  a  right  and  title  to  immortal 
bUsB.     If  man  really  knew  God  in  Hin  holinesH,  and  GotTs 
law  as  the  perfect  transcript  of  that  holiness,  he  would  be 
overwhelmed  with  the  conviction  of  his  utter  inability  to 
propitiate  his  offended   Maker,  or  fulfil  the  whole  of  His 
law.    Hence,  would  he  be  filled  with  hatred  and  enmity 
•  against  that  law  which  must  denounce,  and  that  God  who 
must  punish,  all  transgression.     Hence,  too, — as  he  could 
not  altogether  shake  off  the  impression  of  the  being  and 
providence  of  God,  or  of  the  obligation  of  obeying  His  holy 
law, — ^he  would  in  time  be  tempted  and  impelled  to  feign  a 
deity  like  unto  himself,  and  a  divine  law  suited  to  his  o\iii 
impaired  capacity  of  obedience ; — a  deity  whom  he  could 
Appease  if  ho  willed ; — a  law  which  he  could  fulfil  if  it  suited 
his  good  pleasure.     Hence,  accordingly,  the  fundamental 
cause,  source,  and  origin  of  Hinduism ;  and  of  every  other 
scheme  of  false  religion.    The  system  of  Hinduism  is  nothing 
else  than  a  stupendous  superstructure  raised  upon  this  one 
grand  central  principle  as  its  foundation-stone — namely,  the 
principle  of  exchisive  self-reVKince^  exclusice  self-righteoumess^ 
— a  self-righteousness  far  more  absolute  than  that  of  Boman 
Catholicism  itself,  which  would  combine  and  harmonize  grace 
and  desert,  faith  and  good  works.     Hence,  the  countless 
round  of  daily  and  almost  hourly  rites,  ceremonies,  and 
observances, — the  countless  round  of  fastings,  pilgrimages, 
and  rehearsals  of  holy  texts, — the  countless  round  of  gifts, 
offerings,  and  sacrifices, — the  countless  round  of  ablutions, 
expiations,  and  atonements, — the  countless  round  of  aus- 
terities, self-inflicted  tortures,  and  religious  suicides, — the 
countless  round  of  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  things,  medi- 
tations, and  absorbed  contemplations ; — all,  all  circulate  for 
ever  around  the  grand  central,  but  false  and  detestable,  prin- 
ciple that  man,  though  fallen  and  sinful,  may  work  out  by 
his  own  unaided  strength  a  title  to  the  divine  favour,  a  right 
to  celestial  rewards  or  to  supreme  beatitude.     The  colossal 
scheme   of   Hinduism,  as   has   already  been   shown,   does 
embrace,  and  intimately  incorporate  with  itself,  all  imagin- 
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able  ilopartments  of  Tradition,  Literature,  Science  and  Art, 
— l»ut  tlu»se  are  like  so  uiany  columns,  capitals,  and  minarets, 
de.sipu'cl  to  garnish  the  inner  citadel  of  self-righteousness; 
or  so  ninny  walls,  towers,  and  buttresses,  intended  to  render 
it  more  firm,  secure  and  unassailable. 

This  beinir  tlie  foundation-stone  of  the  immense  fabric  of 
Hinduism,  let  us  now  see  with  what  divine  precision  Chris- 
tianity is  adai)ted  to  wrench  it  from  its  position,  overturn 
the   superimposed  edifice,   and  drive   the   ploughshare  of 
destruction  over  the  crumbling  ruins.     For  what,  in  the 
miirhtv  svstem  of  Revelation,  is  that  central  truth  around 
>\lilL'h  all  oth(?r  truths  revolve '(    It  is, — that  not  by  any  exe^ 
tit>ns,  endeavours,  works,  or  sufferings  of  our  own,  can  we 
ever  be  justified  before  God ;  but  solely  thi-ough  '"  the  righte- 
ousness of  (Fod,""  revealed  from  heaven, — the  righteousness 
which  God  Himself  hath  effected  and  provided, — the  real, 
tru«',  and  everlasting  righteousness,  or  perfect  obedience  to 
tlir  divine  law  both  in  its  threatened  penalties  and  inflexible 
retiuiivnients.  which  was  exemplified  by  Christ,  our  Imniau- 
uel ; — a  riirhteousne^s  which  is  freelv  and  trratuitouslv,  out 
of  undeservi'd  love  and  mere  mercy  imputed  to  us;  and — 
without  money  or  price,  doing  or  suftiTing,  service  or  merit 
of  anv  kind — reeeivi'd  bv  faith  alone  ; — a  riirhteousness  which, 
when  so  imputeil  and  received,  is  as  really  made  over  to  us. 
as  if  we  ourselves  had  wrought  it  out  by  a  perfect  fulfilment 
of  the  law  in  all  its  penalties  and  threatenings,  as  well  as 
preeepts  and  connuands — as  really  accounted  to  be  our  owii 
as  if  we  oursi'lves  had  endured   the   infinite  and  eternal 
punishment  due  to  our  transgressions ;  and  at  the  same  time 
had  magnified  tlie  law  and  made  it  honourable  by  a  perfect 
confonnitv  to  all  its  demantls,  whether  in  the  wav  of  duties 
to  be  performed,  or  of  proliil)itions  to  be  inviolably  respected. 
The  moment    this   perfect   righteousness    is — through   the 
instrumentality  of  that  faith  which  is  itself  the  gift  of  God 
— imputcul  to  the  believer,  he  is  pardoned  and  justified  from 
all  sin  ;  free<l  from  the  sentence  of  condemnation  ;  acquitted 
of  tilt*  guilt  of  transgn'ssion ;  and  <'ntitled  to  ''  an  inherit- 
ance \Nhich  is  incorruptible,  and  undefiled.  an<l  that  fadeth 
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ot  away,  reserved  in  heaven.'"     No  wonder  that  the  briug- 

Eig  in  of  this  finished,  this  spotless  righteousness,  should  be 

extolled  as  the  chief  oven  of  Jehovah's  works, — the  clear 

manifestation  thereof,  as  the  crowning  excellency  of  Bevela- 

tion, — ^the  universal  proclamation  thereof,  as  "  the  Grospel 

rfthe  Gospel,*" — and  the  free  imputation  thereof  to  hell-de- 

■»ving  rebels,  as  the  very  consummation  of  Infinite  Wisdom, 

Holiness,  and  Love ! 

What  a  revolution  would  the  cfiectual  lodgment  of  this 
*ngle  primal  truth — "  that  we  are  made  righteous  before 
^,  and  continue  so,  by  grace  alone ;  through  the  mere 
iQiputation  of  the  righteousness  or  meritorious  obedience  and 
■iifierings  of  Christ ;  the  only  perfect  righteousness  which 
^  be  maintained  against  wrath,  sin,  death,  and  hell,^ — 
tcUeve  in  the  national  mind  of  a  people  so  impregnated 
with  the  spirit  of  self-righteousness  as  the  native  inhabi- 
tants of  India !     And  blessed  be  Grod,  that  in  attempting 
to  secure  an  efiectual  lodgment  of  it  in  the  understandings 
ind  hearts  of  men,  we  are  not  left  to  mere  human  instruc- 
jon,  to  mere  human  persuasion.     No ;  we  have  the  promise 
>f  the  presence  of  the  Divine  Redeemer  Himself,  and  of  the 
rfficacious  influence  of  His  Ahnighty  Spirit.     Behold,  then, 
low  the  believing  and  influential  embracoment  of  this  one 
ital  and  fundamental  doctrine  would  hurl  away  the  entire 
oass  of  morbid  fears,  and  legal  sentiments,  and  meritorious 
ibservances,  which,  in  the  course  of  ages,  have  grown  up 
nto  a  gigantic  system,  crushing  and  paralyzing  the  souls 
knd  bodies  of  myriads  of  myriads  !     Let  the  great  body  of 
he  people  be  once  brought — through  the  word  of  truth,  sent 
lome  by.  the  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit — to  sing  aloud  with 
!juther,  "  Thou  Lord  Jesus  art  my  righteousness,  but  I  am 
bj  sin ;  Thou  hast  taken  to  thee  what  was  mine,  and  hast 
;iven  to  me  what  was  thine ;  Thou  hast  taken  upon  thee 
irhat  thou  wast  not,  and  given  to  me  what  I  was  not," — 
nd  how  must  the  all-comprehending  system  of  Hinduism 
rvanish !     An  absolute  confidence  in  one  almighty,  omni- 
cient,  omnipresent  Mediator  and  Advocate,  would  at  once 
upersede  the  necessity  of  applying  to  any  one  of  the  legions 
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of  secondary  mediators  whether  on  earth  or  in  heai 

Hence  would  the  power  and  tyranny  of  the  Brahmanic 

celestial  hierarchies  be  for  ever  broken ;  and  the  com 

recurring  demand  for  gifts  and  invocations,  to  secun 

favour  and  intercession,  be  for  ever  removed.     An  al 

belief  that  an  almighty  and  all-merciful  Redeemer  hi 

tually  fulfilled,  to  the  uttermost,  all  the  righteous  ordu 

of  an  immutable  law,  in  the  stead  of  sinners, — and  i 

IB  both  able  and  willing  to  impute  to  them,  on  belicvi; 

own  all-perfect  obedience  or  active  righteousness,— 

at  once  expose  the  futility  of  their  own  poor,  lame, 

quate  self-justifying  performances. — Hence  would  fo 

dear  perception  and  operative  conviction  of  the  wors< 

iiselessness  of  the  attempts  to  restore  peace  and  comi 

a  troubled,  pained,  and  restless  conscience,  or  to  e 

heavenly  recompense,  by  resorting  to  the  endless  rites,  i 

and  ceremonies, — ^with  all  the  half-gorgeous,  half-ba 

pomps  and  vanities  of  Brahmanical  worship, — and  the 

vast  apparatus  of  works  and  services  of  minor,  seconds 

transcendent  merit.     For  who,  to  adopt,  once  more,  < 

Luther's  pointed  expressions,    "  Who,  that  could  soai 

eagle's  wings  to  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  itself,  woul 

be  rejoiced  to  throw  his  crutches  away  V      An  abi 

assurance  that  an  ahni^rhtv  Saviour  hath  actually  offiTci 

self,  in  the  stead  of  sinners,  as  a  complete  oblation  and 

faction  to  divine  justice — and  that  he  has  thereby  di 

off  the  full  cup  of  merited  retribution,  and  exhauste 

full  measure  of  threatened  vengeance, — must  lay  bar 

utter  nugatoriness  of  the  endeavour  to  supplant  or  si 

ment,  in  whole  or  in  part,  an  all-perfect  and  freely  ini 

passive  righteousness,  by  any  voluntaiy  sufferings  of 

own. — Hence,  at  once  would  be  swept  away  the  boui 

variety  of  self-intticted  austerities,  penances,  and  mor 

tions,   which  are  intended  to  diminish   and  gradual 

exhaust  tlie  amount  of  penalties  incurred  by  transgres 

as  well  as  the  entire  host  of  expedients  designed  to  ef 

deliverance  from  the  purgatorial  processes  of  transmigi 

in  this  world,  and  of  penal  severities  in  the  regions  bel 
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this  way  would  the  Grospel  of  salvation  at  a  single 
e, — ^by  its  one  grand  essential  doctrine  of  justification 
igh  faith  alone  in  the  meritorious  obedience  and  suf- 
^  or  all-sufficient  all-prevailing  righteousness,  of  Im* 
lel — "God  manifest  in  the  flesh," — smite  the  stupendous 
2 of  Hinduism,  and  grind  it  to  powder; — and,  over  its 
ered  dust  erect  a  temple,  the  foundation  of  which  would 
.6  Bock  of  Ages ;  and  every  stone  of  which  would  be  a 
I  stone,  glistening  in  the  radiance  of  celestial  truth,  and 
ul  with  the  hosannahs  of  seraphic  melody.  How  differ- 
he  Divine  from  every  human  instrument  of  reformation ! 
wise,  how  gracious,  how  mighty  the  scheme  of  Divine 
intment  compared  with  the  weak,  partial,  inadequate, 
orizing  expedients  and  devices  of  man  !  The  former 
not,  like  the  latter,  confine  itself  to  mere  externals  and 
orks.  It  is  not  satisfied  with  the  attempt  to  rectify  one 
her  of  the  more  objectionable  observances  of  worship, — 
Qtrovert  one  or  other  of  the  more  absurd  and  pernicious 
act  principles, — to  uproot  one  or  other  of  the  more  cruel 
abominable  usages, — to  lop  off  one  or  other  of  the  more 
trous  excrescences  in  the  forms  and  institutions  of  gene- 
olity, — ^to  expose  one  or  other  of  the  more  palpable 
mrations  of  truth  by  scholastic  and  metaphysical  sub- 
I, — ^to  reinvigorate  one  or  other  of  the  more  debilitated 
)  intellectual  faculties.  No :  its  grand  aim  and  design 
penetrate  at  once  beneath  the  surface,  and  strike  a 
y  blow  at  the  root  of  the  whole  mischief.  And  having 
>ated  the  self-justifying  pride,  the  inbred  self-righteous- 
— which  spontaneously  springs  up  in  the  soil  of  every 
n  heart, — ^by  the  introduction  and  substitution  of  a 
MS,  because  Divine  righteousness,  it  sweeps  away  the 
foundation  of  the  palladium  of  all  error  in  theory,  and 
ungodliness  in  practice. 

lien  once  sinful  guilty  man  has  been  led  thus  to  renounce 
ni  righteousness,  with  all  its  ^'  filthy  rags'***  and  shackles 
)ondages  of  "  dead  works,^ — and  has  been  made  to 
erect,  because  accounted  guiltless,  in  the  righteousness 
irist, — he  begins  to  breathe  the  air,  and  to  act  under 
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wile  economy,  no  longer  bound  to  lavish  its  affluence  in 
■miitering  to  the  ^'  pomp  and  circumstance  ^  of  a  lordly 
Uenurchy  of  priests  and  idols,  spontaneously  expend  its  ac- 
flnnmlated  stores  in  multiplying  the  sources  of  human  com- 
fcrt  and  enjoyment.  Then,  too,  will  the  genius  of  literature, 
leiflnce,  and  art,  no  longer  foreclosed  by  finding  every  field 
pQoccupied  with  the  erroneous  dogmata  of  an  infallible 
Mthority,  spontaneously  roam  at  large  over  the  wide  domain 
rf  time  and  space,  matter  and  spirit.  New  worlds  will  be 
disclosed  to  view,  and  fresh  illumination  shed  upon  the  old. 
And  thus  will  Christianity,  by  being  primarily  the  great 
fivugelizer,  vindicate  unto  itself  the  inalienable  prerogor 
w  of  being  secondarily  the  only  effectual  Liberator,  Intel- 
'whialiaer,  Civilizer,  and  Comforter  of  man  ! 


Ought  we  then,  in  the  first  instance,  to  discourage  or  dis- 
Mntenance  any  direct  attempts  to  better  the  temporal 
condition  of  the  people  of  India,  by  repairing  their  muni- 
*9ftl  and  other  civil  institutions,  drawing  forth  the  natural 
'Biources  of  their  soil,  or  increasing  the  amount  of  their 
KBQeral  intelligence !     With  solemnity  of  feeling  wo  would 
"Bply,  God  forbid  !     Let  any  and  every  effort  of  this  descrip- 
^  be  put  forth,  which  the  benevolence  of  man  can  devise, 
^the  state  of  native  society  can  admit.     Such  endeavours 
^J  be  prosecuted  cotemporaneomly  with  the  evangelizing 
piocess.     All  of  these  may  be  made  to  advance  pari  passu ; 
though  the  latter  is  beyond  all  measure  the  most  potent  in 
its  operation,  and  the  most  extensive  in  its  results.     And, 
in  very  proportion  as  it  succeeds,  will  the  former  be  grafted 
upon  the  native  stock,  naturalized,  and  made  to  bear  inde- 
pendent fruits.     AH  that  wo  demand  and  insist  on  is,  that 
that  scheme  should  be  held  as  supreme,  to  which  alone  the 
palm  of  supremacy  is  due, — that   that  engine  should  be 
chiefly  wielded  and  placed  in  forefront  of  the  battle,  which 
alone  can  win  for  us  a  decisive  victory.     And  we  now  do. 
and  must  for  ever  strenuously  contend,  that  whoever  sin- 
cerely and  honestly  desires  to  see  India  emancipated,  pros- 
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j..  rMU«  ami  flourish  in  jr  as  reganU  the  things  of  time. 'doef 
*a^i  awav  from  him  tho  onlv  instrument  wliich   can  cffee- 
tuallv  r.■ali^•?  ih«.-  \trv  fl«»\vor  ami  fruit  of  his  own  wisbc& 
uh'H.  in  Min«l  fati:ity,  h«*  nausrat<:'.<  an«l  spurns  the  Wo.«.«etl 
(io-ip.-l  wiih  it'*  r.r.<' a r«'hable  riehc-s  f»f  free  <rrace.     Gn»atlv. 
h"\\i\er.  a<  v».-  oujht  to  rrjoiee  at  the  vast  retinue  of  tern- 
|"»ral   auiili'-ratinn  wliich  must   ever  follow  in  the  train  of 
a  •■on«jUi'rinir  <io-p«l ;  yet  ouirht  we  m«>st  chiefly  to  rejoice  at 
tlio  more  !rl«»rious  retinue  of  spiritual  biessings  which  con- 
st it  ut**  the  vory  cnn<unnnation  of   its  triumphs.    To  ««? 
human  hein-j*. — one*-  sunk  in  wTetchedness  and  barbarian, 
whether  arrayed  in  tatt»'red  rags  or  gihled  with  tinsel  spkn* 
«Ii»ur. — nov.-  i-neompassed  with  a  rich  profusion  of  the  com- 
fort'i  and  enjoy :in.nts  of  civilized  life, — to  see  them  exhibit 
in  llieir  conduct   all   the  courtesies,  decencies,  and  tender 
liumauitios  of  rttin*  d  so-irtv. — i<.  n«>  iloubt.  a  lovelv  and 
«li' »  rinj  <p«  't:e'l'.     Ihit  to  sn-  human  beinir-. — at  one  tini*' 

.       .  .  •  4' 

::;•   ^-l.-.V'  ^  .«:'  -iin.  t!:  •  b«»iuKmi'U  «»f  Satan,  and  the  hoirs  o^ 
j  •  :'.'.::"'^      :\"\\  \'v    -d  fn^n  tht-  I'uilt  and  puwrr  of  vMH.  il^"* 
'i\'  r    1  tV-m  tii-'  tM*\nnv  t'\'  Satan,  and   rriii^talliMJ  a>  hcii*^ 
«'t    lI'Mv.  Ii<»ii«.iur,  luA   iinmortalitv.  — is   surelv  a   spt.ctai**-' 
:ra]>ft  lid',  r.tiv  nn»r.'  bi-auteous  and  rxhilaratintr.     And  wex'f 
b'lh  sp,.'.-ta«'le<  «'ombinod   in  ene.  where  .»?hould  wi*  fimlh'*' 
-iiajf  t«»  iMuirtrav  the  exoellenei*"*  of  so  irlorious  a  eombiD'^" 
:i"n  :      lint  bt»th  Iiavi-  b«en.  and  may  be  conjoined  in  liai"' 
in« •:!'!•  •li'-  i:iiiun.      .\nd   the   mlLrhty  power  which   can  unit*-' 
and   n.ili/"   ilieni   betli.  is  tliat   viTy  (Jospfl  which,  thougl^ 
^x«aknt  >^  and  ftMili^hness  in  the  eyes  of  men,  i.s  in  tiie  hancl*^ 
of  an  Almighty  Spirit.  "  the  p(»wer  of  Ciodantl  the  wisdom  of 
(ieii  unt«»  >alvation."    So  tliat  to  tlie  blessed  Gospel  belong!*, 
in  the  b>tiie<i  ami  mn<t   sublime  sinse.  tlu'  inconununicable 
pri\ibi:''  v>f  fjaviuL'  *'  tlie  promise  <>f  the  life  that  now  is,  as 
\\i\\  :\^  of  that  wliieh  is  to  rt>mo."      Aeeor<lin£rlv  when, — in 
dirr«'t  eontradietion  to  iill  tlie  schemes  ami  pr<\jects  of  all  the 
]»olitioians.  eei»nomisis.  intellertual  educationists,  and  liber- 
ali/iniT  n  lii:i«»ni>ts  in  the  world, — we  boldlv  aver,  that    the 
only  real.  tli«'  oidy  ado.juate,  thr   only  infallilde  reniedv  for 
'he  n;:mb.M].;-;v  e>i!-  connected  with  tims  and  .t*  rnirv.  undev 
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^luch  India  and  other  heathen  lands  have  for  ages  groaned, 

IB  the  glorious  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 

^e  at  once  entrench  ourselves  in  an  impregnable  fortress, — 

ft  fortress  which  has  the  unchangeablcness  of  the  divine 

decrees  for  its  foundation,  and  the  covenanted  security  of 

•H  the  divine  attributes  for  its  bulwarks  of  defence. 

In  this  momentous  conclusion,  all  of  every  denomination, 
vho  love  the  Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity  and  in  truth,  must 
jojoudy  acquiesce.      The  only  question   which  can    arise 
ttkongBt  them,  or  which  can  possibly  occasion  any  difference 
^  opinion  is  the  great  practical  one,  How,  or  in  what  way, 
^  by  what  means,  can  we  most  effectually  coimnunicate  the 
i»Ting  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  crucified !    On 
^important  subject  it  affords  us  unfeigned  pleasure  to  be 
H    ^bled  to  introduce  a  passage  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the 
**o«t  powerful  and  original  of  the  religious  writers  of  the 
P*e«ent  day,— a  passage  which  expresses   sentiments  the 
^'y*Miw  mmbgtance  with  those  which  we  have  been  reiter- 
ating, both  in  India  and  in  Britain,  for  years  before  we  met 
'^th  the  work  which  contains  it.     "  The  obligation,*"  re- 
'^^^U'ka  tho  author  of  the  History  of  Natural  Enthusiasm, 
the  obligation  we  are  under,  of  attempting  to  convert  our 
f^g  brethren  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  is  not  more  clear  than 
*•  the  principle  under  the  guidance  of  which  we  are  to  pro- 
^^^^  in  discharging  the  part  assigned  to  us.      Christian 
^^achers  wield  no  supernatural  arms ;  they  are  simply — 
^^odkn ;  the  utmost  they  can  do  is  to  instruct  and  to  per- 
^Qade ;  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  task,  they  are 
boond  to  avail  themselves  of  all  those  methods  of  influence 
^ch  experience  authenticates,  and  which  Christianity  does 
M  Gondemn.     It  is  true  that  the  conversion  of  men  is  a 
divine  work ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  the  work  of  human  zeal, 
mdustry,  and  discretion  ;  and  we  are  just  as  fully  bound  to 
use  our  utmost  sagacity  in  the  discharge  of  our  part,  as  to 
discharge  it  at  all. 

"  It  is  cortainly  very  proper  to  keep  in  view  the  abstract 
idea  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  to  think  of  it  simply  as 
an  announcement  of  pardon  to  those  who,  like  ourselves,  ari^ 
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guilty  and  condemned^  and  yet  are  heirs  of  immortality, 
this  general  view  the  sons  of  Adam,  of  every  tribe,  sti 
without  distinction,  on  the  same  ground  ;  and  in  this  i 
nothing  more  seems  to  be  included  in  the  idea  of  a  mia 
to  the  heathen,  than  the  sending  forth  of  men  who,  ha^ 
themselves  become  partakers  of  the  grace  of  God,  glow  i 
holy  zeal  and  love  towards  their  brethren,  and  are  williif 
to  make  the  last  sacrifice  in  attempting  to  win  them  to  tbi 
hope  of  immortality.  Doubtless  the  whole  essence  of  imi^ 
sionary  labour  is  comprised  in  this  abstract  idea ;  nor  efl 
it  be  imagined  that  any  who  go  forth  in  this  spirit  shall  bft 
suffered  to  spend  their  strength  altogether  for  nought,  eM 
though  the  measures  they  pursue  are  so  little  adapted  to 
the  specific  character  of  the  work  before  them,  that  minek 
only  could  give  them  extensive  success. 

^'  But  this  elementary  notion  of  evangelical  labour  aaa^ 
edly  does  not  include  all  that  ought  to  occupy  the  attentiot 
of  those  who  engage  in  the  work  of  propagating  ChristiaiiitJ 
among  the  heathen.  If  there  are  any  who,  from  a  jeakof 
fear  of  the  introduction  of  a  secular  spirit,  would  affirm  tbtt 
nothing  ought  to  belong  to  a  Christian  mission  but  the  bare 
announcement  of  salvation,  such  persons  might  instantly  be 
convicted  of  a  practical  inconsistency  ;  for  which  of  them  is 
there  that  would  not  strive,  in  convejing  religious  instruc- 
tion, to  adapt  both  his  language  and  his  argument  to  the 
capacity  and  disposition  of  those  to  whom  ho  speaks  i  Whc 
would  be  so  absurd  as  to  exhort  a  child  and  an  adult,  a  pea 
sant  and  a  scholar,  to  repentance  and  faith,  precisely  in  th< 
same  terms  i  None,  in  fact,  would  carry  their  theoretical  con 
tempt  of  human  wisdom  to  this  point  of  extravagance.  Com 
mon  sense,  not  soon  put  quite  to  silence,  leads  even  the  moa 
determined  dogmatists  to  conform  themselves,  as  nearly  a 
they  can,  to  the  intellectual  condition — to  the  ignorance,  o 
to  the  known  prejudices  of  those  to  whom  they  announce  th 
(fospel. 

**  But  this  adaptation  of  the  style  to  tlio  hearer  contain 
by  implieation,  an  apology  for  the  use  of  all  those  subsidiai 
moans  which  1  have  to  plead  for  a.s  essential  to  the  con 
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lleteness  of  a  Christian  mission  to  the  heathen.  If  the 
iotnal  condition  of  the  people  we  are  attempting  to  convert 
9  known — and  it  ought  always  to  be  known  before  we  make 
ike  attempt, — then  a  mission  to  that  people  must  include 
9  ftenliarity  of  meansj  that  must  make  the  outfit  utterly 
Appropriate  to  any  other  destination. 

^  Can  any  one  blame  this  adaptation  of  means  to  special 
■ndfl,  who  himself  uses  persuasion  at  all !  for  in  doing  so  he 
phinly  recognises  the  principle,  that  a  part  is  assigned  to 
ihe  skill  and  intelligence  of  the  agent  in  the  Divine  economy 
of  salvation.     Having  gone  so  far,  he  can  with  no  reason 
Wtap  short  in  half  measures ;  or  after  himself  using  discretion 
ud  skill  in  the  business  of  Christian  instruction,  find  fault 
^ith  those  who  employ  any  means,  how  elaborate  or  circui- 
tous soever  they  may  seem,  which  appear  to  have  a  tendency 
tofiusilitate  the  entrance  or  progress  of  religion.    In  a  word, 
if  Christians  feel  themselves  bound,  by  the  most  solemn 
^Migation,  to  preach  the  Gospel  wherever  they  can  gain  a 
karing,  they  are  also  bound,  by  the  very  same  rosponsi- 
Mity,  to  bring  into  the  service,  not  only  their  zeal  and  piety, 
W  all  the  sagacity,  and  skill,  and  knowledge  they  possess, 
OT  may  acquire.     To  contemn  any  probable  means  of  ac- 
complishing their  great  object,  is  in  fact  to  spurn  the  sanc- 
ttmg  under  which  they  act.     If,  for  example,  a  plan  were 
poposed,  which  should  recommend  itself  by  its  obvious 
ittsonableness.  Christians  would  have  no  more  liberty  to 
wject  it,  than  they  have  to  withdraw  altogether  from  the 
nuMionary  enterprise.     The  duty  of  preaching  the  Gospel 
Mtains  the  duty  of  doing  so  in  the  best  manner  we  are  able. 
"  If  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  nations  were  held  to 
consist  simply  in  finding  men  of  devoted  piety,  in  fitting 
them  out,  and  shipping  them  away  to  distant  shores,  as  the 
winds  of  heaven  may  determine ; — if  the  missionary  work  be 
notiiing  more  than  the  casting  the  good  seed  at  random 
over  the  earth,  then  indeed  we  must  grant  that  counsel,  and 
Boncert,  and  knowledge,  and  special  (jualification,  can  add 
little  or  nothing  to  the  hope  of  success  ;  and  then,  those 
tfho  are  the  least  esteemed  in  the  Church  for  wisdom,  or 
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lea^t  distinguished  by  acquirements,  may,  as  well  as  the 
most  acconiplished,  assume  the  reins  of  management. 

*'  A  few  years  ago,  this  inartificial  notion  of  missions  might 
jxThaps  have  foun<I  a  multitude  of  advocates  among  the 
piou8.  But  the  rebukea  of  experience  have  now  rendered  H 
almost  o))8()Iete.  All  intelligent  and  well-informed  penou 
have  become  thoroughly  convinced  that,  so  long  as  our  not 
Hionaries  go  not  forth  armed  with  miraculous  powers,  tbcf 
nmst  encounter  difficulties  which  can  be  surmounted  onljbj 
sp<'cial  qualities  of  mind,  in  addition  to  piety,  courage,  anl 
devotedness.  It  is  ascertained,  also,  tliat  the  necesmj 
(qualifications  of  a  missionary  are,  in  part,  the  gifts  of  natoi^ 
to  here  and  there  an  individual,  and  in  part  must  be  the 
result  of  a  long  and  laborious  training."*^ 


Within  our  narrow  limits  it  were  utterly  impracticable  to 
enter  into  the  wide  field  which  the  varied  topics  contained 
in,  or*suggested  by,  this  long  passage  are  calculated  to  open 
up  for  investigation  and  discussion.  All,  therefore,  thatcaa 
ho  atttMnptinl,  is  to  offer  a  few  practical  remarks  on  eomeoi 
tlu'  loading  points. 

What,  then,  with  a  special  reference  to  India,  is  the  great 
ol>jrrt  wliich,  as  Christian  philanthropists,  we  ought  ever  to 
avo>\  i  Tho  ^rand  idtimate  object  we  ought  unceasingly  to 
avow  is, — the  hift  licet miL  uwraL  and  spirit imI  renemraiM  of 
tfh  nuirn\<*il  mind ; — or,  in  the  speinliest  and  most  effedml 
ni'ir.n,/\  tfn  Hitehina  and  ritaJh/  imbnina  the  oitire  bodtf  ofih 
/»,»•/>/«■  trith  th^  hucen  of  Gospel  truth.  Nothing  short  of  this 
consummation,  as  our  nrandend^  ought  we  ever  to  recognise; 

ami  in  proportion  to  tlie  magnitude  of  the  end  ought 
to  bi*  \\w  number,  and  variety,  and  energy  of  our  operations, 
riu'  objtvt  being  thus  defined,  the  question  next  arises, 
Hi»\>,  or  by  wliat  sjx'cific  nutans  is  it  best  to  be  accomplish- 
ok\  i  How,  or  ill  what  way  can  the  Gospel  bo  most  speedily 
and  effect ually  biouixlit  to  bear  on  the  entire  mass  of  the 
peopled  Lookinir  at  the*  history  of  the  past,  we  may  sav, 
|]i:\t    bv  common   consent,  there  an*  then   neiurir  moiits  of 
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applying  it.  There  is,  first,  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to 
OfMu ;  Becondly,  the  teaching  of  it  to  the  young ;  and,  thirdly, 
the  translation  and  circulation  of  the  Bible  and  other  religions 

These  may  be  regarded  as  the  three  primary  measures 
inr  the  practical  application  of  the  weapon  of  evangelical 
tnith.  Of  the  abstract  propriety  of  resorting  to  one  and  all 
rf  these  methods,  no  intelligent  Christian  has  ever  enter- 
tiined  a  doubt.  The  reasoning  applicable  to  each  is  as 
nnple  as  it  is  conclusive.  God  has  already  given  efficacy  to 
tile  preaching  of  the  word  ;  He  has  promised  to  do  so  to  the 
«d  of  the  world ;  let  therefore  the  word  be  faithfully 
PRached  at  the  seasons,  and  in  the  manner  best  suited  to 
tile  circumstances  and  capacities  of  the  hearers.  God  has 
already  smiled  propitious  on  the  diligent  prayerful  training 
ef  tlie  young  ;  He  has  promised  always  to  bless  such  train- 
^;  let  therefore  the  young  receive  the  rudiments,  and  the 
oiore  mature  the  higher  principles  of  useful  and  religious 
"Wwledge,  in  the  way  which  experience  proves  to  bo  best 
adapted  to  secure  the  desired  end.  God  has  already  blessed 
fte  reading  of  the  Scripture  ;  He  hath  promised  that  His 
^^  shall  never  return  unto  Him  void  ;  let  the  Bible  there- 
■1*6  be  circulated  in  the  mode  most  eligible,  and  to  tlie  extent 
^"^  practicable.  Thus  far,  all  who  sincerely  profess  the 
'^rigtian  faith  ought  to  be  agreed. 

How  unwise,  then,  how  injurious,  how  almost  impious  is 

^  to  pitch  these  means  against  each  other  ? — Preaching 

Hpunst  Education  ;  or  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  against 

Aher! — as  if  they  were  mutual  antagonists,  instead  of  being 

•liat  they  truly  are,  mutual  friends  and  allies  ?     What  are 

fliey,  but  different  methods  for  accomplishing  the  same  end  i 

^different  modes  of  bringing  the  Gospel-instrumentality 

iato  contact  with  the  minds  of  different  classes  of  human 

beings  !    Happily,  on  the  last  of  these  measures  little  dif- 

ibrence  of  opinion  has  arisen  among  the  friends  of  missions ; 

^-iivtt  how  often  has  education  been  unhappily  represented 

fl0  aomehow  opposed  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  i     If, 

indeed,  by  education  were  meant  what  is  rmrely  secular^ 
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there  would  be  difference, — there  might  be  opposition.  Bat 
if  Chn^tlan  education  be  meant,  there  can  be  no  real  ante- 
gonisni.  What  is  understood  by  preaching  the  Gospel !  Ii 
it  not  to  proclaim  or  make  known  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him 
crucified,  to  guilty  sinners  as  their  allnsufficient  Saviour! 
If  so,  in  not  this  included  as  an  essential  part  of  all  Ghru- 
tian  education  i  How  then  do  the  two  differ?  As  regardi 
the  subject  taught,  they  can  differ  only  as  the  whole  difliBn 
from  a  part.  As  regards  the  individuals  addressed,  UmJ 
can  differ  only  as  the  adult  differs  from  the  juvenile  popu- 
lation. 

In  every  right  system  of  Christian  education,  the  makiDg 
kno^Mi  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Almighty  Saviour  of  lost  sin- 
ners, constitutes  the  most  vital  part  of  it.     Around  this 
central  trunk  may  be  made  to  grow  many  inferior  stems,— 
pn>ttH?ted  by  it  and  protecting  each  other ; — some  more 
inmiediately  connected,  others  more  remote, — some  gernu- 
nating  from  the  parent  tree,  others  springing  up  as  a  sepa- 
rate progeny ; — some   flourishing  solely  from   the  shelter 
affordt»cl.  and  others  rising  with  something  like  independent 
viirour.     In  other  words,  an  enlarged  Christian  education 
incliidt»8,  besides  the  strii-tly  religious  part,  much  that  is 
niorrly  accessary,  auxiliary,  or  indirectly  related, — though  all 
lu^ariiiir  harnioniouslv  on  the  «xeneral  welfare  of  man.     Sound 
<'iliioati<ni  is  a  oompreht^nsive  scheme,  embracing  a  mult itu Jo 
o^  parts.     Hut  one  of  tluv^^e  parts,  and  that  the  prime  one,  is 
\\\v  eoinmunioation  of  the  (Jospi«l  message.     When  a  master, 
with  the  Bible  in  his  hands,  is  earnestly  pressing  home  upon 
his  pui>ils  tilt*  necessity  and  suitableness  of  the  great  salvation, 
is  he  not  doing  substantially  the  very  thing  that  is  implied  in 
pn^aehing  the  (jospol  i     Where  then, — since  it  is  not  in  the 
scope  and  purpose  of  the  knowledge  communicated, — where 
is  the  antiiriouism  between  Christian  teaching  and  Christian 
preaching  i    Is  it  in  the  acic  of  the  persons  addressed  ?    Surely 
it  w(^re  i>reposterous  to  say  so.     As  ordinarily  understood, 
preach nin  in   its  technical   sense,  has   special  reference  to 
afiults  ;  and  tearhhia.  to  the  yoaiuj.     But  how  many  an  exhor- 
tation in  the  school  or  lecture-room  would  be  styled  preach- 
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ing,  if  delivered  from  the  pulpit !  How  many  an  address 
ftum  the  pulpit  would  pass  for  teaching  in  the  school  or  lec- 
ture-room !  What  is  the  former  but  preaching  to  the  young  ? 
And  what  is  the  latter,  but  an  educating  of  the  adult !  If 
in  both  cases  the  gubstance  of  what  be  conveyed,  be  the 
MM ;  if  the  scope  and  purpose  of  convoying  it  be  identical ;  if 
the  hwngs  addressed  be  all  alike  endowed  with  immortal  spirits 
tint  are  equally  lost  by  nature^  and  equally  stand  in  need  of  the 
grmt  salvation^  what  signifies  the  disparity  of  a  few  short 
yewPB  in  the  age  of  the  hearers  ! — ^and  what  essential  differ- 
ence is  there  between  teaching  and  preaching  except  in  the 
*«w  f  Unless,  therefore,  we  resolve  to  be  guided  by  names 
•ndnot  by  things^  we  can  no  more  oppose  preaching  to  educa- 
tion, than  wo  can  oppose  any  one  particular  to  the  universal 
r  that  includes  it, — no  more  than  we  can  oppose  Luther's 
'  hnndredth  psalm  to  music  in  general ;  or  the  song  of  Moses 
to  poetry ;  or  St  Paurs  discourse  on  Mars-hill  to  eloquence. 
hi  this  way,  preaching  may  be  said  to  be  more  limited  in 
Its  aim  and  object,  than  education  taken  in  its  most  com- 
Pirfiensive  sense.  The  former  looks  supremely  to  the  con- 
<*nw  of  immortality,  and  only  indirectly  to  those  of  time. 
*fce  latter  embraces  directly  the  interests  of  time  as  well  as 
•^pWDDiely  those  of  eternity.  The  former  regards  man 
chiefly  as  immortal ;  the  latter  views  him  as  immortal  too, — 
thongfa  encumbered  with  a  material  vehicle  which  has  its 
^^ute  and  necessities  to  be  supplied,  and  points  out  the  most 
^fiiotiye  modes  of  doing  so.  In  a  word,  as  regards  the 
letter  of  instruction,  Christian  education  is  generic  and 
^^iversal ;  Christian  preaching,  specific  and  particular. 

fiat  though  preaching  can  directly  inculcate  no  knowledge 
Hve  that  of  Christ  and  Him  crucified — no  science  except 
that  of  salvation— -it  does  not  follow  that  no  other  topic,  in 
any  shape  or  form,  must  ever  be  introduced.     Salvation 
tlirough  a  crucified  Redeemer  must  be  the  grand  predomi- 
nating theme ; — but  within  that,  may,  in  some  form  or  other, 
be  embraced,  or  around  it  may  be  made  to  cluster  collater- 
ally and  subsidiarily,  any  really  profitable  theme  whatsoever. 
In  bxinging  down  spiritual  and  celestial  truth  to  the  level  of 
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miinii  oi)a4ue  understanding,  which  is  the  "  faeidty  judgio 
hy  seiisc,^  the  preacher  may  expatiate  in  quest  of  symbol 
and  apt  similitudes,  over  fields  that  have  no  limit  save  tlu 
of  the  extent  of  capacity  and  acquirement  on  thepart  of  hi 
hearers,  lie  may  not  directly  lecture  on  civil  or  natunl 
history ;  lie  may  not  formally  expound  any  principle  in 
science,  or  point  out  its  application  to  the  arts. — But  if 
e<hicat!on  has  made  his  heaiXTs  familiar  with  such  thomrs, 
there  are  no  facts  of  observation,  no  discoveries  of  science,  no 
results  of  anv  one  branch  of  research,  that  may  not  furntfl 
variety  for  the  lightning  flash  of  metaphor,  the  convictiw 
parallelism  of  analogy,  or  the  instructive  imagery  of  parabo- 
lic illustration.  This  is  not  to  degrade  preaching ;  but  to 
render  it  more  expansive  and  influential  by  the  aids  and 
appliances  of  education.  It  is  not  to  secularize  Christianity; 
but  to  christianize  all  knowledge,  and  eonveit  it  into  a  mini^ 
trrinir  affent  in  the  service  of  the  CJreat  Kincr. 

Tar  from  there  bcinir  anv  real  antacronisin  between  Chris* 
tian  tcaehing  and  Christian  preacliing.  the  two  in  Scripture 
arr  not  only  eoiijoinod,  but  u>4od  intereliangc^ably  as  sp'? 
nyines.  I  fin  one  place  it  is  •  aid,  "  Go  and  fcarh  all  nations; 
in  the  paralU*!  passaixe,  tjie  language  is,  "Go  und  jweach  th' 
(lospel  to  every  creature."  How  often  is  it  recorded  of  S 
Viiul  that  he  Umahf  uhd  jtrtiichcil  in  the  synagogue  !  Th 
<listinetion,  and  abovr  all,  the  contradistinction  is  of  modem 
gr<)wth.  The  terms  have  now  acquired  a  technical  mean 
inir.  And  thouirh  «.Terv  exliortation  to  the  vounfr,  and  ever 
evangrlical  address  to  the  aged,  whether  hi  public  or  ii 
]»rivat<».  be  roally  a  eoi»ibinatii>n  of  teaching  and  preaching 
—  such  and  so  inveterate  has  the  di.>tinetion  now  become 
tliat  it  were  not  surprising  to  leai*n  that  when  it  is  recordei 
<»f  Paul  how  h(»  "  taught  and  preached  in  the  synagogue,*"  th 
imagination  of  not  a  few  would  be,  that  lu^  first  preached  \ 
sermon  to  the  adults,  and  then  taught  the  young  separately 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  our  Sundav  schools  ! 

Protesting  against  the  notion,  that  between  Christia 
teaching  and  Christian  ])reaching  there  is  any  real  fnndi 
hientixl  difference,  far  less  contrarietv.  we  mav. — for  the  sal 
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of  oonvenience  and  the  prevention  of  circumlocution, — em- 
ploy ^^  teaching^  in  its  religious  application,  to  denote  the 
wmmunication  of  the  Gospel  to  the  young ;  and  ^'  preaching,'" 
to  signify  the  communication  of  it  to  those  of  riper  years. 
Then  we  say,  whenever  it  is  practicable,  let  us  have  both.  Some 
there  are  who  insist  exclusively  on  education, — others,  exclu- 
•fdy  on  preaching.    Both  arc  demonstratively  wrong.    The 
I  loimer  would  shut  out  from  the  means  of  grace,  the  entire 
;  Mm  of  the  adult  population ;  the  latter,  by  an  act  as  sweep- 
I   hf,  would  consign  to  ignorance  and  death  the  vastly  greater 
■mi  that  never  reach  the  years  of  maturity.     Systemati- 
^y  to  exclude  either  of  these  classes  is  wholly  unscriptural. 
m  we  dare  to  do  so,  we  nmst  insert  restrictive  terms  in 
tte  perfect  charter  of  heaven  itself.     ''  Go  and  teach  all  na- 
tiau,^  must  be  read — ^^  Go  and  teach  the  young  of  all  nations ; " 
•*"Qo  and  preach  the  Gt)spel  to  every  creature,"  must  bo 
ftad — "  Go  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  adult  creature.'*'' 
What  is  this  but  to  trifle  with  the  Bible  and  with  common 
■We!    We  must,  then,  insist  upon  it,  that  to  the  young 
■rito  the  adult, — ^and  to  both  alike,  whenever  and  wherever 
piMtioable, — the  Gospel  is  to  be  taught  and  preached  ;  and 
^hat,  consequently,  our  apparatus  of  religious  instruction,  so 
■on  as  the  state  of  things  in  any  country  can  admit  of  it, 
■ottld,  in  order  to  be  commensurate  with  the  real  wants  of 
■*n,  be  made  to  extend  from  infancy  to  adolescence, — from 
•iolescenco  to  old  age ; — in  a  word,  from  the  cradle  to  the 
pa?e! 

While,  therefore,  abstractly  and  theoretically  wo  can  ad- 

'^of  no  limitation  as  to  the  classes  to  whom  the  knowledge 

tf  tile  Gospel  ought  to  be  communicated  ;  no  limitation  as  to 

ttle  legitimacy  of  one  and  all  of  the  modes  of  dissemination  al- 

<^y  specified ; — it  is  clear,  that  practically  or  temporarily 

there  may  be  an  untoward  state  of  things  which  renders 

certain  restrictions  absolutely  unavoidable.     TIuih,  among 

wandering  hordes  of  savages,  not  one  of  whom  can  read,  it 

would  be  absurd  to  circulate  copies  of  the  Bible,  even  if  it 

had  been  translated  into  their  language ; — among  them,  too, 

it  might  be  equally  impracticable,  at  the  outset,  to  establish 

u 
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0ohoolf  for  ihe  yoimg.  Again,  in  mibh  a  oomitoy  as  CbSmi 
where  nmltitodea  are  taoght  to  read,  but  from  wliidi  dj 
foreignen  who  might  ednoate  the  yonng  or  preaoh  to  adrii 
are  flyetematioally  ezekided,  the  oiroulation  of  the  BUi 
•eeme  the  only  expedient  to  which  Ghriitiane  can,  in  ikk 
first  instance,  resort.  And  even  in  a  country  like  InW 
where  numbers  have  learned  to  read,  and  where  yonng  tfl, 
old  are  more  or  less  accessible  to  instruction,  there  nu^llfi 
diffimmoes  of  opinion  as  to  IJU  rdaiw$  prmmm€ne$  thrt  tn 
due  to  the  respective  measures  so  long  as  sodety  is  oniyk 
a  troMBUiM  $iai^ — fhepropariiM  of  interest,  and  resourodir 
and  labour  that  should  be  lavished  on  each, — and  the  A* 
iimciiv$  form  which  each  must  assume  from  pecnliaritieitf 
climate,  locality,  and  government ;  as  well  as  the  sooisl,  it^ 
ligious,  and  hereditary  opinions,  habits,  and  prejudices  of  flt 
people.  At  certain  stages,  also^  of  the  farther  progrMiif 
society  towards  a  more  elevated  state  of  refined  etgoymerii 
ihe  pneiiealiU^  of  difibrent  plans  which  tend  to  accekialft 
the  progression,  must  vary  with  the  parts  which  have  dr 
ready  sent  forth  the  most  vigorous  shoots,  and  the  abifi^ 
to  meet  efficiently  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  each.  Henoe 
may  arise  fresh  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  and 
expediency  of  modifying  former  measures,  and  as  to  the  best 
ways  of  adapting  these  to  the  flux  and  reflux  of  ciroam' 
stances.  From  these  generalities  we  now  proceed  to  offiai 
some  remarks  on  certain  leading  points  involved  in  the  three 
great  measures  for  conducting  the  work  of  evangelization, 
beginning  with  the  Christian  Education  Scheme. 


Connected  with  this  scheme,  the  single  topic  of  inoaleal 
able  importance  in  practice,  on  which  we  wish,  if  possiUc 
to  fasten  attention,  may  be  announced  in  the  foUowin, 
terms : — 

Since  the  young,  composing  as  they  do  the  majority  < 
every  people,  are  destined  to  become  the  heads  of  familie 
and  the  leaders  of  opinion  in  the  next  generation ;  an 
since  a  thorough  Christian  education  must  be  allowed,  on  a 
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lands,  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  in  demo- 

idling  superstition  and  prejudice,  and  in  training  up  a  race 

distinguished  by  intelligence,  and,  it  may  be,  devoted  piety  ; 

—what,  in  the  present  heathenish  state  of  things^  is  the  course 

tf  instruction  that  ought  to  be  pursued  with  the  clearest 

inspect  of  speedy  and  triumphant  success  \   Ought  it  to  be 

¥miUd  in  kind  and  in  degree^  so  as  to  admit  of  being  spread, 

€f  ike  same  expense  of  m^atis^  over  a  tcider  surface,  and  ren- 

dned  available  to  a  greater  mass  of  the  juvenile  population ! 

Or,  ought  it  to  be  multiplied  in  kind  and  increased  in  degree ; 

•wl,  consequently,  be  restricted  to  a  narroicer  sphere,  and  a 

■roe  select  number,  \vith  the  view  of  ultimately  and  more 

^eedily  reaching  the  entire  masSj  through  the  instrumenta- 

fcj  of  those  awakened  and  enlightened  ?    In  other  words, — 

■  it  better  to  pursue  the  direct  method  of  attempting  at 
*«  to  impart  a  general  elementary  knowledge  to  the  many ; 
« the  indirect  method  of  attempting  to  reach  the  ma^iy 
tinongh  the  agency  of  the  instructed /«?(?  ? 

■  Each  of  these  methods  has  had  its  advocates ;  each  has 

*wr  been  tried  in  different  parts  of  India  with  various  suc- 

•«.    Judging,  however,  from  past  facts  and  appearances, 

lie  may  safely  aver,  that  till  of  late  the  friends  of  Christianity 

A  India  have  in  a  great  measure,  and  with  two  or  three 

exceptions,  adopted  and  patronized  the  more  limited  or  ele- 

ntentary  course  of  instruction — partly  from  its  being  un- 

iToidable  at  the  commencement^  and  partly  from  its  apparent 

^ff^setness  of  application  to  the  great  body  of  the  people.    In 

^r  words,  their  efforts  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  confined 

to  the  general  elementary  instruction  of  children,  or  youths 

i&Qch  below  the  age  of  puberty.     But  is  this  the  best  mode 

<)f  attaining  the  great  end  proposed !     And  are  those  moans 

Oeoessarily  the  best,  which  from  their  apparent  directness  of 

applieation  may,  at  first  dew,  promise  to  be  the  most  efiica- 

(rious!     Or,  supposing  the  mode  and  the  means  to  bo  the 

best  and  most  practicable  at  the  outset,  does  it  follow  that 

liey  must  always  continue  to  be  so  ?     As  we  are  compelled 

o  answer  in  the  negative,  it  now  devolves  upon  us  to  adduce 

atisfactory  reasons. 
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Here  it  may  be  premued  that,  bm  r^guds  any  pba  lUi' 
may  have  for  its  objeot  tk§  dir§ei  iminuiimi  o/ih  mmi\ 
tie  peopU^  we  must  at  onoe  be  stmck  with  the  eoiuddente| 
that  all  the  eombined  resonroes  of  Christiaii  benerokDeiij 
present  are,  and  must  ever  be,  incommensurate  wiih  ttil 
▼astnesB  of  the  undertaking.  This  the  advocates  of  gwdl  i 
elementary  instruction  are  willing  to  admit.  They  «iii|h] 
not  to  avow,  that  the  disproportion  between  the  mesnttflj 
the  object  contemplated,  is  truly  appalling.  Yet  thqr « 
sole  themsdves  witii  the  hope,  that  to  the  extent  to  idoAi 
the  field  is  occupied,  real  good  is  effi^oted.  But  whatil* 
this  good!  What  is  the  nature  and  amount !  And  hoiff 
produced! 

These  are  questions  which,  we  believe,  numbers  of  d# 
supporters  of  Ohristian  missioiis  seldom  think  of  adnf 
in  a  sorutiniiing  intelligible  form.  And  yet  the  importsni* 
of  the  result  to  which  a  proper  answer  would  load,  mAtf' 
as  defending  the  propriety  of  present  jdans  from  the  deuJ^ 
tory  attacks  of  some,  and  the  systematic  oppoatimi  of  othen  « 
or  as  establishing  the  desirableness  of  a  change  of  muaiuie^ 
by  which  a  more  efficient  direction  might  be  given  to  ott^ 
resources  in  money  and  influence, — ^is  enough  to  chaileDg<^ 
an  investigation. 

The  truth  is,  that  when  the  intelligence  is  conveyed  tha^ 
several  schools  have  been  organized,  that  large  numbers  o» 
youth  are  in  regular  attendance,  and  that  small  portions  of 
the  Christian  Scriptures  are  daily  read,  the  good  people  sf> 
home  and  in  India  generally  rest  content, — ^not  because  o^ 
indifference  or  apathy,  but  because  of  easy  incurious  sd^ 
complacency.     They  inmiediately  conclude  that  much  good 
is  doing,  and  they  are  predisposed  to  expect  still  more ;  with- 
out any  very  definite  notion  of  what  the  good  is,  or  of  the 
process  by  which  it  has  been,  or  is  to  be,  brought  about.    Or 
if  the  subject  be  allowed  to  excite  a  temporary  share  of 
curiosity  and  reflection,  the  mind  would  appear  to  be  satis- 
fied with  some  loose  and  vague  notions  respecting  the  change 
which  the  gift  of  reading,  and  especially  the  ability  to  read 
sacred  books,  must,  some  how  or  other,  produce  on  the  rising 
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gnieration,  in  the  way  of  disarming  prejudice,  and  creating 
R  thirst  after  knowledge,  which  may  eventually  prove  of  the 
vtmoet  advantage  to  the  rapid  spread  of  Christianity.  Nay ! 
there  often  lingers  an  indefinite  impression  that  those  who  in 
tuthf  youth  have  been  taught  to  peruse  portions  of  the  Bible  ; 
-"-even  though  these  should  be  perused  with  much  the  same 
hmd  of  feeling  as  would  be  the  fragments  of  a  Puranic  tale, 
tid  though  the  tuition  should  be  conducted  as  it  has  hither- 
to been,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten^  under  a  heatlien  master^ — 
ttnflit  surely  in  manhood  openly  avow  themselves  followers  of 
the  Gross. 

That  an  elementary  education  may  qualify  for  the  com- 
nxni  business  of  a  humble  life — that  it  may,  in  some  in- 
vtances,  render  certain  terms  familiar,  which,  on  account  of 
their  strangeness,  always  prove  repulsive  to  the  adult  or 
^*hdly  uneducated,  when  addressed  directly  on  the  solemn 
tnikhs  of  religion, — and  that  in  these  respects,  something  has 
'I'Bady  been  achieved,  may  readily  be  acknowledged.  But 
w  any  decided  permanent  change  in  the  national  intellect^ 
^  real  diminution  of  prejudice  or  of  attachment  to  estab- 
■hed  forms,  or  of  resistance  to  the  reception  of  a  holier 
Wh,  can,  to  any  great  extent,  be  traced  to,  or  reasonably 
^^ected  to  result  from  such  a  course  of  education,  it  would 
'Bfoire  a  sacrifice  of  judgment  to  enthusiasm  to  believe. 

Let  the  matter  be  coolly  and  rationally  examined ;  let 

^ence  be  weighed ;  let  due  deference  be  paid  to  the  voice 

^experience ;  let  the  constitution  or  successions  of  state  in 

fl^  human  mind  be  attended  to. — Admit  that  thousands  of 

Aildren  are  initiated  into  the  elements  of  education — that 

thejrean  read  ordinary  books,  write  with  tolerable  case,  and 

cast  accounts  with  creditable  facility,  and  that  much  of 

what  ioe  may  deem  surpassing  in  beauty  and  utility,  has 

been  accurately  committed  to  memory ; — and  what  is  the  re- 

nhf     Is  it  a  result  frauglit  with  benefits  superior  in  kind 

ad  lasting  in  duration  I     How  much  of  what  has  been  im- 

aried  to  the  boy^  at  no  small  cjcpense,  will  possess  a  viv^i/yinff, 

sgeneraiing  influence  ?     How  much  will  fixedly  cling  to, 

nd  permanently  influence  the  conduct  and  character,  of  the 
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mamt  Generally,  nothiDg  at  all  beyond  the  ortifif 
meehanioal  parts  of  the  aoquimtion — nothing  save  the 
to  read,  write,  or  apply  to  the  oaaes  of  petty  dealii 
■impleit  rules  of  aritbmetio.  Xhe  boy  is  positively  too 
to  imbibe,  and  the  instmction  received  too  meagre 
part,  any  vital  principle  which  can  keep  even  the  kao 
aoqaired  fresh  upcm  the  memory ;  or  can  create  tha 
tingnishable  curiosity  which  will  not  be  allayed  t 
means  of  gratification  are  seonred.  And,  if  his  owi 
has  not  attained  to  that  standard  of  proficiency  whi 
be  of  material  benefit  to  himself,  how  is  it  possible.! 
influence  to  emanate  from  him  that  will  produce  the 
est  impression  on  the  surrounding  multitudes  I 

It  is  unfair  to  judge  of  this  subject  by  a  reference 
state  of  things  in  Qreat  Britain ;  though  such  refi 
pnpmrfy  mad$f  may  ud  the  c(moepti<ms  of  those  whc 
eumstances  have  not  enabled  them  visibly  to  pereei 
diflforence. 

Now,  in  Great  Britain,  what  is  the  usual  effect  of  i 
dementary  education ;  such  as  that  communicated  in 
man  village  school !  Is  there  any  thing  ordinarily  coc 
which,  OS  a  literary  acquisition,  can  raise  an  indivic 
an  eminence  above  his  fellows,  by  widening  the  narrov 
within  which  his  thoughts  and  sentiments  would  na 
revolve  J  Or,  is  there  any  thing  conveyed  which  can 
a  hearty  desire  to  pursue  the  study  of  literature  and  s 
with  the  view  of  enlarging  his  own  mind,  and  benefit! 
community  in  which  he  moves  ?  It  must  be  seldom  ind< 
presume,  that  at  a  village  school  such  knowledge  < 
acquired,  or  such  ardent  desires  awakened.  And  v 
because  from  the  immaturity  of  the  habit  of  reflection 
of  what  is  read  does  not  cleave  to  the  mind  as  digested 
ledge — ^knowledge  incorporated,  as  it  were,  with  th 
substance  of  mind,  and  forming  the  staple  of  thonj 
because  from  the  meagrenoss  of  the  acquisition  itself 
in  combination  with  this  cause,  the  mind  does  not,  ai 
not  obtain,  that  tasting  of  literature  and  science  which 
inevitably  insure  an  increasing  appetite  for  more. 
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Bat  it  may  be  said,  that  in  the  case  of  the  great  body  of 
tte  people  there  is  nothing  to  render  it  an  object  in  itself 
fvUcularly  desirable  that  many  should  attain  to  an  intel- 
iBetnal  superiority  which  might  enable  them  to  exert  a  per- 
KUbI  influence  on  those  around — that  it  is  quite  enough, 
%  by  being  taught  to  read,  they  are  endowed  with  the  abi- 
%  to  peruse  and  understand  that  precious  volume  which 
MiTejrs  the  knowledge  that  "  maketh  man  wise  unto  salva- 
tioB.^    Without  at  present  disputing  the  sufficiency  of  this 
ndowment  in  a  land  whore  the  Bible  is  believed  and  road 
■imoflt  by  all,  let  us  attend  to  its  own  independent  effects,  not 
then  left  unexercised,  but  when  cultivated  with  diligence  and 
tnoeasing  care.     Let  us  refer  to  those  who,  with  heart  and 
ml,  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  communicating  the  rudi- 
■ntonot  only  of  secular  but  of  religious  knowledge  to  British 
ymth ;  and  what  is  the  constant  burden  of  their  complaint 
Hhe  one  note  of  lamentation,  that  is  never  out  of  tune? — Is 
It  not  the  meagre  appearance  of  fruit  as  the  result  of  all  their 
doioted  labours !    And  what  is  the  source  of  their  encourage- 
Qoit  to  persevere  in  a  task  apparently  so  toilsome  and  pro- 
WK  \ — Is  it  not  the  hope  of  realizing  some  distant  ultimate 
benefit !     Whence  is  this  remote  benefit  expected  to  arise  ? 
!■  it  from  the  sole  unaided  power  of  surviving  impressions  of 
^Briy  education  ?  Scarcely  ever.    It  is  mainly  from  the  expec- 
tltioii  that  individuals  so  taught  may,  in  after-life,  be  situated 
^>Mng  those  whose  sentiments  and  example, — tallying  with 
iDitnictions  formerly  delivered,  and  practices  formerly  re- 
^^Anmended, — may  reawaken  and  call  forth  into  lively  exer- 
^  principles  of  thought  and  action  that  had  been  imbibed 
A  youth,  but  had  lain  dormant  in  the  secret  chambers  of  the 
*oqL  And  it  is  chiefly  on  account  of  the  greater  facility  with 
*iuch,  in  such  cases,  sound  impressions  may  be  produced 
ftid  deepened  by  the  general  influences  that  ever  radiate 
Aom,  and  circulate  amongst  the  members  of  a  well-ordered 
md  well-cultivated  society,  that  the  propriety  of  bestowing 
early  culture,  however  limited,  is  defended,  and  its  actual 
bestowment  proved  to  be  more  or  less  advantageous. 
If,  then,  in  a  land  where  every  circumstance  is  favourable 
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to  the  growth  of  what  is  noble  and  generoiu — inalaadil 

the  reciprocatioii  of  enlightened  opinions  10  firee  as  the  9 

heaven — ^in  a  land  where  the  sacred  and  eiyil  institutioDi 

improved  manners  and  eustoms,  the  records  and  trsdi 

of  centuries,  the  associations  and  pastimes  of  infiftnoy, 

above  all,  the  religions  faith  and  observances  of  the  { 

— Bll/uBy  harmonize  with  the  elementary  knowledge,  lil 

and  rdipous,  that  is  imparted ; — and  if,  with  these  inc 

able  advantages,  such  knowledge, — apart  from  afUr  mt 

improwmotU^  or  thoBe  esBiomal^  toeial^  and  qnrUual  u^ 

whiek  jmdton  and  mature^ — generally  fails  in  prodncing 

decided  changes  that  would  materially  affect  the  indi 

himself,  or  ameliorate  the  condition  of  society ; — whc 

has  any  pretensions  to  a  reflecting  mind,  may  not  <1 

the  utter  powerlessness  of  such  elementary  knowledge 

ary  and  religious,  in  operating  the  anticipated  chan 

a  country  where  that  knowledge,  intioad  offMg  Aarm$ 

is  found  to  run  eounier  to  all  the  institutions,  mi 

customs,  habits,  rites,  ceremonies,  traditions,  metap 

and  religions  opinions  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  peop] 

a  country  too,  where,  as  yet^  there  scarcely  exist  any  o 

a/ier  means  of  quickening  latent  energies,  of  develop] 

seeds  of  latent  knowledge — any  of  those  reviving  infl 

which  issue  from,  and  healthfully  play  around  the 

fabric  of  a  well-regulated  community  ? 

Will  it  still  be  objected  by  some,  that  all  this  ii 
theorizing  ?  It  may ;  but  we  would  urge,  yea,  beseee 
to  reconsider  the  matter ;  and  see  whether  it  be  not  r 
legitimate  deduction  from  unquestionable  facts.  And 
any  doubt  yet  remain,  wo  would  appeal  to  a  circun 
too  weighty  to  be  overlooked,  and  too  conclusive  to 
of  evasion.  Why  is  it  that  so  many  eye-nntnesses  com^ 
the  littleness  of  visible  eflect  arising  from  the  institut 
multiplication  of  elementary  schools  ?  Allowing  the 
which  issues  in  conversion  to  be  wholly  beyond,  and  tha 
issues  in  mere  intellectual  or  other  temporal  improven 
be  to  a  great  extent,  within  the  control  of  human  j 
why  do  we  hear  so  many  sincere  friends  of  the  Christia 
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^MofMJ^  that  no  positive  change  towards  a  better  condition  of 
society  has  appeared  from  the  extensive  educationary  opera- 
tiODs  which  have  been  conducted  under  Christian  manage- 
ittMt  for  the  last  forty  years !     Is  not  every  expression  of 
bonder  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  the  means  of  judging, 
conclusive  testimony  as  to  the  certainty  of  the  fact,  that  no 
change  has  yet  been  effected  by  the  operations  in  question, 
vliich  bears  a  just  proportion  to  the  time  and  means  already 
Aipended!    And  does  not  the  preceding  view  afford  the 
BMMt  natural,  if  not  the  only  adequate  explanation  of  the 
fcct!    Again,  we  say,  let  the  subject  be  duly  pondered  ;  let 
H  be  contemplated   in  all  its  bearings ;  let  the  sand-like 
Awacter  of  the  youthful  mind  be  considered — its  levity,  its 
mutability,  its  light-hearted  carelessness ;  let  the  meagre- 
DOM  of  the  knowledge,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  mode  in 
wbich  even  that  little  is  imparted,  be  steadily  kept  in  view ; 
"Wfe  especially,  let  the  meditative  spirit  dwell  on  the  cir- 
•"Dtttance,  that  whatever  instruction  is  in  the  first  instance 
^^Teyed,  flows  unmixed  in  one  distinct  channel ;  and  that 
^  the  feelings,  sentiments,  and  actions  of  old  and  young, 
'o^g  the  people,  flow  unremoved  and  unamalgamated  in 
■bother  channel  essentially  separated  from  the  former: — 
•"rf,  mstead  of  greatly  marvelling  that  the  aspect  of  society 
"*8  not  undergone  more  important  changes,  we  may  well  be 
"Ued  with  astonishment  at  the  want  of  sagacity  or  unreason- 
v>Iene8s  of  those,  who  could  seriously  expect  changes  so  great 
■^d  80  decisive  to  result  from  causes  so  utterly  inadequate, 
•fhe  ingredients  that  unite  in  swelling  the  current  which 
'WWB  in  ea<jh  channel,  exhibit  in  one  respect  the  peculiar  pro- 
perty of  those  substances  that  possess  no  chemical  affinity — 
those  substances  that  are  not  only  mutually  distinct,  but 
mntuaily  repulsive  of  each  other.     And  if  it  be  held  an 
object  of  importance  wholly  to  displace  that  which  has  the 
preoccupancy,  it  can  never  be  effected  by  the  application  of 
a  small  portion  of  antagonist  ingredients — as  these  might 
float  innocuously  on  the  surface.     If  effected  at  all,  tlie  one 
must  bo  gradually  dislodged  by  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  volume  of  the  other.     That,  in  the  ca«o  of  education  as 
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hitharto  goienDy  eondiMted  in  Indift,  thifl  inereue hii} 

been  ■yflUion^^  is  widefy  remote  of  the  tnitli.    For  it 

lAfoXfy  ineredible  that  mere  dementajry  insfenietioii,  oooi 

nieetod  under  namberieee  dieadvantages,  can  ever  bear  i 

reaeonable  pn^Murtkm  to  the  stapendoiu  mass  of  prqai 

and  nqperetition  whidi  it  k  intended  to  loemove  or  destn 

If  or  is  the  good  eflfoeted  bj  saoh  a  limited  system  on 

partial  in  its  nature  and  ooatraoted  in  its  extent ;  it  is  v 

nnoertain  in  its  Airqifak  Imagine  a  ease  in  oar  own  hi|^ 

bvooied  land.    Suppose  that  firom  smne  of  those  ah 

subtemnean  oavems  in  the  heart  of  our  great  oities,  irik 

lgnonnoe»  Tioei  and  profianitj  reign  with  unohedEedj 

minion,  hundreds  of  youth,  no  matter  from  what  moti 

are  indueed  to  attend   one  of  our  elementary  Cihriil 

sehools : — suppose  that,  during  the  pwiod  of  their  attc 

anoe,  they  are  exposed,  erening  and  morning;  at  houM 

all  the  bmtaliiiDg  influenoes  of  unhallowed  lips  and  pn 

gate  examples : — suppose  that,  after  cme  or  two  years,  at 

early  age  of  six,  seren,  eight,  or  nine,  they  are  all  rono 

from  school,  and  again  wholly  shut  up  within  the  haunti 

ungodliness  and  immorality ;  no  more  accessible  to  the  wa 

ing  voice  of  the  teacher,  or  the  preacher,  or  any  Ohrisl 

friend  : — what  impression  could  we  ordinarily  expect  tc 

conveyed  to  them  at  so  tender  an  age,  in  such  adverse 

cumstances,  which  would  cling  to  them  in  after-life,  in  s; 

of  the  unopposed  host  of  corrupting  temptations,  and  sec 

tive  allurements  to  folly,  sin,  and  shame  I    And  yet  thi 

but  a  faint  and  feeble  picture  of  the  real  condition  of  the  gi 

majority  of  elementary  mission  schools  in  India.    Hundi 

and  thousands  of  children  may,  from  various  motives. 

induced  to  attend ;  at  home  they  are  encompassed  with 

demoralizing  influences  of  a  loathsome  superstition ;  a 

an  attendance  of  one  or  two  years,  they  are  withdrawn  f] 

school;  they  then  replunge  into  the  dead  sea  of  an  abomim 

heathenism ;  are  swallowed  up  in  it ;  and,  for  the  most  p 

no  more  heard  of  by  those  who  would  gladly  guide  them 

wards  Zion.    What  lastittp  impression  can,  in  such  circ 

stances,  be  expected  to  be  communicated  ?    We  are  a^ 
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that  there  are  occasional  instances  of  persons,  who  in  youth 
■kqipaied  to  receive  an  elementary  education,  having  in  riper 
J9m  become  converts  to  the  Christian  faith.     But  in  these 
fllM,  it  were  a  glaring  misapprehension  of  the  real  nature  of 
ttebcts  to  attribute  the  enlightened  reception  of  Christianity, 
Man  effect,  to  the  elementary  education,  as  the  proximate  in- 
i:     itnimental  cause.    The  lines  have  fallen  to  these  individuals 
Biinore  pleasant  places.     By  the  working  of  a  gracious  Pro- 
vidence, they  have  for  a  season  escaped,  as  it  were,  from  the 
[     fortex  of  heathen  society,  and,  during  that  time,  have  come 
m  contact  with  some  of  the  people  of  God — and  from  these 
f.    kai  emanated  an  influence  which  has  been  blessed  in  sub- 
:     dning  the  souls  of  the  wanderers  to  the  Saviour.     All  such 
^     QM6I,  instead  of  proving  the  inherent  power  of  rudimental 
HMtraction  in  effecting  great  changes  on  character,  only  fur- 
■mi  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  efficacy  of  a/ier  social 
^ spiritual  influences,  to  awaken  into  life  and  enshrine  with 
^  Juries  of  true  light  and  liberty.     The  real  question  then 
V  this : — Of  all  the  thousands  of  youths  who  have  received  a 
■WB  elementary  education,  how  many  have,  in  consequence, 
^  solely  in  consequence  of  it,  contributed  in  after-life  to 
w  diffusion  of  free  and  enlightened  sentiments?     How 
*any  have  lent  a  more  favourable  ear  to  the  announcement 
^  the  glad  tidings  ?     How  many  have  become  "  burning 
^i  flhining  lights  ?  ^     How  many  would  be  found  able  and 
I     dupoge  j  to  uphold  even  the  present  inadequate  supply,  in 
TO  event  of  European  agents  and  influence  being  wholly 
•fthdrawn  ?    We  fear  that  the  most  boundless  charity  would 
^^  over  the  scantiness  of  the  catalogue.     Indeed,  so  long 
^  there  is  no  living  principle  infused  to  maintain  life,  and 
^  active  leaven  to  quicken  the  dull  sluggish  mass,  things 
oiiuit  in  a  great  measure  remain  at  once  stationary,  and 
abgolutely  dependent  on  foreign  aid — aid  which,  from  its  very 
nature,  must  ever  be  feeble  and  precarious.     And  should  no 
ehange  of  plans  be  sanctioned  by  the  Legislative  Almoners 
of  Christian  benevolence  at  home,  the  hands  of  the  Execu- 
tive in  India  must  continue  bound  as  with  iron  fetters,  and 
the  state  of  mental  imbecility  and  childhood,  so  far  as  the 
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eausc  in  question  shall  operat*,  must  be  perpetiuled  (ran  I 
ugc  to  ttgi).  After  the  removal  of  a  thouaaJid  p-nerntiow  I 
and  the  jirofuse  sxpenditure  of  thouswids  of  liTt*,  and  t«»  | 
of  thouaanda  of  gold  ftn<l  aiJvur,  we  might  look  around  fw  ' 
fruit,  without  discerning  uiiy  to  regalo  tho  eves,  or  to  thf 
the  huart  i — and  even  then  might  lh«  suddi^n  remonlrf 
foroijjn  agonpj-  be  the  signal  for  a  epecdy  and  genera!  reUjafc 

This  atato  of  things  suggests  to  ua  an  extreme,  but  somr 
what  analogous  case.  In  a  countrj-  wholly  deatJtuU  « 
indigeiioua  forests,  a  new  colony  ia  planted.  Tho  soil  o 
naturally  cxoellent,  antl  liy  proper  cultivation  may  be  no^ 
to  boar  tho  most  um-ftil  products  of  foreign  cUniee.  AinoBf 
others,  the  soeda  of  trees  of  diflerent  species  arc  transported 
and  deposited  in  the  earth ;  they  soon  germinate  and  gro". 
Dut  the  country  is  cxcosHivoly  cold,  antl  the  foreign  supply* 
btrge  timber  being  barely  sufficient  for  ship -building,  maclu- 
nerj'.  Arc,  alt  the  young  and  rising  plants  are  succeseivdj 
rut  down  for  fire-wood ;  none  are  allowed  to  attain  to  tlw 
maturity  of  growth  that  is  necessary  for  bearing  fruit.  A' 
K'ligth,  by  womo  rupture  among  the  nations,  or  some  diss* 
tnius  inruiid  nf  ujitun's  elements,  all  supplies  from  abro** 
an*  out  off.  Must  not  the  general  misery  of  the  people  b 
inevitable  !  Certainly.  And  yet,  had  prudence  and  jndg 
inent  guidet)  their  oounsels,  and  directed  their  efforts,  inst«a' 
of  A  limited  and  precarious  supply  from  abroad,  they  mi^ 
have  had  numbers  of  seed-bearing  trees  that  would  sooi 
(vproduoe  and  multiply  their  kind  a  thoiuandibld ;  and  « 
no  very  remote  period,  meet  or  even  sxceed  every  poaaU 
dttiuaitd,  and  thus  render  the  inhabitants  independent  of  a 
(Vituro  ountingenoies. 

From  tho  whole  train  of  the  preceding  remits,  irhi 
wmoluaion  ought  to  be  drawn !  Ia  it  not  this,— That  i 
fmnti  eireumatancM,  all  efforts  which  may  be  confined  1 
tliu  ilirfet  method  of  diffusing  nMra  eUtnetUary  knowledf 
among  tho  dtntt  toots  of  the  heathen  youth  of  India  mw 
bo  very  inadequate ;  and.  if  exclusively  pursued,  can  enta 
little  else  than  expense,  failnns  and  disappointment.  Heno 
much  of  the   unfniitfulnoss  of  the  system  of  elemental 
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mrtrnction  which,  from  various  causes,  in  many  respects 
miaToidable,  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  prosecuted  in  mission 
t     lAools ; — a  system,  occupying  a  sphere  so  very  limited,  as 
i     learcely  to  embrace  any  of  those  liigher  objects,  without  the 
ittaininent  of  which,  all  previous  advantages  are  compara- 
tively lost, — the  youthful  plants,  from  the  premature  aban- 
;     donment  of  them,  not  being  allowed  to  fructify  and  grow 
[.     into  strength,  and  shoot  out  into  the  heavens  their  wide- 
ipreading  boughs.     Hence  the  frank  and  ready  acknowledge- 
E     nent  made  of  late  years  by  so  many  who  have  had  the 
benefit  of  experience ;  and  the  corresponding  determination 
to  bend  a  more  special  attention  towards  the  indirect  method 
of  imparting  that  life  and  strength  to  the  few^  which  will  at 
once  impel  and  enable  them  to  exert  a  potent  influence  over 
tlie  many.     Hence  the  persuasion  that  we  ought  no  longer 
to  lest  satisfied  with  the  thought  of  conferring  some  limited 
iDMrtain  benefit,  and  carelessly  indulge  the  hope  of  produc- 
Bg  lome  future  undefined  good ; — ^that,  after  surveying  the 
Wd,  and  taking  reason  and  experience  for  our  guides,  we 
^^t  to  confess,  that  to  restrict  ourselves  to  the  spread  of 
^I^Qiaitary  knowledge,  is  in  great  measure  a  fruitless  waste 
01  our  time,  our  strength,  and  our  pecuniary  resources ; 
•"Hie  any  doubtful  good  which  may  be  immediately  produced 
I     'iwiit  terminate  in  and  perish  with  the  individual. — Hence 
"^growing  persuasion  that,  since  our  design  is  to  reach 
*008t  speedily,  efficiently,  and  permanently  the  great  mass 
01  the  people,  we  ought  openly  to  avow  the  chief  means  to 
1^  so  far  as  regards  education,  not  the  elementary  instruc- 
tion of  the  youth  at  large,  but  the  raising  up  and  qualifying 
*  body  of  special  agents,  whose  minds,  from  the  length  and 
variety  of  their  studies,  might  be  quickened,  expanded,  and 
enlightened.     In  every  individual  in  whom  we  thus  concen- 
tnte  the  rays  of  a  higher  knowledge,  we  provide  a  new 
fooroe  whence  shall  emanate  and  diverge  the  rays  of  quick- 
oiing  truth,  to  vivify  and  illume  all  within  the  reach  of  its 
inflaenoe.     And  if  all  who  are  thus  taught  do  not  engage 
diMeiljf  in  the  work  of  disseminating  true  knowledge  among 
their  countrymen,  they  cannot  fail  to  teach  extensively  by 
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ilieir  eoouoa^le,^— to  mqirint  m  new  lAuuracter  on  their  oin 
duMnn,^ — and  to  enoonnge  and  support  the  adoptka 
any  measni'ea  that  may  hata  Cor  ibeir  object  the  diffosoii 
somid  and  enlatged  aentnnent. 

Were  the  friends  of  nussions,  therefbre»  regnlaiif 
inquire,  How  many  yoong  men  are  engaged  in  a  come 
study  in  the  hij^ber  departments  of  knowledge! — ^insteida( 
How  many  children  are  reoeiTing  instmotion  in  the  el6nM»^* 
tary  adiools! — they  woold  nndonbtedly  find  in  the  aaiu^ 
to  the  former  inquiry,  by  much  the  surer  test  of  the 
and  prospeotiye  advanoement  of  the  Hindus.    Indeed,  it:^ 
strong  is  our  oonviction  on  this  subject,  fliat  we  do  not  hok^ 
tate  to  say,  that  it  would  augur  more  for  the  real  welfiuetf  j 
India,  were  ten  privileged  to  receive  the  higher  instniotio%' ; 
rather  than  a  thousand  admitted  to  the  elementary  sdboolK 
Do  we,  then,  disapprove  of  the  dganiiation  of  schoob  of  tb . 
latter  description !    Quite  the  oontniry.    In  the  face  of  il 
opposition,  we  would  again  and  again  reiterate  the  stel^ 
ment,  that,  ta  lils  JIni  MSfafMs,  such  schools  mtet  be  ioili!'. 
tuted.     But  it  is  one  thing  to  assert  the  necessity  of  pnp9 
ratory  measures,  and  quite  another  to  rest  in  these  as  an 
ultimate  end.     This  were  indeed  a  humiliation  of  judgment. 
If  the  condition  of  society  be  such,  that  few  or  none  of  the 
young  are  at  once  qualified  and  willing  to  enter  on  a  course 
of  higher  study,  what  expedient  can  be  devised,  save  thrf 
of  opening  initiatory  schools,  in  which  the  proper  qualifioar 
tions  may  be  acquired  \    But  would  it  indicate  much  wi^ 
dom  to  stop  here,  and  expend  in  wasteful  extravagance  oo^ 
resources  on  the  subordinate  object!     With  very  limited 
means  at  our  disposal  compared  with  the  exigencies  of  th^ 
case,  we  should  value  and  support  inferior  schools,  prinoi^ 
pally  on  account  of  their  auxiliary  connection  with  a  higher 
seminary ; — and  whenever  that  connection  ceases  to  exist, 
and  the  elementary  school  forms  no  longer  one  of  the  nur- 
series of  a  superior  institution,  we  should  certainly  hesitate 
to  expend  much   on  its   continuance.      Between  the  two 
grades  of  institution,  there  would  be  a  reciprocal  action  and 
reaction.     While  the  lower  supplied  the  higher  with  dis- 
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pupils,  the  higher  would  tend  to  infuse  new  life  into 
3r.  As  vacanoies  in  the  former  would  be  filled  up 
Is  selected  from  the  latter  on  account  of  their  pro- 
,  this  constant  removal  of  those  who  distinguish 
ves  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  superior  education, 
operate  as  a  powerful  and  salutary  stimulus  through- 
entire  system.  Wholesome  emulation  would  thereby 
ted ;  increased  exertion  would  ensue ;  and  greater 
38  would  be  made  by  parents  and  guardians  to  insure 
ularity  and  prolong  the  period  of  attendance.  In- 
hen  the  advantages  consequent  on  a  course  of  study 
ligher  institution  began  to  bo  understood  by  a  com- 
rapidly  growing  in  intelligence,  the  requisite  quali- 
s  for  admission  might  often  be  exacted  without  our 
ig  the  previous  trouble  and  expense  of  commimicating 

imi  up  the  whole  in  a  few  words : — From  a  full  and 
hensive  view  of  the  nature  and  constitution  of  man, 
y  as  modified  by  the  Brahmanical  system ; — from  the 
3S8  of  impression  on  the  youthful  mind  in  matters 
quire  abstract  thought,  or  tend  vitally  to  affect,  and 
lently  to  change  the  heart ; — from  the  buoyant  rest- 
I  of  the  Hindu  character  ; — from  the  obliterating  and 
tng  tendency  of  the  countless  abominations  of  hea- 
1 ; — from  the  pressing  wants  and  growing  necessities 
siety  newly  awakening  from  the  torpor  of  a  long  and 
night ; — from  the  lessons  of  a  past  experience,  which 
I  little  else  than  a  catalogue  of  failures  to  warn 
struct ; — from  these  and  other  circumstances  which 
be  indefinitely  enlarged  upon,  it  must  be  adjudged 
Ski, — ^towards  securing  the  full  benefits  of  a  Christian 
ional  course, — ^that,  above  and  beyond  the  mere  ele- 
y  schools,  separate  institutions  should  be  founded  for 
press  purpose  of  turning  the  former  to  full  account, 
^he  express  purpose  of  communicating  that  higher 
dge  in  every  department  of  literature,  science,  and 
^,  the  possession  of  which,  with  the  Divine  bless- 
.turally  tends  to  stamp,  and  permanently  to  fix,  the 
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chareeter, — ^for  the  ezpreM  purpoie  of  prev«niaiig 
promising  plant  firmn  bdng  ezposed  to  eveiy  rode  UmI 
eveiy  ■corohing  ray,  initead  of  bmng  tfrnnsfeorred  to  a 
genial  soil  and  a  more  kindly  atmosphere,  where  iti 
might  spread,  and  its  branches  wave  defianoe  to  ewf 
pest.    In  ike  presmU  eondUiM  0/ tke  peopl0  ^ IndiOf  mi$i 
cmUral  $mmmary^  o/akigker  yrmi$^  witk  te  aiimdami 
jmparaiorfggmmaiia^waMdonu^ 
the  iiUdUd  amd  ieart  of  Its  p^opU^  ami  MfwynMal^ 
farikmmg  ik$  grtai  ccmm  of  matimial  r^gmtroHoit^  Ikss 

pUed! 


Dismissing  for  the  present  the  snbjeot  of  ednoatios» 
come  to  the  next  primary  measnrei  or  that  of  nuEA( 
The  Gospel,  it  has  been  again  and  again  remarked,  sistfi 
prtaeUd  to  the  odUf  population.    In  doing  so,  we  are 
only  warranted,  but  invited  to  look  for  a  plentiful 
of  €h>d*s  Holy  Spirit  to  crown  the  proclamation  with 
desired  increase. 

Connected  with  this  theme,  the  question  of  vast  practical 
moment, — the  question  of  questions, — which  we  mean  to 
start  and  consider,  is,  Who  are^  or  ought  to  be  the  preackenf 

Making  every  allowance  for  individual  opinions  occasioii- 
ally  expressed  in  written  journals,  or  oral  addresses — b^ 
desultory  and  ephemeral  measures,  or  even  for  a  few  isolalod 
systematic  attempts,  on  the  part  of  societies  or  their  agentii 
— it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  in  the  spirit  and  working  of 
the  modem  missionary   system  as  a  whole,  the  reigniog 
principle  has  generally  been  to  look  almost  exclusively  tO 
the  Churches  at  home  for  the  continuous  supply  of  supe^ 
riorly  qualified  labourers.     This  ought  now  to  be  regarded  90 
a  fundamental  error.     It  must  not,  however,  be  imputed  to 
any  man,  or  body  of  men,  as  blameworthy.     Quite  the  C(m- 
trary.     It  arose  partly  from  inattention  to  the  means  em- 
ployed in  propagating  Christianity  in  past  ages ;  partly  frmn 
inconsideration  as  to  the  capabilities  of  foreign  agents,  and 
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le  peculiarities  of  the  heathen  mind  ;  partly  from  inexpe- 
anee  of  the  specific  necessities  of  the  field  to  be  brought 
ider  cultivation ;  partly  from  the  hereditary  opinions  and 
repossessions  of  numbers  of  the  friends  and  supporters  of 
be  missionary  cause  ;  and  partly  from  the  frequent  impos- 
biHty  of  acting  otherwise  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
rangelistic  process  throughout  the  different  nations  of  the 
irth. 

Bat  the  time  has  now  come  when,  from  the  calm  and  dis- 
unonate  review  of  the  past  and  present  state  of  missions, 
re  may,  in  reference  to  the  source  whence  labourers  ought 
o  be  drawn,  be  allowed  to  insist  on  the  systematic  adoption 
^  an  entirely  opposite  principle  as  the  paramount  one.  In 
rtlier  words,  instead  of  any  longer  looking  solely  or  chiefly 
to  the  British  and  other  Christian  Churches  not  only  for 
tte  original  but  the  continuous  supply  of  labourers,  we 
iMgiit  now  to  say.  Look  to  these  Churches  for  the  originai 
^pply  of  labourers  to  communicate  the  first  impulse ;  but 
■A  these  ^ve  that  shape  and  direction  to  «their  operations 
vhioh  may  most  speedily  cause  the  field  itself  to  send  forth 
Ato  tmUinwms  supply. 

Unimportant  as  this  distinction  may  appear,  the  steady 
^Wvance  of  it  would  lead  to  the  mightiest  practical  results. 
Were  the  latter  principle  to  gain  the  ascendant  in  mission- 
^  connsels  and  plans,  it  would  soon  lead  to  a  remodelling 
'  the  framework  of  the  general  system.  It  would  furnish 
tt  entirely  new  test  and  criterion  of  the  success  of  missions. 
I^N^ng  always  to  home,  and  dependent  on  it  for  a  succes- 
^  of  labourers,  the  prevailing  object  seems  hitherto  to 
l^ve  been,  to  secure  as  many  ordinary  converts  as  possible 
Ho  report  as  many  in  the  list  of  baptized  and  communi- 
i^Bta  as  possible.  Now,  mere  numbers  furnish  no  valid  test 
'the  really  flourishing  state  of  any  mission.  Look  at  that 
joigeous  exotic  from  a  sunny  clime  !  How  proudly  it  rears 
h  majestic  st«m,  and  shoots  out  its  magnificent  foliage, 
Ad  displays  its  dazzling  hues,  as  if  in  derision  of  the  flora 
f  these  northern  realms  ! — How  it  flourishes  !  Ves ;  it 
ooriahes  weU  in  the  hot-house  of  a  botanic  garden,— but 
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'eon  it  bu  mitl  to  floarioh  woll  in  Scotland  i  No  ;  not  an^j 
it  become  so  imtunilizud,  tbat,  like  an  in<ligeiiou«  pbnvi 
l-odM  thrivu  indrpf-nilitnt  of  aholtrr  m:  artificial  bc«l 
could  nuiintain  its  native  vigriur,  ia  epitc  of  frost  iuid 
So  with  ft  tniscion  in  nny  beatlien  land  !  Our  eyes  are 
to  Bcliools  W'herv  tlio  Goejiel  is  tntight, — to  chapels  vrhoil 
ia  prpuchod.  The  ipot  is  a  Goshen  in  a  land  of  monldi^j 
upss  ;  and,  like  Gonlicn  of  old.  freed  also  it  may  be  from  IW 
pla^M  and  the  pestileDCt's  that  Binit«  and  destroy  the» 
rounding  multitudea.  Behold,  how  Christianity  flouridMl' 
Yes,  it  flourishes  well  in  that  garden,  ander  the  nurtnriifl' 
can%  itiid  vivifying  warmth,  of  Christian  mismonaries.  B<l 
can  it  be  said  to  flounsh  in  India !  No ;  not  unless  it  bcco* 
BO  naturalized,  and  have  takc^n  such  deep  root  in  the  vA 
tbat  it  can  flourish  and  perpetuate  itself,  independent  i^' 
foroigin  aid.  That  a  mission  has  succeeded  in  working  od 
for  itself  the  means  of  a<ij-support  and  self-propaffatin  :-^ 
This,  this  is  the  only  valid  test  of  real  permanent  suoceas  ' 
Tell  lis  of  a  station  where  thousands  of  ordinary  eoavwM 
are  reported,  but  not  one  capable  of  acting  the  part  ot  M 
independent  propagator  of  Christianity, — aud  we  must  buj, 
that  that  mission,  with  reference  to  the  present  and  laen 
espi>cially  the  future,  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  a  flourishing 
state.  Tell  us  of  another  station,  which  can  report  no  snob 
thousands,  but  can  point  to  a  few  capable  of  acting  the 
part  of  evangelists — and  that  station  we  must  pronounce  to 
be  in  a  flourishing  state.  As  regards  the  vitality  and  p«^ 
mancnoy  of  Christianity,  the  mission  which,  with  the  DiviiW 
blessing,  raises  up  a  few  propagators,  has  done  more  than  006 
which  counts  thousands  who  require  all  their  owti  diligence, 
aud  the  superadded  vigilance  of  devoted  foreigners,  to  keep 
alive  the  flickering  spark  in  their  own  breaeta.  As  regards 
t'temity,  a  hundred  souls  are  more  precious  than  one ; — a* 
regards  the  intrinsic  worth  of  a  soul,  that  of  ono  feeble  10 
the  faith  la  aa  valuable  as  that  of  any  one  strong  in  the  faith. 
But,  oa  regards  tho  country  al  large,  and  the  welfare  of  ita 
inhabitanta,  one  o<mvert  strong  in  the  faith, — able  to  natfUB, 
the  life  in  hinuelf,  and  communioate  it  to  others, — im  wovUi  ft. 
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or  a  thousand  ordinary  disciples.     The  soul  of  the 
dest  and  most  illiterate  peasant  may  bo  as  precious,  in 
light  of  God,  as  the  soul  of  the  most  powerful  ii)  intellect 
the  most  advanced  in  spiritual  gifts  and  attainments, 
as  regards  the  great  interests  of  a  realm  (say  Scotland), 
Knox  is  worth  ten  thousand  illiterate  peasants.     And 
institution  which  might  be  honoured  in  roaring  a  Knox, 
.  /IfMild  do  more  for  Christianity  and  numkind,  than  if  it 
,'.%raig^t  ten  thousand  undisciplined  peasants  into  the  fold, 
influence  of  the  former  extends  far  and  wide  in  space, 
r^nd  propagates  itself  onwards  along  the  roll  of  ages,  vitally 
ing  the  destinies  of  successive  generations.     The  influ- 
of  the  latter  might,  in  a  great  measure,  be  confined 
P^  themselves,  and  perish  with  themselves.     In  missions, 
'^M  (me  which  is  still  dependent  on  home  for  labourers,  has 
^iDt  BO  permanent  footing,  and  is  no  better  than  a  sickly 
ttotiis,  which  will  droop  the  moment  it  is  left  to  itself  and 
4  own  inherent  powers.     Left  to  itself  in  such  a  mission, 
'Aristianity  might,  in  the  course  of  a  single  generation, 
Mine  into  the  feebleness  of  old  age ;  and,  in  the  next,  from 
Ab  eomiptions  and  interblendings  of  it  with  surrounding 
kithenigm,  new  heresies  might  spring  up— >the  foul  but 
ihUe   monuments    of  its   short-lived    reign.      It  is  not 
ttoogh  that  in  any  mission  there  should  bo  individuals 
hown  under  the  ncime  of  native  teachers,  catochists,  or 
pi^hen.     For  what  is  a  name  without  the  possession  of 
loine  corresponding  substantial  reality  i    To  ascertain  the 
i^  value  of  native  functionaries,  we  must  ask  the  ques- 
tion,—How  many  of  these  would  proceed  with  their  labours 
tf  love^  were  the  vigilant  superintendence,  and  animating 
ttample,  and  stirring  encouragement,  and  pecuniary  rccom- 
poDae  of  European  missionaries  suddenly  and  wholly  with- 
dnwn !    How  many  would  unflinchingly  persevere  in  their 
hdy  calling,  if  wholly  abandoned  to  themselves  and  their 
own  resouroes!    Alas!  how  often  would  a  faithful  answer 
to  this  question  reduce  almost  to  nothingness  even  tho 
present  sorry  catalogue  of  native  labourers !     But  how  can 
call  those  native  labourers  really  worthy  of  the  name, 
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if  not  advanced,   at  least  prepared  for  receiving 
^buOiet  augmentation.     In  a  country  like  India,  it  is  far 
^^Mherwifle.     At  a  vast  expense  of  body  and  of  mind  the  work 
rjnqr  be  conducted,  and  it  may  appear  to  progress.     But  let 
^tSho  workman  temporarily  withdraw  his  fostering  presence, 
^^IMd  speedily  it  is  found  to  retrograde.     Or,  if  the  labourer 
?sjb^  nddenly  cut  down  in  the  midst  of  his  career  of  useful- 
l^JMii,  there  is  no  one  to  supply  his  place.     His  coadjutors 
Ittre  their  hands  more  than  full, — their  own  work  cannot 
» :  1m  relinquished  without  sustaining  incalculable  damage.    Ere 
nooessor,  appointed  from  home,  can  reach  the  field,  the 
.portion  which  was  partially  cleared  may  have  so  rapidly 
"pkftei  into  its  original  wilderness  state,  that  the  labour 
^tf^iritual  husbandry  must  bo  begun  anew,  just  as  if  little 
^.^noiie  had  ever  been  expended.     And  thus,  the  frequent 
ttnoral  of  some  labourers  by  death,  and  the  withdrawal  of 
<Aen  through  various  afflicting  dispensations  of  providence, 
ktve  08  too  often  to  view,  not  a  series  of  steadily  advancing 
■bps,  but  rather  a  never-ending  alternating  series  of  pro- 
PBtrions  and  retrogressions, — of  expensive   labour,   and 
>nieiiiediable  loss. — Just  as  the  successive  rollings  of  the 
^nes  of  the  ocean  upon  the  shore  would,  in  an  unchanging 
'l^on,  obliterate  all  the  tracings  which  the  highest  wis- 
dom, combined  with  the  most  consummate  art,  could  deli- 
neate upon  the  shifting  sands. 
To  enable,  therefore,  even  the  present  limited  stations  to 
'  ittuntain  an  effective  warfare  with  conterminous  heathenism, 
ttd  to  become  magazines  of  spiritual  provision  in  the  midst 
I'afiunishing  land  whence  the  bread  of  life  may  be  liberally 
administered  to  the  surrounding  multitudes,  it  would  be 
Oeoessary  to  double  or  treble  the  present  number  of  efTectlve 
miflsionaries.     Accordingly,  another  and   another  solemn 
appeal  from  the  field  of  labour  is  made  to  ring  in  the  ears  of 
ftritish  Christians,  calling  for  help ; — demanding  that  more 
labourers  should  forthwith  be  commissioned  to  speed  to  the 
miflsionary  field, — not  for  the  sake  of  planting  new  and 
remote  stations,  which,  by  scattering  strength,  would  weaken, 
nad  by  incurring  certain  expense  and  possible  failure,  must 
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pWK   duaatrotu  to  the  genural  missionary 
(UeBy  in  order  to  reinforce  those  stations  at 
lilbad,  aud  thus  unfetter  the  hiuids  of  the  eenior 
«ko  may  be  posseued  of  the  requisit«  qtudificatitms  to] 
teth  more  at  large,  and  oatiM  ihe  name  of  Jesna  to 
tbob^  many  of  those  dreary  habitations,  where  hidMfl' 
H  hu  been  unheard  of  and  miknoim. 

Am  the  Britiah  Churohee  prepared  to  respond  to  tlieN 
appcala!  Judging  (rom  part  experience,  we  ehould  nyM 
MMneUung  like  a  genmne  and  exteoMve  revival  must  GM' 
take  pbi«e, — some^mg  like  a  pentecostal  effusion  deMcol 
fron  on  high, — ere  we  can  look  for  a  Morax-iao  response  (• 
the  •ununona.  And  if,  in  the  present  state  of  things  at  hoffll 
m  otumot  expect  the  desiderated  supply,  must  we  sit  don 
in  despair  of  the  farther  extecaon  of  Cbiistionity  I  No  mA 
duog !  Bat  ought  not  the  extreme  uolikdihood  of 
bting  able  effectually  to  provide  even  the  present  statioM 
frmn  home,  iodnoe  us  to  think  with  more  resolute  oanitft- 
nesp  of  the  expediency  and  neoeseity  of  rising  up  duly  iiui* 
Mod  native  labourers  on  the  spot  f 


Again,  if  this  conoluuon  be  suggested  to  ua  from  a  m* 
of  the  insufficient  supply  of  the  present  missionary  stotioBi 
in  India,  how  resistlessly  must  it  be  forced  upon  us,  iri* 
we  oonEider  the  state  of  the  country  at  large !     So  utt«^  ( 
disproportionate  is  tbe  number  of  the  labourers  to  the  extent 
of  the  field  to  be  cultivated,  that  the  very  thoagfat  9«n 
enoagh  to  plunge  the  weak  in  faith  into  desptur.    In  a  short 
appei^  for  additional  assistaoce  to  the  Home  Sodetiflik 
drawn  up  s  few  years  ago, — in  the  name,  and  printed  mtd* 
the  sanction,  of  tbe  united  body  of  nuuionaries  of  all  dano*' 
mioations  in  Galootta, — ^it  was  distmctiy  stated,  that  owing 
to  the  smalhiese  of  the  number  of  undisabled  Iaboani% 
they  were  inimoveably  settled  in  particular  distiiota  withia 
a  sphere  so  ciroumseribed,  and  to  a  desertion  of  the  gmt 
body  of  the  people  so  entire,  as  to  extort  the  hombUng 
eonfession,  that,  notwithstanding  a  few  stated  itinei«oieii 
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idertaken  at  distant  intervals  of  timo,  for  a  very  liuiited 
mod,  and  almost  invariably  in  the  same  track,  '^  the  sound 
*iki$  glad  tidings  had  not  yet  been  heard  in  one  out  of  a  hun* 
^  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  Bengal ! "" — And  this  in  the 
wince  which  includes  Seramporo ! — the  province  where 
many  devoted  men,  of  all  the  leading  Christian  commu- 
ons,  have  so  indefatigably  laboured  during  the  last  forty 
iui.  Then,  what  must  the  destitution  be  in  those  immense 
itricts  in  which  not  one  solitary  mission  station  has  yet 
«n  planted ! 

The  prospect  is  indeed  appalling ;  but  not  at  all  to  be  won- 
ired  at,  when  we  compare  the  magnitude  of  the  field  with 
e  JMsantiness  of  the  labourers.     People  at  home  constantly 
hearse  their  own  doings,  calculate  their  givings,  and  reckon 
>  the  array  of  their  agents.     How  seldom  do  they  try  to 
■liie  the  extent  of  territory  to  be  overrun  and  occupied 
'  the  little  band  of  missionary  soldiers,  or  the  formidable 
MNmt  of  forces  opposed  to  them  !     Really,  if  the  English 
ivemment  had  chosen  a  single  regiment  of  raw  recruits, 
riding  it  into  little  bands  of  triumvirates  or  decemvirates, 
and  had  dispersed  these  over  the  wide  world,  to  conquer 
peace  in  all  the  colonies, — reserving  the  largest  sub-divi- 
KD,  as  the  only  force,  to  meet  Napoleon'*s  hundred  thousand 
teran  warriors  on  the  plains  of  Waterloo,  it  would  not,  in 
nl  and  military  policy,  be  a  more  preposterous  expedient 
in  that  with  which  many  amongst  us  seem  wondrously 
bisfied,  in  the  attempt  to  reduce  the  anti-Christian  strong- 
Ms  of  the  nations  under  the  banner  of  the  Cross  ! 
That  this  is  nothing  in  the  style  of  burlesque  or  wild 
iggeration,  must  at  once  appear  from  a  statement  of  facts. 
id  as  the  unknown  nuiy  be  best  appreciated  by  contrast 
h.  the  known,  let  us  compare  India  with  Scotland.    What 
the  popukition  of  Scotland?     About   two  millions  and 
aif     How  many  are  there,  of  all  denominations,  to  pro- 
im  the  everlasting  Gospel  ?     Upwards  of  two  thousand, 
d  yet,  has  not  the  cry  been  of  late  sounded  in  our  ears, 
t  there  is  a  deplorable  destitution  of  the  means  of  grace 
hin  our  borders  ? — a  cry  which,  energised  by  the  mightiest 
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rTur  *  rt^    n  7iir«f-?Da:in.  isfc*  i^sai-d  fcnh^  the  a 
bcT.  "Uiiv  v.-  1^--  ■jm^iT'-*-*'  i»^^sd:i;r  a>:cir  c/  the  worst 
»"  !•  ^"U*--:.!-?!:   ;;  -_:tT  --r-  a.T   re  •-trrsciinilT.     Oh'. 
«i-T*-  1  irj'-     I    -_:»r   s:ir^     r  "LTr  rr~.:UTr  disciples 
sr-:ae5".   r  -'--:  l  z-^*-.  .•'"ii^  ii:r:««r  «*r-J:-a5i^:ri5oing  Jevo 
■r  »ur    "Vn  r-  ■  rzi^iz-^  iizsn^^  Ti-*Li:Lsx*ihA:  in  a  twelve 

?      «:rra'^i    "Jt  --*s':i»-   •■^tlzcu*  :c   :wr  f^th  in  the  evi 
^cuniL  ▼>  r^i  -•L:i:r^  n.  "lxi:  ;!&r!w  :«c  in  iji>>ruit  and  d( 
T«i:ii::w.^       lii"  -.r^Lvz  '-iikz  rcrf»  ?:?  zhi  pz>esent.  how  i 
"-2%s  nortrr  ^  rrci^i^  -i«£:i»  -     Wi^i  is  the  amount 

Tt* «  ;i^n  :j»:  "n*  rssi^:  :f  «Ll'rti>:a  lo  ibis  amazing  n 
T*'.:. — Si:  »«-^;«i  :i  ■«-,  ¥:a»fr":<t*  disf*csa:ion  of  Provii 
V.   :»ir  7«.  V  :-r.  lZ'I  :ut»i  wr.yrL  r-Ach  <-!  oar  addivss.— 

jLz:  v^.'^-ua:  :i:«*%:  vi.;  ir^  iiiSiivr^iia  eoosequence  of  ha^ 
-.!:•: -r  :*JCSfC::x::».ai*  ftfiiZacTf*!  ry  exenxHi  in  an  unfrien 
.'i:z:*:.  i^i  s::i»ir^  :cifr  ::&ssek  i^i>?  ar^  not  on^  hundi 

-^■-^  ^-  iT-'^t'-'-rf  /••*!«  '/'vrtF .      N,"^  '. — LnohidiniT  tho  mi$si( 
i.r»:*  J  i-  -c?  r^.A:  s^. •:>.::-:>%  Cr.:r:h  of  Eiijrlanil.  Chur 

i      .'•    :"    ....     :-..■"".•     •■.■■•/■    •  •'  ^  r  rl:^.  t'.'i*:  th:  Got} 

<    -  "  •'•    '.      '.,..-.'    >  \   .U .      Onlv  think  of  ^ 

•     -,-■-■">-  •;  1:.  s.:  rr.>-.n:.  with  its  more  thi 

:  ■     :  -   uv.v. ;  -.j:*:  rs.  :r.  r^  ;*  s:  :r.uoh  A  rampant  heathe 

•>  .-.  "  :" .    "..r. :.  v.>.,;-.  -.^    .."  '.  >.:;\  ■:  >>.  n  its  o».>ndiiion,  had  the 

-."\  *:  ■*.  \\ '  •.  '  — ^.  -•.  i^:.;:: . :»:  >»."^r.i-:  wht  re  south  of  the  Fort 

:-.••.  \  ::•.:   ••:?'.•  r  ^rr.v  ^^:*.:r.   r..r:h  of  the  Tay  I     Would n 

:'"■>  *•  •.  :'»-  iv--.  :v.>:k'.  n  ^;l  Kn»  voUnoo — a  bitter  sarcasm 

«.'-v  v.v.s  M  vv;;nr^li3i\:i  »n  :     And  yot  it  is  the  ver}*  count" 

T.an  '.  t  th-  dialings  ot*  Pn*: '.slant  Christendom,  not  only  w 

ln.li:\.  lu:  \\\'  \V"rl«l  at  lar^o  !     With  an  instrumentalitj 

>i\^:k\nd  "'nlv  pn-^j-fnion.-il  to  that  in  India,  it  could  i 

ih'^"i:h  air.  ;ul\  <'hri<tianizod.  continue  nominally  Christ 

tor  a  -injl*  jtU'-rati'^n.    ln<t»'ad  of  making  head  against 
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^^^^aining  heatheniam,  instead  of  maintaining  its  present 
•^T^^nate  institutions,  it  would  suddenly  bo  submerged 

^**th  the  returning  flow  of  a  dominant  Paganism. 
I^6opIe  sometimes  express  their  wonder  tliat  more  has  not 
^  ^ta  done  in  India.    But  after  such  a  statement,  the  won- 

^^  ought  rather  to  be  that,  in  spite  of  our  criminal  short- 
^^ttningSy  Grod  has  been  pleased  to  work  out  so  much  through 

tte  institution  on  our  part  of  means  so  preposterously  incom- 

Hunsorate  I  To  overtake  India  even  at  a  rate  proportioned 
to  the  present  occupation  of  Scotland,  wo  should  require, 
sot  a  hundred^  but  upwards  of  a  hundred  thousand  qualified 
kbourers.  Whence  are  these  to  come  t  From  home  i  Why, 
unless  every  godly  layman  were  suddenly  metamorphosed 
into  a  minister  of  salvation — and  by  some  awful  catastrophe, 
the  whole  body  of  the  faithful  were  driven  to  flee  to  somo 
Indian  Pella  for  refuge,  as  were  the  Jews  of  old  from  the 
city  of  their  fathers,  like  stranded  mariners  from  a  sinking 
ship, — ^there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  of  obtaining  the 
necessary  supply  from  home.  Must  we  then  despair!  No. 
fiat  is  not  the  necessity  enforced  upon  us  of  resorting  to 
some  other  practical  expedient !  And  what  can  that  be, 
save  the  vigorous  endeavour  to  raise  up  a  body  of  native 
labourers  to  cultivate  the  almost  boundless  field  ! 


The  only  plausible  objection  on  the  score  of  numbers 
which  may  be  urged  is,  that,  though  as  a  matter  of  rigid 
arithmetical  calculation  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
labourers  would  be  required  to  enable  us  to  parcel  out  India 
into  manageable  localities,  still  something  far  short  of  this 
might  sufiice  in  the  first  instance, — and  that  by  a  system  of 
iiiMratinff^  a  comparatively  small  handful  might  traverse  all 
India.  On  this  subject  it  is  difficult  to  speak  or  write  with- 
out encountering  a  host  of  prepossessions  which  may  recoil 
in  a  corresponding  host  of  misapprehensions.  Still  the  sub- 
ject is  too  important  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  What, 
then,  is  the  very  lowest  grade  of  itinerating  usefulness! 
Surely  that  by  which  the  Gospel  message  might  be  fully  and 
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EaithfuUy  aoonilod  in  the  cam  of  uvoiy  indindual,  fiir 
during  his  lififtimp.  To  achieve,  howovvT,  tsxea  this  in  h 
xrith  tlie  nuniber]«»3  natural  ob«Utuliii  in  tho  n-ay  of 
looomotion,  would  require  the  present  number  of  ntisalgsanei 
to  Iw  inoreoMfl  tenfold ; — bo  that  even  this  plan  would fnrw 
upon  U8  tho  nccoHity  of  raising  native  labourers,  lint  lo 
what  tiubntantial  rvsulta  conld  euoh  itineracy,  even  if  fuJtj 
a«oompli*ho<t,  Ira  rMMooably  eipectcd  to  lea^  I  In  eomo  Mli- 
tary  instance  the  good  wmI  of  the  Word  so  scattered  mi^ 
fall  on  soDie  bonert  heart,  and  so  bring  forth  fruit  unto  lift 
et«nul : — sod  would  not  one  sou)  outweigh  all  the  troubis 
and  expense  of  the  univpreal  though  almost  pro&tloM  i* 
persioQ  t  True.  That,  however,  i*  not  the  point ; — tho  mi 
ijuestion  ought  to  bo,  what  reasonable  prospect  of  gesenl 
ultimate  suoceas  does  that  hold  out ;  and  what  tost  of  pi«- 
groM  towards  the  reaping  of  a  harvest  of  souls  t  In  tatr 
toring  handfuls  of  com  over  tho  frozen  crest  and  towerii^ 
eminences  of  the  Alps  or  Himalaya,  a  single  grain  might 
obtain  a  lodgment  in  thu  cleft  or  crevice  of  a  naked  rook; 
and  there  exposed  to  the  concentrated  rays  of  a  summer 
sun,  it  might  rear  its  nodding  form  for  aloft  amid  a  region 
of  subUme  sterility ; — but  what  prospect  would  that  hold  out 
of  reaping  the  bountiful  returns  of  an  autumnal  increase ! 

The  only  itineracy  worthy  of  the  name,  as  oontradistiii' 
guished  from  any  modifiod  form  of  the  localizing  system,  N 
that  wbioh  adtnitu  not  only  of  uaivorwl  extaiuioa,  but  of 
oontinual  or  frequent  nprtitkm  of  the  mme  meuu  in  iJi* 
■ame  quarters.  Bat  an  itineraoy  i^oh  would,  in  a  ginP 
time,  overtake  every  distriot  of  a  oountry,  leaving  no  towOt 
or  village,  or  hamlet  unvisited,  and  no  sinj^e  IndiTidnal  UK 
aroused  by  the  Gospel  message, — an  itineracy  wbioh  wooUf 
within  brief  stated  periods,  renew  the  prooen  of  inftiaJTig  as 
aotive  leaven  into  tiie  sluggish  mass,  tiO  inquiries  began  to 
be  excited,  and  individuals  here  and  there  were  diaoovered 
in  whose  souls  the  Lord  had  oommenoed  a  worit  oi  graces 
and  eTentuaiiy  whole  districte  found  ready,  at  the  sonnd  oC 
tbeGospel  summons  powerfully  proclaimed  by  the  living  voioe, 
to  awake  Utd  tbake  off  the  spiritual  despotism  which  ago* 
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oonfirmed, — such  an  effective  itineracy  would  require 

present  number  of  missionaries  increased  a  hundredfold. 

,  again,  the  enhanced  demand  for  native  labourers. 

Our  object  is  not  to  condemn  the  itinerating  system,  but 

't/o  point  out  the  necessity  of  perfecting  it ;  till,  by  progres- 

flne  advances,  it  may  become  identical  with  the  localizing 

iiyitem.    The  vast  superiority  of  the  latter  over  every  other 

faipoiDt  of  efficiency,  solidity,  permanency,  and  pervasiveness, 

been  demonstrated  by  a  redundance  of  evidence,  by  the 

eloquent  of  living  men.     And  if,  in  a  land  where  not 

I  tea  with  whom  we  meet  is  other  than  a  friend,  this 

■jprtem  has  been  proved  to  be  fraught  with  the  mightiest 

Mmentum  of  aggressive  power  as  regards  existing  heathen- 

ia^  and  the  mightiest  vis  inertice  of  conservative  power  as 

l^prds  existing  Christianity,  how  much  more  must  it  be  so  in 

ftng;ion  where  not  one  in  a  hundred  with  whom  you  meet  is 

ttthor  than  a  determined  foe !    If  many  of  the  current  views 

Otfae  sabjeot  of  missionary  itineracy  bo  correct,  most  of  Dr 

Chlmer^B  statements  and  reasonings  are  fallacious.    But  bc- 

bving  his  conclusions  to  be  as  legitimately  established  as  any 

popodtion  in  the  ancient  geometry,  we  would  only  labour  the 

taemcessantly,  and  pray  the  more  earnestly,  that  measures 

*^t  be  devised  for  accelerating  the  transfer  of  the  Indian 

M  every  other  heathen  field,  from  the  itinerating  to  the 

'oQalizing  system.   At  present,  when  men,  fired  with  holy  zeal, 

"^Id  such  multitudes  in  peril  of  perdition,  and  so  few  to 

''^^oue,  they  are  tempted  to  itinerate  any  whore,  and  any  how. 

^  the  gush  of  generous  philanthropy  they  are  hurried  to 

^  fro  through  the  glowing  desire  to  snatch  as  many  brands 

^  possible  from  the  burning : — though,  alas  !  in  this  case  it 

*^  often  happens,  as  in  the  rending  of  an  icefloe,  or  the 

.'^'^ding  of  a  ship,  that  the  able  and  the  willing,  in  attempt- 

""^^  to  save  too  many,  suffer  all  to  perish, — crowning  the 

"^ble  but  ineffectual  effort  with  no  other  trophy  than  the 

^^otaph  of  their  own  uncelebrated  obsequies. 


While  there  is  not  an  argument  employed  to  evince  the 


/ 


tf  tk  iHifid^F  IB  the  ttaentiiige78t«in,in  i  bt 
d  (jhntfiM  praiMBOO,  which  iloM  not  >)ifl 
r  fans  to  m  Rgioa  of  Blinost  anivw 
I  fniaMB,  ttew  ate  m  Uw  htto-  case,  b«d 
•  ynny  iMMM  biased  «■  Ihs  cftthoBe  priooiplei  u 
■  rf  h— ily.  ^■cM  ihlilwinal  ooorideratiom 
The dMBto  of  IbJm4imIIj  ■Jlililia  igoinct  a  syBtan 
^bttoal  watianM  t&Hncy.  PoranenltnoDthatlMlie 
'  hbovr;  and  abac^tt 
I,  tw  aajr  extenuTe  sa 
Fv  Miul  ai^h*  itaim,  dariag  the  pmvaleo 
ne,  in  aicwt  pcuia.  U  wdl-nij 
la  Fartirw  ImGi, u  much  tain  falls  in Uu 
■■■tW  ••  ■  QvMt  Brilaa  in  three  Tcara.  And  on  iw 
l—Urf  Amirtm  ec— tthe&n  broore  than  double  tb 
aasiaL  Moit  of  tiu-  pJains  and  TaD«Te  are  in  a  great  me 
msMiarMtar.  TW  lower  p«ri of  Ba^al,— the  higK 
Moet  ftstSB,  aad  meat  popshiae  «f  all  the  [woniioe>,-4i  1 
thwe  or  far  lithe  enrartad  iirto  anhmnanee  hke.    V 

SHRWU  of  oabaqpeoBB  futuete ;  ead  the  vQlagM,  nmni  ( 
hnr  eartheo  noaads,  look  Eke  floatb^  idets  of  oottigi 
Tfe  Batma  pwe  aad  np*M  thran^  the  flooded  ptdd 
fieMe,  ee^led  ooe  aX  eaeh  ttctneit^of  a  kng  sooc^ei* 
tnmk  of  the  ooeoa-tree^  Opea  and  bee  e^oaare  to  ■■■ 
extnmn  of  beat  and  steaming  v^ioiir,  the  inhalMtantl ' 
norihcra  dimee  can  nev^  endure  wHh  inqtanitj.  W 
aeaitdj  anv  exeeptjona,  those  nbo  hare  maintained  aali 
dearoored  to  piaetise  the  theory,  that  by  oertain  expeiaM 
tal  eS>rt«  and  t«ntatiTe  encroaohments,  Um^  nug^t,  tlwaK 
a  \oag  seriee  of  ^proximationa,  at  l^igth  nadi  the  staodli 
of  perfect  assimilation  with  the  climate,  have  uufiMnnly  faiia 
Not  a  few  have  in  conseqaence  been  cot  down  at  the  *■ 
thrediold  of  a  splendid  career  of  promiaing  nnnfiihw 
and  they  have  fallen  prematurely  just  in  proportioD  to  tl 
extent  of  liberty  they  began  to  assame  in  braviog  the  hi 
arda  of  nmnodified  exposure.  But  wbtA  the  European  ea 
not,  dare  not,  as  the  general  rule,  attempt,  the  naiim. 
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|^*4e toil  may: — ^Hence,  again,  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  a 
'*^pdified  native  agency,  if  it  be  our  design  rapidly  to  over- 
l^'-ipead  and  permanently  to  occupy  the  land. 

In  Bengal,  such  are  the  physical  difficulties,  that  the 

^^  ifamtest  advocates  of  the  discursive  itinerating  system  never 

I    dream  of  attempting  to  carry  it  into  practice  beyond  three  or 

■    /hv  tmm^^  in  the  year.     Now,  suppose  a  place  were  visited 

r-    CBoe  every  year,  or  even  oftener,  during  the  itinerating 

l^    Mioii,  what  is  to  become  of  it  throughout  the  remaining 

<€q|lit  or  nine  months  !     Suppose  the  deepest  impression  had 

ken  produced,  how  much  will  remain  of  it  at  the  end  of  nine 

iMmths  of  all-absorbing  secularity !     If,  even  in  Scotland, 

•n  isolated  parish,  far  removed  from  the  ministrations  of 

ny  neighbouring  charge,  had  sermon  preached  in  it  only 

<noe  or  twice  in  a  twelvemonth,  and  for  nine  months  every 

JGttr,  no  sermon  at  all, — with  no  resident  believer  qualified 

to  address  his  friends,  either  in  public  or  in  private, — could 

*idi  a  parish  be,  by  such  means,  thoroughly  Christianized ! 

■Har,  if  Christianized  already,  could  it  be  saved  from  a 

id^ifle  into  Paganism !    To  say  that,  once  on  a  time,  at  a 

Pttticolar  place,  a  listening  audience  has  been  secured,  and 

\     ^powerful  impression  produced,  is  to  say  little  or  nothing. 

\     Eren  in  this  Christian  land,  on  a  subject  respecting  which 

I     Olany  of  the  audience  may  be  deeply  interested,  and  none 

P^riiaps  opposed,  let  the  deepest  impression  be  made ;  and, 

**te  vifforausly  foUotoed  up  by  subsequent  systematic  reiter- 

^ixa  in  every  shape  and  form,  how  long  will  it  survive  i    Is 

'^  not  as  notorious  as  that  yesterday  the  sun  must  have 

^^^ea  in  the  firmament,  that  such  an  effect  must,  generally 

^Peaking,  prove  ephemeral  if  not  instantly  and  persevcringly 

Allowed  up !    How  much  more  must  this  be  the  result  in  a 

5^06  wherein  the  subject-matter  of  address  may  be  uninvit- 

^9  to  all,  and  specially  loathed  and  detested  by  the  most 

^^^nential  of  the  people ! 

Tell  ns  that,  in  a   particular  spot,  a  deep  impression 

^Qems  to  have  been  produced:    tell  us  that, — instead  of 

"^^ting  to  ascertain  whether  such  impression  has  been  real, 

^  sand-like,  or  apparent  merely ;  or  whether,  if  the  mere 
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effervescence  of  cariosity  and  novelty,  it  can  be  made  to  ix^ 

minate  in  a  reality,— you  went  away,  when  the  fervour  m 

at  its  height ;  and  if  shallow,  required  most  to  be  deepenei; 

and  if  real,  required  most  to  be  rightly  directed  and  mgt 

lated.     Tell  us  that  then  you  hastened  off  to  produce  4i 

same  impression  somewhere  else, — an  impression  as  epeedi^ 

to  be  abandoned  to  the  impulse  of  every  wayward  accideoli 

and  the  breath  of  every  passing  breeze, — and  what  r#a%» 

iirfaciorjf  result  has  been  attained !    Or,  suppose  yoa  nenr 

return  again,  as  is  often  the  case,  what  has  been  gained!  (M 

suppose  you  do  return  in  a  twelvemonth,  and  find  that  wluk 

many  remember  your  having  been  there  before,  the  majo' 

rity  only  remember  your  presence  as  untowardly  associated 

with  a  thousand  nameless  misconceptions,  in  regard  to  yom 

doctrines  and  designs,  what  advantage  has  been  reaped! 

You  may  succeed  in  renewing  the  former  impression ;  and 

it  may  be  that  hasty  opponents,  learning  caution  from  ei- 

porience  of  defeat,  may  be  more  wary  in  their  renewed 

attacks.     Well,  what  of  all  this,  if,  comet-like,  you  onl) 

blaze  on  them  for  a  moment,  and  then  leave  them  plunged 

into  deeper  darkness  than  before  \ — Part  of  an  invadinj 

army  is  sent  from  the  main  body  to  attack  a  citadel :  thej 

succeed  in  beating  back  a  sally  from  the  garrison,  and  in 

(effecting  a  breach  in  the  outer  bulwarks ;  but  the  moment 

that  an  impression  has  begun  to  be  made  on  the  besieged, 

the   assaulting   party  retire.     Flushed   with   the   glorious 

achievement,   they  rush  back  to  head-quarters  to  report 

what  an  impression  has  been  made.     After  some  months  ot 

years,  they  are  again  sent  to  take  possession  of  the  fortretf 

To  their  amazement,  they  find  that  the  breach  has,  in  tb< 

interval,  been  thoroughly  repaired ;  and  rendered,  if  possible 

stronger  than  before.     The  attack  is  accordingly  renewed 

and  the  breach  has  again  been  made — made,  perhaps,  mor 

easily  than  before,  because,  having  learned  prudence  from  ex 

perience,  the  besieged  resolved  not  to  diminish  their  num 

bers  by  any  more  rash,  unpromising  sallies.     IJut,  instead  c 

vigorously  pushing  on  the  advantage  gained,  the  assailant 

hie  back  to  the  main  army,  to  rehearse  their  fresh  success ;— 
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moreover,  how  overawed  the  besieged  had  been, 
•  they  did  not  venture,  as  before,  openly  to  issue  forth 
;k  them  in  the  open  field.  Thus,  year  after  year,  the 
may  be  renewed,  and  the  report  brought  back  of 

success.  In  the  course  of  a  century,  there  may 
ccession  of  a  hundred  attacks,  a  hundred  breaches 
[  in  the  outer  ramparts,  and  a  hundred  reports  of  the 
us  exploits ; — and  at  the  end  of  the  hundred  years, 
t  may  be  as  nearly  on  the  eve  of  capture  and  sub- 
Q  as  at  the  beginning !  So  it  may  fare  with  the 
of  occasional  or  unfrequent  itineracies, — when  never 
1  up  by  permanent  ministrations.     Their  history  may 

of  a  monotonous  record  of  deep  impressions  once 
uid,  it  may  be,  annually  renewed — deep  impressions, 
real  conquest,  either  temporary  or  permanent.  Hence 
it  nothing  can  well  be  more  unsound  or  unsafe  than 
)t  a  certain  platform  calculus ;  and,  by  an  assumed 
dtrary  equation,  measure  the  amount  of  good  effected 
number  of  isolated  impressions  reported  in  the  nar- 
>f  a  long  itineracy. 


is  not  all.  It  is  not  merely  that  occasional  impres- 
Itogether  remote  from  the  daily  current  of  human 
}  and  feeling,  must,  in  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
es,  prove  fleeting  and  unstable, — ^terminating  in  little 
eal  and  lasting  good.  In  a  heathen  country  like  In« 
>uld  transitory  visitations  leave  at  any  time  behind 
ime  seeds  of  truth,  which,  in  individual  cases,  may 
, — ^has  the  grave,  the  momentous  consideration  been 
itly  attended  to,  namely,  that  unintentionally  there 
also  implanted  the  seeds  of  much  positive  evil,  which, 
Dg  with  the  tropical  rapidity  so  characteristic  of  the 
of  error,  may  inflict  essential  damage  on  the  best  of 

IS  draw  one  illustration  of  this  from  the  medium  of 
tion.  That  medium  is,  of  course,  foreign  to  the  Eu- 
itinerant.     Now,  let  us  suppose, — what  cannot  be 
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Ibmiatioii, — an  intercommunion  of  Bentimcnt,  tho  same 

ition  may  not  often  be  enunciated  by  the  speaker  in  one 

nae,  and  understood  by  the  hearer  in   another! — And 

hether  this  does  not  repeatedly  happen  in  cases  where  the 

irty  addressed  may  be  earnestly  anxious  to  be  enlightened 

od  improved  i 

If  thus  it  be  at  home,  what  must  it  be  in  a  region  like 

ndia ! — ^where  the  audience  may  be  not  only  wholly  ignorant 

Fthe  subject  of  discourse,  but  wholly  disinclined  to  its  an- 

oimcements,  and  more  or  less  intolerant  of  its  proposed 

mHs! — where,  moreover,  there  may  be  no  natural  commu- 

ity  of  language,  nor  parity  of  general  knowledge,  nor  con- 

aiiality  of  sentiment  i     Above  all,  what  must  it  be,  where 

hnost  every  term  in  the  entire  vocabulary  of  theology  is  pre- 

Mopied  and  appropriated  to  the  embodiment  of  some  idea 

Itogether  foreign  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  Christianity  ? — 

dme  every  religious  term  is  linked  to  what  is  erroneous  in 

litli,  idolatrous  in  worship,  blasphemous  in  principle,  or 

kminable  in  practice  i — ^and  this  too,  not  from  the  casual 

Mociation  of  youthful  pastime,  nor  the  incidents  of  profes- 

imal  engagement,  nor  the  fortuitous  coincidences  of  acci- 

l«nt  and  adventure, — but,  from  the  systematic  training  of 

"nth  and  the  inveterate  habits  of  manhood,  the  opinions  of 

k  head  and  the  preferences  of  the  heart,  the  immemorial 

iv^e  of  ancestors,  and  all  the  heart-stirring  recollections  of 

fBB  of  glory  and  renown  !    Take  one  or  two  examples  as  an 

Ihitration  of  the  difficulty.     Talk  to  the  idolatrous  Hindus 

tim — endeavour  to  convince  of  sin,  that  you  may  convince 

'righteousness.    Sin  is  a  term  of  familiar  occurrence.   But 

koDgh  freely  used  by  both  parties,  what  a  discrepancy  bo- 

*een  the  ideas  of  which  it  is  the  common  emblem  !     When 

<*  mention  sin,  yours  is  the  divinely  revealed  idea.     But 

'Ut  can  the  use  of  the  term  suggest  to  the  minds  of  the 

ttrers,  except  the  idea  with  which,  from  infancy,  it  has 

^  associated  as  symbol  and  representative  ?     Will  the 

iterance  of  a  familiar  sound  from  the  lips  of  a  stranger, 

B  at  once  transfuse  the  new  or  additional  idea  which  may 

^  latent  in  his  breast  ?     Impossible.     The  enunciation  of 

Y 


(he  tMn  wiH  ai  iBrt  wtiima^  ami  inevitably  cxoHe  ut 
haMwm*  mind  tht  Wljr  totfnM    «Dd  none  othec^-to  vhil 
they  1miv«  an  their  di^  iMeo  Mwurtomed.     And  what 
tliea»t    What  U  un  1    VrohMj  the  sin  most  rcadilj  i 
gMrtad,  wiD  be  that  of  Pmekut^  aomttiiing  umeltan,  or  pub 
tag  of  (bod  that  hae  beeo  handled  by  one  of  another  cMJ 
or  Kune  oUier  iiiiagiiiai7  oflbooe  still  more  Mrolous.   % 
cS  the  necearity  of  Uie  MaTi  being  dtmutd  from  aU 
and  tiM  prooese  of  potifieaition  aaggeeted  will  be  tint 
mUvtwn  in  the  Ganges  or  some  o^er  sacred  etreaiD. 
them  that  without  Ao/imm  no  one  shall  enter  the  kia|4 
of  heaven ; — and  the  impression  conveyed  will  be,  that  i 
ont  n«rttorwu*  rtrfiM,  or  that  ezoellenoe  which  results 
the  perfoimanoe  of  works  of  merit,  or  the  endurance 
aaeetio  mortification,  it  is  impoe^te  to  aBoend  into  aia 
the  heAvens  of  the  gods.     Prochum  the  doctrinal  fkot,  i 
the  soul  is  now  far  off,  alienated,  or  separated  from  6« 
— and  their  own  notion  will  be  apt  to  be  oonfinned,  till 
the  soul  ia  an  iadtvidttalued  portion  of  i^  Suprmu  Br^^ 
temporarily  severed  from  bis  subetanoe  and  confined  wttl>l| 
the  bonds  of  a  material  frame.     Dilate  on  the  neoeaait) 
of  the  soul's  being  again  brought  to  God,  and  of  being  iwiM 
to  kim  by  a  true  and  living  faith,  in  order  to  the  enjoymol 
of  perfect  bliss  ; — and  you  will  be  understood  as  enunciating 
the  fundamental  doctrine  of  their  own  Pantheism ;  that  tl 
secure  final   beatitude,  the  soul  must,  by  firm   unnhn*^ 
devotion  and  intense  abstract  contemplation,  be  rtmM 
ttitk  th«  Mtmce  of  tie  Svprvme  J^nrit.     Expatiate  oa  fb 
Jojrs  of  hsaven ; — and  the  mind  will  at  onoe  be  GHed  witl 
the  endless  round  of  wRncoits  mJoffmmtt$  whiob,  in  tM 
system,  constitute  celestial  bliss.     Discourse  of  the  DiM 
Beinff,  —  employ   the   ordinary  term   for   God, — and  &■ 
thoughts  of  the  hearers  will  be  thrown  adrift  among  a  M^ 
tUude  of  intoffinary,  falte,  and  suionHnaie  divimitim.—f' 
guard  against  misoonoeption,  prefix  or  subatitate  an  vpfi 
lation,  expressive  of  some  lofty  attribute,  saoh  as  nneoi 
trolled  power  and  dominion, — and  instantly  will  the  atteatia 
be  directed  to  eiw  «■  otAtr  of  the  tigveme  goek,  who,  in  a  pn 
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Bunent  sense  may  be  the  depositary  of  that  attribute. — 
%o  banish  the  possibility  of  such  poljlheintic  confusion, 
Bm  at  once  on  that  term  which  is  the  incommunicable 
Mngnation  of  the  Divine  Being,  as  contradistinguished  from 
other  gods,  superior  or  inferior, — and  instantly  you  sug- 
the  pantheistic  conception  of  the  Supreme  Spirit,  as 
M  ematkitive  fount  and  universal^  modified  essence  of  all 
Kier  existences.  Come  to  some  doctrine  which  you  believe 
O  be  peculiar  to  Revelation ;  tell  the  people  that  they  must 
*•  regenerated  or  born  apain^  else  they  can  never  "  see  God.*" 
BMbre  you  are  aware,  they  may  go  away  saying,  "  Oh  there 
i^  nothing  new  or  strange  here ;  our  own  Shastras  tell  us 
She  same  thing ;  we  know  and  believe  that  we  must  be  bom 
l^gain ;  it  is  our  fate  to  be  so.*"  But  what  do  they  under- 
itu&d  by  the  expression  ?  It  is  that  they  are  to  be  bom 
>gnin  and  again,  in  some  other  form,  agreeably  to  their  own 
Bjfltem  of  trammigration  or  reiterated  hirtlis.  To  avoid  the 
■ppearancc  of  countenancing  so  absurd  and  pernicious  a 
■doetrine,  you  vary  your  language,  and  tell  them  that  there 
Vmit  be  a  second  hirthy — that  they  must  be  thrice  horn.  Now 
il  10  happens  that  this,  and  all  similar  phraseology,  is  pre- 
iMenpied.  The  sons  of  a  Brahman  have  to  undergo  various 
fnrificatory  and  initiatory  ceremonial  rites,  before  they 
ittain  to  full  Brahmanhood.  The  last  of  these  is  the  inves- 
titure with  the  sacred  thread  ;  which  is  followed  by  the  com- 
tanication  of  the  Gayatri^  or  most  sacred  verse  in  the  Vcdas. 
Hus  ceremonial  constitutes,  ^'  religiously  and  metaphorically, 
tlieir  second  birth  ;^  henceforward  their  distinctive  and  pccu- 
Btt  appellation  is  that  of  the  twice  bom^  or  rencnerated  men. 
Hence  it  is  that  your  improved  language  might  only  convey 
^  impression  that  all  must  become  perfect  Brahmans,  ere 
^  can  "  see  God*" — a  doctrine  to  which  they  would  at 
^^  assent,  inasmuch  as  none  except  those  who,  through  the 
•onrse  of  transmigration,  rise  to  the  exalted  grade  of  perfect 
ftdimanhood,  can  attain  to  that  "  divine  knowledae''^  which 
tt  essential  to  a  reabsorption  into  the  Supreme  Spirit. 

But  why  multiply  examples  \    These  are  sufficient  to  illus- 
taite  our  meaning,  when  we  <ieclaro  that  rverv  native  term 
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which  the  Christian  missionary  can  employ  to  commnniati 
Divine  truth,  is  already  appropriated  as  the  chosen  synlicl 
of  some  counterpart  deadly  error, — ^and  that  to  sever  tiMi 
terms  from  meanings  and  associations  which  have  been  n* 
stilled  from  infancy,  and  rendered  venerable  by  the  usage  c( 
an  immemorial  antiquity, — converting  them  into  the  vdidi 
of  pure  and  spiritual  conceptions,  wholly  alien  to  the  thotif^ 
of  a  sensuous  superstitious  people, — ^must  be  a  task  of  V 
ordinar}'  difficulty.  Indeed,  we  consider  this  as  one  of  A* 
greatest,  if  not  the  very  greatest,  of  the  more  immediato 
difficulties  with  which  the  Herald  of  the  Cross  has  to  coi- 
tend,  when  addressing  an  adult  audience  of  Hindu  idolattf*' 
And  yet,  strange  to  say,  though  this  be  a  difficulty  iduA 
those  who  have  most  narrowly  scrutinized  the  workings  <■( 
their  own  and  other  men'*s  minds,  will  ever  be  the  readiest  to 
pronounce  as  most  formidable,-— it  is  perhaps  the  difficulQ 
which  of  all  others  has  in  practice  been  least  considered,<^ 
loast  weighed, — and  least  effi^ctually  provided  against ! 

What  is  the  drift  of  the  preceding  remarks !  Is  it  to 
pour  contempt  on  all  itineracy  ?  Is  it  to  discourage  preach' 
ini:  i  God  forbid  !  It  is  simply  to  reduce  the  former  withio 
its  proper  vliineasions  :  it  is  to  lead  to  a  system  which  may 
render  the  latter  not  a  name,  a  mockery,  nor  a  phantom, — 
l>iit  a  reality,  a  power,  and  an  efficacy.  When  the  preacher, 
by  hts  address,  may  have  raised  misconceptions ; — when, 
tliroii»xh  ignorance,  prejudice,  habit,  and  early  associatioa, 
the  noblest  trutlis  may  be  merged  into  the  most  detestable 
errors — the  most  marvellous  facts  into  mjiihological  fables; 
— when  the  subliiiiest  theism  may  be  transmuted  into  a^ 
atheistic  pantheism, — the  sublimest  doctrines  into  the  grovel- 
ling fonns  of  idolatrous  belief, — and  the  purest  practices  int»^ 
the  enslaving  round  of  degrading  superstition — what  is  t^* 
reniedv  I  Or  is  there  anv  i  There  is, — and  it  consists  i^ 
frequent,  patient  reiteration  ;  accompanied  with  varied  e^ 
planation,  similitude,  illustration,  and  argument.  But  fc^ 
this  the  mere  itinerating  system  can  make  no  adequate  "prO 
vision.  In  order  to  insure  so  indispensable  an  end,  thew 
must  be  a  fixed  and  stationarv  niinistrv.     In  other  words 
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looaliBing  system  must  be  brought  into  full  operation, 
a  system  efficiently  conducted,  would  at  once  demand 
of  thousands  of  labourers.     And  this  again  lands  us  in 
necessity  of  resorting  to  natives,  in  a  way  more  efficient, 
to  an  extent  vastly  greater,  than  has  ever  yet  been  con- 
templated.    Will  this  be  denounced  as  innovation  i   Innova- 
!    Why,  it  is  only  to  seize  the  lyre  of  experience,  and 
it  with  the  finger  of  common  sense.     We  plead  for 
tWneracy ;  we  plead  for  preaching.     All  that  we  insist  on 
fii^tliat  both  should,  if  possible,  be  perfected.    How  we  long 
aee  the  day  when  both  may  be  so  effectually  combined, 
to  lead  to  a  universal  process  of  productive  and  porma- 
*«rt  localisation  !     How  glorious, — if  really  endowed  with 
tte  requisite  qualifications,  and  having  at  our  disposal  and 
^pointment  numbers  of  native  teachers  and  preachers — 
vv  glorious  to  traverse  the  whole  land  as  preaching  itine- 
•toti !     Wherever  inquiry  might  be  excited,  or  impressions 
'I'sde,  ^^e  would  we  localise  a  missionary  to  stimulate  the 
Oquiry,  heighten  the  impression,  and  in  every  way  which 
^vdom  could  suggest,  or  experience  confirm,  follow  up  all 
w  advantages  already  gained.     Then  would  we  pass  on 
*o  another  city  or  district ;  and  there  would  we,  if  favoured 
^  like  manner  with  increase  from  on  high,  repeat  the  same 
Process.     And  after  a  circling  series  of  stations  had  thus 
**^  planted  within  reach  of  concert  and  co-operation,  how 
Peering  would  it  be  to  return  and  revisit  them  all — strength- 
yhig  and  confirming  the  churches  !     This,  this  would  be 
'^Uleracy  of  the  right  stamp, — an  itineracy  which  might  not 
^y  diffiise,  but  perpetuate  the  leaven  of  Christian  principle 
^i^ughout  the  land ! 


Apart  altogether  from    the  demonstrable  argument  of 

^^^miers  in  proof  of  the  necessity  of  raising  a  supply  of  na- 

We  teachers  and  preachers,  there  are  other  considerations, 

'^^tne  of  primary,  and  others  of  secondary  importance.  With- 

^Ut  any  special  regard  to  classification,  we  shall  here  briefly 

Mvert  to  a  few. 
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When  we  think  of  the  vast  extent  of  territory  to  be  ofopj 
taken,  and  the  tens  of  thousands  required  for  the  task,  if  ij 
wise  to  overlook  the  economical  part  of  missionary  statist!! 
Other  things  being  equal,  must  not  that  system  be  pnt^ 
red,  which  contemplates  the  Christianization  of  India  it  1ki| 
lowest  pecuniar}'  expenditure !     In  accelerating  that  longB*" j 
for  result,  is  it  nothing  that  an  effective  native  agency 
be  maintained  at  a  fifth  or  tixih  part  of  the  expense  odl 
European  agency  of  corresponding  efficiency  \    If  five  or  i 
preachers  can  be  supported  in  place  of  one,  may  we  n^^ 
hope  that  the  means  of  Christian  influence  will  be  difiiMi. 
and  multiplied  at  a  rate  five  or  six  fold  greater!   All 
would  not  this  alone  do  nmch  towards  turning  the  balflDM 
in  favour  of  native  agency  ? 

Again,  the  missionary  who  desires  to  labour  with  ml 
effect  in  impressing  the  adult  population,  ought  to  be  etfr 
bled  so  to  exhibit  his  entire  mode,  habits,  and  tenor  of  Bh 
that,  in  his  daily  walk  and  conversation, — in  his  outg(»D{F 
and  incomings, — in  his  domestic  and  social  dealings,— t^ 
might  be  observed  and  marked  by  all  around; — that,intlii* 
way,  the  preaching  of  his  lips  might  be  enforee<l  by  the  ten- 
fold more  tftieaeious  preaching  of  a  holy,  harniK-ss,  and  irrf 
proachaMe  cxninple,  ''  seen  and  road  of  all  men.''  No^* 
it  re<iuirt's  little  reflection  to  porceivo,  that  in  the  way  o* 
fnlhj  attaining  this  grand  object,  a  barrier  i^  interjWw^e^ 
by  the  (.voile  manners  and  habits  of  European  missionaries 
This  holds  true,  more  especially,  of  those  modes  of  living 
to  which  experience  has  compelled  the  inhabitants  of  * 
northern  clime  to  resort ; — not  for  the  sake  of  comforts — fo' 
that  is  a  commodity  which,  in  the  British  sense  of  the  terin^ 
is  unknown  in  tropical  climes, — but  simply  to  insure  soni<? 
portion  of  health  and  efficiency  for  the  discharge  of  necessary 
duties : — not  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  the  fabled  luxuries  of 
the  East ; — for  what  would  be  luxuries  at  home,  can  ihere\i^ 
only  said  to  be  so  many  artificial  contrivances  to  obUui 
some  abatement  of  positive  suffering, — so  many  ingeniou 
expedients,  not  so  much  to  render  life  pleasurable,  as  to  mak 
bare  existence  possible.      All   such    manners,  habits,   an 
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of  life,-^of  the  precise  nature  and  influence  of  which 
moltitude  of  details  would  scarcely  suffice  to  convey 
adequate  conception  to  those  who  have  never  been  in 
o  more  or  less  tend  to  raise  up  a  wall  of  separa- 
between  European  missionaries  and  the  natives, — so 
the  former  can  seldom  let  the  full  light  of  their  example, 
r  holy,  shine  upon  the  latter.     This,  it  must  bo  con- 
is  a  prodigious  disadvantage  and  obstruction  to  the 
id  spread  of  Christianity.     In  primitive  times,  it  was  the 
and  shining  example  of  purity  and  holiness,  on  the 
of  the  disciples, — contrasting  with  the  blackness  of 
ism,  as  the  radiance  of  sunshine  with  the  gloom  of  a 
in  which  the  tempest  sleeps, — that  carried  Christianity 
triumph  from  the  lowly  hamlets  of  Galilee  to  establish  for 
a  residence  in  the  palaces  of  imperial  Rome.    And  until 
an  example  be  made  visibly  to  obtrude  itself  upon  the 
of  the  adult  population  of  India,  we  can  scarcely  expect 
Christianity  will  finally  supplant  the  bloody  sacrifices 
^Durga  and  Kali,  or  annihilate  the  abominations  of  Jug- 
Who,  then,  are  to  set  this  perfect  example,  in  (dl 
b  parts  and  details  t   The  disastrous  results  of  past  experi- 
^Bee,  and  the  adverse  testimonies  of  general  practice,  seem 
fo  proclaim,  "  Not  the  European  missionaries.^     Must  we 
wttrfore  be  driven  to  the  alternative,  that  it  is  not  to 
^  exhibited  at  all !     Surely  not.     What  the  Europeans, 
A^  physical  incapacity  and  other  causes,  are  found  unable 
*o  achieve,  qualified  natives  may.     Thus  the  necessity  of 
"^ikring  a  superior  native  agency  is  again  forced  upon  our 

Once  more,  in  order  thoroughly  to  impress  a  native  audi- 
ence, it  is  indispensable  that  the  preacher  should  possess  a 
&ee  and  fluent  command  of  the  vocabulary  and  idiom  of  the 
hognage ; — a  power  of  enunciating  vernacular  terms  in  vcr- 
Qaeolar  tones  and  accents; — and,  above  all,  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  habitual  trains  of  thought  and  secret 
links  of  association, — ^tlie  currents  of  feeling  and  the  im- 
pulses to  action, — the  modes  of  conceiving  the  visible  and 
invisible,  and  the  ready  and  familiar  storehouse  of  illustrative 
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i-^^ij^rry.     N:w.  the  p^rfeot  ao«iuisition  of  such  endowmenU 
:«.  -.'t  all  artainm-rnr^  n«>c  3l>^.>Iut«.'1y  impossible,  the  least 
f  rA  .'ti-ra:  Iv  :..■  i  t'  rviirn^r.     It  supposes  a  length  and  breadtii 
..f  :ii.p  u^I:^-:r-j  *«Hj>iaI  intiL to« »urse, — a  height  and  depth  of 
nt^rxriir.-.uiii-.-n  with  the  stvn.t  springs  of  intellectual  and 
r:*  r,fcl  r::i:ur*;  ur.  ivr  n^iw  and  strange  mo^iifieations. — which 
i:  •>   •«:ar»>.Iy  •:«.  r.t>.  ivaMe  how  one  in  a  hundred  can  ever 
A::Ain.     Itl  its  u.bs*-'*Iu;o  tntirenesA.  it  seems  incommunicable. 
Ait'.r  oc-?.  tw..\  i>r  three  vears^  one  mav  be  enabled  to 
u>.M  a  toliniblo  iuaster\-  over  the  Ian$rua?e.     He  mav  theft 
pn.:ioh  :  Vu:  it  it  l-.-  in  the  style  to  which  he  was  aceustome<l 
a:  iv^n;* ,  h-.   may  in  ir.^nvral  as  well  preach  to  the  winds- 
In  or.l«:T  :•>  prv-aoh  with  i.-ffect,  he  must  have  the  new  expert^ 
enov  r».  rVm.4  to.     Thi*  implies  not  merely  the  study,  bii.'^^ 
the  pers«.^nal  observation  of  years.     Suppose,  then,  tluit  afte^ 
four  or  five  vear?,  one  has  ^ined  not  onlv  a  conmiand  of  th^ 
lanjuase.  but  a  tolerable  power  over  the  flexible  traiiw^ 
and  moiK  s  of  thought. — what  next  {     In  all  probability,  th^^ 
grave  !     Just  as  he  is  ready  to  preach  with  some  prospec*^ 
of  suoovss.  he  is  out  liown.     It  is  a  notable  fact,  that  th*^ 
Lir^-.T  i-^Tti-n  '>f  all  the  missionarits  over  sent  to  India  liavfc^ 
f;iil' :i  •  r  \'\i\  ili<iMr'l  within  the  first  six  or  seven  year^ 
•  t'  :!:•  ir  <■■•  ■v.r::        T\\'.<  \^  n-.'  vniriie  assertion.     The  simpk"* 
^::rA<'.'-:.\  r.-^-^r-i  -^hvus  ::;:it.  ;it't».r  sul-traotinir  alM>uthaU^ 
ri-.l".:-  :i  ol'  •  xtni-T'liiiarv  l-'n-j  livo-!.  the  aviTiiire  amount  •>'^ 
Hu<'»it'r:;ir\  lit'.-  i:i  ln«iia  d«x<  ni>t  ixcerd  six  or  seven  year?  - 
In  i«iii»r  words,  •  v^u  supposing  all  the  qualifieations  liJi^'*-^ 
lu»  n  secured,  th-^  t:n■;lt^  r  part   are  out   down  before  th^> 
ha\olv«n  rnaM»  d  to  •  nii»loy  th«-ni   at  all ;  and  the  larg^' 
moil  tv  of  the  n  inainili  r.  brfori*  thev  have  done  little  el-* 
than  ♦ntrr  efieetuallv  on  iluir  labours.      Would   not   th^ 
faot  alone  iro  far  to  j»ro\i'  that  tlu-y  are  not  European  mi^^ 
sionaries  who  stvui   destintd   to  «lo  the  amjt  injrk ^ — thu- 
again  shuttini:  us  up  to  the  nt'oessity  of  a  native  agency  ' 
An*!  is  not  this  oonolusi<»n  enhanced  prodigiously,  when  we 
oonsidor  that  most  of  tli«'  fonign  ag<*nts  could  never  obtain 
the  rcijuisitr  «jualifioations  at  alH — no,  though  they  should 
live  not  seven  vrars.  but  seventy  times  stven  ! 
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I  not  the  same  lesson  enforced  by  the  analogy  of  Provi- 
ce  in  the  history  of  the  past  ?  Where  is  there  an  instance 
iny  great  reformation  of  the  prevailing  national  faith 
L  manners,  in  any  country,  having  been  achieved,  except 
a  native  or  natives  I  Look  at  the  great  legislative  and 
igious  reformers  of  the  east  and  of  the  west — of  China 
1  India,  Persia  and  Arabia,  Greece  and  Rome.  Look 
the  history  of  Christianity  itself.  Whom  did  God  select 
preach  the  Grospel  to  the  people  to  whom  pertained  ^^  the 
option,  and  the  glory,  and  the  covenants,  and  the  giving 
the  law,  and  the  service  of  God,  and  the  promises  i""  Indi- 
loals  who  were  of  the  seed  of  Abraham.  And  since  to  that 
^oured  people  had  been  confined  for  ages  all  the  privileges 
the  everlasting  covenant,  was  there  not  a  Divine  suit- 
enefls  in  causing  the  new  era  of  the  universal  extension 
these  to  Gentile  nations,  to  be  ushered  in  by  members  of 
t  holy  brotherhood  ?  Was  it  without  Divine  foreknow- 
So  and  design,  that  the  prime  Agent  employed  in  execut- 
this  commission  should  unite  in  his  own  person  all  the 
Ung  characteristics  of  Jew  and  Gentile  i  Was  it  without 
Uie  signiiicancy  and  intent  that  Saul  of  Tarsus  was,  on 
One  hand,  by  birth,  after  the  strictest  of  Jewish  sects,  a 
f^^see,  and  by  education  of  the  school  of  Gamaliel ; — and, 
'he  other  hand,  by  birth,  a  citizen  of  Rome,  the  imperial 
tiress  of  the  Gentile  nations,  and  by  education  initiated 
^  all  the  learning  of  the  Gentiles  i  Was  this  most  rare  and 
rular  combination  of  endowments  the  result  of  fortuitous 
icidence  ?  Impossible  !  In  it  we  may  distinctly  read  part, 
least,  of  the  Divine  purpose.  It  was  this  combination 
ich  peculiarly  fitted  Paul  for  the  lofty  ofHce  and  distinc- 
1  of  being,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
«.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  that  he  was  enabled,  to 
Jews  so  thoroughly  to  become  a  Jew,  and  to  the  Greeks 
thoroughly  to  become  a  Greek ; — to  place  himself,  as  it 
•e,  in  the  identical  points  of  view — however  opposite  and 
tradictory — from  which  Jews  and  Greeks  surveyed  the 
t,  the  present  and  the  future,  as  connected  with  the  em* 
>  of  spirit,  and  the  destinies  of  individual  souls.     Hence 
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that  wondrous  versatility  without  compromise, — ^ihat  qb- 
matchcd  applicability  and  adaptedness  without  confonmty,-' 
which  distinguished  all  his  reasonings  and  appeals,  whether 
before  the  Jewish  high  priest,  or  the  Boman  governor,'" 
whether  in  the  Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem,  or  the  Arcopagm 
at  Athens. 

Look,  again,  to  the  great  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  eec 
tury.  Were  not  the  Reformers  of  every  kingdom  in  Eun^ 
natives  of  the  kingdom  reformed !  Had  not  Gtermimy  it 
Luthers  and  Melancthons! — Switzerland,  its  BezasandCU 
vins ! — England,  its  Granmers  and  Ridleys  i — Scotland,  it 
Knoxes  and  Melvilles  2  Suppose  a  transfer  and  exchange  i 
any  of  these  cases.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  he  whoe 
voice,  once  raised  in  the  centre  of  Ctermany,  shook  tb 
Vatican,— dissolved  antichristian  confederacies, — and  in  H 
echoing  responses  has  since  reverberated  round  the  globe 
— suppose  that  even  the  mighty  Luther  himself  had  lande 
on  our  Scottish  shore : — think  you  that  between  his  oon 
parative  ignorance  of  the  minute  idioms  of  our  tongiK 
and  comparative  inacquaintance  with  the  national  and  pro 
vincial  peculiarities  of  the  people  : — think  you  that  even  h 
could  have  become  the  Reformer  of  Scotland  ?  All  analog 
is  against  the  verification  of  the  supposition,  unless  he  wer 
tniraculomly  endowed.  No  !  It  pleased  that  Grod  who  neve 
has  made  a  superfluous  display  of  supernatural  power, — nev< 
WTought  miracles  where  the  application  of  ordinary  meal 
would  have  sufficed  ; — it  pleased  Him  to  raise  up  and  quali 
one  born,  and  nursed,  and  cradled  in  the  midst  of  us, — o: 
who,  from  infancy,  had  caught  the  national  spirit,  imbibi 
the  national  predilections,  cherished  the  national  traditioi 
and  become  familiarized  with  the  national  proverb,  and  ta 
and  anecdote. — It  pleased  Him  to  raise  up  and  qualify  o 
who,  from  the  very  dawn  of  his  being,  had  been  steeped  in 
all  the  peculiarities,  domestic  and  social,  civil  and  religioi 
which  constitute  the  incommunicable  national  character 
a  people, — one  who,  having  grown  up  to  manhood  saturat 
with  these  peculiarities,  could  instinctively  or  intuitive 
as  it  were,  touch  a  hundred  secret  chords  in  the  hearts 
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Ub  countrymen,  with  a  thrilling  power  which  no  foreigner 
Qould  ever  emulate. — In  a  word,  it  pleased  Him  who  always 
most  wisely  adapts  his  instruments  to  their  intended  opera- 
tion, to  raise  up  and  qualify  a  John  Knox  to  be  the  Ilcfor- 
ner  of  Scotland.  So,  in  like  manner,  must  wo  conclude, 
from  the  analogy  of  history  and  providence,  that,  when  the 
Mi  time  arrives^  the  real  Ee/armers  of  Hindustan^  will  he  qtia- 
l\fiid  Hindus,  As  in  every  other  ease  of  national  awakening, 
the  first  impulse  must  come  from  abroad ;  its  onward  dyna- 
mic force  must  be  of  native  growth.  The  glimmering  lights 
that  usher  in  the  dawn  may  sparkle  from  afar  in  the  western 
horiion ;  but  it  is  only  in  its  own  firmament  that  the  Sun 
of  Beformation  can  burst  forth  in  effiilgence  over  a  benighted 
land. 


It  is  needless  to  pursue  the  subject  any  farther.     Let  any 
<ne  of  the  preceding  statements  be  subjected  to  what  abate- 
ii^ts  and  deductions  you  please ;  do  not  the  whole,  taken 
^  conjunction,  amount  to  a  demonstration  of  the  necessity 
cf  looking  chiefly  to  native  labourers  i    If  you  really  wish  to 
^  the  Gk)spel  taught  and  preached  in  faithfulness  to  the 
""Millions  of  India,  are  you  not  bound  to  regard  the  rearing 
^  such  labourers,  not  a  secondary  and  subordinate,  but  a 
Primary  and  principal,  if  not  the  prime  and  principal  part 
^  an  effective  missionary  enterprise !     If,  shut  up  to  this 
conclusion,  you  next  ask,  how  are  they  to  be  raised  ?     We 
'^Ptyi  hy  asking  another.  How  have   you  managed   this 
'^^  momentous  affiiir  at  home  I     It  was  from  the  writings 
^^  Wickliffe,  and  the  inoculation  of  Scotchmen  with  Refor- 
mation principles  in  the  Continental  schools,  that  the  ele- 
ments of  change  were  first  introduced  into  Scotland.     But 
^to  forefathers  soon  ceased  to  depend  on  foreign  impulse  or 
^Vireign  supplies.      How  came  this  to  be  effected?      How 
^^^une  the  tide  of  Reformation  to  roll  so  freely  over  the  land^ 
^iUd  its  influences  to  descend  downwards,  perpetuated  from 
^ge  to  age !     Did  our  fathers  wait  for  miracles  to  qualify 
the  labourers  !    Or  did  they  trust  to  chance,  or  accident,  or 
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hibp-hazurd,  in  producing  teachers  and  preachers  of  Ue 
Word  I  No.  With  a  practical  sagacity  never  surpassed 
and  perhaps  ncrer  equalled,  they  resorted  to  an  espedioiti 
the  only  effective  one  within  their  reach, — an  expedial 
which  bae  evinced  ite  efficiency  by  proving,  if  rightly 
aged,  fully  adequate  to  the  mighty  end  intended!  Ai 
what  was  that  ?  Why,  they  just  founded  parochial 
for  the  young,  and  higher  institutions  or  academics  fw 
more  advanced,  and  overtopping  all,  the  metropolitaa 
vcrsities  with  their  divinity  halls.  From  these  fount 
heads  of  Christian  education,  thej*  calculated  that 
would  issue  forth  a  successive  supply  of  teachers  and  pi 
ers  of  every  grade.  And  did  they  calculate  in  vain  !  W 
history  furnish  the  reply.  For  more  than  two  hundred' 
years  Scotland  has  not  looked  to  Germany  or  Switzerlaot 
From  its  own  institutions  an  abundant  supply  has  beat' 
provided — has  been  perpetuated — and  may  he  entended  «■ 
wards  through  every  coming  age.  And  where  do  the  peopl» 
of  this  land  look  now  for  teachers  and  preachers!  hi 
to  the  illiterate, — the  mentally  undisciplined  but  well-inW' 
tioncd  and  pious  adult !  No :  it  is  to  the  godly  youtb. 
reared  and  trained  in  your  own  scholastic  institution*- 
Now,  why  should  not  we  attempt  to  do  in  India  what  h** 
been  done  in  Scotland  f  In  India  we  want — not  ecoreto^ 
hundreds  of  native  teachers  and  preachers  aa  at  home, — \>^ 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands.  For  the  rearing  of  theff** 
why  should  not  we  institute  a  counterpart-proceas  to  tiif^ 
which  in  Scotland  has  proved  so  eminently  successful !  t^ 
other  words,  why  should  not  we  plant  our  Christian  sohool^ 
academies,  and  colleges,  on  the  Indian  as  well  as  on  th' 
Scottish  soil ! 

Thqre  are,  however,  minds  which  seem  as  if  wrapt  up  in 
points, — moving  circularly  on  pivots, — cherishing  their  own 
one  little  idea, — and  spinning  it  out  into  their  own  one 
favourite  theory.  Any  thing  beyond  or  above  the  horizon  ol 
this  Lilliputian  domain,  must  be  wrong — must  he  antiscrip- 
tural — must  be  heretical.  Such  persons  are  ever  apt  to  be 
scared  by  sounds.     When  schools  and  other  institutions  ol 
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^Uisrent  grades  are  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  mission- 
*mrj  enterprise,  they  are  forthwith  haunted  with  dread  of  the 
flmatical  dreams  of  intellectualizing  visionaries  respecting 
tlie  difiiision  of  mere  secular  knowledge  and  education  apart 
fiom  religion.     Need  we  say,  that  with  such  institutions  no 
b.  inisuonary  society  had  ever  any  thing  to  do — and  God  forbid 
|-    tliqr  ever  should !     For  what  has  been  the  result  of  such  at- 
^   tempts !     In  the  face  of  a  perverse  and  scoffing  generation, 
^  ive  most  solemnly  declare  our  conviction,  that  unless  past 
e^erience  be  a  lying  chronicler,  and  past  history  a  fable, 
noh  institutions,  however  eulogised  by  the  men  of  this  world, 
mist  ever  prove  schools  of  dissatisfaction,  agitation  and  tur- 
Mence, — ^nurseries  of  infidelity  and  atheism.     With  these, 
tiurefore,  we  would  have  nothing  to  do.     No  !  By  the  vcne- 
ntod  shades  of  the  German  Luthers  and  Melancthons, — ^by 
OiB  venerated  shades  of  the  English  Wickliffes  and  Cran- 
men, — by  the  venerated  shades  of  our  Scottish  Knoxcs  and 
Melyilles, — we  protest  and  declare  that  never,  never  would 
^  m  deference  to  the  clamours  of  any  antichrist  ian  faction 
in  Britain  or  in  India,  consent  to  the  diffiision  of  general 
fawwledge  in  connection  with  the  missionary  enterprise,  ox- 
^  in  close  and  inseparable  alliance  with  that  far  higher 
ttd  sablimer  knowledge  of  the  only  true  religion  which  is 
stained  in  the  Bible, — ^the  whole  Bible, — the  unmutilated 
Sble, — and  nothing  but  the  Bible  !     What,  then,  shall  we 
■iyto  those  inland  unad  venturous  spirits  whose  one  or  two 
>deBB  seem  to  bound  the  horizon  of  their  intellectual  vision, 
M  much  as  the  pillars  of  Hercules  bounded  the  world  of  the 
tteient  geographers  ?     May  we  not  ask,  whether  Cliristian 
educational  institutions  have  been  of  any  avail  in  our  own 
vd!    If  so,  why  may  they  not  be  of  e([ual  utility  in  hca- 
^  lands!     If  otherwise,  why  do  not  those  who  entertain 
i&di  an  opinion,  in  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  their  principles, 
P  forth  with  the  destroying  scythe,  and  mow  down  our 
Qttistian  seminaries  of  every  grade  i    Why  do  they  not,  in 
^  spirit  of  the  everters  of  Pelion  and  Ossa,  strive  to  toss 
^  schools  and  universities  into  the  depths  of  sea  ? — and, 
taming  round,  and  smiling  at  the  wreck  and  havoc  they 
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have  madu,  wliy  not  then  declare  that  otbers  hare  actei  I 
inconeistently  with  their  views,  in  desiring  to  erect  CJuistiu  I 
institutions  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  or  Godavery.  aahu  I 
been  done  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  the  Isi 
and  the  Cam  t     But  this  is  too  absurd.     The  most  unthink- 
ing of  pietiets, — all,  in  fact,  but  the  half-orazy  or  the  whoBj   , 
crazed,  must  be  ready  to  allow  that  at  home  ChristiaD  it 
atitutions  are  the  very  bones  and  sinews  of  the  entire  gystto 
of  Protestant  Christianity.     And  if  they  have  proted  of 
fluoh  incalculable  service  at  home :  may  we  not  a^oln  and 
again  reiterate  the  question,  why  not  prove  of  correspond- 
ing ser\'ice  abroad!     We  want  thousands  of  labourers  I 
Will  you,  we  ask  tbo  friends  of  missions,  will  you  supply 
them  from  home !     You  cannot  if  you  would ;  antl  we  would    i 
not  have  you  if  you  could.    Tho  majority  would  labour  undar    j 
disabilities  which  would  reduce  their  services  to  nonenti^«    I 
We  must  have  native  labourers  !     Why,  tlion,  object  to  OOT 
employing  the  same  means  in  rearing  them,   which  haro 
issued  in  a  success  so  triumphant  at  home !    Why  should  that 
be  right  in  principle  in  one  quarter  of  the  world,  which  must 
be  repudiated  as  wrong  in  another !     Why  should  that  be 
sound,  orthodox,  scriptural,  evangelical  in  one  place  ;  which 
must  bo  stamped  as  unsound,  heterodox,  antiscriptural,  un- 
evangelical  in  another !     Why  should  that  instrument  which 
has  secured  and  perpetuated  the  evaugelizstion  of  once  Pv 
{;an  and  Popish  Britain,  be  condemned  when  we  attempt  tA 
evangelize  idolatrous  India  ? 

To  secure  a  race  of  native  propouoders  of  *'  the  truth  M 
it  ia  in  Jesus,"  fraught  with  the  posseosioD  of  all  knowledge 
human  and  divine,  and  richly  endowed  with  the  treamuTM  ct 
grace,  is  our  grand  specific  and  central  design  in  wishing  to 
'establish  Christian  seminaries  in  India  after  the  model  of 
those  at  home ; — and  nut,  as  haa  been  "  elonderonaly  repeal 
ed,""  in  order  to  elevate  human  learning  at  the  expense  tt 
divine  truth ;  or  to  regenerate  a  benighted  people  by  tli* 
difliision  of  mere  "  itseful  knovrledge ; "  or  to  oonntemanos 
the  demi-infidel  scheme  of  civilising  first,  and  GhrirtiainriBg 
Afterwards.   And  ia  not  the  deaign  of  all  others  the  aoUeat! 
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it  there  not  in  the  proposed  means  a  peculiar  adaptation 

to  the  proposed  end — an  adaptation  sanctioned  by  the  ap- 

fiobation  of  the  wisest  and  most  enlightened  patriarchs  of 

the  Christian  faith — an  adaptation  recommended  by  the 

\.  _■  noit  successful  experiments  of  a  triumphant  Protestantism  ? 

'^ ,  If  the  means  be  inappropriate,  we  demand  to  know  by  what 

g.^  ipeoies  of  moral  or  spiritual  alchemy,  in  the  absence  of  mi- 

ncnlous  interposition,  can  qualified  teachers  and  preachers 

be  wcored  either  in  Britain  or  in  India,  apart  froni  an  etir 

%bm«f  Christian  education !     If  there  be  any,  we  demand 

that  the  process  be  explained  to  us,  that  we  may  be  saved 

bom  the  heartless,  thankless  expenditure  of  labour  and  of 

noDey,  in  supporting  schools,  academies,  and  colleges  \     If 

libere  is  no  other,  let  us  not  be  incessantly  taunted  and  jeer- 

•^  merely  for  instituting, — ^not  as  the  vagary  of  theory,  but 

M  the  result  of  experiment, — ^the  most  effectual  apparatus 

^eh  the  records  of  history  point  out  as  at  all  conimen- 

"''ate  with  the  end  contemplated. 

In  this  view  of  the  case,  besides  nominating  men  directly 

^  preach  the  Gospel,  one  grand  and  primar}'  object  with  all 

^  societies  should  be,  to  send  forth  individuals  whose  speci- 

&  commission  might  be,  to  devote  their  time  and  talents 

^  energies  to  the  raising  up  of  numbers  qualifiod  to  soimd 

^  Gospel  from  shore  to  shore.     Hitherto,  in  the  practical 

voricing  of  the  general  system,  the  leading  object  has  been 

to  send  forth  men  to  discharge  the  former  of  these  functions 

nther  than  the  latter.     Now,  the  former,  not  one  in  ten  of 

European  missionaries  ever  will  exercise  to  the  satisfaction 

of  his  own  conscience,  or  in  such  a  way  as  to  merit  the 

approval  of  the  truly  wise  and  enlightened.     The  latter,  the 

pions  and  learned  European  missionary  not  only  can,  but  it 

10  he  alone  who  at  present  can,  most  efHciently  discharge. 

And  why  should  the  European  missionary  insist,  against 

the  nature   of  things  and  the   lessons  of  experience,  on 

doing  that  which  he  never  can  adequately  achieve  ?     Why 

flhoold  he  leave  wholly  undone  that  which  he  alone  is  able 

adequately  to  perform !     To  a  burning  clime  like  that  of 

India,  let  our  great  Missionary  Societies  therefore  resolve  to 
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-•"^  -    "*  !*^i    "^  »a  "nr-*  4ai«r^4.  a»:c  -iitlT  tlie  m^i  who  art 

-:2-^ii2*:--  -^  -  -r— ^—L  ~j  2t*  ^ic^'ng  bfr^Lds  in  the  open  ficMi 
j'lr  i*j«  -_:--  :::t-::  xiu  n  -m*  ia;i,v*  -£  ^  zn>?ioii5  PioTideiM 
ivj  -  '^-  i-„  -_j^  'TiiJ*:?*  in  r  zhf-.^  w^y  sliall  prove  th 
r-  -=-  v5-  -uu  :-n*.:2i.  rf  *•  i."^r  viiar  -else  is Tirtullj 
:•  0-.  -  --.r  -  :rui;qi-r  a  '.ar-rf  rrc-rrija  of  their  pwiert 
3u;*!Lj:-r-  :r- »r  -_itr  i.mif  r:*  tir  f.:r^fcm  field  J  \Vhi»- 
-^--r  nu'  lii-T  ?r-!i  ^H  ^a=iiifi£Li*  re  the  ni<>lern  fonndtfi 

T  Ti:?is«  ii:i.  tff  *:  -_:-  :  uLi^^rac^rc*  :c  -.■aa-iidases.  there etf 
^"LT-^---  :-  :tir  qt  ^-iLva  i?:*  cc  ih*r  z^e^ressitr  of  tlieif 
?•  n;r  T:%i.T-?ir.-  ii»-n- — ^:«:ci  a^  v  a^nirkl  and  acquired ai* 
■xuz:n^r.''<  i^  \  :1   l*  t     r!i.i:*:2t.HtT*  of  srace.     Hare  no^ 

iir  ti-H'.'-tji-.  >l.s-S'  Cii.-^  >:»h^Or*  &2r«r^T  their  iespecti<« 
j2.s-.ri-::'  a*  :-:c  zi^  -*:i'r:itui^  lad  rrMiixig  of  those  who 
u-^  : .  :.f  ?*:!::  rrii  :  -.i^r  :'.rfc:ri  ffi-i !  And  is  it  thought 
r    >  1-17  i-w:nr:«  c  :c  tif  nizisc^rlal  •rhanoter.  acvlow^ 

r.iZ    i""  ■**  zix^i:^'^'  '-^^   -c^r  cr  n«:rr  or^i^ined  to  preach  th* 

-  ^.*:':.  si:«  (il'i  -tf  rii^-^i  1:  lir  h-rad  of  the«e. — our  honi< 
ZL  ^^I'.cj^-  ■jiriC'.'rzifj.c;? I     K^  zhyr  c'^cmrv.  is  it  not  bvcomr 

-  .  7  ..  -^--r-:  lII  ■«  :•£.  'zaz  'i^,y  irv  :hr  v-.rv  chieftains  of  th^ 
7_  ■  •■  r   .  -  J  ._LZ  \.  ^  1 :   --  ~  :  \r     r.:::l--I  :o  ocoupy  the  pre- 

-      -■    rz   ■    '  :    _7-^l-.r,-  :.-  ;  .1:  r:s'.i:'_-  r.vt  the  members 

.   -■  .-:.ij  -Ji.r    ■.  >.J.:"•^:^^  :    :!":-:  :vi*.si .  r.r.rv-  neM.  we  would 

-    *  -  *  • 

:      -    \\.   \-z  ~  ■-.■::  r.>  :    f^zi  r.rth  *-•:»: v  of  rho  most  omi- 

-  ::  .7.  ■  !  •-.r.j-.L-r.  1  :' :h- :r  r.-r.-.:-:r.  to  oarr\- on  thesame 
^  :!<  :r.  Ir.  iii  .r. i  -.>.»v:'.-  r*:,  ^^h::h  :h- \'  art  now  so  success- 
:'-'!v  .  r. r-.::r.^  i-  Krirriir..  Thr  Churoh  ol  Enfflami,  the 
r  Lur  h  ::'  .Soo:l:\r.'L  :h.-  ^V- sloyans,  the  Independents,  and 
:!.•  !>.:::-:*.  ha  v..-  th-ir  r-ip^^.'tive  universities,  colleges,  sS^^ 
:i.^.-i' :;.:•*,  f'T  r'ari:.^  Hritish  teachers  and  pastors  for  t^^ 
Bri::*ii  !:vll.  S'»nie  lA  tli-  s-  al>"  have  tluir  st-parate  mission 
institutions  tV.r  reariui:  British  missionaries  for  the  heath^ 
w«,rl.l.  ^^'hat.  thon,  41-^  we  propt^se  ■  Simply,  that  eaC^ 
an«l  all  of  th»SM  should  establish  similar  institutions  in  It^ 
flia.  for  the  r«.arinL:  of  Indian  native  pastors  and  missiot^ 
aries  for  the  Indian  ticM.     At  the  commencement  of  th< 
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Luionary  enterprise,  this  might  not  have  been  practicable. 
t  home,  ignorance  and  misconception,  partialities  and 
repossessions  unmodified  by  experience,  greatly  prevailed  ; 
broad,  the  most  extravagant  jealousies  and  suspicions  on 
he  part  of  rulers  and  ruled,  as  to  the  motives,  designs,  and 
flails  of  missionaries.  Time,  with  its  corrective  processes, 
•IB  necessary  to  open  the  eyes,  and  conciliate  the  views  of 
lU  parties.  Years  have  now  rolled  their  course  ;  the  aspect 
rf  things  accordingly,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  is  wholly 
cUnged.  Tentative  experimental  efforts  without  number 
•w  on  record,  with  all  their  results  favourable  and  unfa- 
vourable. Initiatory,  elementary,  and  preparatory  labours, 
bave  advanced  so  far  as  to  admit  of  a  rapid  spring  upwards 
m  the  ascending  scale  of  operation.  What  might  have  been 
ntteriy  impracticable  a  century  ago,  may  now  be  the  demand 
of  leaaon  and  experience,  of  providence  and  the  very  nature 
of  things.  Instead  therefore  of  any  longer  vainly  striving 
to  Dear  at  home  such  numbers  as  may  directly  overspread 
^  land,  let  the  conductors  of  missions  furnish  a  few  cmi- 
**otly  qualified,  who  shall  on  the  spot  rear  up  those  who 
*D  most  efficiently  overspread  the  land.  Instead  of  expend- 
ing nearly  all  their  resources  on  the  education  and  equipment 
"  British  missionaries,  let  but  a  fraction  henceforward  be 
•upended  on  the  maintenance  of  a  few  superior  men  ;  and 
"^  greater  part  on  the  educating  and  supporting  of  native 
Wnnirers.  By  such  a  change  of  system,  the  progress  abroad 
•oald  in  the  end  be  vastly  accelerated ;  and  tenfold  more 
'W  work  performed  at  tenfold  less  expenditure  of  British 
'ves  and  British  resources. 

Such  a  scheme,  vigorously  carried  out,  would,  no  doubt, 
lose  a  considerable  revolution  in  the  present  system  of 
lissionary  operation  at  homo  and  abroad.  It  would  remove 
om  it  altogether  the  vague,  the  indefinite,  the  shadowy, 
le  mysterious.  It  would  gradually  reduce  the  whole  to 
ain,  intelligible  common  sense.  It  would  remove  the  false 
are  and  glitter  which  has  been  thrown  around  the  niission- 
•y  character.     It  would  dissolve  the  wild  and  airy  visions 

hich  hover  around  the  missionary  enterprise.     It  would 

z 
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prove  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  nations  to  be  a  workrf 
painstaking  hard-toiling  drudgery,— as  void  of  real  roumit, 
as  tlie  labour  of  excavating  and  reclaiming  the  dingy  reJai 
of  rags,  poverty,  and  infidelity,  which  flank  the  lanes,  alkji^ 
and  purlieus  of  our  overgrown  cities.  Cruel  disturber  !- 
may  some  respond,— Cruel  disturber,  to  disenchant  us  of  off 
glorious  dreams  !  We  cannot  help  it ;  our  only  reply  fl 
ever  be,— Better  far,  infinitely  better,  that  British  sentim* 
talists  should  be  deprived  of  their  regalements,  than  tU 
multitudes  of  the  heathen  should  continue  to  perish  ! 


To  the  general  scheme  now  advocated,  a  host  of  objectioBi 
will  be  started. 

By  some  it  will  be  said  that  this  is  to  send  forth  not  wit 
mnarie$  to  preael  the  Gofpel,  but  teachers  or  profemn  tf 
di$elpliM  the  j/ouny  in  class-rooms^  and  to  lecture  iu  the  Uk 
of  coUeqes.    The  insinuation  is,  either  that  the  preaching  of 
the  Word  is  hereby  neglects  or  disparaged ;  or  that  tke 
lattiT  office  is,  in  comparison  with  that  of  preaehinf',  alto- 
pther  inferior,  uudijrnified,  or  unproductive.    Strange  incon- 
si(l<Tation  ! — ineonceivable  absurdity  !    The  preaching  of  the 
(Jospel  neglected  or  disj)a raged  ! — when  the  main  ohjict  in 
vii'w  is  to  magnify  and  make  it  honourable,  by  raising  up 
inindreds  who  oni  pretich  It  trifh  the  nrcatest  effect ;  and  con- 
si  Mjuently,  with  the  most  chierina  prospect  of  t^^tentled  usefnlr 
uvM  !    As  well  might  he  be  said  to  neglect  and  disparage  legal 
]>Ieadings,  who  <levoted  his  life  to  the  (jualifying  of  hundreds 
whosi'  natural  endowni(»nts  might  enable  them  to  ])lead  ^ 
the  bar  more  successfully  than  himsi»lf.     As  well  might  h^ 
be  saiil  to  neglect  or  disparage  the  ministration  of  medica- 
ments to  the  sick,  the  wounded,  and  the  maimed,  who  ex- 
pen<i(Ml  his  energies  in  (jualifA-ing  hundreds  whose  physical 
and  other  ca])a(Mties  might  enabU?  them  to  supply  the  neceS" 
Kary  balm  more  effectually  than  himself.     To  talk  of  inferior 
or  (liminished  dignity, — even  if  the  charge  were  as  well  a^ 
it    i>*  ill   ftuindi'd,  -nmst  appear  unseemly  in   the  case  of 
thoM«  whoso  larg(»  pretensions  to  humility  would  lea<I  us  t^^ 
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Bct  that  they  were  prepared  to  act  as  *'  hewers  of  wood 
drawers  of  water^  in  the  house  of  their  God,  if  tliereby 
service  might  be  promoted,  and  His  glory  advanced, 
speech  about  unproductiveness  is  one  far  more  fit  for 
ilton^B  Paradise  of  Fools,*"  than  for  an  assembly  of  beings 
>wed  with  ordinary  reflection.     A  master-mechanist,  in- 
d  of  directly  plying  the  oar  to  save  from  the  raging 
ms  a  crew  of  shipwrecked  mariners,  builds  a  hundred 
boats,  and  instructs  thousands  how  to  guide  them  across 
angry  surges. — When  a  mighty  tempest  has  strewn  the 
re  with  stranded  navies,  and  numbers  have  been  rescued 
Q  a  watery  grave  by  these  life-boats,  so  buoyant  and  well- 
ined,  can  the  labours  of  the  mechanist  be  pronounced 
reductive  ?   Again,  an  engineer,  instead  of  directly  plying 
liydraulic  machine  to  quench  the  flames  of  a  blazing  edi- 
,  constructs  a  hundred  fire-engines,  and  initiates  thou- 
da  into  the  use  of  them. — When  a  conflagration,  which 
•eized  some  neighbouring  dwelling,  and  threatens  to 
Boe  whole  streets  to  ashes,  has  been  extinguished  by  these 
ines  skilfully  wrought,  can  the  labours  of  the  engineer  be 
I  to  be  unproductive  ?    Once  more,  suppose  war  to  be 
daimed  by  our  Sovereign,  and  all  loyal  subjects  to  be  sum- 
led  to  the  field.     The  strong  and  the  active  at  once  pre- 
I  themselves  to  serve  in  person.     Of  those  who  remain 
bd,  there  are  some  who  are  fired  with  the  martial  spirit ; 
r  heart  is  with  marching  armaments ;  their  conversation 
iihea  of  heroism, — ^though,  from  sundry  causes,  they  may 
ncapacitated  for  the  toils  and  fatigues  of  active  warfare, 
(hey  remain  idle  i     No  ;  they  stir  up  their  neighbours. 
J  infuse   the  spirit  of  patriotism  into  their  sluggish 
nns.     They  accustom  their  ears  to  tales  of  noble  daring. 
f  enkindle  the  flame  of  generous  emulation.     They  pro- 
the  weapons,  and  show  how  these  are  to  be  wielded. 
f  inculcate  all  the  lessons  of  the  military  art.     They 
tnate  the  inexperienced  to  the  evolutions  of  the  field, — 
stratagems  in  attack, — the  dispositions  in  the  camp.    In 
»rd,  by  their  appeals,  their  teaching,  and  their  resistless 
gy,  they  raise  up  and  equip  hundreds  of  warriors,  who 
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otlierwiie  irould  ham  hggnil  baluad,  m  idle  and 
looiigefa.  TheiebeeoiBethefloivittrofdieamj.  Oftte 
ber,  many  ^siiiigiinh  thfunhetg    eome  at  the  liead  of 
talioiiB  enteriiig  beneged  eitiea»— oihen  aa 
thefiddof  glofyandoftrimiplL.    We  aak,  have  the 
of  thoae  Tetefana  who  reand  andi »  heat  of  eonqaenf 
rion  been  nnproduotife!    Oil  the  eonfcnury,  have  thij 
been  the  beet  frienda  of  their  kiqg^ — thebeiat 
their  eoontry !    Have  thej  not  done  »  hmdredfoU 
than  othen,  by  the  oonrae  they  have  adopted !    Had 
mahed  on  to  the  field  in  penon,  they  nqght  have 
their  devotion  to  their  eoontry^a  eaaae ;  bnt  would  thej 
helped  ao  easentiaDy  in  aaving  the  kiiig*a  throne,  or  it: 
fending  their  fdlow^tiaena  !   They  nii|[[^taoon  have 
and  if  ao,  vriiat  woold  their  death  be,  but  an  idle  mart; 
By  retaining  a  fixed  podtion,  they  raiaed  np  .thoae  iHm> 
their  oonntiy  and  thdr  king.  Deny  them  the  title  of 
if  yon  vrill; — ^were  they  not  above  the  rank  of  eomnim 
diers  or  oommon  oommandera !  By  fiffealing, aa  it  were, 
bonds  of  heroes,  did  they  not  achieve  the  aervice  of 
warriors !    How  applicable  the  whole  of  this  represen 
to  the  case  of  missions !     Millions  are  stranded  on  the  shfli* 
of  an  unprovided-for  eternity — ^millions  are  exposed  to  th 
flames  of  an  eternal  burning ; — and  if  a  man,  instead  of  go^C 
forth  single-handed  to  their  rescue,  employs  himself  in  quifr 
fying  hundreds,  each  of  whom  may  be  more  likely  to  deBi*  -. 
tlian  himself, — ^must  his  labours  be  stigmatized  as  unproda'' 
five,   merely   because  these   labours  are   manifested  calf 
through  an  intermediate^  though  vastly  multiplied  agenej*  . 
Again,  the  nations  are  in  rebellion  against  the  Lord  andBi' 
Anointed.     The  Captain  of  Jehovah^s  hosts  summons  tf^ 
hatth^     All  the  faithful  are  roused.     Numbers  rush  totti0 
Kt'ld.    Many  are  disabled  for  efficient  active  service ;  bottle 
fin\  t  ho  energy,  the  skill,  and  the  science,  have  not  1^ 
them.    They  n^solve,  therefore,  to  raise  up  and  equip  an  h^ 
i\{  iH>hli<'rs,  wlio  by  wielding  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  ef^ 
tuallv  subjugfttt^  the  whole  land.     Gall  not  these  menH^ 
HionarieM  or  pn»achers,  if  you  will.     Are  they  not  more  tb**^ 
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linary  preachers, — ^more  than  ordinary  missionaries  ?  Are 
ey  not  entitled  to  the  designation  of  arch-preachers — arch- 
iwionaries  i  If  instead  of  serving  in  person,  they  have,  by 
neir  presence  and  tuition,  summoned  into  existence  more 
Ma  a  hundredfold  their  own  number  of  soldiers  and  captains, 
we  their  labours  been  unproductive  in  farthering  the  sacred 
wme  of  missions — the  glory  of  Qod — the  welfare  of  lost  souls. 

Bat  though  all  were  to  proceed  to  the  field,  primarily  to 
M  engaged  in  the  great  work  of  rearing  native  missionaries, 
t  does  not  follow  that  all  must  be  exclusively  so  engaged, 
»  my  one  of  them  by  necessity  permanently  so.  They  may 
■each  to  the  classes  of  preparandi  every  day ;  they  may 
Mch  to  other  audiences  as  often  as  they  list ;  they  may  en- 
|ige  in  all  the  miscellaneous  business  necessary  to  the  pros- 
writy  of  the  mission.  And  if,  after  being  gradually  inured 
so  the  climate,  habituated  to  the  use  of  the  languages  and 
the  unges  of  the  people,  any  one  should  exhibit  the  decided 
pndileetion,  and  the  requisite  qualifications,  bodily  and  men- 
kil)  he  might  be  separated  entirely  for  native  preaching.  His 
phoe  as  preceptor  in  the  mission  institution  might  be  sup- 
plied by  one  less  experienced  in  the  peculiarities,  or  less 
kvimred  by  the  necessary  endowments  for  general  discursive 
■rtive  work.  Or  if  one  showed  the  activity  and  tact,  the 
BQBciliation  and  love  and  spirit  of  governance,  he  might  be 
Wparated  as  superintendent  of  a  circle  of  stations,  amongst 
>hidi  he  might  constantly  itinerate,  exercising  an  inspection 
'verthem — confirming,  inspiring,  strengthening,  and  cherish- 
■Bg  the  churches.  Or,  if  one  had  an  aptitude  and  taste  for 
luiguage  and  criticism,  he  might  be  entirely  set  apart  for  con- 
beting  the  work  of  translations.  And  so  with  every  other 
'ODoeivable  office.  In  fact,  such  a  scheme  would  be  a  nursery 
^training  all  Europeans,  gifted  with  the  natural  capacities, 
^  ^igage  directly  in  native  preaching,  superintendence, 
'(nslation,  or  any  other  office  for  which  their  respective 
Hewers  and  acquisitions  best  fitted  them.  By  such  division 
'labour,  what  a  saving  of  time  and  money — what  preven- 
•lon  of  disappointment  and  heartbreaking ! 

In  this  way,  also,  we  might  expect  the  occasional  services 
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of  int-n  in  thu  heathen  field,  at  presenl  ahuost  bj  p 
nwvMty  prfi't'Dted.  Mon  of  loDg  standing  and  exp 
would  he  bent  to  act  ae  auporinteadenta  and  rai^ere 
eitniartt-K.  Hut  the«G  might  be  the  worst  fitted 
labourn  and  expoauren  of  direct  preaching  in  the 
tongues.  At  present,  all  are  expected  to  leam  livi 
guagoB,  Bubuiit  to  infinite  toils  and  personal  hardships 
when  men  pass  oonsiderahly  the  age  of  puberty,  theii 
dual  and  social  habits  are  formed  and  fixed ;  their  oi 
speech  become  rigid ;  the  frame  less  elastic ; — and  alt 
they  may  conscientiously  feel  that  it  amounts  to  a  ) 
impoMibility  that  they  cau  ever  thoroughly  master 
tongues,  or  bear  up  under  the  rocking  of  aocumulatei 
Thus,  even  though  our  most  celebrated  divjnos  were 
willing,  we  could  not  expect  them  to  excel  in  direct 
ing  to  the  natives.  We  could  scarcely  imagine  aa; 
the  patriarchs  of  our  British  churches,  preaching 
gali,  or  Mahratta,  or  Tamul,  or  Sanskrit !  In  fact,  t 
and  present  system  of  missions,  almost  of  necessity, 
ed  from  the  field  all  such  men, — almost  of  neeessit; 
the  entire  burden  on  the  young  and  inexperienced.  Tl 
was  sent  to  wield  the  sword  of  a  giant ; — mere  st: 
were  oommissioned  to  hear  the  armour  of  Saul, — st 
who  nerer  had  it  in  thoir  power  to  certify  their  poi 
of  the  extraordinary  faith  which  might  cause  their  stt 
fliing  to  prove  an  equal  match  for  the  mighty  and  v 
powers  of  heathenism.  Hence,  one  of  the  reasons  wh 
ore  so  many  labourers  in  the  foreign  field  with  hand 
ing  down,  knees  feeble,  and  feet  lame, — with  littlf 
cheering  progress  \  According  to  the  other  ^stem, 
there  to  prevent  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  oar 
gians  from  going  forth  themselves  into  the  miasionar 
All  the  instructions,  in  the  more  advanced  olasw 
mission  institution,  being  conveyed  through  the  mei 
English,  our  most  renowned  teachers  and  lecturen 
be  transferred  from  their  charges  and  lectureships  a 
to  a  foreign  station — and  instantly  on  their  hmdin 
might  commence  active  exertion,  and  devote  to  the  I 
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rieheB  of  their  experience,  the  flower  of  their  graces,  and 
ezoellenoy  of  their  strength. 


Many,  fired  with  the  glowing  record  of  primitive  times, 
lot  brook  the  tame  common-place  and  dull  monotony 
'the  scheme  proposed — cannot  brook  its  noiseless  bcgin- 
j,  and  gradual  and  for  many  years  almost  imperceptible 
fjpbiriopement.     Their  minds  are  borne  along  by  vivid  re- 
>ninceB  of  the  time  when  thousands  were  converted  in 
day.    Regarding  every  missionary  as  a  successor  of  St 
thef  mil  not  be  satisfied  unless  it  can  be  reported  thai, 
he  stands  up  in  the  presence  of  heathen  multitudes^ 
at  once  surrender  the  prejudices  of  ages ;  and  in  a 
i4^  tuimfirom  dumb  idols  to  serve  the  limng  God.     Even  where 
;  ttoeare  no  such  extravagant  hopes,  there  are  degrees  of  ex- 
PBetation — more  or  less  undefined — ^which  hover  around  the 
Usk  of  the  marvellous,  and  crave  for  fresh  fuel  of  excite- 
■ttt  in  the  interesting,  the  striking,  and  the  extraordinary. 
These,  however,  entirely  overlook  one  grand  peculiarity 
iitlie  history  of  Creation  and  Bedemption.     Between  the 
Brine  procedure  at  the  two  great  eras,  when  the  Creative 
iid  Bedemptive  acts  were  put  forth,  there  is  a  striking 
ttilogy.     Both  were  seasons  when  antecedence  was  vio- 
hitly  broken  in  upon.    Both  were  seasons  when  all  agency 
iBQBt  be  supernatural.     At  the  time  when  all  things  were 
^Woessively  summoned  from  the  womb  of  nothing,  every  act 
^U  a  stupendous  miracle.     To  magnify  the  wonders  of 
^xiQiipotent  power,  all  the  constituents  of  elementary  nature 
*^  at  once  created — then  separated  into  parts,  or  variously 
combined  into  all  the  forms,  organized  or  unorganized,  which 
^^<*nstitute  the  universe.     From  the  fish  of  the  sea,  the  fowl 
^  the  air,  the  beast  of  the  field,  and  creeping  thing  that 
^t^eepeth  npon  the  earth,  up  to  nuin,  the  lord  of  creation 
***^  were  produced  at  once  in  their  mature  and  perfect 
*^.     God  thereby  proved  what  omnipotence  could  do ; 
^  that,  if  He  so  willed  it.  He  could,  by  a  sucisession 
^creative  acts,  perpetuate  a  successive  race  of  creatures — 


No :  He  appointed  lawB  of  propagation,  growth,  and 
raoence.  And  henceforth,  all  creatures  were  to  n 
and  replenish  the  earth  agreeably  to  these  ordinary  I 

So  at  the  time  when  the  great  work  of  redemfition 
conBummated. — ^It  waa  a  seaBon  when  heaven  was  la«i«ll' 
supernatural  agency.     The  coming  forth  of  the  eter[ial 
to  tabernacle  for  a  season,  in  human  form,  on  -.i  ^yA  f 
humble,  and  among  a  race  so  guilty  and  depras.d   »:i    ii-l! 
the  miracle  of  miracleB — to  which  there  ianothiiiiri-iiiiiui^"' 
second  in  the  annals  of  eternity.     After  this,  t'vtry  iniridl 
— the  creation  of  a  world,  or  ita  annihilation — must  off 
into    comparative    insignificance.       How  much   more  aD"^ 
miracles  as  healing  the  eick,  or  raising  the  dead,  or  stillBl 
the  stormy  waves  I      And  when  the  great  work  wa«  finisfcrf- 
it  plesaed  the  Lord  to  display  the  \vonders  of  omnipoW  ' 
graoe.     The  heavens  were  opened;  the  Spirit  descendsdil,! 
t>ie  plenitude  of  hia  influencea.     Around  the  hvade  of  th>  i 
Apostolic  band.  He  appeared  in  the  visible  mauifestulioni^ 
eleven  tongues  of  fire.      Emblems  divinely  significant  t" 
Tontiurt,  to  indicate  tlieir  future  office,  tliat  of  proclaimii^ 
the  great  salvation ; — down,  to  mark  out  the  division  ao^ 
distribution  of  speech  into  divers  languagea,  in  all  of  vriw^ 
the;  were  to  make  known  the  ^ad  tidings  ; — o/*.^,  to  sho* 
that  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  aeoompanying  their  preaek' 
ing,  would  ooDSume  and  devour  like  stubble  eveiy  oppoiinf 
obstacle  presented  by  sin,  or  Satan,  or  the  woHd.     Who* 
after  this  baptism  of  the  Holy  G^host  and  of  fir«,  Peter  atoo^ 
forth  in  the  midst  of  his  countrymen,  and  preached  Jtt^ 
of  Nazareth,  whom  by  wicked  bands  they  slew,  the  heaW 
opened  a  second  time,  and  thousands  were  new  bom,  •>* 
attuned  "  to  the  stature  of  perfect  men  in  Christ  JesatT 

Jehovah  thereby  proved  what  onmipotent  grace  could  ifi 
and  that  if  He  willed  it,  He  could  by  an  instantaneous  ope^ 
tioD,  perpetuate  a  auooeasive  race  of  perfect  sainta.  But  £ 
did  not  will  so  to  act.  Aa  in  the  case  of  natural  propagatic 
and  suoeessioD,  so  here.    To  AdMn  and  his  seed,  God  wi< 
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'  Bdnltiply  and  replenish  the  earth.""    To  the  second  Adam 

kiid  His  seed  was  the  like  commission  intrusted,  to  multiply 

md  replenish  the  earth  with  a  spiritual  progeny.     In  the  lat- 

oaae,  as  in  the  former,  laws  of  growth  and  developement 

appointed.     And  by  the  employment  of  such  ordinary 

alone,  have  we  now  any  title  to  expect  the  divine 

lAoising.     We  might  wish,  that  at  the  sound  of  our  voice, 

Hie  fortresses  of  Paganism  might  fall,  as  did  the  walls  of 

Ik  fenced  cities  of  Palestine,  before  the  blast  of  the  trum- 

(  fet    But  if  the  Lord  has  willed  otherwise,  what  remains 

Wt  that  we  should  resort  to  the  more  tedious,  laborious, 

-SMdJess  brilliant  process  of  besieging  and  sapping.     We 

Bay  dislike  the  toil  and  the  painstaking  and  the  drudgery 

if  sU  this.     We  may  conceive  that  this  step  and  tliat  in  the 

kag  dow  process  must  be  beneath  our  dignity.     But  what 

Uy  all  this  prove  except  inward  pride  and  rebelliousness 

■gttttt  God !     It  would  indeed  place  us  on  a  loftier  emi- 

Mnoe  if,  whenever  we  raised  our  voice,  multitudes  repented 

ud  were  baptized.     But  if  the  Lord  has  decreed  that  we 

dioald  now  resort  to  the  more  toilsome  process  of  expending 

TWi  in  teaching,  catechising,  and  preaching, — reiterating 

m^  and  again  our  expositions  and  exhortations,  adding 

"B6  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept,  here  a  little  and 

''iwe  a  little : — if  He  has  decreed  tliat  only  as  the  result  of 

•ch  humble  persevering  labours,  need  we  in  general  expect 

*alB  to  be  converted ;  and  if  we  refuse  so  to  act  as  the 

I<Ard  hath  appointed,  what  is  this  but  to  murmur  impiously 

^  His  dispensations — and,  madly  resolving  that  our  own 

^y  and  not  His  must  be  taken,  impatiently  to  fret  if, 

d«ipiging  His,  and  adopting  our  own,  we  fail  of  the  expected 

■'iccess !     A  proprietor  has  a  field  to  be  cultivated ;    the 

''^  difficult  part  of  it  he  instantly  and  with  ease  upturns 

V  means  of  some  new  and  extraordinary  instrument  of  lius- 

'^dry.     He  commands  his  servants  to  go  and  cultivate  the 

'^mainder.      No,  say  they,  not  unless  you  give  us  your 

^  and  extraordinary  instrument ;  by  which  we  can  soon 

^^  the  work  with  ease  to  ourselves,  and  eclat  from  our 

^^hbours.     No,  replies  the  master,  such  an  instrument  is 


ri- 
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r.:-  Ir.jvr  r.-^^^Si^arT :  hrrv  i<  an  ample  supply  of  ordinair 
iiiii'Ird-rr.:.*.  ^V:':h  th«ese  t.>u  mu$t  now  labour.  1  do  not 
-\r-r»':  :ha:  you  «-iI!  mak-  the  same  rapiil  progress  asifyoi 
w'ir!  i-.'i  :h-  r.  re  j---wrrfiil  ..njine :  but  be  diligent  in  the 
i:«e  of  :h-  nvcr.*  rut  within  v.-ur  reaoh.  and  the  end  invief 
will  I-  fullv  a::ain--i.  an!  1  *hall  K*  satined.  If. after thU( 
the  «»n:ir.:<  refi:«»-.  are  thev  not  rel»eIlious  sen'antsJ 

In  lik-  Ti-Lnr*-  r.  if  after  a  5ea««>n  of  supernatural  agency 
»h:oh  wA*  expr*«*iy  .le*iiTi»>i  t"  !»  temf»orary,  God.  in  Hi 
W'/r  1  nni  Pr  vi  hr.?-.  hn<  te<tifie*l  that  for  the  future  anet 
an  i  .7  iinrkr%'  seri*  *  ^'f  mean*  was  to  be  appointed: — ^ifHe 
in  effeyrt  has  <aid  to  His  servant*.  In  future  vou  must  woik 
bv  onlinarv  means : — and  if  thev  in  substance  bv  their  cofr 
iluot  reply.  No  :   L«?rd.  we  w-iU  not  work  unless  Thou  exhibit 
thv  ex:ra'.T'iinar}- : — what  is  thi*-  but  fighting  against  God! 
If.  on  the  other  hand.  aft<.-r  soannine  the  decisions  of  GoJ* 
W.^ril.  the  anal«>i:v  of  Providence,  and  the  Inston*  of  th* 
Church,  we  res«.dve  to  adopt  and  institute  those  ordinafj 
rai-ans  which  have  been  substituted  instead  of  the  extract 
'lin;iry  : — if.  in-st-ad  of  insistinir  on  one  only  method  of  pro 
••vir.r- — th.it   of  a'lilressini'  a  multitude  in  a  s».t  fonn  o 
^Y'  •  '.'li.  aivi  t.xj-  otint:  thcivfn'iii  su«Klen  miraculous  conver 
>  1 1;^  n  <  ; I !?  ^ ' '  # •  ■ :' •  —  w ». ■  r»  >«:•  1  v c  o!i  Oi  rf u 1 1  v  t  •  >  1  n  •  t  :i  kt  *  ou  I'sol voi 

m 

t»  .-ill  ili't*.  Ill-  nsuri-  wliii.'h  the  Lord  himself  hath  appointe*:^ 
riii'i  M- s<.  «1.  i-an  such  r»"««.«Iuii«^n  !•♦•  ju>tlv  stiirmatized  asfl 
>liLr]itiii:r  ••t"  His  h^ly  will'  Rather,  will  it  not  prove  tha^ 
thost'  \\\\r\  adopt  it  are  the  mo<t  loyal  of  subjects  who  ear- 
nestly desirr  to  manifest  tlu-ir  faith  in  the  divine  promises 
— their  resignation  to  the  divine  will. — their  absolute  sub 
mission  to  tlie  divine  sovereiimtv  i 

Connected  with  this  viewof  the  suhject.  there  arises  anoth^ 
considenition  of  vast  practical  moment.  In  the  case  of  th 
Jews  and  ntiirhbouringOentiles.at  the  beginning  of  the  Chrij 
tian  era,  therr  was  hw^o  I'V'pff rut nn/  woi*k.  The  former,  i 
particular,  werr  disciplined  by  typical  ordinances  and  expres 
prophecies, — by  ])reliminary  reflections  and  long-cherishe 
liopes  of  a  coming  Deliverer.  Were  not  the  Gentiles  a 
the  same  time  prepared  for  change  '     Was  there  not  a  con 
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stant  and  universal  expectation  I    Did  not  the  Prince  of 

Unman  Poets  celebrate  by  anticipation  the  glories  of  a  new 

«ge!    The  preparatory  processes  whicli  paved  the  way  for 

the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  are  matters  of 

indisputable  historic  record.     The  pretensions  of  the  Popes 

tD  the  thrones  and  kingdoms  of  Christendom — pretensions 

Mutantly  swelling  in  insolent  audacity — sowed  the  seeds  of 

inpfttienoe  and  revolt  in  the  bosom  of  Princes.     The  exor- 

Vtant  avarice  and  shameless  profligacies  of  the  members 

tf  the  hierarchy  had  widely  created  a  lurking  hatred  and 

flontempt.     The  monstrous  height  to  which  the  system  of 

'eowls,  hoods,  and  habits — reliques,  beads,  indulgencies,  dis- 

pmea,  pardons,  bulls,^ — had  been  carried,  awakened  a  senti- 

ttnt  of  secret  but  very  general  indignation.     The  discovery 

rf  anew  world,  the  opening  up  of  a  passage  to  India,  with 

Ae  mtensely  cherished  hopes  of  advantage  in  commercial 

enterprise,  united  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  mind,  and  to 

enlujge  that  narrow  circle  of  thought  within  which,  for  ages, 

rt  liad  vegetated.     But  by  far  the  most  decisive  denouement 

rf  a  preparatory  nature,  was  the  revival  of  ancient  literature. 

w  Popish  system  was  propped  up  by  falsified  history  and 

S^ciyphal  legends,  a  perverted  logic  and  a  corrupt  philo- 

*phy.    To  maintain  such  an  edifice  in  its  intefjrify,  there 

^''^  be  ignorance  at  once  profound  and  universal.     Hence 

toe  reason  why  not  only  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  but 

«^  study  of  all  ancient  authors  whatsoever,  was  perempto- 

^J  proscribed.     At  length,  however,  the  capture  of  Con- 

^'taatinople  by  the  Turks  drove  a  host  of  learned  fugitives 

^to  Italy.     These  introduced  along  with  themselves  the 

'^^mgs  of  the  master  spirits  of  ancient  Greece.     Wearied 

^•^d  worn  out  by  the  interminable  monotony  of  scholas- 

^cism, — with  its  quiddities,  entities,  essences,  and  h.xccei- 

^^^ — ^many  of  the  generous  youth  of  noble  blood  eagerly 

^^ook    themselves    to    the    original    springs    of    Grecian 

history,  poetry,  and  philosophy.     The  sound  of  the  new 

^^nirements    penetrated    the    scholastic    institutions    of 

^ber,  thoughtful,  inquisitive  Germany;  and  numbers  issued 

Whence  to  drink  at  the  pure  Castalian  fount  which  had  been 
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Opened  in  Southern  Italy.  What  was  the  result !  A  frw, 
open,  and  manly  spirit  of  inquiry  was  infuaed.  Tlie  tabw 
of  Buperstition  and  scfaulasticisui,  in  which  the  soul  li&dfx 
n^es  hoen  imprisoned,  received  a  violent  shock.  Numbsn 
now  dan'd  lo  think  for  thomaclvos,  and  give  full  licensB  W 
the  expression  of  their  Bentimcnts.  The  powers  of  enw, 
ularmeil  at  the  dawning  intelligence,  denounced  tht 
learning  as  heretical,  and  its  lending  promoters  as  hens- 
nrchs.  The  decision  of  the  mendicant  monk  accurately  tvp- 
Bed  the  spirit  of  Catholicism  at  largo.  '■  They  have,"  aai*  I 
he,  "  invented  a  new  language,  which  they  call  Greek.  Ym  [ 
must  be  carefully  on  your  guard  against  it;  it  is  the  niotlw 
of  all  here«y.  I  observe  in  the  hands  of  many  persow,* 
book  written  in  that  language,  and  which  they  call  the  Ne" 
TeHtameiit.  It  is  a  book  full  of  daggers  and  poison.  Ai  W 
the  Hebrew,  my  dear  brethren,  it  is  certain  that  all  tho* 
who  learn  it,  instantaneously  become  Jews.*"  Still  the  nW 
learning  grow  in  favour  with  an  increasing  number  of  li"" 
academical  youth  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  Exasperate^ 
hy  its  growing  success,  the  champions  of  the  reign  of  ignO" 
ranee  and  barhariism — pope  and  eardinals,  bishops  and  chap 
ters,  monks  and  abbota,  metaphysiciuiB  and  theologiana^ 
all  united  as  one  man  to  annihilate  by  anathemas  and  p^ 
secution,  the  apostles  and  omissaiies  of  the  new  illuminatitf* 
At  the  head  of  the  latter  were  placed  by  universal  coos^^ 
the  celebrated  Erasmus  and  Beuohlin, — the  latter  of  whom 
from  his  profound  learning,  was  denominated  "  a  miradeo 
erudition,"  the  very  "  phoenix  of  letters."  Around  thew* 
leaders,  rallied  the  friends  of  literature,  not  only  in  Qermii^ 
but  in  Italy,  Holland,  France,  England,  and  other  ooi* 
tries.  There  were  thus  arrayed  against  each  other  two  gi*** 
confederated  hosts, — the  friends  of  ignorance  and  tyrool' 
and  the  friends  of  light  and  liberty.  It  was  no  longoT 
private  or  a  personal  struggle.  It  was  a  contest  of  prindpi 
and  opinion — a  collision  not  of  physical,  but  of  intelleotui 
and  moral  energies — a  hostile  encounter  between  the  hou 
genius  of  the  dark  ages  and  the  youthful  spirit  of  modtt 
iUumination ;  towards  which  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  wei 
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fcreibly  drawn.    The  mutual  shocks  which  ensued,  tended  to 
agitate  the  stagnant  marshes  of  prescriptive  ignorance  and 
L  anperstition,  with  the  violence  of  a  tempest.     When  multi- 
tudes were  thus  aroused  and  prepared  for  decisive  change, 
liDther  suddenly  appeared  on  the  field  of  battle.     Anned 
irith  the  panoply  of  all  learning,  human  and  divine, — ^blessed 
^th  the  light,  and  fortified  by  the  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
k  it  once  withdrew  the  allies  from  their  fierce  and  baffling 
vvfare  among  the  outworks ; — ^and  by  directing  the  com- 
Vned  attack  against  the  very  foundation-stone  of  Gatholi- 
MD,  which  is  laid  on  the  rock  of  self-righteousness,  he 
ipeedily  converted  the  literary  into  a  religious  reformation. 
HcDoe  the  significance  of  the  current  saying  among  the  Bo- 
■uiists  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  *'*'  Erasmus  laid  the 
egg  which  Luther  only  hatched.'*^    Hence  the  famous  admis- 
Bon  of  Luther  himself  in  an  epistle  to  Rcuchlin,  that  ho  (viz. 
I*tlier)  "  had  only  followed  in  his  (Rouchlin^s)  steps — had 
onlj  eonsummated  his  (Reuchlin'*8)  victory  in  breaking  the 
teeth  of  the  Behemoth.'' 

Judging  from  these  and  other  similar  analogies,  must  we 

**  naturally  expect  a  process  of  j)reparation  in  a  country 

"ke  India  ?     And  what  mightier  engine  of  preparation  can 

toerebe  than  an  enlarged  system  of  Christian  education 

''^ituted  specially  to  rear  teachers  and  preachers  ?     By  it 

^  abominations  of  idolatry  must  be  consumed ;  and  the 

'^btilties  of  Pantheism  must  be  identified  with  the  age  of 

P^tmmptuous  ignorance.     The  minds  of  hundreds  and  thou- 

^^ds  will  be  surcharged  with  the  elements  of  change.    Even 

^**^lien  no  direct  conversion  ensues,  much  of  the  spirit  and 

^uences  of  Christianity  will  cleave  to  the  rightly  educated 

^tmth,  whatever  may  be  their  future  situation  in  life.     The 

^^^hristian  teacher,  remarks  a  respected  fellow-labourer,*  with 

^^ual  effect  and  truth,  "  elevates  the  intellect ;  but  he  also 

directs  it  aright.    The  Dagon  of  idolatry  falls  prostrate  be- 

^t)re  him  ;  but  the  temple  is  not  left  empty  ;  it  is  filled  with 

tihe  ark  of  the  Lord.     The  religious  feeling,  the  conscience, 

the  sense  of  accountability  are  not  unsettled  or  destroyed. 

•  Rev.  Mr  M'Kav. 
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They  acquire  new  force ;  they  are  enlightened,  purified,  and 
renewed.     The  man  may  defy  them  or  flee  from  their  voice; 
but  he  floes  with  the  arrow  in  his  side.     The  words  of  tb 
Grospol  are  like  nails  fastened  in  a  sure  place ;  and  the  mtt 
who  has  once  listened  to  them,  is  ever  after  constrained  by  tb 
irresistible  force  of  truth  to  judge  every  action  by  the  Goefi 
standard.     Thus  far  at  least  we  must  succeed.    The  spirit  of 
God  converts  the  soul ;  and  we  trust  it  will  not  be  withheld 
from  us : — while  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
I'very  youths  educated  in  our  schools^  leaves  them  tcith  the  law  ^ 
Christ  written  upon  his  conscience^  and  a  ielief  in  the  trutk^ 
Christ  sealed  deep  in  his  convictians.'^   Well  has  it  been  added, 
that  ''  the  school  prepares  an  audience  for  the  preacher.   A 
mind  brutalized  by  idolatry,  and  a  conscience  perverted, 
almost  blinded  by  a  false  standard,  are  not  the  soil  in  whidi 
the  seed  is  best  fitted  to  take  root.    But  by  enlightening  the 
intellect  and  moral  sense,  a  larger  door  of  entrance  is  opened 
for  the  arrows  of  the  Spirit ;  and  a  class  of  hearers  is  pro- 
vided, differing  but  by  hairVbreadth  from  a  nominally  Chris- 
tian audience.     The  most  advanced  pupils  may  not  only 
be  diligont  students  in  their  respective  classes,  but  regular 
attendants  on  the  formal  and  direct  preachings  of  the  Word 
ill  another  (lepartiiieiit  of  the  mission.     So  that  teaching 
not  only  prepares  for  preaching,  but  the  two  may  go  hand 
and  IkukI."    Hundreds  and  thousands, — constantly  leaving  a 
superior  institution  after  having  attained  to  years  of  man- 
hood, and  occupying  every  office  and  profession  through  the 
various  gradi^s  of  society, — become,  from  their  superior  intel- 
ligence, tlie  guides  and  leaders  of  their  countrymen.     Even 
though  unbaptized,  such  <lisimprisoned  spirits  must  every 
where  constitute  a  class  of  hearers  of  the  Word  as  different 
from  their  idolatrous  countrymen,  as  the  most  respectable 
an<l  attentive  of  baptized  but  unconverted  church-members 
in  a  Christian  land.     What  a  glimpse  docs  this  view  afford 
of  the  \vi(h'-spreading  pn^paration  for  the  '*  set  time"'"*  of  the 
expec^ted  crisis  !      Verily,  it  is  a  grand  and  solemn  view  of 
tli(>  subject  ;  however  it  may  mar  the  immediate  anticipa- 
tions of  the  over-sanguine  ! 
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While  we  hold  that  the  oonversion  of  the  nations  must 
>  acknowledged  to  be  the  work  of  God,  we  know  that  pre- 
■xatoTy  methods  have  always  been  employed,  though  these 
b^e  not  been  the  same  in  all  ages,  or  in  all  countries.  In 
me  parts  of  the  world,  the  general  or  national  adoption  of 
iristianity  has  resulted  from  a  process  far  too  slow^  and 
perceptible  to  be  characterised  as  revolutionary.  One 
dividual,  or  one  family  after  another,  has  been  added  to  the 
Iherenis  of  the  new  faith,  till  at  length,  after  the  lapse  of 
lany  years,  or  it  may  be,  of  ages,  the  whole  nation  has  be- 
ame  obedient  to  the  truth.  This  was  the  case  in  many  of 
be  northern  kingdoms  of  Europe,  in  their  translation  from 
Paganism  to  the  profession  of  Christianity.  In  other  parts 
if  the  world,  a  work  of  preparation  has  long  been  conduct- 
Bd,  by  greatly  diversified  attempts  to  disseminate  Christian 
bumledge,  before  scarcely  one  individual  could  be  said  to 
he  really  converted.  And  when  the  preparatory  work  has 
leen  accomplished,  and  the  time  appointed  has  arrived,  the 
Lord  has  made  bare  his  holy  arm,  and  wrought  mightily 
n  the  hearts  of  thousands, — leading  them  in  multitudes 
to  renounce  their  idols  and  their  "  lying  vanities,'^ — so 
that  it  might  truly  be  said  that  '^  a  nation  has  been  bom 
haday.^  Such  was  the  case  in  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
He  hitter  method  would  appear  to  be  that  which  an  all- 
^ke  Providence  has  ordained  to  be  pursued,  at  least  in 
^■astern  India.  For  though  missionaries  have  toiled  and 
Jaboured  incessantly  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  yet  they 
have  comparatively  but  few  of  even  individual  conversions  to 
'ecord.  Must  we  then  regard  the  prodigious  exertions  of 
the  hust  forty  years  as  made  in  vain  ?  By  no  means.  They 
have  tended,  in  different  degrees,  to  prepare  the  people  at 
•Wgo  for  the  general  ultimate  reception  of  Christianity. 
And  though  the  visible  progress  may  not  equal  the  ardent 
wishes  of  any,  yet  the  latent  progress,  to  the  shrewdly  obser- 
vant eye,  (ar  exceeds  the  measure  which  the  cold  incredulity, 
t)r  stinted  charity,  or  conceited  ignorance  of  many,  will 
illow  them  to  concede. 
Let  these  exertions,  therefore,  be  continued,  augmented. 
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enhanced.     Let  the  Gospel  be  boldly  preached  by  all  wioM 
really  qtMlified^  whether  possessing  the  sable  countenance  of  | 
the  African,  the  olive  complexion  of  the  Hindu,  or  the  rud(^ 
hue  of  the  Briton, — and  though  direct  results  may  not  »• 
mediately  ensue,  such  preaching  perseveringly  carried  oii 
in  fixed  localities,  must  leave  behind  it  a  spiritual  savoo;! 
which  may  be  turned  to  account  even  after  the  silent  lapiij 
of  years.     Let  the  attempts  to  furnish  correct  translationi 
of  the  Scriptures  and  other  useful  works,  be  wisely  prosecuted 
with  unceasing  vigour.     Let  copies  of  the  Scriptures  aad 
Tracts  be  extensively  distributed  wherever  favourable  op* 
ings  are  presented,  and  especially  in  the  wake  of  an  onlf 
preached  Gospel : — Above  all,  let  seminaries  of  instructio 
of  <liiferent  grades,  from  the  elementary  school  to  the  col- 
legiate institution,  be  established  and  vigorously  upheld,- 
rearing  teachers  and  preachers  of  the  everlasting  GospA 
and  sending  forth  streams  of  quickening  influences  throagk 
the  channel  of  a  thousand  disenthralled  spirits : — Let  theie ,] 
preparatorj'processes  be  strenuously  persevered  in;  andthew 
must,  under  the  divine  blessing,  ensue  a  universal  diffusion  of 
the  elements  of  Chriytian  truth,  and  the  voluntary  as  well  a* 
involuntary  practical  observance  of  many  of  tlie  principle* 
of  the  Christian  Faith.     Judfrinjx  from  the  finaloirv  of  God* 
(healings  in  times  past,  this  universal  diffusion  of  Christian 
kno^vlodL^^  with  a  partial  conformity  to  Christian  pradicf- 
must  soon  be  followed  by  the  total  overthrow  of  error,  and 
tht*  final  establishment  of  truth.     Meanwhile,  during  the 
transition  process,  one  and  another  isolated  individual  willb^ 
atlded  to  the  Church.    It  niav  be,  also,  that  one  and  anothe^ 
isolated  village  will  throw  off  the  yoke;  and  nominally,  at  least -» 
profess  the  faith  of  Jtjsus.    AH  this  will  tend  to  animate  the 
courage  of  labourers  to  persevere,  by  furnishing  them  with 
partial  specimens, — a  sort  of  first-fruits  of  the  ripening  har- 
vest .    When  all  the  preparations  have  been  completed — when 
all  things  are  ripe  for  explosion — some  unforeseen  event,  too 
trivial  to  present  itself  beforehand  to  the  most  imaginative 
speculatist,  may  operate  as  a  match  set  to  the  train.     Some 
Indian  Tetzcl  may  preach  u|)  one  or  oth(^r  of  the  worst  ex- 
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kTSgances  of  Brahmanism.     Some  Indian  Luther  may  be 
to  give  expression  to  the  sentiments  that  have  long 
aeoretly,  though  it  may  be  vaguely,  indefinitely,  waver- 
i^^y,  cherished  in  the  bosoms  of  thousands.    Whole  districts 
y  awaken  from  their  slumbers.     Whole  cities  may  pro- 
their  independence.     Whole  provinces  may  catch  the 
of  liberty. — All  India  may  be  bom  in  a  day  ! 


'  Many  object  to  the  scheme  now  advocated,  as  contrary  to 
'^pottoKe  example.  This  objection  rests  on  various  grounds. 
^Tbe  apostles,  say  some,  constantly  itinerated  from  country 
country ;  therefore  ought  the  modem  missionary  to  do 
''tte  aame.^  This  subject  is  involved  in  a  strange  confusion 
tf  ideas.  The  modem  missionary  is  regarded  as  occupying 
ftfiroom  of  a  primitive  apostle ;  and  then,  at  one  inconsider- 
ate bound,  the  conclusion  is  reached,  that  in  all  things  the 
one  must  conform  to  the  other.  All  that  the  apostles  did 
■nrt  be  imitated ; — all  that  is  done  without  the  warrant  of 
^iKir  example  must  be  condemned.  But  is  there  common 
■We  in  this?  Surely  not.  In  every  thing  fundamental 
*Bd  essential  to  salvation,  the  apostle  and  missionary  must 
•••t  one  ;  in  every  thing  secondary,  subordinate,  or  acces- 
•»7i  there  may  be  diversities  correspondent  with  diversities 
^age,  climate,  and  civilization.  In  all  such  matters  the 
Shorties  themselves  became  all  things  to  all  men, — all  things 
^  all  places, — and  would  become  all  things  in  all  ages. 

As  to  gifts  and  graces,  some  are  ordinary,  and  others  ex- 
''•ordinary.  With  the  latter,  the  apostles  were  supcremi- 
*»itly  endowed.  Are  modern  missionaries  expected  to 
*Utate  them  in  these  ?  Are  they  expected  to  work  mira- 
Ai! — to  heal  the  sick,  cast  out  devils,  raise  the  dead,  utter 
piophecies,  and  speak  in  strange  tongues  ?  If  so,  none  are 
ft  to  become  candidates  for  the  missionary  office,\but  the 
diieiples  of  the  Irving-millenarian  school.  And  in  the  capa- 
city of  candidates  they  seem  destined  still  to  wait  on  till 
^e  Judge  descend  to  reprove  their  temerity,  and  blast  their 

presumptuous  hopes.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  modem 
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missionary  be  not  ondowod  with  extraordinary  gifU  o 
(if  knowledge  or  of  ptiwer.^if  thoso  who  send  him  fort 
cann<»t  bostow  bucIi  (jiftB,— is  it  oot  inaiic  i 
any  of  tht-m  to  i-Kppot  hini  to  imitate  the  apDidlegin^ 
thin^H  t  Tttko  the  gift  of  tonjfuee  : — wherein  did  it  ■ 
nist!  Wn*  it  not  in  thin: — that  into  whatoTcr  dVi  t 
region  ao  apoetlu  tnter«<l,  ho  found  himself  instontlv,  * 
out  any  prcviouc  etudy,  anil  solely  by  supematural  o 
munieation,  oiuiMpd  to  address  the  uativo  inhal>it3iil>  ^ 
their  own  vernacular  dialect  f  When  on  ono  mtm 
occasion,  thcn»  were  assembled  at  Jeniaalcm,  "  Jews,  ■ 
vout  mt>n,  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven,"  what  ml 
tbut  confounded  the  far-gathered  multitudes  i  Waa  it  ■ 
"  that  owry  ntan  lieard  the  apoatles  speak  in 
pvage  P  *"  At  thin  they  wore  "  all  amazed,  and  mam 
saying  one  to  another.  Behold,  are  not  all  these  which  f| 
GaltUaiM  f  And  how  hear  we  «t>ety  man  m  our  ovn  ft 
wkfrfin  tea  ipeit  bom  t  Parthiaos,  and  Mede^  and  Eli^fl 
itea.  and  the  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  in  Judca  and  0 
padocia,  in  Pontua  and  Asia,  Plirjgia  and  Pamphvlia,  '*! 
Egypt,  and  in  the  parts  of  Lybia,  about  CjTenc,  and  si 
gere  of  Rome.  Jews  and  proselyte*,  Cretee  and  ArabiaMs' 
wo  do  lioar  them  speak  in  our  ionguts  the  wonderful  worb  I 
of  God." 

Is  it  not  obvious  that  this  miraculous  gift  of  tonguM  **> 
abaohttcly  iaditpentahU  to  qualify  the  apostles  for  itinerating 
over  all  the  nations !  Can  modem  societies  endow  th* 
missionaries  with  this  iudispeusable  miraculous  gift  ?  Imp* 
sible.  If  not,  is  it  not  worse  than  idle  to  expect  that  misnofl- 
aries  can  any  where  itinerate  after  the  style  and  exampl' 
of  the  holy  apostles !  To  expect  them  to  do  so,  is  to  expeC* 
the  blind  to  see  without  eyea,  and  the  lame  to  walk  nithoirt 
feel.  Are  we  then  loft  helpless  I  No.  The  age  of  miraclel 
is  gone ;  but  the  Lord  has  not  left  his  people  without  rfl 
sources.  Few  can  over  maatcr  all  the  minutice  of  tone,  aocent 
and  idiom,  which  characterise  a  foreign  language ;  but  th 
learned  native  of  every  kingdom  and  province  enjoys,  in  thi 
respect,  as  regards  his  own  people,  the  apostolic  gift,     ^h« 
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lires  not  a  mastery  over  his  own  mother  tongue,  as 
sties  did,  in  a  moment,  by  inspiration  of  the  Spirit ; 
converse  with  his  fellows,  by  imitation,  by  means  of 
UTS,  dictionaries,  and  other  appliances,  he  gradually 
that  command  of  it,' which  inspiration  could  in  a 
b  have  conferred.  Thus  the  learned  native  in  Eng- 
s  for  his  English  countrymen  the  apostolic  gift  of  the 
The  learned  native  in  Wales  has  for  his  Welsh 
men  the  apostolic  gift  of  the  tongue.  The  learned 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  has  for  his  Gaelic 
men  the  apostolic  gift  of  the  tongue.  The  learned 
In  Bengal  has  for  his  Bengali  countrymen  the  apos- 
rt  of  the  tongue.  And  so,  the  learned  native  of  every 
n,  and  nation,  and  province  under  heaven.  Though 
>  in  ten,  or  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand,  can  ever,  like 
sties,  perfectly  emulate  the  peculiar  indigenous  gift  of 
ives  of  another  realm,  far  less  the  gifts  of  the  natives 
f  realms,  or  of  all  realms,  it  matters  not.  What  one 
nnot  do  for  all  countries  and  provinces,  one  or  more 
»ach  may.  And  thus  the  acquisition  of  his  own  lan- 
on  the  part  of  the  native  of  any  coimtry,  by  the 
IB  use  of  ordinary  means,  and  the  multiplication  of 
lal  qualified  natives  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
'  languages  and  dialects,  would  form  a  perfect  substi- 
place  of  the  extraordinary  apostolic  gift. 
pply  these  remarks  to  India.  In  that  vast  region 
re  from  thirty  to  forty  spoken  languages  and  dialects. 
3rate  all  over  India  after  the  apostolic  example,  one 
"st  be  able  to  speak  in  all  these  tongues ; — and  so  to 
hat  in  tone,  accent,  and  idiom,  his  utterance  may  not 
oguishable  from  that  of  the  natives  of  each  of  the 
icattered  provinces.  Is  this  possible !  Not  without 
aeulous  gift  of  tongues.  To  master  even  one,  so 
»eak  it  like  a  native,  is  a  gift  which  has  never  been 
1  by  one  in  ten  of  European  missionaries.  What 
to  be  done !  You  call  on  us  to  itinerate  like  the 
I.  But  without  bestowing  on  us  the  necessary  gift 
JOB,  you  are  virtually,  as  well  as  actually,  calling  upon 


inaia,  not  vainly  aemanamg  oi  tbem  t 
which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  they  i 
would  Bend  them  to  do  what  they  well 
the  express  purpose  of  rearing  up  nati' 
qualified,  may  bo  dispersed  over  evei 
empire,  each  to  declare  in  his  own  to 
works  of  Ood.  And  if  we  look  not  at 
but  unchanging  substance — not  at  the  1 
—we  appeal  to  reason,  and  ask.  Who  i 
most  effectually  to  realize  the  apostoH' 
who,  occupying  a  false  position,  would  g< 
apostolic  work,  without  the  necessary  ap 
— or  those  who,  having  ascertained  theii 
order  of  sequences,  know  and  confess  tl 
endowed  with  the  apostolic  gift,  it  were 
ID  them  to  undertake  the  apostolic  work 
inaugurate  themselves  into  an  office  wl 
Providence  does  not  seem  to  have  desi; 
those  who,  imperfectly  qualified  to  assu 
selves,  would  labour  in  patience  to  secur 
most  perfectly  fulfil  its  duties !  Verily,  v 
who  will  assume  the  office,  and  insist  < 
themselves, — while  they  neglect  the  not 
and  man-benefiting  office  of  preparing  c 
very  deed,  though  unintentionally,   wa 
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Ca  reference  to  the  itinerating  system  followed  by  tho 
Mies,  and  which,  in  spite  of  notorious  disqualification,  we 
strangely  expected  literally  to  copy — its  exclusive  advo- 
«i  are  guilty  of  still  farther  inconsistencies.  We  know 
se  are  many  who  entertain  the  subject  in  so  vague  and 
kfined  a  manner,  that  they  have  scarcely  formed  to  their 
a  mind  any  formal  conception  of  their  own  favourite  mode 
proceeding.  But  in  a  general  way,  from  personal  inter- 
me  with  thousands  of  the  friends  of  missions,  we  would 
',  that  there  is  a  notion  looming,  as  it  were,  through  the 
it  and  haze  of  a  confused  and  imperfectly  uninformed 
lerstanding,  that  the  very  charm  and  essence  of  tfie  apos- 
€  plan  consisted  in  itineracy.  These  look  at  the  simple 
lispuied  fact  of  their  frequent  and  constant  locomotion, 
e  image  before  their  mind  is  that  of  men  perpetually 
grating  from  city  to  city,  and  from  province  to  province. 
the  prominence  given  to  the  perambulation,  they  entirely 
sflook,  or  but  very  slightly  notice,  what  the  apostles  really 
I  at  those  places  which  they  visited.  They  delight  to  dwell 
the  rapid  transition  from  one  place  to  another.  Their 
icj  catches  fire  when  they  follow  the  apostle — now  in 
tabia,  the  desert  home  of  restless  wanderers  whose  tents 
i  camels  alone  bespeak  it  as  not  an  empty  solitude ;  then, 
E^ypt,  the  land  of  cities  and  fixed  habitations,  of  pyra- 
ids  and  sphinxes,  and  mystic  hieroglyphics; — now,  in  India, 
uUing  with  gems,  and  laden  with  perfume ;  then,  in  Scy- 
ia,  wrinkled  with  ruggedness  and  hoar}'  with  everlasting 
ow; — ^now,  in  Palestine,  adorned  with  the  tabernacles  of 
d  true  Ood ;  then  in  Ghaldea,  the  cradle  of  idols,  that 
nrp  and  blaspheme  the  name  of  Jehovah ; — now,  at  Athens, 
Eiounded  by  the  schools  of  philosophy, — from  the  Tub  to 
5  Porch,  from  the  Forum  to  the  groves  of  Academe ;  and 
SD,  at  Borne,  decorated  and  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  a 
iquered  world— obelisks  and  columns  from  Egypt,  statues 
i  sculptures  from  Greece,  embroideries  and  pearls  from 
ia — ^the  regalia  of  all  monarchies — the  choicest  products 
1  treasures  of  all  nations. 
5o  carried  away  are  they  with  the  romance  of  such  procc- 


of  numbers,  and  the  novelties  of  strango  8C 
house  to  house  they  preached — they  rei 
puted.  They  did  more ; — tvat  it  not  tkeii 
viherever  thet/  ireni,  to  leaee  behind  th^m  thot 
in  their  absence  f  The  locomotion  was  but 
ceduro,  and  a  very  inferior  instrumental  poi 
ly  enter  a  city  or  village !  and  having  t\ 
preached — did  they  then  leave  it,  with  the ' 
that  a  deep  impression  had  been  made — i 
for  a  length  of  time,  or  perhaps,  for  ever 
they  entered,  and  found  liberty  of  speech, 
preach  on ;  and  when  they  found  a  door  1 
opened,  there  they  would  remain  for  a 
shorter — a  few  weeks,  or  months,  or  even  y 
verts  multiplied.  Nor  were  they  satisfied  i 
verts.  Unless  driven  away  by  the  scourgi: 
and  stonings  of  a  fierce  and  fiery  persecutioi 
till  they  succeeded  in  raising  up  two  or  moi 
<n&lly  qualified  to  exercise  oversight  over  th 
the  good  seed  might  bo  perpetuated  after  tl 
raising  up  teachers,  pofitora,  and  evangelist) 
extraordinary  powers.  They  not  only  hai 
themselves,  but  had  the  power  of  bestowio] 
Witii  them,  accordingly,  the  process  of  que 
micht  in  ireneral  bo  an  instantaneous  one. 
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Blplisli  I  ^Vhen  ezpectod  constantly  to  itinerate,  and  every 
e  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  person,  we  are  called  en  to 
tote  only  J&o^  of  the  apoetolic  example  !  What!  do  the 
d  sticklers  for  apostolic  example,  call  on  us  to  imitate 
^  half! — or  rather  the /faction  of  a  half! — and  that  by  no 
I  the  most  important  fraction  t  They  do — tJiey  will 
Wire  us  itiDerate  and  preach — but  as  to  the  necessity  of  rc- 
■ining  long  enough  at  any  one  place  to  secure  and  train 
>  convertR,  that  is  little  attended  to  ;  still  less  the  desir- 
ioesfl  of  remaining  till  wo  roar  nativo  preachers  !  Now, 
a  our  earnest  wish  to  imitate  not  a  lialf,  or  a  fraction  of 
e  apostolio  example ;  but  the  entire  example,  in  the  only 
f  in  whioh  we  can  most  effectually  do  so.  Again,  then, 
B  ask,  who  are  they  that  really  act  out  the  very  spirit  and 
inco  of  the  apostolic  mode  ? — those  who  would  itine- 
,  without  the  necessary  qualifications,- — or  those  who, 
ible  became  unquahfied  themselves,  would  resort  to  the 
sly  meauB  in  their  power  to  secure  all  the  actual  benefits 
DBulte  of  apostolic  itineration,  by  raising  up  and  dis- 
■fWaitig  over  tho  provinces  those  who  can  preach  to  all  ro- 
ictivcly  in  their  mother  tongues  i — those  who,  unlike  tho 
I  l{ioitles,  would  pofls  rapidly  from  station  to  station,  without 
pixiting  for  substantial  fruits,  in  the  appearance  of  real  con- 
I  HtU,  or  waiting  to  train  any  of  them  for  the  ministry'  to  be 
f  left  i>ohiiid  aa  their  aucceasors — or  those  who,  having  found 
'  Blstions  full  of  promise,  would,  like  the  apostles,  wait  and 
niltivate  them ;  not  only  to  secure  converts,  but  to  train  up 
those  who  might  be  the  instruments  of  converting  others 
yibea  they  were  removed  I 

We  do  not  profess  to  imitate  the  apostles  directly  ;  but 
by  the  blessing  of  6od  we  do  seek  indirectly  to  achieve  most 
of  what  they  were  privileged  to  overtake.  Tho  grand  <ltffer- 
CDoe  between  the  apostles  and  us,  consists  in  the  nature  of 
the  means  employed.  By  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty 
Spirit  they  could  at  once  apeak  with  divers  tongues.  We 
are  not  so  privileged : — but  shall  we  murmur  and  rebel  on 
L  this  account !  No :  By  a  rigid  court^e  of  application,  study 
I' and  dtscipliiie,  wo  may  qualify  nuuibers  to  speak  fluently, 


m 


IE  aoes  not  exist,  ii  we  numoiy  resort  t« 
we  not  a  substitute  in  place  of  the  aposto 
not,  like  them,  lay  our  hands  on  converts 
ye  the  Holy  Ghost," — instantly  qualifying 
of  the  ministry ;  but  we  may,  by  long 
soconipanied  by  the  secret  influence  of 
those  who  shall  be  so  qualified.  And  if 
not  a  substitute  for  the  apostolic  gift  ^  I: 
apostles  obtained  miraculously,  or  achievi 
an  instant — under  a  supernatural  dispens; 
and  grace — we,  under  the  ordinary  disp 
dence  and  grace,  may  slowly  accomplish 
of  ordinary  means.  And  if  we  refuse  i 
means,  our  professed  imitation  of  the  ape 
ery  and  delusion  in  the  progress — harrowi 
in  the  iBsue — rebellion  against  the  ordin 
murderous  cruelty  towards  the  souls  it 
rescue  as  brands  ftxitn  the  burning. 

Oh !  it  wore  glorious,  if  we  had  a  mi 
over  the  elemeots  of  nature.  Who  wc 
gloomy  operations  of  our  dungeon-min 
without  labour  or  trouble,  we  could  nu 
fire!  Who  would  submit  to  the  fatigue, 
of  time  in  travelling  by  cumbrous  mac 
take  wings  like  a  dove  ;  or,  without  arti 
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iy  none.  But  if  Gk>d  withhold  the  extrax)rdinary  power, 
we  still  strive  to  act  as  if  we  possessed  it  I  If  so,  were 
Mt  mad  ambition,  and  perilous  to  boot  ?  How  could  we 
that  case  escape  perishing  with  cold,  or  plunging  down- 
like the  adventurer  in  Basselas,  or  famishing  for  want 
fcod!  But  if  Qod  grant  us  ordinary  means,  which,  if 
ijerfiiUy  employed,  will  secure  all  the  substantial  results 
^^tlie  extraordinary,  ought  we  not  to  account  it  our  highest 
.^livilege  to  use  them !  If  we  do,  in  humble  dependence  on 
iven,  we  may  maintain  a  perpetual  heat,  accomplish  all 
lawful  joumeyings,  and  provide  against  the  blighting 
^BDine :— -in  a  word,  we  may  attain  all  the  ends  designed 
Vf  Providence, — and  that,  too,  in  the  very  way  pointed 
^mt  and  approved  by  Providence.  We  shall  be  blessed 
fNinelves,  and  shall  be  constrained  to  magnify  the  name  of 
^nur  God. 

In  like  manner,  it  were  glorious  if,  in  connection  with  the 
spread  of  Christianity,  the  age  of  miracles  were  once  more 
revived.     Who  would  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  master- 
ing  strange  characters  and  languages  with  the  clumsy  ap- 
paratus of  grammars,  and  dictionaries,  and  reading  lessons, 
and  oral  instructions  of  teachers,  if,  in  a  moment,  we  could 
expect  to  be  endowed  with   the  gift  of  tongues  ?     Who 
would  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  a  species  of  pedagogy  in 
conveying  useful  knowledge  to  acuminate  the  faculties,  and 
enable  them  to  appreciate  the  value  and  strength  of  histori- 
oal  and  other  evidence,  if,  in  a  moment,  we  could  expect  to 
be  endowed  with  the  power  of  working  miracles,  to  convince 
ihe  candid,  silence  the  gainsayer,  and  prove  that  God  was 
with  us  of  a  truth  ?     Who  would  submit  to  the  drudgery 
of  years  of  anxious  and  protracted  prelection  to  qualify 
preachers,  if,  in  a  moment,  we  could,  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  communicate  all  the  necessary  qualifications  ?     It 
is  because  we  have  no  such  extraordinary  powers,  that  we 
must  avail  ourselves  of  ordinary  ones — for  the  ultimate  ac- 
complishment of  the  same  end.      Time,  and  labour,  and 
persevering  study,  an  apparatus  of  ordinary  moans,  and  a 
multiplicity  of  agents,  may,  through  God's  blessing,  even- 


tMdy  Adue««  «n  that  fM  4oM  n  iA  age  traumhi. 
to  attoaupt  doing  aO|  k  onljr  to  fid  in  mlh  tha 
Phmd6iioe,  and  glide  along  wiOi  ito  genlb  tidi^ 


StiD  many  will  be  na^rftaaay,— Wlqrao  ninshadoi 
laiaii^  mp  l>vMf  edneatod  men,  bj  m  pioeow  wUbk, 
afciinoe  of  niiMleai  mnet  eonemne  eo  mnoii  of  the 
arf'e  tine  and  efarangth!    Wm^  Oe  mfotOm 
0ime&i$df    No ;  with  a  lii^  exeeption,  and 
the  eetimation  of  eome,  withoot  a  n^  eioeptioo, 
noiaU  notorimnfyillitentet    Why,  then,  ehoold  we 
ibrmen  of  haming !    Why  ehodd  we  net  bo  eetieHw* 
pious  anedneatod  men  like  the  apoetbe !    Wlqrl— 1 
aoeoidiqg  to  the  anangeniante  of  an  ofonnling 
they  will  not  in  goneral  answer  oar  pnrpoee. 
of  this  deseription  have  already  been  wei^ied  in  the 
and  been  fbond  wanting.    The  nnivc— al  ezperienoe  ef  4Ll 
sects  and  denominations  of  pwifossiwig  Christians  pi 
the  scheme  of  a  pious,  simple,  nngloJiearted,  but  iDiteiali 
ministr}',  as  utterly  unsuit-ed  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of 
an  office  whose  high  design  is  to  reclaim  the  wilderness  of 
the  hearths  natural  heathenism,  and  to  multiply  and  replenish 
the  earth  ^ith  an  abounding  progeny  of  the  faithful.     How 
is  this  i     It  is  not  difficult  surely  to  perceive  the  reason  why 
the  a|>ostle&,  though  illiterate,  did  succeed ;  and  why  ordi- 
nary ministers,  when  illiterate,  cannot.    The  former  were  en- 
dowed with  miraculous  powers — ^the  latter  are  not.     Hence 
the  success  of  the  former ;  hence,  too,  the  impracticability 
of  success  on  the  part  of  the  latter.   Only  endow  us  with  minir 
culous  gifts,  and  with  the  power  of  conferring  these  on  others, 
and  we  shall  dispense  at  once  with  all  learning.     But  as  the 
case  nowstands,in  the  absence  of  miraculous  gifts  and  powers, 
our  main  substitute  is  an  extensive  and  sanctified  learning.  It 
was  the  design  of  the  Almighty  that  the  authority  and  truth 
of  Christianity  should  at  first  bo  displayed  with  conspicuous 
and  resistless  evidence : — hence  the  profusion  of  miraculous 
endowment.     It  was  His  design  that  the  evidence  should  be 
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htened  in  its  effect  by  causing  its  propagation  to  be  mi- 
lieus too.     Hence  were  men  chosen  void  of  learning  and 
hority,  that,  when  these  were  made  to  confound  the  wis- 
Xk  of  the  wise,  and  bring  to  nought  the  power  of  the 
ghty,  it  might  be  translucently  visible  to  every  eye  that  the 
iger  of  God  was  there.    The  preachers  were  poor,  illiterate, 
owerless ; — among  the  multitudes  of  their  early  followers, 
lot  many  great,  not  many  noble  were  called.    And  why  I 
For  this  express  purpose  amongst  others,  that  it  might  be 
•een  and  felt  by  a  conquered  world,  that  it  was  not  by  the 
Alluring  bribes  of  wealth,  the  subtle  arguments  of  philosophy, 
the  vehement  declamations  of  oratory,  the  menacing  terrors 
of  power,  that  Christianity  triumphed; — that  when, — in  spite 
of  all  the  rich  and  the  learned  and  the  powerful  in  the  world, 
it  was  seen  that  the  poor  illiterate  helpless  fishermen  of 
Gblilee, — after  wearing  out  their  tonnentors  with  the  mul- 
titude of  willing  victims,  and  extinguishing  the  flames  of 
persecution  with  their  blood, — succeeded  in  planting  a  hated 
abhorred  faith  upon  the  ruin  and  downfall  of  the  gorgeous 
and  captivating  superstitions  of  the  nations, — the  reason  of 
every  man  might  cry  out, — "  This  is  the  doing  of  the  Lord, 
and  marvellous  in  our  eyes."" 

But  are  we  entitled  to  infer  that  Providence  would  always 
follow  the  same  plan  in  perpetuating  and  extending  the 
Christian  faith  i  By  no  means.  To  adopt  a  pregnant  pas- 
sage from  the  pages  of  a  revered  historian, — *'  The  divine 
authority  and  truth  of  Christianity  having  been  once  com- 
pletely established,  it  was  fit  that  external  means  of  a  more 
ordinary  kind  should  be  employed  to  facilitate  its  future 
diffhsion,  and  that  these  should  be  varied  according  to  the 
einnimstances  of  the  people  among  whom  it  was  to  be  intro- 
duced or  restored.*" 

The  truth  of  this  will  best  appear  by  viewing  in  contrast 
the  two  most  remarkable  eras  in  the  history  of  the  world, — 
the  early  propagation  of  Christianity,  and  the  grand  revival 
of  primitive  Christianity  by  the  Reformation  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  To  this  would  we  crave  special  attention, 
because  it  is  to  the  former  that  the  friends  of  missions  almost 
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oxcluBively  appeal  for  their  models  and  exemplars  in  R- 
{>ort0,  Bpceches,  sermons,  and  every  department  of  periodiol 
missionary  literature.  But  why  so ! — Why  constantly  sp- 
|>eul  to  a  dispensation  confessedly  miraculous,  for  examphi 
to  guide  us  under  a  dispensation  confessedly  the  reveftt! 
Why  overlook  the  era  of  the  Reformation  I  Though  notii 
era  of  extraordinary  interposition,  was  it  not  watched  aoi 
overruled  by  a  signal  exercise  of  the  ordinary  leadings  o(i 
superintending  Providence !  In  the  primitive  age  all  tb 
means  were  miraculous.  In  the  age  of  the  Beformation  il 
external  means  seemed  to  consist  in  a  favourable  conjunctuff 
of  circumstances,  and  a  skilful  combination  of  natural  caiiseB. 
But  though  the  immediate  presence  of  Jehovah  was  letf 
visible,  was  it  on  that  account  less  real  I  No.  It  was  Hii 
providence  that  prepared  the  conjuncture  and  brought  about 
the  skilful  combination.  It  was  the  real  though  invisible 
influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  brooding  over  the  moral  chaos 
that  vivified  the  mass, — predisposed  the  minds  of  men  for 
change, — ^marshalled  the  hosts  for  battle, — and  converted  the 
moHt  unlikely  means  into  instruments  to  execute  Heavens 
high  (loaip:ns. 

Wlicii  wo  think  of  tliat  aiitichristian  doypotism  which,  in 
tlic  !<)r(lliiu's.s  of  its  supremacy,  annihilated  the  rights  of 
eonscience;   and,  in  the  swellings  of  its  pride,  trode  on  the 
necks  of  the  mightiest  potentates  : — when  we  think  how  ^^ 
stood  guarded  and  garrisone<l  by  decrees  of  councils  an^*- 
edicts  of  kings  ;  by  h*gions  of  ecclesiastic  monks  and  amiie^ 
of  warriors  ;   by  the  appalling  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  an  J 
the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  : — wlien  wo  think  how,  in  spite 
of  such  mighty  antagonism,  in  the  course  of  a  generation, 
primitive  Cliristianity — the  nurse  of  liberty,  civil  and  reli- 
irious,  with  its  magnificent  retinue  of  attendant  blessings — 
was  reston'd  to  half  th(»  prostrate  nations  ! — when  we  seri- 
ously think  of  all  this,  shall  w(^  deny  that  the  finger  of  God 
was  theref  We  may,  with  Adam  Smith  and  the  infi<lel  school, 
do  so.     Hut  surely  not  any  of  the  friends  of  Protestant  mis- 
sions. an<l  least  of  all,  those  who  plead  for  apostolic  example 
in  all  things,  will  be  found  to  accredit  the  infidel  testimony. 
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r,  above  all  others,  will  at  once  concede  that  the  Beforma- 
was,  in  a  special  sense,  the  work  of  Divine  Providence. 
Still  different  from  the  miraculous  dispensation  which 
.    ushered  in  Christianity,  the  Reformation  was  characterised 
^^' <  \^  the  sequences  of  natural  causes,  and  the  application  of 
'%>*-^acdinary  means.     Now,  as  we  have  no  right  to  expect  the 
I    iige  of  miracles  to  be  revived,  till  the  glorious  period  when 
^   ihe  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  shall  be  brought  in,  and  all  Israel 
dudU  be  saved,  would  it  not  be  wiser  to  look  for  our  examples 
iMne  to  the  non-miraculous  than  to  the  miraculous  dispen- 
■tion, — ^both  having  been  alike  distinguished,  though  in  very 
dUbrent  ways,  by  the  signal  interposition  of  the  Almighty  I 
Tke  revolution  effected  by  the  refonners  was,  in  the  vast- 
Mi' of  its  extent  and  influential  bearings  on  the  destinies 
^  numkind,  next  to  the  first  promulgation  of  Christianity, 
*fce  most  important  in  the  history  of  the  world.     Surely 
^^^^  can  be  nothing  derogatory  in  our  contemplating  it  in 
^er  to  discover  what  may  bo  copied  i     Why  look  always 
for  our  patterns  to  an  age,  the  greatest  part  of  whose  doings 
^  cannot  imitate,  because  they  were  miraculous ;  and  not 
^ther  to  an  age,  almost  all  whose  doings  we  may  imitate, 
"*^*cau8e  none  of  them  were  miraculous  ?     Why  not,  for  our 
®*amples,  study  the  predisposing  causes  which  led  to  the 
'^'jrhty  change  witnessed  by  the  latter — with  the  rise,  pro- 
^^88,  and  consummation  of  that  change  ?     Why  pass  over 
^^  attainable  and  the  imitable,  and  aim  for  ever  at  the 
^^ttainable  and  the  inimitable  I 

TTou  tell  us  to  look  at  the  early  propagation  of  Christianity, 

^d  mark  how  all  the  apostles  and  their  first  converts  were 

•^I'^HMr ;  and  yet  how,  without  the  important  aid  of  wealth, 

^^  prevailed  : — and  you  tell  us,  too,  to  despise  riches  as  an 

^necessary  or  treacherous  auxiliary.     But  you  forget  that 

^ejr  had  what  was  far  better,  namely,  miraculous  gifts  and 

^dowments;  and  that  these  formed  a  perfect  substitute 

*^Jr  wealth.     These,  however,  we  have  not  and  cannot  emu- 

^te.     We  tell  you  to  look  to  the  Reformation,  and  mark 

HOW  many  of  the  reformers  and  their  adherents  were  rich  in 

the  things  of  this  world,  as  well  as  in  fuitli ;  and  how  they 
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(Miiployed  their  riches  in  advancing  the  cause  of  Chii^ 
Tliese  to  them  formed  part  of  the  substitute  for  minn- 
lous  gifts  and  endowments  ;  and  their  disinterested  utt  d 
them,  wc  of  tlie  present  day  may  perfectly  imitate. 

Almost  all  the  apostles  and  early  converts  were  lovin 
origin,  and  moan  and  despicable  in  professional  occupatioft; 
and  yet,  in  the  absence  of  rank  and  office  they  prevailed  .^ 
and  we  are  told  to  despise  the  natural  influence  of  both  is 
propagating  Christianity.  But  they  had  an  all-sufficieiilk 
substitute  in  miraculous  gifts  and  endowments  ; — these  ift 
have  not,  and  cannot  imitate.  Look  at  the  Beformation- 
Nunibors  of  the  reformers  and  their  supporters  were  d 
honourable,  many  of  noble,  and  a  few  of  even  royal  descent^ 
and  all  were  led  to  employ  the  natural  influence  of  rank  aad 
station  in  prospering  the  cause  of  Zion.  In  this,  too,  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  imitate  them. 

Almost  all  the  apostles  and  early  converts  were  wholly 
without  power  or  authority,  and  yet  they  prevailed : — and 
wc  are  told  to  contemn  the  natural  influence  of  power  in 
evangelizing  the  world.     But  they  had  miraculous  gifts  and 
endowiiHMits  in  place  of  worldly  j>o\ver,  and  in  this  we  can- 
not imitate  them.     Look  at  the  Reformation.     How  many 
of  the  reformers  were  invested  witli  power  and  authoritv,— 
electors  of  ]>rovinees  and  lords  of  the  congregation  !     Ani 
did  they  not  most  righteously  employ  their  secular  authority 
and  influence  in  promoting  the   Protestant  interests  i     \^ 
this,  too,  their  conduct  may  be  advantageously  imitated  bf 
the  great  and  powcn-ful  of  the  present  times.     On  this  head^ 
the  celebrated  author  of  the  Life  of  Knox,  who  can  be  sua^ 
pected  of  heterodoxy  by  no  evangelical  body  of  men,  writes 
with  equal  strength  and  truth, — "  ]f  we  attend  to  the  state 
of  society  in  Scotland  at  that  time" — (and  the  same  remark 
is  perfectly  applicable  to  the  former  state  of  all  the  conti- 
nental kingdoms,  and  the  present  state  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  ln'athen  world) — ''  to  the  almost  unbounded  power 
of  the  barons — the  vassalage  of  the  people — the  ignorance 
which  reigned  among  the  lower,  and  the  rarity  of  education 
among  the  middle  ranks,  with  other  peculiar  hindrances  to 
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eommimioation  of  knowledge,  we  shall  be  convinced  that 
Reformation,  humanly  speaking,  and  without  a  miracle, 
•■-  '^MU  not  have  spread  as  it  did, — the  truth  could  not  have 
^    vtltiined  a  fair  hearing,  nor  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
^"  :"^llB  eommon  people, — if  it  had  not  been  embraced  and  patron- 
"^  ^Md  by  persons  of  superior  rank  and  means  of  information.'*^ 
Almost  all  the  apostles  and  early  converts  were  rude, 
%Bonuit,  unlettered  men,  and  yet  they  prevailed  : — and  we 
Mtold  to  repudiate  the  aid  of  learning  in  the  warfare  with 
'.  (hntile  philosophy  and  superstition.    But,  in  place  of  learn- 
7^8^  they  had  miraculous  gifts  and  endowments  as  a  substi- 
^We;  and  in  this  we  cannot  emulate  them.     Look  at  the 
AsionDation.     All  the  leading  reformers  and  their  disciples 
WTf  nffi  anfy  learned  but  notoriously  the  most  learned  inen  of 
^  9g€.    They  were  the  great  revivers,  and  most  successful 
^'Bltivators,  of  useful  knowledge  and  science  of  every  kind. 
And  these  attainments  they  rendered  eminently  subservient 
to  the  advancement  of  Protestantism.     It  was  by  their  mas- 
"^  and  mighty  erudition  that  they  assailed  and  ground  to 
P^der  the  stupendous  fabric  of  scholastic  subtilties  and 
^snastical  tradition ;  and,  excavating  the  jewel  of  truth 
^  long  buried  and  lost,  held  it  up  once  more  to  the  gaze  of 
***  admiring  world.     In  this  sanctified  use  of  literature  and 
'^^'^ce  we  may,  if  we  will,  imitate  the  reformers  in  our  prc- 
*^t  conflict  with  the  gigantic  errors  and  superstitions  of 
^Q  nations.     And  the  possession  of  sound  learning  we  are 
regard  as  part  of  the  substitute  in  place  of  miracles. 
In  short,  between  the  apostolic  age  and  the  Bcformation 
^^re  is  striking  parallelism ;  but  in  regard  to  the  secondary 
^^«n8  employed,  it  is  that  of  marked  contrast.     In  the  for- 
l^^r  case,  they  were  the  poor,  the  ignoble,  the  weak,  and 
^5^^  ignorant,  whom  God  chose  as  his  instruments  in  Chris- 
^^nising  the  world.     In  the  latter,  they  were  the  rich,  the 
^^We,  the  powerful,  and  the  learned,  whom  God  chose  as 
^^«  instruments  in  restoring  a  tarnished  and  almost  effaced 
^^tiristianity  to  pristine  purity.     In  the  former,  the  gift  of 
^^^iraoles  more  than  compensated  for  the  want  of  all  natural 
^^vantoges : — The  absence  of  such  advantages  only  made 
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tlif  inttirpoeition  of  thu  Almighty  mon-  illustriously  i 
fiutt;  and  mnAv  the  evidviice  of  His  revelation  shincmtb* 
lilazc  of  Hplcndour  which  wss  destiDod  to  illiuninc  all  a^ 
of  [wrtcrity.  In  the  luttc-r  case,  do  fresh  exhibition  uf  ^ 
tvmntural  agency  he'inj!;  (Icmnndod  by  the  urgcaciee  o(  At 
Churcrh,  the  natur&l  advuutages  of  wealth,  rank,  power,  nl 
lettniiiig,  were  made  to  supply  tho  plove  of  miracles.  I 

ilerv  some  unre6eeting  jiersons  are  ever  apt  to  object, ll*  I 
by  till-  employment  and  operation  of  natural  causes,  we  sap*  1 
wtdu  immediate  divine  agency.  No  such  thing.  True,  liC  I 
id  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  fact  that  men,  once  bwoitf 
rcallyChristinns,  should  employ  wealth, rank,  power,  Ieaniil|<  I 
ami  every  other  natural  atlvantago  in  forwarding  the  sarrei 
cause  of  the  Redeemer :  neither  is  it  extraordinary  that  the 
vigorous  and  extensive  employment  of  those  should  exena* 
a  pividigiinif<  iiiHucnce  on  the  minds  of  men,  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  regular  constitution  of  things.  But  is  than  w 
room  left  for  the  intervention  of  Omnipotence !  Let  us  anaiW 
this  question  by  asking  another : — la  it  natural, — is  itinotK 
cordancc  with  the  spontaneous  prompting  and  impulses  cf 
humanity,  that  men  should  freely  and  voluntarily  turn  *B 
their  natural  faculties,  acquisitions,  endowments,  honouis,aBd 
influence  into  the  channel  of  a  religion,  so  pure  and  holy  that 
it  convicts  all  of  guilt,  and  pronounces  upon  all  the  senteiM 
of  condemnation.  Let  the  scanty  largesses  of  the  wealll>7i 
the  frigid  indifference  of  the  noble,  the  systematic  n^leotof 
those  in  authority,  and  the  sardonic  scorn  and  oppontimo' 
the  loamed,  even  in  a  land  nominally  Christian,  furnish  iM 
reply.  That  there  should  be  thunder  and  lightning  when  th' 
heavens  are  surcharged  with  the  electric  fluid  ;  or  a  ragillS 
tempest  when  a  rapid  process  of  rarifioation  somewhere  io" 
mands  a  sudden  supply  of  air  to  replenish  the  void ;  or  refrf 
gerating  hailstones  in  sunshine  when  there  is  an  excess  of  oolC 
in  the  higher  region  of  the  atmosphere : — in  all  this  there  il 
nothing  extraordinary.  But  if  all  such  natural  phei 
should  he  exhibited  without  any  of  the  predisposing  n 
causes,  would  not  the  whole  be  truly  miraculous  t — and  just- 
ly entitled  to  be  denominated  an  extraordinary  inteipoai* 
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of  Almighty  Qod  ?     But  assuredly  the  roar  of  thunder 

the  flash  of  lightning  without  the  electric  fluid ;  the 

of  a  tempest  without  any  process  of  rarefaction  ;  the 

gg -jMBng  of  hailstones   without  any  cold,    would  scarcely  be 

"^'wuie  against  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  or  more  clearly 

/^Khibit  the  immediate  agency  of  Deity,  than  the  free  and 

!S^nerou8  employment  of  wealth,  rank,  power,  and  learning,  in 

IKfport  of  a  faith  which  pours  contempt  upon  them  all,  is 

contrary  to  the  natural  feeling  and  inclinations,  the  natural 

^Ifliires  and  emotions,  of  the  proud  and  depraved  heart  of 

■MD.    Who  then  inclined  the  naturally  unwilling  hearts  of 

10  many  of  the  rich,  and  noble,  and  mighty,  and  learned, 

b  the  time  of  the  Bieformation,  to  cast  in  their  several 

Mmtes  so   profusely   into  the   common   cause  of  truth! 

fcdy  it  was  none  other  than  the  Spirit  of  God  secretly 

^'iwlung  in  and  through  them.     It  was  altogether  the  doing 

''the  Lord,  and  marvellous  in  our  eyes.     By  nature,  so  des- 

PWatdy  wicked  is  the  heart,  that  to  incline  it  to  keep  God's 

9^  and  holy  law,  and  to  seek,  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  tliat  it 

■•torally  most  values,  to  promote  the  cause  of  truth  and 

'^hteousness,  is  surely  as  much  the  work  of  Onmipotent 

P^^  as  the  creation  of  the  world  is  the  work  of  Omnipotent 

P^*er.     For,  "  as  soon  could  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin, 

^  the  leopard  his  spots,^  as  could  men  by  their  own  unaided 

P*^r,  "  do  good,  who  are  accustomed  to  do  evil.'"* 

Those,  therefore,  who  would  reject  the  employment  of 

'^^th,  rank,  power,  or  learning,  in  advancing  missions, 

^^irely  because  these  were  not  employed  in  the  spread  of 

PHmitive  Christianity, — when,  at  the  same  time,  they  can- 

^t  provide  the  substitute  of  miracles, — act  as  vainly  as  those 

'^^^o  would  reject  the  use  of  medicine,  when,  at  the  same  time, 

^^^  have  no  substitute  in  the  miraculous  gift  of  healing. 

^%  miracles  were  the  substitute  for  natural  and  acquired 

^Vantages  in  the  primitive  age ;  so  natural  and  ac([uired 

^^'Vantages  are  the  substitute  for  miracles  in  the  present. 

^•^^king  at  the  history  of  Providence,  and  more  especially  at 

^e  glorious  era  of  the  Bieformation,  let  us  resolve  to  conse- 

^^^te  all  gifts  and  attainments  to  the  service  of  God.    He  who 

*^  (dgnally  blessed  the  riches,  and  wealth,  and  power ;  and 

B  b 
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abovo  all,  the  matchless  learning  of  the  reformers,  will 
withhold  the  same  blessing  when  these  are  now  expended i 
the  war  against  the  thrones  and  principalities,  the  dc 
and  princedoms  of  general  idolatr}'.      And   we  may 
assure<I  that  the  man  who  has  most  natural  and  acqs 
advantages,  and  especially,  most  knowledge ;  and  who 
devoutly  dcnlicates  them  all  as  freo-will  offerings  at  the  8bifli| 
of  the  mission-cause,  is  the  man  who  is  likely  to  be  favc 
with  the  greatest  success. 

Looking  exclusively  at  the  primitive  age,  and  bidding 
to  despise  natural  advantages,  you,  in  effect,  tell  us  cithertej 
aim  at  the  possession  of  extraordinary  gifts  that  are  at 
unattainable;  or  without  either  natural  advantages  or  ill] 
apostolic  gifts  of  a  miraculous  dispensation,  you  still  tell 
to  proceed  to  the  performance  of  apostolic  work  !  We  look, 
at  the  Refonnation  age,  and  without  coveting  what  is  uulr 
trainable,  we  bid  you  aspire  to  the  cultivation  and  possesao 
of  those  natural  advantages  and  endowment^si  which  God 
so  eminently  blessed  under  a  non-miraculous  dispensatioii 
And  oni'o  amiod  with  Bofonnation  gifts,  we  bid  you  speed 
iill  over  tlie  world  in  achieving  Reformation  work.  Whick 
of  these  proeedures  is  most  accordant  with  reason, — witf 
Scripture, — with  the  palpable  designs  of  Providence  i  Surel; 
if  coiiHdent  trust  in  the  use  of  ordinary  means,  as  if  the? 
were  I'ntlowed  with  inherent  efHcacy  apart  from  the  Divin 
blessin^rs,  be  stark  Atheism  ;  the  disuse  and  contempt  of  a 
ordinary  means, — where  God,  by  denying  the  extraord 
nary,  designed  tliese  to  be  employed  in  His  sen'ice,  i 
subservience  to  His  holy  will, — must  be  practical  Athcisi 
and  senseless  fanaticism  combined  I  If,  in  the  absence  ( 
miracles  we  dare  not  despise  any  natural  advantages;  i 
above  all,  we  cannot  expect  to  succeed  without  a  well  ii 
structed  ministry  ;  it  follows,  of  course,  that  such  a  ministr 
nmst  be  prepared.  And,  without  miracles,  there  is  no  coi 
etdvable  mode  of  preparation  oxc(»pt  by  the  ordinary  met  ho 
of  scholastiir  and  Christian  discipline. 


Hero  the  subject  might  be  brought  to  a  close,  were  it  n 
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t  the  over-scrupulous  and  inconsistent  sticklers  for  the 
ral  form  of  apostolic  example,  are  ready  to  resist  all  evi- 
ee,  reject  all  appeals,  and  silence  all  arguments,  by  the 
it  trite  of  all  evasions.  Oh,  say  they,  the  apostles  did  not 
ilish  systems  and  seminaries  0/  education !  Only  figure  to 
rsekes  the  apostles  teaching  in  schools^  super intendiiig  systems^ 
I  lecturing  in  college  /tails !  If  we  are  called  on  to  do,  after 
I  apostolic  example,  wliat  we  cannot  without  apostolic 
lowments  ;  and  are  again  called  on  to  leave  undone  what 
)  well  can,  merely  because  in  totally  different  circumstan- 
Bihe  holy  apostles  did  not  do  it ; — where  are  we  to  end  J 
Hiat  in  this  case  will  become  of  that  transcendent  favour- 
i  of  all  who  stickle  so  literally  for  apostolic  example  t 
id  the  apostles  establish  Bible  Societies,  with  their  large 
lehinery  of  noble  patrons  and  presidents;  directors,  ordi- 
17  and  extraordinary;  committees,  general  and  sectional; 
inting-presses,  translation-libraries,  and  travelling  agen- 
!■!  The  same  question  might  be  put,  in  reference  to 
nday  schools ;  religious  book  and  tract  societies ;  and 
a  great  measure,  all  modern  missionary  societies.  Only 
tire  to  yourselves  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  and  the  rest  of 
B  apostolic  band,  engaged  in  wooing  the  great,  and  the 
gfaty,  and  the  noble  to  become  patrons,  and  office-bearers 
d  members  of  a  Jerusalem  Bible  Society — ^burdened  and 
ertaxed  with  the  operoso  literary  labour  of  translation — 
rooting  the  operations  of  the  press — submitting  to  the 
udgery  of  correcting  proof-sheets — preparing  reports  for 
iblie  meetings,  and  proposing  and  seconding  resolutions  on 
e  platform  !  Is  this  ridiculous  in  your  eyes  ?  Not  more 
>than  your  supposition  about  mission-schools  and  mission- 
Ueges.  We  insist  upon  it,  that  if  rce  must  abandon  such 
Qiinaries,  merely  because  the  apostles  did  not  at  first 
Ublish  any  similar  institutions,  you  are  under  the  same 
^gent  necessity  to  abandon  the  Bible  and  Tract  Societies, 
cause  the  apostles  established  none  ! 
But  is  it  really  come  to  this,  that  we  must  sacrifice  solid 
Qse  to  tingling  sounds — sacrifice  the  spirit  and  principles 
the  Gh>spel,  to  the  form  and  letter  in  which  these  were 
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onoe  embodk'tl — and  by  our  copying  of  both,  render 
OoBpcl  itself  iw  unfit  to  be  iho  religion  of  "  all  nationi,"- 
Judaiem.  or  Maliamroadfiniam,  or  Hinduism  !    It  oannotl 
Thtf  advocaUi  of  the  Bible  Society  will  tell  us,  and  bi; 
tell  no  tnily,  that  rircumetancoe  are  wholly  changed  ein« 
tlay«  uf  the  apo§tle«.     Th*?y  did  not.  ho  will  tell  ub,  eetobU 
Bible  SoeietioB  like  oun,—^rgt,  bet-ause  tliey  could  not,  ■ 
ing  that  many  of  theeaaential  elements  in  their  preaentd* 
Htitution  and  umdo  of  operation,  had  then  no  existence;  a 
$tcQnJlly,  bocauw  they  would  not,  seeing  that  the'profusitffl 
sujx-niatiiral  endowments  at  once  superseded  the  uecesaty 
n>aorting  to  such  slow  and  cumbrous  aide.     And  is  not  t 
•amo  remark  most  strictly  applicable  to  schools  !    They  J 
not  fotat'liHhechoola  like  ours,  for  two  reasons,— ^^ir^  beoad 
they  could   not, — "Scienee,"  a«  has  been    truly    obserni 
*■  science,  as  then  taught,  was  not  confined  to  the  Chrislisi 
wan  not  useful,  was  not  true,  did  not  destroy  idolatry, 
prepare  the  way  for  the  Oospol,  and  could  be  better  tau^ 
elsewhere.    The  Christiaiifi,  so  far  from  st-anding  on  vanblf 
gr<)iin<l  in  regard  to  knowledge,  were  beneath  the  heathen? 
and  a  Greek,  or  a  Roman,  or  a  Jewish  priest,  would  lau^ 
with  seorn  at  the  idea  of  sending  bis  child  to  a  Christitf 
school."     Secondly,  they  established  no  schools,  because  thej 
would  not ;  and  they  would  not,  because  they  had  no  need 
for  them.     The  gift  of  miracles  enabled  them  to  do  without 
such  aids.     And  to  waste  their  time  and  energy  in  conduct- 
ing scholastic  discipline,  when  in  a  moment  they  could  coiD' 
mtmicate  the  necessary  gifts,  were  as  unwise  as  it  would  b> 
for  us  to  dispense  with  that  discipline,  which  is  our  onlf 
means,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  of  conveying  the  necesss'J 
gifts  in  the  absence  of  miraculous  endowments 

In  a  word,  with  the  apostles,  miraculous  gifts  and  powrf 
superseded,  of  necessity,  the  use  of  all  ordinary  meaH' 
whether  Bible,  or  Tract,  or  Missionary  Societies  ;  wheth* 
Sunday  or  week-day  elementary  schools,  or  higher  Collegia* 
institutions.  In  place  of  these  supernatural  endowment* 
we  have  the  press,  an  improved  literature,  a  true  sciecn 
an  enlightened  system  of  education — grand  natural  advar 
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which  the  apostles  never  enjoyed.     And  shall  wo  not 
these,  so  palpably  designed  by  heaven  to  be  our 
les  under  an  ordinary  dispensation,  merely  because 
were  not  possessed  and  not  needed,   under  an  extra- 
economy  ! 
■But  we  are  not  left  to  such  reasonings,  however  conclusive. 
in  the  first  instance  the  apostles  employed  not  the 
^^  .  ^jne  of  education,  because  they  had  far  more  than  an 
piTalent  substitute  in  the  gift  of  miracles,  we  may  yet  plead 
ita  behalf,  both  scriptural  precept  and  apostolic  example. 
the  Law  of  Moses,  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  the  Epistles 
St  Paul,  and  the  Word  of  God  generally,  is  there  no  ex- 
injunction  relative  to  the  teaching  and  training  of  the 
!    Those  who  know  their  Bibles  best,  may  almost  ac- 
us,  in  putting  such  a  question,  of  being  in  jest.   Accord- 
kh^y,  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation, 
.Wrides  the  domestic  training  which  every  Israelite  enjoyed, 
Wread  of  the  public  "  schools  of  the  prophets.*"     And  to- 
mrds  the  close  of  that  dispensation,  we  know  that  every 
■fnagogue  was  at  once  a  place  of  worship  for  adults  and  a 
ftliool  of  discipline  for  the  young.     Nor  was  the  Jewish  plat- 
fcrm  of  juvenile  tuition  cast  aside  by  the  early  converts. 
From  the  very  dawn  of  the  Christian  era,  though  apostles, 
^'Ungelists,  and  other  heaven-endowed  men  did  not  engage 
in  teaching  schools,  private  Christians,   who  had  no  such 
pftt,  did  not  neglect  the  education  of  the  young.     Hear  the 
warned  and  judicious  Mosheim  on  the  subject : — "  The  Chris- 
*i*nB  (during  the  first  century),  took  all  possible  care  to  ac- 
^Jttttom  their  children  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to 
">«truct  them  in  the  doctrines  of  their  holy  religion ;  and 
•^fcofc  were  every  where  erected  far  this  purpose^  even  from  Jhe 
*»y  wmiMiicement  of  the  Christian  Church.'^ 

Bat  there  is  something  still  more  remarkable,  and  more 
^  our  purpose.  If  our  view  of  educational  and  other  means, 
•■  the  only  substitute  we  possess  in  place  of  the  gift  of  mi- 
mics, be  correct,  what  ought  we  to  expect  to  find  towards 
the  close  of  the  miraculous  age  ?  Would  it  not  be,  among 
^W  things,  the  establishment  of  a  more  extended  and  sys- 
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toniatic  foursu  of  education!  Now,  this  is  what  K 
iuiiiiiro«  tis  nctimlly  tooli  yi&w.  II«ar,  again,  the  li 
Moshdim.  A fh?r  referring  lo  clrincntar;  achooU,  Ih 
procovde : — "  We  must  not,  ho  wovur,  confound  the  «■!* 
tigned  only  for  e/iiltlren  with  tho  ^ymniuia  or  aeadmm 
wioiont  Chrixtinns,  oreoted  in  Beverul  large  cities  -,  in 
pertoiu  (ifr'ipxr  yimri,  Mpeeially  such  as  aspired  to  1» 
teacAfn,  «-er<-  iimfmcti-din  tht  differed  hranehci,  hath  o/, 
learning  atui  <i/  tacrrd  ertutition.  IfV  may,  tuukitbM 
tributv  to  (kf  apvftUg  thumtdve*,  and  their  iajttmiioiu  i 
di»f.ipU<t,  thp  fsTfeUeid  ftlublithmgaliin  tehich  thtyoaik,  d 
to  thi  holy  minlMry,  reeficed  an  tdiication  tuilablt  Id  tKt 
^^t'  thi'y  teeiv  to  undertake.  St  John  etfcttd  a  seho(A 
kind  at  Ephvitu  ;  and  om  of  t&*  Mm«i  Jbind  iraa  fijom 
Polyrttrp  ai  Smyrna.  But  none  of  thoBo  were  in  { 
repute  t1ia>i  tlmt  which  was  established  at  Alexandria, 
WM  cominoidy  called  the  catechetical  school,  and  iefii 
mppoied  to  havf  ifun  erected  by  St  Mark."  What  8 
•ticklero  for  apostolic  oxample  to  this  f  Here,  certM 
at  the  very  beginning,  but  before  the  cloae  of  the  aj 
a^,  we  find  cot  only  sohoola  for  children,  but  gymnat 
academies  for  persons  of  riper  years,  where  public  te: 
and  especially  those  destined  to  the  holy  ministry-,  n 
atnicted  in  the  different  branohea,  both  of  human  leami 
of  tacred  erudition ! — and  all  this  under  the  sancti< 
encouragement  of  the  surviving  apostles  and  their  coti 
arioB, — the  evangelists,  and  their  immediate  discipl 
successors,  the  apostolic  fathers.  Here,  then,  is  scr 
precept  and  apostolic  example  for  at  least  ihefando 
principle  of  the  very  course  which  we  are  recommi 
to  bo  pursued  ; — and  that,  too,  arising  in  the  most  ■ 
order.  During  the  first  generation,  when  miraoulou 
superabounded,  there  was  no  call  for  gymnasia  or  aca< 
to  educate  men  for  the  holy  ministry.  The  nee 
qualifications  were  at  onca  miraculously  conveyed. 
as  tho  upostlos  and  their  cotcmporaries  were  remove 
after  the  other, — and  with  them  the  gift  of  miracli 
gradually  disappearing  too, — Christians  were  oblige 
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m  Ae  ^  injnnctions  ^  of  the  apoBtles,  to  bot^ko  thcmsclvos 

use  of  ordinary  means  for  rearing  and  perpetuating 

ion  of  public  teachers  and  preachers  of  the  Word. 

the  total  cessation  of  miracles  ensued,  they  had,  in 

.ence  on  Heaven'*s  blessing,  to  look  to  their  gymnasia 

academies  for  fresh  supplies.     These  were,  in  fact,  the 

substitute  for  miracles,  under  the  subsequent  ordinary 

sation  of  Providence.     And  from  the  close  of  the 

)lic  age  downwards,  whence  came  almost  all  pubh'c 

! — Whence  but  from  the  ancient  schools !    Whence 

the  great  body  of  the  reformers — ^tho  men  most  lion- 

of  Gh>d  in  their  evangelistic  labours,  next  to  the 

themselves? — Whence  but  from  the  schools  and 

ies  established  in  different  parts  of  Europe  I   Whence 

the  Christian  Churches  and  Missionary  Societies  at  pre- 

derive  supplies,  whether  for  the  home  or  the  foreign 

! — ^Whence  but  from  the  very  same  sources  ?     And 

"Mienee  can  we  expect  to  receive  the  thousands  of  qualified 

•■tivw  who  shall  overtake  the  realms  of  heathenism  ?     Only 

ftom  similar  sources  opened  up,  and  bountifully  replenished 

tt  6?ery  land ! 


The  third  and  last  of  the  great  measures  of  evangelization, 

» the  TRANSLATION  AND  CIRCULATION  OF  THE  S ACRED  SCRIP- 

'JniBB.  Connected  with  the  prosecution  of  this  object,  there 
Vo  as  many  broad  fallacies,  as  many  crude  and  undigested 
Wions  afloat,  as  on  the  subject  of  education  and  preaching. 
It  is  not  a  little  curious  that,  among  the  most  enthusiastic 
•dtocates  of  Bible  and  Tract  circulation,  are  to  be  found 
■*»ny  who  are  the  most  hostile  to  education — as  if  the  dis- 
Wbuted  Bible  could  be  of  any  avail  to  a  people  without  an 
*^tecedent  education  to  qualify  them  for  perusing  it ! — 
^^  very  education  without  which  we  might  as  well  send 
***ip8  to  the  deaf,  or  paintings  to  the  blind,  as  disperse 
Sibleg  among  any  people  wholly  destitute  of  it !  But  let- 
^g  that  pass, — when  once  a  translation  is  completed  in  the 
'•Hguage  of  any  province,  how  connnon,  how  very  general 
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Boattercd  like  spiritual  seed,  and  difiusot 
Ten  over  all  the  Indian  continent — and  tt 
alone,  a  prodigious  harvest  of  quickened 
is  about  to  be  reaped  1 

Is  there  not  a  grand  fallacy  involved  ii 
tations  \  Think  of  a  country  suffering  fro 
— to  the  famine  has  succeeded  universi 
Government  opens  granaries  of  wholeson 
tral  apota.  You  then  exclaim, — "  Behok 
of  nutriment  thrown  open  to  the  whole  on 
a  mockery  of  benevolence  were  this,  whei 
that  they  have  no  relish,  no  desire  for  ( 
oeption  of  food  might  only  nurse  them  tl 
the  grave !  Well,  side  by  side,  you  nex 
zine  of  restorative  medicaments  ;  and  y 
"  Behold  a  copious,  an  overflowing  store  o 
is  thrown  open  to  the  whole  land!"  01 
if  almost  all  the  population  are  so  debili 
with  disease  that  they  are  either  unal 
oome  and  receive  the  necessary  suppliee 
send  quantities  of  healing  drugs  indisor 
door.  But, — there  being  no  kind  friend  t 
TMtient. — no  skilful  Dhvsician  to  adminie 
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r,  and  imadaptedness,  and  mockery,  to  say,  that  amid 
naDlion  of  random  chances,  one,  two,  or  more,  by  happy 
ident,  did  hit  upon  the  appropriate  medicine,  and  expe- 
leeda  cure  ?  Would  a  few  such  cases  be  enough  to  entitle 
&^  Gk>vemment  to  persevere  in  its  course,  and  raise  shouts 
■&d  paeans  of  exultation  at  their  prodigious  labours  in  re- 
JiexiiBhing  the  storehouses,  and  erecting  so  vast  a  machinery 
cnr  Mattering  masses  of  their  contents  ?  Oh  !  would  ye  not 
Btty,  would  not  humanity  say,  would  not  reason  second  the 
ftppeal, — "  Along  with  your  medicines  send  friendly  and 
■kSful  physicians,  who  shall  examine  the  patients,  probe 
'tile  disease,  administer  the  remedy,  watch  the  effect,  return 
^^goin  and  again, — conducting  the  recuperative  processes 
^^^  a  happy  issue  :  and,  having  arrested  the  disease,  follow 
2  It  up  by  a  plentiful  supply  of  wholesome  food.*"  A  perfect 
Mimterpart  all  this  to  the  present  state  of  things  in  a  country 
Bke  India,  viewed  morally  and  religiously  !  For  ages  the 
wd  has  been  smitten  with  universal  spiritual  famine — 
boune  of  the  word  of  life.  And,  as  at  once  a  cause  and  a 
>OD0equence  of  the  famine,  it  has  been  smitten  for  ages 
*Hh  spiritual  leprosy  and  moral  pestilence ;  so  that,  from 
tte  crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  there  is  nought 
^i  wounds,  and  bruises,  and  putrifying  sores.  By  means 
^translations  you  open  in  every  province  a  depository  of 
ffibles, — replenished  at  once  with  healing  balm  for  every 
duease,  and  bread  of  heaven  to  nourish  the  renovated  soul. 
*  ou  then  exclaim, — "  Behold  a  superabounding  storehouse 
of  the  word  of  life  thrown  open  to  all  kindreds  and  tribes  !"*' 
^  1  but  what  avails  it  when  every  where  the  people,  impo- 
rt and  miserable  through  famine  and  disease,  are  both 
^ble  and  unwilling  to  come  and  be  supplied.  The  soul  is 
^^^  and  loathes  wholesome  food.  Ere  its  taste  and  appetite 
^  return,  you  must  remove  the  disease.  Well,  overflow- 
**%  with  compassion,  you  then  empty  the  depositories  and 
^^■perse  bales  of  the  written  word,  wholesale,  over  the 
'•fid : — raising  the  shout, — "  All  India  is  now  supplied."*^ 
^ !  but  without  a  friendly  advocate  and  skilful  physician, 
^^  greater  part  is  cast  away  as  vile  and  worthless.     India- 
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criminately  received  and  unakilfuUj'  applied  by  otien,  U 
buleaui  of  life  is  often  neutnilizod  in  its  effectH, — the  ■ 
bread  of  life  often  aaaimilated  with  the  ordinary  alimeitl^ 
an  impure  and  filthy  superstition,  or  speedily  transfoni 
by  the  acting  of  virulent  disease,  into  a  nia*8  of  putr 
oa  loathsome  as  the  diseasu  itself.  And  is  it  enougb,H 
order  to  §hield  the  defective  procedure,  and  call  forth  ni 
shout  of  gratulation,  that,  by  some  apparently  boppj* 
or  fortuitous  coincidence,  out  of  thousands  of  v 
two,  or  more  have  Btumbled  on  the  suitable  balm,  and  bl 
healed,  and  acquired  a  relish  for  the  ht-avenly  manna ! 
no.  Such  a  system  must  be  regarded  as  radically  Jcl*! 
tive-  Why  not,  with  the  abundani  supplies  of  the  phat0  1 
eopwia  of  evangelical  truth,  send  forth  the  skilful  phy»i(i*  1 
—the  living  evangelist,  to  persuade,  to  urge,  to  probe,  »i»  1 
to  examine, — to  minister  and  apply,  to  watch  the  varyioS  1 
symptoms  and  meet  the  varying  demands,  and  direct  t*"  ' 
wards  a  successful  issue !  And  having  done  so,  then,  in  th*  ' 
strength  of  the  Lord,  accompany  and  follow  up  the  whol* 
restorative  process  by  a  redundant  supply  of  the  heavenly 
nutriment  ! 

From  all  this  what  is  tho  inference  designed  to  be  drawn  I 
It  is,  that  in  a  country  like  India, — drenched  with  the  bitter 
and  foul  waters  of  every  moral  malady,  saturated  to  the  vei^ 
core  with  the  filth  and  mire  of  idolatrous  abominations, — 
the  tranfllRtion  and  circulation  of  the  Bible  should  not,  M 
tie  general  rule,  be  the  precursor,  but  the  concomitant  and  tim 
consequent  of  an  assiduously  taught  and  a  sueceesfuUjf  prtaek^ 
Gospel.  When,  through  the  educational  and  other  evange- 
listic means  employed,  a  work  of  preparation  has  been  oon- 
ducted,  and  a  race  of  superiorly  qualified  native  labourers 
has,  through  Crod''s  blessing,  been  reared,  let  these  be  every 
where  dispersed  and  located  as  the  teachers  and  preachers 
of  the  everlasting  Gospel.  Let  the  quickening  energy 'of 
their  living  voice  arouse  the  slumbering  and  etir  up  the 
dead,  alarm  the  careless  and  direct  the  wandering,  create 
new  desires  and  awake  new  longings,  furnish  new  tastes 
and  stimulate  to  new  inquiries.     Let  doubts  bo  removed. 
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ISflBenlties  solved,  mistakes  corrected,  errors  exposed,  and 
dissipated.  Let  the  soul  be  healed  by  the  touch 
ihe  wise  and  kind  physician,  accompanied  by  the  effica- 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Then  lot  an  abundance 
copies  of  God''s  Word  be  supplied  ;  and  they  will  nourish, 
lyudSSj^  and  build  up  for  eternity ;  as  well  as  awake,  excite, 
^  ^Brect,  and  guide  others,  by  witnessing  the  effect  on  their 
^.^toIlowB.  Then  will  Bibles  be  distributed  with  infinite  profit 
j&.  And  advantage.  Every  copy  will  produce  some  result  more 
^  wless  of  excellent  tendency.  None  will  be  wholly  lost. 
X  A  second  inference  is,  that,  if  the  Bible,  as  the  general 
^  '■fe,  should  accompany  or  follow,  rather  than  precede,  a 
Uthfolly  and  efficiently  proclaimed  salvation,  the  main 
^^^ngth  of  no  mission  should,  in  the  first  instance,,  be  given  to 
tt^  task  of  translation.  Whatever  is  absolutely  necessary 
■*  oonducting  operations  should  be  done,  and  no  more. 
***  strength  of  the  mission  should  be  given  to  the  training 
« the  young,  and  preaching  to  the  adults,  and  especially  to 
tte  rearing  up  of  those  who  can,  with  zeal,  and  skill,  and 
«>*cretion,  go  forth  with  the  word  of  life  in  their  hands, — 
^  spirit  reigning  in  their  hearts, — its  message  of  terror  to 
Alum,  and  message  of  mercy  to  allure,  on  their  lips.  The 
work  of  translation  might  then  keep  pace  with  the  prepara- 
tion for  its  really  profitable  reception.  Does  not  this  seem 
to  have  been  the  order  universally  observed  by  Divine  Provi- 
dence itself  in  the  first  grand  encounter  of  Christianity  with 
the  Polytheism  of  the  Gentile  nations !  Where  do  we  read 
of  copies  of  the  Scriptures  being  circulated  among  the  idola- 
ters before  the  preacher  arrived  amongst  them  to  awaken, 
expostulate,  and  expound  ?  Though  holy  men  were  miracu- 
lously endowed  of  God  everj'  where  to  preach  in  the  different 
languages  of  the  earth,  where  do  we  read  of  translations  of 
the  Scriptures  having  been  made,  either  miraculously  or 
by  ordinary  means,  during  the  period  of  the  GospcFs  first 
proclamation,  and  awful  struggle  with  idolatry  \  Nowhere. 
Always,  and  in  all  countries,  the  living  voice  was  the  herald, 
— written  epistles  followed  at  a  considerable  interval  of 
time, — and  translations  succeeded  in  the  distant  train. 
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And  is  it  nut  specially  remarkable,  that,  while  the  apoiJ 
were  miraculously  endowed  to  preack  to  all  people  b  tl 
own  tongiio,  they  were  not  directed  by  heaven  to  irrit 
liospeli)  in  all  tongues,  or  even  to  pen  their  epistles  in 
vcnincular  luu^u<re8  of  the  Churches  or  coraniunitiei 
which  theiie  were  addn>ssed  \  It  was  most  natural  and  b 
ting,  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  should  be  niittt 
Circck, — but  why  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  in  Greek, 
not  rather  in  Latin  '. — or  that  to  the  Ephesians  in  Gi 
and  not  rather  in  the  vernacular  language  of  Ephe 
Surely  He  who  had  instantaneously  qualified  them  to  pr 
in  all  languages,  could  have  enabled  them  to  write  u 
languages,  or  translate  into  all  languages,  if  He  ha 
willed.  Tlicn  why  was  the  one  done,  and  the  other 
undone,!  The  chief  reason  niay  be  to  us  inscrutable; 
one  natural  cause  we  may  conjecture  as  at  least  prub 
The  ]}ible  abounds  with  principles  and  truths  which  it 
not  entered  into  the  heart  of  roan  to  conceite,  and  t 
consequently  it^nevcr  fell  to  his  lips  spontaneously  to  e\[ 
It  also  abounds  with  principles  and  truths,  which,  as 
were  once  ro^ealeil  and  traditionally  preserved,  may  be  f 
scattireil  up  and  down  the  worlil  in  corrujit  or  disti 
forms,  or  coiintii  ll'ltod  in  mimic  errors.  .\nii  as  langut 
nothing  t'lse  tlian  the  conventional  expression  of  the  ftfl 
juid  thiiughts,  and  general  knowledge  of  any  people ;  it  1 
evi-ry  where  not  only  a  precise  and  definite  proportion 
ill!  itlisolute  I'lpiality  ami  juiralli-'lisni  of  t-xtent  to  the  cu 
range  and  natiiio  of  feeling,  thoughts,  and  knowledge, 
tween  the  conception  and  information  of  any  i>eoplo. 
the  repivsentative  sounds  and  symbols  constituting  the 
guage  of  that  peoi>le,  tlieri-  is  a  perfect  identity  in  e; 
and  signi  Heat  ion.  Hence  it  must  be  at  once  obvious 
in  introducing, /o;-  thejii-gl  /itiic,  the  truths  and  principh 
vealed  in  the  itible  to  tin-  notice  of  any  distinct  tribe,  thr 
the  medium'of  its  own  vernaeular  language, — a  change 
be^'ft'ecteil  in  the  language  propoi-tioned  to  the  revolutii 
he  effected  In  the  soutimcnU  of  the  people.  If  error 
impressions  of  the   nntiiro   of  man   and  the   ehiivactc 
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f— erroneous  impressions  of  the  origin  and  destiny  of  the 
, — erroneous  impressions  of  reciprocal  relations,  and 
and  religious  duties, — if  all  must  be  corrected,  purified, 
enlarged; — there  must  be  a  corresponding  change  in 
ueaning  and  use  of  words.  If  all  former  knowledge  is 
lie  new-modelled,  and  much  to  be  new-created ;  there 
be  a  corresponding  modification  of  old  terms, — ^a 
of  obsolete  words  with  new  meanings, — or  a  large 
ion  of  vocables  entirely  new, — vocables,  it  may  be,  of 
growth,  or  indigenous  roots  variously  combined  and 
ored  into  new  compounds. 
When  Christianity  began  to  be  propagated,  there  was  no 
,ge  in  the  world  through  which  to  convey  it, — without 
language  undergoing  a  radical  change,  by  the  attaching 
new  meanings  to  old  words,  and  the  copious  infusion  of 
wholly  new, — except  the  Hebrew,  or  Hebraic  Greek  of 
Ae  Alexandrian  and  other  schools  of  Hellenizing  Jews.  Of 
tte  two,  the  preference  was  given  to  the  latter,  on  account 
€f  the  prevalence,  or  universality  of  its  difiusion  over  the 
Miied  world.  This  language, — the  growth  of  apparently 
lothing  beyond  a  train  or  series  of  natiu'al  causes  and  oirciun- 
•hnces, — seemed  specially  prepared  by  Divine  Providence 
^  its  highest  and  noblest  use,  as  the  medium  of  communi- 
^>tbg  the  last  and  most  perfect  expression  of  the  Divine  will 
to  mankind.  The  Jews  having  been  chosen  as  the  special 
^opoflitories  of  Revelation,  their  language  became  its  adapted 
•"Hi  befitting  medium.  When  the  spirit  of  commercial  enter- 
priae  dispersed  the  tribes  of  the  "  peculiar  people*"  over  all 
^  Grecian  cities  and  their  colonial  dependencies,  they 
finally  formed  a  new  dialect,  whose  prevailing  idiom  was 
Hebrew,  but  the  staple  of  whose  vocabulary  was  Greek.  In- 
^'^^rating  with  its  terms  all  the  conceptions  and  ideas 
Peculiar  to  the  Jews  as  a  people, — ^because  derived  by  them 
^^  those  holy  oracles,  the  exclusive  possession  of  which  con- 
•^Uuted  their  chiefest  glory, — this  Judaized  Grecian  dialect 
*^  became  moulded  and  fashioned  into  as  proper  a  vehicle 
^'Divine  Revelation  as  the  Hebrew  itself.  And  when  it  had 
"^  thus  prepared  by  the  overruling  providence  of  God, 
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the  entire  Hebrew  Seripturee  were  treailatad  ntoik^^Wi^  ^ 
elothedin  this  newgMb,tlieee  were  ever  efteKwaidiiq^^^^^ 
ed  under  the  well-known  dedgnation  of  the  SeptoapAi 
Septuagint  Oreek,  therefore,  wms  the  only  langaegegaM^Hiv  Co 
understood,  which  oonld  at  once,  without  any  diUn&Mt^^j^^^ 
▼ey  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  toman.  Glaarical  Gied^l 
of  all  languages  then  known,  the  most  flexible  and 
would  not  answer  so  well ;  beoause, — saturated 
with  the  spirit  of  a  polytheistie  mythology,  and 
the  genius  of  a  false  and  atheistio  philoeophy,- 
were  preoooupied  and  wedded  to  an  endless  variety  d 
neoted  ideas,  associated  meanings,  and  suggested  ii 
arising  from  these  fertile  antiehristian  aonreea. 

When  an  apostle  or  eyangelist  addressed  in  pcnoa,) 
with  his  living  voioe,  any  individual  or  andienoei — in 
ing  the  words  of  a  Temacular  dialect  in  new  senses, 
coining  and  introducing  new  terms  to  express  aright  thai 
ideas,  he  could  act  as  his  own  interpreter.    He  couldi 
and  define ;  he  oouldyary  his  iHustrative  figures,  simileii^i 
images ;  and  by  familiar  intercourse  disoovering 
he  could  reiterate  exfdanations,  till  at  last  the  newi 
were  fairly  fastened  or  engrafted  on  the  dialeot,  and  Ml 
new  words  understood  in  consequence  of  the  apprehenmoi 
und  lodgment  of  the  new  ideas.    It  is  plain  that  at  least  one 
whole  generation  must  pass  away,  ere  the  dialect  could  be 
filtered  from  its  heathenism,  and  ripened  into  an  adequate 
medium  for  the  embodiment  of  pure  imadulterated  truth.  So 
long  as  those  lived  who  spoke  the  language  when  the  vehicle 
only  of  heathenism,  their  use  of  it  would  be  distracted  by 
the  perpetual  and  obstinate  recurrence  of  former  notions 
and  opinions.     By  teaching  their  children,  however,  the  lan- 
guage after  it  had  become  the  vehicle  of  very  different  ideas, 
these  would  grow  up,  knowing  it  practically  only  in  its  new 
form  as  an  improved  medium  of  speech,  and  having  their 
minds  undisturbed  by  the  associated  antiehristian  tenets 
and   prejudices  which,  to    the  day  of  death,  must  have 
harassed  and  kept  their  fathers  in  bondage.     But  it  would 
be  very  different  with  a  dead  translation.    It  could  not  Biof 
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^  define  and  explain  the  new  use  of  old  terms,  or  the  niean- 
«f  exotic  ones  : — or  if  it  even  did,  it  could  not,  on  the 
nee  of  fresh  misconceptions,  reiterate  the  exposition 
''  new  forms ;  and  then  in  other  forms  again,  till  at  last 
people  were  disciplined,  like  children  under  scholastic 
Ion,  into  a  perfect  understanding  of  them. 
Afay  we  not  here  discover  a  solution  of  the  enigma, — why, 
J*^Oiigh  the  apostles  were  privileged  to  preach  in  every 
,  they  were  not  commissioned  to  write  or  translate 
oracles  of  God  in  every  language  I 
>  In  their  time,  the  only  general  language, — furnished  by  its 
:"  ^fe^vions  embodiment  of  revealed  truth  with  fixed  appropri- 
i .  ^te  vocal  sounds  or  written  symbols,  being  Judaized  Greek, 
y^'^'Mhat  was  Employed  as  the  sole  medium  of  inspiration.  In 
^^  meantime,  that  God,  who  agreeably  to  the  adage  is  never 
"viown  to  "  interfere  beyond  the  exigency,^  was,  in  the  course 
itf  Providence,  rapidly  preparing,  by  a  grand,  wide,  extended, 
4iid  simultaneous  process,  abundance  of  other  media.  Did 
He  not  first  qualify  and  send  forth  proper  agents,  every 
nhere  to  proclaim,  by  the  living  voice,  the  truths  of  Bevela- 
tion,  and  every  where  to  be  present  to  interpret,  define,  en- 
lbTce,and  reiterate,  till  at  last  the  languages  became  modified, 
extended,  and  improved, — in  a  word.  Christianized, — and 
therefore  ripened  into  fit  media  for  communicating  divine 
knowledge  without  leading  to  any  misconceptions  beyond 
what  must  ever  arise  from  the  common  ignorance  of  the 
natnral  understanding  and  the  common  perverseness  of  the 
depraved  heart  ?  And  then,  but  not  till  then,  do  we  find 
Christians  seriously  betake  themselves  to  the  task  of  trans- 
lating the  Scriptures  into  the  different  languages  and  dia- 
lects of  the  world.  Where,  in  the  whole  history  of  primitive 
times,  is  there  an  instance  of  the  Bible  being  translated 
into  any  language  or  dialect,  before  the  people  who  spoke 
that  language  were  at  least  partially  Christianized;  and  the 
language,  therefore,  new-moulded  into  a  form  better  fitted 
for  the  written  expression  of  Divine  truth  \ 

And  have  not  we,  in  these  latter  days, — in  carrying  on 
precisely  the  same  kind  of  contest  with  the  polytheism  and 
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pngouimi  of  tim  earth,- — nothing  to  leani  from  t 
noticeable  and  most  ini'inorablu  order  and  auccess'n 
procedure  of  Divine  Providenee  in  primitive  times!  1 
Jehovah  set  us  the  example  of  sending  forth  men— nulOl 
to  translate  His  oracles  into  languages,  which,  in  orifffl 
the  expR'Ssion  of  these  oracles,  must  bo  more  or 
lionized, — and  which,  even  when  so  moulded,  must  be  mi 
or  leMa  unintelligible  to  those  whose  notions  and  r. 
remain  unchanged,  and  who  require  interpreters  to  pm<il 
endless  misconceptions  I  Has  He,  on  the  eontrarj-,  setoill* 
rxample  of  sending  forth  ^ualifimd  men  lirat  to  proclaim  di 
Oospel  nidssogo  with  the  living  voice  i — And  when  the  w 
timents  of  a  people  have  been  revolutionized,  and  theiilu 
guage  has  become  the  natural  vehicle  of  these  sentiments  luil 
He  then  in  the  course  of  His  providence  supplied  the  m 
of  embodying  revelation  in  the  new  modified  language  to  I^B 
dispersed  among  the  population  at  large  I— If  so,  is  it  *> J 
for  us  so  often  actually  to  invert  the  order  of  this  proo 
and  act  in  apparent  opposition  to  snch  an  example ! 

As  a  counterpoise,  so  far,  to  this  view  of  the  case,  i 
we  be  told  of  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible ;  and  the  infl* 
ence  exorted  by  it  on  the  Beformation  t  The  case  is  not »' 
all  parallel.  Rightly  understood,  instead  of  weakening,  i* 
greatly  strengthens  the  view  now  taken.  To  make  the  case* 
pfti-allel,  all  CJemiany  must  bo  supposed  to  be  in  a  condilio*  ' 
of  unbroken  heathenism — the  very  condition  in  which  ita  in- 
habitants were,  as  sot  forth  in  the  inimitably  condensed  aai 
graphic  delineations  of  Tacitus.  But  Germany  was  not  so 
ciroumstanoed  in  the  time  of  Luther.  Germany  had  been 
Christianized  ages  before.  It  liad  indeed  sunk  like  other  na^ 
tions  under  the  grinding  yoke  of  a  spiritual  despotism,  whioll 
smothered  Divine  truth  under  a  mountain  load  of  fablee, 
legends,  traditions,  and  all  the  varied  coinages,  new  wrought, 
now  stamped,  and  new  issued  from  the  ten  thousand  mints 
of  monkery.  But,  etill,  Germany  was  nominally  Christian; 
and  its  language  had  long  been  Christianized.  That  lan- 
guage was,  therefore,  fit  at  once  to  become  the  vehicle  of 
Christian  revelation.     And  when  the  translation  was  made, 
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ds  and  tens  of  thousands  were  not  only  predisposed, 
burning  with  eagerness  to  receive,  study,  and  digest  its 
Can  any  thing  of  all  this  be  alleged  in  regard 
nhj  of  the  heathen  nations,  when^r^^  visited  by  Protes- 
.t  miasionaries  i  Bather,  may  not,  must  not  every  thing 
▼eiy  reverse  of  this,  bo  truly  predicted  of  them  all? 
Eff  ao,  18  it  not  worse  than  idle  to  appeal  to  the  Lutheran 
fcflhiovement  as  furnishing  a  model,  a  defence,  an  apology  for 
prttcmpting  to  imitate  the  same  in  all  other  circumstances, 
SM»ivever  different  or  even  opposite ! 

^  w  From  all  this,  what  is  the  legitimate  deduction !  Is  it  not 
[f^kluit,  as  the  general  ruU^  in  heathen  lands  the  Gospel  taught 
or  preached  by  the  living  voice,  ought  to  precede  the  Qospel 
tnnalated,  printed,  and  circulated  in  dumb  dead  letter! 
Sow  closely  the  published  Gospel  ought  to  accompany,  or 
^|MMr  immediately  it  ought  to  follow  in  the  train  of  its  pro- 
ihmation  by  the  living  voice,  whether  to  young  or  old,  must 
depend  on  a  thousand  varying  events — ^modified  by  a  thou- 
,>ind  onforeseen  circumstances — which  must  be  left  to  the 
jidgment,  discretion,  and  wisdom  of  him  who  proclaims  it. 
liiB  only  when  curiosity  has  been  awakened,  inquiry  excited, 
•n  habituation  contracted  with  new  ideas  and  with  the  use 
•nd  meaning  of  the  terms  which  convey  these,  that  the  Bible 
^tt  be  promiscuously  circulated  with  real  profit ;  or  can  bo 
^pected  to  realize  great,  striking,  or  memorable  results. 
H^ce,  again,  we  repeat,  as  thegemral  rule^  that  the  strength 
^9kfint  mission  to  any  heathen  land,  ought  to  be  given  to 
tte  oral  inculcation  of  the  Gospel,  whenever,  wherever,  and 
m  whatever  form  that  can  best  be  done,  rather  than  to  trans- 
ition. Hence,  the  non-necessity  of  such  huge  solicitude, 
^  vast  preparations,  and  lavish  expenditure  on  translation, 
at  the  outset.  In  the  first  instance,  let  the  general  mind  be 
twakened,  and  a  demand  for  the  ^Vord  created,  and  trans- 
lations will  spring  up  with  the  onward  tide — at  compara- 
tively little  trouble  or  expense.  Prepare  translations  be/ore 
theM^  timej  and  they  may  moulder  in  depositories,  or  be  scat- 
tered like  grain  to  decay  on  Alpine  rocks,  or  be  choked  like 

aeed  in  an  Indian  jungle.     Prepare  them  against  tlie  set  time 

c  c 
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when  newlv  iinplttutcd  diBpositionfl  aud  preparatorj  traiun 
Bontiinont,  a  full  or  partial  rccpplion  of  proclaimed  U 
anil  a  familiarity  with  otlapted  terms  have  paved  tha  « 
cWrtii  the  wildemww,  and  prepared  a  soil, — and  the  ( 
latimi  may  b«  biwsed  like  tliat  of  Luther's  Gfrman  'f 
Sooner  or  latwr  there  must  bo  translations.     And  « 
question  of  t«irimiount  iniportanct'  is,  H'Ao  ant  to  h*  Ai  In 
latori  f — Foreign  Christian    iDissionuries,  or   ChrUtiai 
nativoHf — At  Ifm  g^tral  ruU,  we  fearlosely  avow  our  ri 
convirtiou,  that  the  translators  who  Bliall  produce  cm^ 
anti   permanent   versions    in   any  language,  must  Ite  • 
foruignors,  but  oducoted  natives.     Hitherto  on  this  ni'W 
out!  subject,  the  prevailing  idea  seems  to  have  been  iltffi: 
Perhaps  not  in  set  terms  or  formal  resolutions,  but  t«nM 
and  virtually,  the  scheme  of  translation  equally  with  tluttfl 
preaching,  has  been  conducted  as  if  it  could  best  be  o 
on  by  Europeans.     Hence,  in  ono  way  or  other,  betweenS 
salaries  of  missionaries  and  those  of  their  native  as 
with  libraries,  printing-preaeea,  and  other  ajtparatw 
menso  proportion  of  missionary  funds  has  from  the  first  b 
expended  on    translations.      Admitting    as  we  do  with  M 
whole  heart  that  tho  ntotit^s  of  all  concerned  wore  the  part 
the  nobioi«t,  and  the  most  disinterested  which  could  hat*  ^ 
actuated  human  breasts,  the  resulta  of  forty  years  allow  in 
to  ask  the  question,  Whether  euch  oxponditure  was  in  tho 
most  natural  order  of  Providence?     It  may  ha(ip  been  so; 
but  the  day  may  come  when  a  different  verdict  will  be  award- 
ed by  dear-bought  experience.     Notwithstanding  the  great 
expenditure  of  learning  and  talent,  of  time  and  strength  and 
pecuniary  resources,  there  is  scarcely  one  of  the  twenty  or 
thirty  versions  into  the  languages  of  India,  which  promisa 
to  stand  out  half  a  century ;  or  is  likely  over  to  become  the 
standard  version  in  the  language.     When  educated  native 
Christians  arise  to  midertake  the  task,  all  the  present  trans- 
lations may  drop  into  oblivion  :  that  is,  when  the  time  comes 
in  which  thoy  can  be  turned  to  really  profitable  account, 
it  may  bo  necessary  wholly  to    supersede   them  by  others 
more  perfect ;  and  before  that  time,  the  good  they  effect  may 
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iniinitesiinally  small  to  admit  of  sorious  comparison 
Hie  large  means  expended.     So  that  time,  strength,  and 
\  may  have  in  a  groat  measure  been  thrown  away, 
the  set  time  arrives,  translations  must  bo  compara- 
^y  unproductive  ; — when  that  time  comes,  most  of  them 
^^  «r   he  superseded  altogether.      Tell  us  not,  that  though 
^J^kdy  to  prove  lasting,  these  have  done  much   towards 
the  way  for  such  as  shall  be  permanent.     Tliat  we 
Hot  doubt.     Already  they  have  done  so  very  materially. 
real  question  is,  Whether  the  time,  strength,  and  re- 
lavished  on  them  might  not  have  been  so  expended 
fo  have  prepared  the  way  still  more  speedily  and  effectu- 
!    Say  that  the  half  or  third  part,  or  any  other  very  con- 
le  proportion  of  missionary  labour  has  been  devoted 
tnnslating,  superintending  the  press,  &c. — the  question 
Whether  that  strength  might  not  have  been  employed  in 
other  way  better  calculated  to  accelerate    the  time 
translations  would  be  extensively  useful, — better  cal- 
•ted  to  raise  up  and  create  the  instrumentality  which 
speedily  produce  them  in  half  the  time,  at  a  mere 
„Jon  of  the  expense,  and  with  tenfold  greater  accuracy? 
Pf  most  of  the  time  and  strength  were  devoted  to  the  rearing 
^kp  of  those  who  would  agitate  the  native  mind  by  the  teach- 
>^llgand  preaching  of  the  Gospel, — the  time  might  be  greatly 
r^^astenod  when  a  real  demand  would  exist  for  the  written 
[  ^wd,  and  a  real  preparation  for  getting  it  translated  in  the 
^  1>eit  form.     There  is  not  an  argument  demonstrative  of  the 
:  ■Uperiority  of  educated  natives  over  educated  foreigners  as 
■  teachers  or  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  which  docs  not  hold 
tene  with  still  greater  force  respecting  able  translators  of 
tte  Gospel.     Where  is  the  instance  on  record  of  a  foreigner 
wing  supplied  a  really  successful  standard  version  of  so 
^iflieiilt  a  work  as  the  Bible  in  a  strange  tongue  ?     If  any 
Midi  there  be,  it  must  form  a  rare  exception  indeed  to  the 
leneral  rale.     No, — ^all  history,  all  experience,  a  thousand 
faOores  proclaim,  with  one  united  voice,  that,  as  the  general 
rwUj  natives, — qualified  natives  alone, — can  be  the  trust- 
worthy translators  into  their  own  vernacular  tongues. 
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Now,  how  can  native  translators  be  raised  up  doiy 
Bed  for  the  task !     How,  except  by  the  same  ooune  ot 
and  comprehensive  instruction  which  confers  hiB  ^:^03am^^^x 
tions  upon  the  teacher  or  the  preacher, — with  such 
additions  as  the  peculiarities  of  the  task  may  demand! 
us  then  labour  to  rear  up  teachers  and  preachers, 
process  which  invests  them  instrumen tally  in  the  hiiA^  ^-j 
(jod's  Spirit  with  the  requisite  endowments,  is  shaking 
fabric  of  Hinduism  to  its  centre.     When  they  go  forih, 
concussion  extends  in  its  effects.     A  demand  will  be 
for  the  Word  of  life.     The  dialect  will  be  rapidly 
by  the  incorporation  of  new  terms,  and  the  unheathi 
of  old  ones.     Let  us  seize  the  critical — ^yet  precious 
Let  us  single  out  those  who  may  excel  in  language  and 
cism  ;  and  let  us  set  them  apart  for  the  arduous  yet 
task  of  transfusing  not  merely  the  letter,  but  the  spiiH 
(rod's  holy  oracles  into  their  own  native  tongues. 

To  excel  as  a  translator  of  the  Bible,  is  a  task  of  vaiq 
greater  difficulty  than  nine-tenths  of  professing  ChnBiii* 
can  possibly  comprehend.     He  who  undertakes  it  shonliK' 
a  first-rate  Biblical  critic.     To  be  a  thorough  Biblical  ciwP 
demands  a  general  scholarship  at  once  extensive  and  ^ 
found.     On  this  subject  there  is  often  a  confusion  of  ideas- 
It  ia  not  necessary  that  the  majority,  or  any  large  prop<J^ 
tion  of  bi^lievers,  should  be   Biblical  critics.     Enough  fc^ 
tiio  vastly  preponderating  mass,  that  the  great  outlines  ^* 
revealetl  truth  should  be  so  broadly  marked, — so  eongnioU'^ 
with  the  divine  perfections,  so  admirably  adapted  to  tb^ 
real  wants  and  necessities  of  man, — that  they  cannot  be  miS' 
taken  by  the  humble  and  simple-hearted  inquirer,  who  maj" 
have  no  guide  but  a  translation,  and  never  can  consult  th0 
original  at  all.     One  of  this  most  numerous  class  may  well 
exclaim  : — "  Some  have  doubted  the  existence  of  external 
objects,  of  companions  and  friends,  of  meadows  and  lawns,  of 
hills  and  valleys,  of  fountains  and  streams,  of  sun,  moon,  and 
stars.     Hut  so  long  as  I  feel  delighted,  refreshed,  and  exhi- 
larated, amid  the  socialities,  the  beauties,  and  the  bounties 
of  earth  and  h(\aven,   I  shall  not  be  disturbed  bv  the  follies 
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frivolities  of  men,  who  seem  anxious  to  prove,  by  ex- 
that  of  aU  imaginable  contradictions,  their  own  con- 
^^  fbmishes  the  one  of  most  consummate  folly.  In  like 
^•■•taer  there  have  been  in  all  ages,  and  there  will  still  be, 
igiotiB  sceptics.  But  while, — with  my  eyes  directed  to- 
the  wide  domains  of  Divine  truth,  verdant  with  beauty 
teeming  with  life ;  and  more  especially  towards  the  Sun 
fiighteousness  that  irradiates  these  bright  realms, — I  feci 
clamours  of  conscience  pacified,  the  fears  of  guilt  re- 
■'^toved,  the  burden  of  sin  lightened  : — while  my  aspirations 
■wlight  to  ascend  to  the  throne  of  the  Lamb,  and  return  in 
^^s^Qoms  of  refreshment  and  unmingled  bliss  : — while,  in  the 
!«oi1ion  of  such  undeserved  tokens  of  mercy  here,  and  the  full 
ce  of  being  privileged  to  drink  of  the  very  rivers  of 
's  pleasures  in  the  New  Jerusalem,  my  heart  overflows 
iih  gratitude,  and  my  lips  with  songs  of  praise, — can  I,  oh  ! 
I  with  the  freezing  suspiciousness  of  guilty  nature,  ques^ 
^Son  the  love  of  God  the  Father,  the  all-sufficiency  of  the 
Ssdeemer^s  sacrifice,  or  the  quickening  influences  of  the 
■^MBod  Spirit?  Impossible.*^  But  however  true  that  the  great 
hiding  doctrines  of  Revelation  are  so  potent  and  so  clear,  as 
^  be  capable  of  producing  only  one  persuasion  in  the  minds 
^  aU  really  devout  believers  in  every  age,  it  is  not  less  true 
vftt  the  Bible  which  contains  them  is  wrapt  up  in  ancient 
d^  languages, — and  that  to  interpret  these  aright,  and 
'Bpresent  their  genuine  import  and  full  force  through  the 
>Mium  of  other  tongues,  challenges  the  exercise  of  the 
■hx)ngest  intellect,  amply  replenished  with  all  the  furniture 
^^  human  learning,  as  well  as  divine.  When  a  man  is  favour- 
^  with  such  high  endowments,  he  is  qualified  to  excel  as  a 
Sblieal  critic :- — and  when  he  does  so,  then,  but  not  till  then, 
ii  he  ,^(%  equipped  to  assume  the  delicate  and  onerous  office 
of  transfusing  the  precise  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  peculiar 
jAraseology  of  the  sacred  authors,  into  terms  and  idioms  of 
like  significaney  in  another  tongue. 

To  raise  up  natives  qualified  after  this  sort,  must  be  the 
work  of  time.  But  the  general  preparation  for  the  ultimate 
appearance  of  faithful  and  successful  translators,  as  well  as 
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{qt   turning  their  labours  to  profitable  account,  U  w 
progreiiamg :  so  that  by  the  time  they  do  appear,  k 
tiial  iloor  wit)  bo  opened  for  their  noblest  vxertions, 
will  the  Hervicea  of  ^trabnmn  Pandilf, — whose  mind*,  til 
and   tiaetured  with  heathen  lam.  cannot  fully  compR 
evangelical  iloctrinee,  or  know  whe^  theee  are  accuratdjiti 
presonted  by  their  own  vernacular  symbols,— be  wlwHy« 
for  over  discarded.     Learned  native  Christians  wilUi 
§upply  their  place.    Combining  in  theniaelTos  all  tlieco 
nicablo  advantagea  of  the  learned  Evrop^a  Chrisliiui.  ■'' 
all  the  incoQununicablu  advantagee  of  the  loamcil  ix 
Christian,  tliesu  niay  he  expected,  as  agcnte  in  the  iiuiil>4 
Ood'w  .Sj)iril,  lo  prepare  tranalatioiie  which  shall  be  inWW 
gibly  read  by  myriads  of  awakening  imjuirerfl,  andiWl 
endure  an  exhaiistless  depositories  of  the  *'  bread  of  ^1 
throughout  all  generations. 


The  grand  and  only  adequate  rcnieily  for  the  uilieP* 
of  Indin,  temporal  and  spiritual,  is  the  Gospel  of  aalvatiif' 
brought  home  and  sealotl  through  the  energy  of  God's  Hot 
Spirit ; — that  omni^Mtent  energy,  without  whose  opcratio 
on  the  soul,  there  can  be  no  real  conviction  of  the  evil  an 
danger  of  sin — no  real  experience  of  that  "  godly  eorro* 
which  is  so  essential  an  element  in  the  "  repentance  I 
salvation" — no  forthputting  of  that  faith  which  is  the  ii 
stniment  of  receiving  and  resting  in  the  imputed  righteom 
ness  of  a  Divine  Redeemer — no  perception  of  the  excellency* 
that  knowledge  of  Christ  which  alone  can  savingly  enligbte 
the  understanding,  or  savingly  impress  the  heart — no  HtcI, 
apprehension  of  the  surpassing  glories  of  the  character  a» 
attriliutes  of  the  Triune  Jehovah,  as  manifested  in  the  worli 
of  creation,  providence,  and  redemption — no  participation ' 
that  holiness  of  heart  and  life  and  conduct,  which  isarcfltor 
tion  of  the  image  of  the  Godhead,  and  the  sure  prelude  ai 
preparation  for  overlafiting  bliss, — no  joyous  asauranco  of 
covenant  interest  in  that  inheritance  which  "  eye  hath  n 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  hoa 
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m  man  to  oonooive.^  But  while  we  rejoice  in  proclaiming 
^"^^■e  transoendent  verities,  we  must  never  forget  that  in 
'^^Xij^iig  the  Gospel  fairly  within  reach  of  the  souls  of  men, 
to  be  lodged  and  rendered  efficacious  by  the  influ- 
of  the  Almighty  Spirit  of  all  grace, — ^means  must  be 
entally  employed; — ^means  directly  appointed  and 
^S^'oridentially  sanctioned  by  heaven  itself; — means  which, 
^^^llOQ  applied  in  simplej  ohBolute^  unqtMlified  dependence  on  the 
^^^Qidacioua  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  cannot  fail  eventually 
'  '^  inae  in  a  harvest  of  fruit  for  immortality. 

The  three  generic  means  already  referred  to  are,  the 
'/  ^SirUtian  education  of  the  young ;  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to 
\  '^dUto ;  afkd  the  translation  and  circulation  of  the  Word  of  life, 
'The  main  practical  question  is.  How  each  of  these  is  to  bo 
t  vcndered  most  potent  and  influential  in  accomplishing  the 
gvand  end  in  view ;  namely,  the  speedy  and  effectual  diffu- 
■on  of  the  knowledge  of  salvation  throughout  the  entire 
■Utt  of  the  people  ?  In  the  answer  which  we  have  endea- 
voured to  furnish  to  this  question,  applicable  respectively 
to  each  of  the  three  principal  means,  ail  the  great  lines  seem 
^wnifierge  and  unite  as  in  one  focus  of  concentrated  light. 

Do  we  desire  to  turn  the  Christian  education  of  the  young 
to  the  most  profitable  account  ?  Wo  ought,  in  the  first  in- 
•tow«,  as  much  as  possible  to  restrict  the  range  of  mere  ele- 
*i^iitefy  instruction,  and  to  communicate  an  augmented  quan* 
^'fyof  knowledge  to  a  select  number ;  in  order  that  through 
too  instrumentality  of  the  thoroughly  educated  few,  we  may 
■^  rapidly  and  effijctually  roach  and  vitally  impress  the 
'^'^odnoated  many.  Do  we  desire  to  insinuate  the  elements 
^^  truth  into  the  vitals  of  the  social  and  religious  system, 
^  thus  produce  a  loosening,  a  fermentation,  and  a  pre- 
P**^odne8a  for  change  ?  We  can  do  this  with  the  readiest  an<l 
'^  powerful  eflFect,  through  the  medium  of  highly  educated 
"Stives.  Do  we  desire  to  see  the  everlasting  Grospel  pro- 
^Umed,  as  speedily  as  possible,  in  the  happiest  harmony  with 
*^8ting  circumstances  and  with  the  mightiest  energy,  to  the 
t^oming  millions  of  India  ?  We  can  only  expect  to  realize  so 
8*oiious  a  consummation  through  the  agency  of  duly  quali- 
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lie  «e  4e«»  to  witnese  the  bWaol  V<iii<| 
OoJlwriiln*whlipBri^aBjpn)d»ioa.intQall  thfdiiii 
aadkafnagwaf  ladk!  Weeannvrer  behold  tluB|^  ' 
md  wtiArtwrily  acUercd,  exee^  thrmigb  Uie  mi 
taGtya<HtmH,flMi)aiHd  with  all  thi>sU>n»of  hununlri 
■■g. ■* ^B  —  tha  liwuBW of  Krine grace.  Froin^tB 
■tt  i>  the  hgitiwil»i.tfce  iaenUble  eondgajon !  IsHdAI 
ttaa  ik  mring  at  ■  lace  oT  iwtitM  m  niperioriv  pftiil 
late-  the  wntJaB*!  gwiihafw  aod  plcntifal  Uefinng  of  '^ 
Uttf  Spirit.  OBght  no  bngcr  to  be  rmkoned  a  a 
•ad  nboriituUt,  but  m  frimMty  and  ponanoont,  objcrii^ 
fTMj  ■■Miiiiiiiij  enlerpriw! 

Hwi  «T  in»T  be  met  bv  laany,  ittving,  "  Whv  all  >^ 
»in  afcoot  drirtUa  education.  moA  the  ni>oeaaitT  of  otti" 
Umwi*t«  ! — u  iT  thew  were  unheanl-or  oo^fltiee.  UanV* 
aQ  tbo  ffvat  soeietiee  long  had  ecbooU  in  operation,  tfi 
natnvteachen,cstechistB,pc<eacheiK,aiid  transUtors!  ^ 
tlMB  aO  this  hoc  and  en- !~  Confessedljr  there  have  b«A 
tar  mart  than  a  R'ntorr  past  in  India,  both  native  echot^ 
and  nattrc  labomvrfi.  And  we  bless  and  masnify  the  niini 
of  our  God,  for  anj  and  all  the  real  good  which  these  mft 
hare  been  honoured  instnunentally  to  achieve.  There  hat 
been,  and  rtill  are,  native  schoob :  but  what  we  complain  < 
is.  that  till  of  late  years,  and  for  the  most  part  even  now,  thee 
arc  not  of  the  description  which  the  necessities  of  India  peci 
liarly  demand.  There  have  been,  and  there  are,  native  labotii 
era ;  but  what  we  complain  of  is,  that  till  of  late  years,  ao< 
(or  the  moat  part  even  now,  these  are  not  of  the  desoriptiw 
which  the  neceesitiee  of  India  imperatively  demand.  So  clik' 
the  controT}-,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  again  to  repeat  «b> 
we  have  a  thousand  time^  reiterated  both  in  India  and  > 
Britain,  that  tAf  grand  desideratum  in  the  pretmt  t]ftte» 
Imttian  mitsioiu  it  the  want  of  a  really  superior  and  tJmmi^ 
efficient  native  agency  ;  and  that  the  capital  source  of  the  ee» 
pamtire /ailure  and  languishing  condition  of  masi  of  our  <Ai 
missionary  stations,  hat  been  the  teant  of  a  weti-contrived,  ib 
fully  adapted,  regularly  systetnattzed,  and  vigorously  and  pe 
sereringly  prosecuted  effort  to  raise  up  such  a  race  of  nati 
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^•oHiWJ — endofoed  toith  the  graces  of  Go^b  Spirit  in  happy 
harmimiaus  conjunction  with  tlie  highest  qtialijications  which 
fumted  wisdom,  learning,  and  piety  of  the  Christian  Church 
lestaw. 

,  8eattered  over  journals,  platform  speeches,  anniversary 
^••Hiions,  and  periodical  reports,  we  do  meet  with  passing 
'^^nts  and  notices,  strong  expressions  and  isolated  statements 
r  ^fci  this  subject.  But  these,  on  the  whole,  have  proved  aim- 
^^Mi)' pointless,  objectless ;  and,  accordingly,  have  terminated 
'^  no  real  practical  result,  in  any  degree  corresponding  with 
tte  multiplying  wants  of  India.  Many  an  individual  mis- 
iMnary  has  keenly  felt  and  honestly  recorded  his  experience 
'  iBd  resolution  somewhat  after  the  style  and  spirit  of  the 
Inimble,  pious,  and  devoted  Felix  NeflF,  who,  towards  the 
tkfle  of  his  most  laborious  and  successful  ministrations,  thus 
writes : — "  I  foresaw  with  sorrow  that  the  Gospel  which  I 
kd  been  permitted  to  preach  in  these  mountains  would  not 
vidy  not  spread,  but  might  even  be  lost,  unless  something 
iluNdd  be  done  to  promote  its  continuance.  I  bethought  mo 
vwit  might  be  preserved  in  some  degree  ;  and  after  mature 
^UihmUian,  I  determined  to  become  a  training-master,  and  to 
^n^  a  winter  school,  composed  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
vdl-disposed  young  men  of  the  diflFerent  villages  of  my  pa- 
;  luh,^  &c.  Like  Felix  Neff,  many  a  missionary  has  become, 
single-handed  and  alone,  ^'  the  training-master  '*  of  one  or 
i^ie  promising  youth ;  but,  like  Neff,  has  speedily  fallen,  and 
Wl  that  work  unaccomplished,  which  alone  would  "  leave 
P^^nanent  effects  of  his  ministry  behind  him  when  he  should 
^removed  from  the  scene  of  action."  His  successor, — it  may 
^  with  less  experience,  or  entertaining  different  views, — not 
'blowing  out  the  plan,  it  has  dropped,  and  ended  in  nothing. 
^9^  one  or  more  missionaries,  of  superior  discernment, 
1^7  have  experienced  a  similar  want,  and  may  have  united 
^P^jecting  the  larger  plan  of  a  mission-college.  But,  from 
^^^  mherent  defects  in  the  system  adopted,  or  inefficiency 
^  the  developement  of  some  of  its  parts,  or  want  of  sufficient 
•^owledgment,  as  well  as  of  a  full,  frank,  and  cordial  co- 
^^P^'fttion  from  home ;  or  from  the  missionaries  having  their 
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no  eaucationai  course  in  inaia  nas  tiit 
rearing  tho  natives  who  are  destined  ' 
eTangelists.  Even  in  Soutbem  India,  i 
more  than  a  century,  what  is  the  longee 
frequent  cry  t  le  it  not  the  want  of  al 
native  agents !  And  what  is  the  usual 
presBion  of  this  want !  Is  it  not  an  ex 
how  and  why  this  should  be  the  case  i  It 
cry  is  again  raised,  to  try  to  suppress  the 
of  continuing  to  wonder  that  no  agentc 
when  all  the  while  there  has  been  an  aln 
the  only  efficient  means  of  rearing  them 
missions  vigorously  betake  themselves  t 
tuting  the  preparatory  means.  Surely  i 
that  there  is  something  egregioudy  wroD 
deficient  in  tho  general  system,  when,aftei 
than  a  century,  and  the  apparent  evangel 
lages,  a  large  proportion  of  the  ttacken  i, 
itili  Aeatien  idolatert ; — and  when  it  is  fr 
of  the  native  cateohists  and  preachers  thi 
possessed  of  that  range  of  information,  thi 
nientific,  and  theological  resources,  whicl 
to  advance  tho  work  altogether  independ 
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fiat  if  in  Southern  India,  or  elsewhere,  the  mighty  task  of 
\g  natives  in  right  earnest  is  yet  to  bo  begun,  it  will 
da  to  make  of  it  a  secondary  or  subordinate  object, 
in  the  view  of  the  society  at  home,  or  in  the  estima- 
m  of  the  missionary  abroad.  Occasional,  scattered,  desul- 
\  isolated,  interrupted  efforts  will  never  answer  the  end ; 
>:  ^ilieUier  on  the  part  of  individuals,  or  small  fraternities,  or 
k:- "^loliiiitary  societies,  or  National  Churches.  There  must  be 
^;9hn  and  system,  disposition  and  arrangement.  At  home, 
.;  «k  nmst  be  freely  and  fearlessly  represented  in  the  pulpit 
.%^*Hld(m  the  platform,  as  a  prime  work.  Individuals  must 
^  16  selected  to  conduct  it  abroad,  from  their  special  fitness 
fe  the  task.  These  must  not  fritter  away  their  time  and 
ibength  on  a  thousand  miscellaneous  occupations, — reserv- 
■g  for  the  educational  course  only  fragments  of  time,  and 
■wds  of  mental  energy.  No  !  a  due  proportion  of  the  very 
wrer  of  their  time  and  strength  must  bo  devoted  to  it. 
"^  saying  must  be  adopted  and  converted  into  a  standing 
intxia^  that  "  between  doing  the  thing  efficiently,  and  not 
^^^  it  at  all,  there  is  no  admissible  medium."'  Those 
*»ose  understandings  are  dispersed  over  a  multitude  of 
*°®nie8,  can  never  do  real  justice  to  any.  Those  whose  hands 
•**  full  of  manifold  labours,  can  never  give  more  than  the 
^''^gB  of  their  strength  to  any.  No ;  they  must  throw  their 
'^"ole  soul  into  the  system.  There  must  be  thorough  work. 
^*^^^me  who  are  destined  to  influence  others,  as  teachers  or 
P^^Ochers,  must  be  thoroughly  grounded.  In  order  to  this, 
^®  tnissionary  must  have  the  pupils  under  his  own  eye — not 
®^  ^  few  hours  in  the  week, — ^not  for  a  few  months, — not 
^^  one,  two,  or  three  years, — ^but  for  eight,  ten,  twelve,  or 
®^^*^  fifteen  years.  He  must  at  every  turn  and  winding 
f*^«  into  closest  contact  with  their  understandings  and 
^^^ts, — ^not  merely  in  the  public  class-room,  but  in  the  soli- 
ll^^  chamber.  He  must  not  rest  satisfied  with  imparting 
^  treasures  of  knowledge,  human  and  divine.  Ho  must 
^  teach  or  preach  merely : — Ho  must  train.  And  he 
°J^^t  not  train  merely  on  stated  occasions,  but  habitually. 
^^  instructor  must  maintain  an  intercommunion  of  mind 
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with  uiind,  that  U  free,  opim,  goneroufi — conde 
hta  pupil's  noaknoM,  iDfinititj',  prejudice,  wtth< 
U>  con<ioscon<].  Ho  nimt — in  pniverful  dependen 
gmiM~hy  his  familiar  converastion,  as  much  ai 
iiuJ  t*.'(ichiug,— by  his  secret  exhortation  and 
much  BM  hy  put>li«  prt-aching, — by  hi«  oxatnpl« 
M  well  a»  his  conduct  in  the  open  arena  of  life, 
imprcu  upon  th«m  the  atamp  and  iina^  of  hit 
— tliat  laflincRa  of  principle,  that  disinterefltet 
ncvolcnoti,  that  elevation  of  ecDtiiuont, — that  i 
indiscrtttion,  that  ilnuDoss  without  obstinacy,  1 
without  rashness,  that  ardour  without  intempi 
gontlcnoM  without  ovr- pliancy,  that  acoomn 
without  compromise,  tliat  (enthusiasm  without  a 
of  the  dictates  of  common  m!ns«,^that  moral  he 
eon  smile  in  the  midst  of  aHlictiou  and  sufTer 
joice  in  the  prospect  of  <leath : — in  fine,  all  tl 
graces  efflorescing  on  the  robust  stock  and  fr. 
EurojieaQ  character,  aursed  and  nurtured  as  tl 
amid  the  countless  combined  influcngts  of  tho 
gion,  the  highest  civilization,  the  noblest  sciei 
most  accurately  recorded  experience  of  agt's.  L 
pean  miesionarj-  be  privileged,  through  God's 
roar  and  send  forth  a  few  native  labourers  th 
— each  of  whom  will  be  able  to  teach,  preach,  ( 
with  an  effect  surpassing  his  own  ability,  and  t 
fiisc  to  him  the  honoured  title  of  missionary  i 
brought  a  few  common  wanderers  into  the  fol 
not  have  been  said  to  have  discharged  well  the 
an  Arabawsador  of  the  Cross !  If,  instead  of  sim 
a  few  wanderers  into  the  fold,  he  has  also  eucceec 
God's  blessing,  in  endowing  them  with  power 
and  call  in  other  wanderers, — thus  multiplying 
dividual  ability,  not  by  unite,  but  by  decades  i 
decades, — has  he  not  achieved  a  vastly  greater 
the  ordinary  missionary  i  Has  he  not.  as  an  hui 
ment  in  the  hands  of  the  Spirit,  been  honoured 
plish,  in  reference  to  modern  missions,  though  a 
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Knable  distance,  what  the  blessed  Redeemer  himself  did  by 
own  underived  power  ? — when,  instead  of  going  forth  to 
h  in  person  the  unsearchable  riches  of  salvation,  Ho 
up  and  qualified  the  apostles  to  go  and  proclaim  the 
^smI  tidings  to  all  nations ! 

Oh,  how  different  from  the  present  race  would  be  the  body 
eonvertfi  thus  reared,  and  how  different  their  influence  on 
destinies  of  India  !  Hitherto  almost  all  (to  adopt  sub- 
itially  the  oral  confession  of  a  faithful  and  experienced 
ionary),  almost  all  the  members  of  the  native  churches 
laboured  under  essential  deficiencies.  However  much 
may  hope,  and  trust,  and  confidently  believe,  that  the 
of  many  of  them  have  been  registered  in  the  Lamb^s 
^Ook  of  life,  yet,  except  in  a  very  few  particular  instances, 
^^wley  have  not  exhibited  that  strength  and  enduring  stability 
'  •€  character  which  could  reasonably  entitle  us  to  regard 
i/^them  as  "  the  seed  of  the  Church'"  in  the  wide  and  populous 
^  ddDain  of  Indian  heathenism.  No !  they  resemble  more 
;  those  feeble,  shrivelled  blades  of  grass  which  occasionally 
^^dioot  up  under  the  genial  influence  of  a  mild  winter  season ; 
r^  and  which  serve  to  indicate  that  the  vital  powers  of  mother 
r  «airth  are  not  wholly  extinct,  rather  than  afford  to  the  hus- 
:  l)ftadman  the  promise  of  an  abundant  harvest. 

And  if  we  have  been  constrained  to  seek  for  a  fitting  type 
•nd  image  of  the  past  and  present  race  of  native  Christians, 
viewed  as  a  body,  in  such  feeble  fugitive  growths,  where 
AaD  we  go  in  quest  of  a  suitable  type  and  image  of  the  new 
•ttd  superior  race  which  we  long  and  pray  to  see  arise ! 
^^re,  but  in  that  grand  product  of  India  itself, — the  ban- 
y^  or  celebrated  fig-tree, — so  happily  described  by  our 
peat  epic  poet,  as — 

**  Spreading  her  arms 
Branching  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 
The  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 
About  the  mother  tree,  a  pillar'd  shade 
High  over-arch*d,  and  echoing  walks  between." 

Yes ;  this  is  the  exact  type,  the  visible  representation  of 
"*®  kind  of  converted  labourer  that  is  wanted  for  India ; — • 
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ooe  in  whiMe  [ixpaod«d  and  8aiictiG«d  intellect,  in  i 
enlarged  and  purified  beort,  th«  seed  of  all  qnickenmg  tiA 
hiuuan  and  divine,  has  been  implanted.  Tber«  it  U 
root  and  g<DnniDat«a.  Fraught  irith  vivifTing  pover,  i^l 
springs  intu  »  Btatulv  stem,  of  int(?lli^nce  and  godlinnei^ 
oDtiranI  it  sboota  ita  rigoroos  bmnchee,  laden  with  the  ■ 
of  grace  and  fructifring  knowkslge  ;  and  these  agab  ei< 
down  their  fibres  of  iiutmction  and  living  inflaence,  t^ 
fasten  in  the  soil  of  other  heads  and  other  hearts.  Tbai 
ari«e«  manr  a  new  etrm  of  fniitfiil  piety,  which,  by  a  rM 
lar  proress,  extends  outwards, — agnin  descends  and  ipril 
up  ; — and  w  oniranls  i«-itfaout  end. — till  the  whole  bJid  I 
converted  into  a  bcautooua  garden,  replenished  n*ith  "  {•til 
of  rpiiown" — plants  of  nghteousncse — which,  thongh  t 
dowed  nith  their  ohh  several  individual  identities,  are  ji 
so  manr  inseparably  united  montbcrs  of  the  great  tree  I 
life,  whose  leaver  are  for  the  healing  of  the  natiooe. 

Hitherto,  in  the  magnificence  of  empire,  India  haabet 
truly  said  to  have  found  nothing  more  precious,  either  to 
possess  or  be  proud  of  possessing,  than  ^ 

"  Fi^rv  ojiak,  s^iphim^  ametliTsts, 
Jsciuttui,  hkrd  lupax,  ^^rass-grt^a  emeralds, 
BcMilcuiUi  rubiue,  aiuu-kliu^  dmoioadii, 
And  seld-seen  l^ostIy  stones  of  so  great  price. 
As  oDe  of  Ihi^m,  inditT^renCly  rated, 
Muv  sen'e,  in  peril  of  ralamitr. 
To  ransom  great  kings  from  captivitj^.** 
Happy  day  for  India! — when,  through  the  descent  of  th» 
Spirit's  influences  on  the  devoted  labours  of  her  own  emaDw- 
pated  sons,  the  garden  of  her  early  youth  which  has  so  long 
been  parched  into  utter  barrenness,  shall  be  made  verdant 
and  fruitful  by  the  distilling  dews  of  heavenly  instruction;— 
and  the  vale  of  her  riper  years,  which  has  so  long  been  strevn 
with  nought  but  forms,  cold  and  lifeless  as  the  dry  bonra  in 
the  valley  of  vision,  Eihall  be  enlivened  by  the  trumpet  peali 
of  tho  Gospel  message,  and  the  stirring  activities  of  a  reaur- 
rection  from  the  dead ; — and  the  channels  of  all  her  know- 
ledge,  which  have  so  long  been  clioked  into  stagnation  by 
every  thing  nosious  and  venomous,   shall  be  cleansed  by 
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ng  in  upon  them  a  full  stream  from  the  fount  itself  of 
ig  waters,  in  God's  holy  oracles.  Then  will  India,  even 
lie  magnificence  of  empire,  find  no  costly  stone  half  so 
ious  as  the  new  jewel  that  hath  been  put  into  her  hands 
ren  the  jewel  of  great  price  which  hath  ransomed,  not 
great  kings,  but  great  kingdoms,  from  their  captivity, 
^  and  the  whole  creation  itself  from  the  bondage,  under 
h  for  ages  it  hath  travailed  and  groaned.  Then  will 
e^  even  in  the  magnificence  of  empire,  find  no  ^'  clothing 
rought  gold,''  no  "  raiment  of  needle-work,'^  half  so  royal 
he  new  robes  wherewith  she  hath  been  clad, — robes 
^n  of  the  beams  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  Then  will 
X,  even  in  the  magnificence  of  empire,  find  no  delight  in 
x>ssession  of  her  '^  fiery  opals  and  beauteous  rubies,  her 
»-green  emeralds  and  sparkling  diamonds,''  half  so  great 
er  abounding  joy  in  casting  these  down,  as  tributes  of 
ige  and  free-will  offerings  of  gratitude,  at  the  feet  of  • 
ong  despised  but  now  adored  Immanuel. 

e. — After  the  preceding  chapter  was  wholly  written  and  sent  to  the 
the  author  was  favoured  with  the  perusal  of  an  ahle  work,  by  an 
iuily  calm  and  dispassionate  obsen'er,  as  well  as  zealous  and  distin- 
*d  friend  of  missions — the  Rev.  Mr  I^f alcolm  ;  who  was  recently  sent 
ith  Eastern  Asia,  on  a  missionary  tour  of  inspection,  by  one  of  the 
American  Societies.  In  that  work,  many  of  the  views  contained  in 
lapter  now  closed,  are  not  only  substantially  corroborated,  but  some 
m  expressed  in  terms  fully  more  strong  tlmn  the  author  had  deemed 
isable  to  adopt.  In  the  section  relative  to  '^  the  ditckdtantagn  under 
Cibe  halt  and  purat  miuionary  labour  U  exerted"  Vol.  II.  p.  265,  Mr 
fan  enumerates,  amongst  others,  the  following  particulars  : — 
in  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  people, 
affcely  one  missionary  in  twenty  has  become  able  to  preach  with  en- 
lency,  and  probably  never  one  had  such  a  knowledge  of  the  language 
Mration  gave.  Few  can  acquire  such  mastery  of  a  foreign  tongue, 
ixprees  their  thoughts  with  the  glow  and  intensity  of  a  native,  even 
the  idiom  and  structure  of  the  language  is  thoroughly  understood, 
n  experienced  missionary  in  Bengal  assured  me,  that  on  an  average, 
le  half  of  the  sermons  of  missionaries  who  undertake  to  preach  is 
Btood.  Dr  Carey,  in  a  letter  of  August  1809,  states,  that  after,  by 
of  study,  he  thought  he  had  fully  mastered  the  Bengali,  and  had  then 
bed  it  two  full  years,  he  discovered  that  he  was  not  understood !  Yet 
'■  teachers  flattered  him  that  he  was  understood  perfectly.  This  is  a 
common  deception  of  pandits  and  munshis.    In  the  opinion  of  one  of 


of  intenn  Btady,  and  greet  practice. 

■  2.  There  ia  still  k  greater  difficulty  in  the 
theniaelTee. 

"  For  terms  which  are  of  primary  imports 
words  must  often  be  used  which  are  either  ni 
puipoee,  or  inaccurate.  It  is  not  essj  to  ezhil 
magnitude  to  such  as  have  not  mixed  with  hea 

"  For  a  multitude  of  our  terms  there  is  no  w< 
not  only  theological  terms,  such  as  sonctification 
Atonement,  devil,  Ac,  but  the  names  of  impi 
clothings  and  many  other  things,  of  which  ignor 
never  heard,  and  for  which  entire  new  terms  a 

".Let  a  man  imagine  how  be  would  be  embar 
hearing  a  discouTBe,  in  which  be  constantly  n 
terms,  and  words  osed  in  a  sense  differing  mon 
he  understAnds  them,  and  these  often  the  print 
and  he  may  form  some  conception  of  this  diffic 

"  3.  Want  of  familiarity  with  tha  system 
encountered,  and  with  national  prejudices  and 

"  For  exponng  with  freedom,  and  attacking 
tief,  these  are  eminent  advantages.  Hence,  in 
of  native  preachers.  The  apostles  were  native 
they  went ;  and  see  how  largely  they  naed  th«r 
national  religion  and  habits  of  thinking,  not  i 
formal  discourses  and  epistles.  Many  years  mi 
ary  can  attain  this  power ;  and  then  only  by 
many  volumet  of  disgusting  l^iends,  as  well 
many  ways,  and  for  a  long  period. 

'  8.  The  aposUes  were  not  every  where  m 
philosophy  which  directly  contradicted  all  thei 
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he  few  who  can  be  bo  far  educated  as  to  understand  and  receive 
lean  system,  thia  difficulty  is  converted  .into  a  facility.    Such 

rendered  unbelievers  in  their  own  religion." 
ibject  of  education,  Mr  Malcolm  does  not  appear  sufficiently  to 
e  between  the  (tdmiUed  in^ficiency  of  fmer4  dementofy  dckodUy  and 
em(mttral>U  efieiemey  of  iemnariei  of  a  kiffher  ordm'.    And  he  looks 
;lusively  to  immediaU  amteniont  as  the  test  and  criterion  of 

usefulness — ^forgetful  of  the  multitude  of  beneficial  influences 
ct  and  frqwratory  character  which  a  rightly  conducted  system 
'oughout  a  stagnant  community.  In  other  respects,  many  ef 
3  and  suggestions  tally  precisely  with  those  which  we  have 

express.  In  page  303,  he  thus  vrrites  : — '*  The  question  seems 
e  received  sufficient  attention,  whether  we  should  multiply 
I  teach  mere  rudiments  to  a  great  number,  or  restrict  the  num- 
nry  the  education  to  a  high  point.  I  am  in  favour  of  the  latter 
>  nation  has  become  literary  by  universal  instruction  in  reading 
These  confer  no  knowledge ;  they  are  only  means  for  ac- 

diffusing  it  In  a  country  where  the  absence  of  books,  peri- 
.  political  freedom,  preclude  advancement  in  after  life,  beyond 
its  learned  at  school,  these  acquirements  will  not  be  generally 
»r,  if  retained,  are  of  little  use.** 

aportant  subject  of  translations,  our  author  thus  comments  : — 
e  stations,  at  least,  less  time  might  be  devoted  to  translations 

)t  desirable  that  missionaries  should  in  their  first  years  devote 
to  translation  and  auUiorship,  even  if  there  be  no  Christian 
le  language.  To  write  and  translate,  as  exercises  for  them- 
iportant ;  but  they  should  put  nothing  to  press  till  they  have 
at  their  post,  and  have  revised  their  work  many  times.  It 
ell  if  every  missionary,  qualified,  by  his  early  studies,  to  trans- 
riptures,  were  to  take  some  select  portion  and  occupy  himself 
leisure  moments,  for  eight  or  ten  years,  or  even  his  lifetime, 
cetch  two  or  three  tracts,  and  keep  them  by  him  in  the  same 

ziety  for  an  immediate  production  of  books  has  caused  the 
of  Scriptures  and  tracts  so  imperfect,  as  to  be  almost,  if  not 
B,  and  in  particular  passages,  quite  erroneous.  To  prove  this, 
ame  time  show  the  sort  of  errors  to  which  I  allude,  I  will  give 
ices  which  are  mentioned  to  me,  taken  from  distant  and  dif- 
>ns.  John  L 1, '  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word 
e  Lord  €rod  Boodh,  and  the  Word  was  the  Lord  God  Boodh.* 
'  The  Lord  appeared  unto  him  in  a  flame  of  fire  in  the  knot 
Acts  i.  8,  *  Ye  shall  receive  the  power  of  life  and  death.' 
'  Blessed  are  the  destitute  of  life.*  1  Cor.  v.  6,  'A  litUe 
ocodileth  the  whole  lump.* 
here  are  none  of  these  mistransladons,  there  may  be  such  a 
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ologji  w)  contiBiy  to  the  usual  styta  of  our  boo 
thoronghl;  undcntuid  the  meaning,  and  frequ 
llanhinwi'*  vertiou  is  greatlj  liable  to  the  sai 

■  The  value  even  of  a  good  version  of  Script 
•Bch  H  aoppOM  it  to  be  M  intelligible  to  he* 
onocoiTerted.  The  case  is  fai  othorwiae.  T 
flmb  not  odIj  word*,  but  facts,  renaonings,  and 
bett«r  undentaod  than  the  Ethiopian  ennuch  d 
■i^f  Qirist.  Be  baa  not  eo  much  prepanUione  I 
M  U  reqtdred  by  our  children  in  the  nurseiy, 
pavation,  la  the  litUenew  and  debility  of  a  he« 
be  explained  to  him  as  to  an  infant.  Let  the 
and  idiomatic,  ba  will  isrely  underttAnd  the  i 
duple  parable  or  narrative.  Hence  the  king 
Christian  book  read,  threw  it  aside,  aajing,  '  L 
these  books ;  no  man  in  my  kingdom  can  nnde 

*  The  nnmber  of  heathen  who  can  read  ii 
eonnecl«d  with  trade  and  common  tfaingB,isTer 
not  to  have  exdted  anffident  attention ;  and 
lead  to  startling  conclasions.  *  *  *  In  a 
subject  in  the  Friend  of  India,  it  is  declared  b; 
than  one  ralUion,  out  of  tbe  thirty  milUoua  of 
this  estimate  is  twice  as  high  as  is  made  by  sen 
admitting  that  there  may  be  a  million,  asks,  ' 
are  this  one  million  t  How  many  of  them  ui 
Tltm  an  pnbMf  not  Jhe  kundrtd  ptrtoiu  ta  aB 
ftamM,  wie  eofM  tab  ap  a  IrtHuiaHon,  w  tiuir  en 
piBiimpif,  moral*,  or  rMgton,  amd  read  it  ttttmper 

"  Our  expectations  from  tbe  diflosion  of  Bib 
vagant,  if  we  reason  upon  them  in  the  sbstrsot. 
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in  the  streets  of  our  cities,  and  the  rush  for  them  would  cou- 
they  ceased  to  be  curiosities." 
more^  in  page  333,  Mr  Malcolm  thus  dilates  on  the  qualifications 

aasiatants : 

importance  of  this  class  of  auxiliaries  can  scarcely  be  too  highly 
Without  risk  of  health,  and  with  little  expense  or  inconve- 
tliey  ean  carry  the  tidings  of  salvation  where  a  missionary  cannot 
lay  not  be  sent,  for  an  age.  They  can  travel,  eat,  sit,  and  lodge  as 
do.  Between  those  and  themselves,  there  is  not  that  awful 
which  can  scarcely  be  overcome  by  a  missionary.  Their  know- 
of  the  language  is  completei,  which  can  seldom  be  said  of  a  foreigner. 
know,  from  experience,  the  exact  temptations,  doubts,  difficulties, 
pvsjndices  of  their  hearers.  They  can  talk  with  an  inquirer,  often 
long;,  without  drawing  opposition  upon  him,  before  he  haa  become 
and  firm  enough  to  endure  it.  To  be  seen  conversing  a  few 
^^^^Mwith  a  missionary,  or  to  go  repeatedly  to  his  house,  or  chapel,  excites 
^^^^Mt  as  great  opposition,  as  a  profession  of  Christianity.  Thus  a  man's 
S^^^hd  mnst  be  nuide  up  to  encounter  exceeding  difficulties,  before  he  has 
|^|i^,^^<MBie  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  missionary's  arguments  to  know 
j^  ^^fceCher  he  wiU  endure  sufferings  for  the  new  religion  or  not ;  that  is  to 
Ty  he  mnst  submit  to  be  perset^uted,  before  he  knows  whether  the  system 
worth  being  persecuted  for. 

*  Various  reasons  of  this  sort,  some  adapted  to  the  t'ondition  of  one 
Ltry,  and  some  to  that  of  another,  show  the  duty  of  fostering  this 

of  our  force.     Unordained  natives  liave  indeed  been  employed, 

in  some  places  to  a  great  extent.     And  to  tlieir  labours  are  traceable 

numerous  conversions.     But  it  seems  ncccssar}'  to  bestow  upon  them 

a  much  greater  meajiure  of  mental  cultivation  and  reh'gious  knowledge. 

Had  half  the  pains  been  thus  bestowed,  which  have  been  expended  on 

eonunon  schools,  how  great  would  have  been  the  gain  ! 

*  "Without  some  additional  mental  cultivation,  doctrinal  knowledge,  and 
piaetical  graces,  native  assistants  are  not  able  to  avail  themselves  of  their 
pecnliar  advantages ;  some  of  which  have  just  been  named.  It  is  well 
known  that  scarcely  one  of  them  is  able  to  act  alone  ;  and  that,  though 
so  naeful,  when  sustained  and  guided  by  a  good  missionary,  tliey  have  run 
into  manifold  evils  when  left  to  themselves.  Why  is  this  ?  They  possess 
piety,  zeal,  and  talente.  It  must  be  owing  to  tlic  superior  intelligence 
and  acquired  advantages  of  the  missionary.  Let  us,  then,  lead  them  into 
that  knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  that  measure  of  devotion,  which 
at  present  they  have  no  means  of  obtaining. 

**  Slender  would  be  the  qualifications  of  a  minister  with  us,  whose  oppor- 
tunities had  been  no  greater  than  those  of  native  preachers.  A  bstract  from 
him  all  that  his  father  and  mother  taught  him,  all  he  learned  at  infant  or 
Sunday  school,  from  the  moral  maxims  of  his  horn-books,  his  copy-slips, 
hia  general  reading,  and  the  restraints  of  Christian  society ;  put  in  the 
place  of  this,  every  degrading,  polluting,  and  erroneous  thing,  learned 


uklpncticea  mcquired  in  a  life  of  Gentile  ab 
hk«B  the  preaent  qnalificaticnu  of  a  naliTe  aasii 
"Some  regular  inatitation  leeniB  muting, 
tapnm  pnipoae  of  initrucUng  those  who  give 
woiL  Adrantages,  mmilar  in  Idnd,  if  not  in  f 
jroBDg  tniniaters  at  home,  should  be  placed  witl 
of  iMirttants.  thus  educated,  woold  leftve  Inti 
neoeaary  translations  and  revisiona ;  for  eze 
oare  ovar  a  large  diolriot ;  for  exploring  new 
with  Bocietie*  at  home  ;  and  for  other  duties,  w 
great  Mcrifio*  of  paatonJ  pntBuits. 

'  Bf  no  other  coone  does  it  now  appear  thai 
into  all  the  earth.  We  Cftnoot  hope  to  send 
hundredth  part  of  an  adeqnat*  wpplj  of  tninist^ 
of  Pagans,  at  an  pmmni  expense  of  from  L.lOO 
Nor  could  we  consent  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
»  portion  of  the  earth,  hj  natiTe  preaehera  m  i 
tbcse  wo  now  have." 


CHAPTER  V. 


liANEOUS   OBJECTIONS  TO   THE   MISSIONARY   ENTBBPRI8B 

CONSIDERED. 

section  of  the  careless  scoffer^  who  summarily  denounces 
as  novel  and  visionary^  the  growth  of  modem  JawUicism 
'ection  of  the  worldly  politician  who^  with  a  special  refer- 
idia^  dreads  the  propagation  of  Christianity  as  danger- 
stability  of  the  Anglo-Indian  empire —  The  obf ection  of 
ig  economists^  who  aUege  thaty  as  so  many  return  with 
^tunes  from  Indioy  we  should  restrict  our  pecuniary 
o  the  people  of  that  wealthy  region — The  objections  of  the 
rian  liberalist^  who  pretends  that  it  is  an  insult  to  obtrude 
7n  on  the  upholders  of  another  faith  ;  that  to  teach  our 
» their  children  is  an  invasion  of  the  natural  rights  of 
and  that  it  is  cruel  to  disturb  the  peace  of  families  by 

0  secure  their  conversion — The  objection  of  the  luxuri^ 
'thyf  who  evade  every  petition  by  replying  that  they  have 
t thing  to  spare — 7^  objection  of  the  humble  poor^  who 

1  lest  their  mite  should  be  too  insignificant  to  prove  of 
--The  objection  of  the  speculative  theorist^  who  waives 
support  on  the  g7*ound  of  hypothetical  reasonings  and 
ins — The  objection  of  the  merely  nominal^  or  sincere  but 
led  professor,  that  there  is  enough  of  heathenism  at 
jout  troubling  ourselves  toith  foreign  lands — Concluding 


the  missionary  enterprise,  hosts  of  objections  hare 
it  times  been  raised, — varying,  as  usual,  with  the 
of  the  individual  objectors  and  the  fluctuating 
ublic  opinion.  Of  these  many  have  now  become 
—from  the  erosion  of  time,  the  progress  of  intelli- 
1  the  contradiction  given  to  them  by  events.     A  few 
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c. :::.;-.-.  *:.'..  :.'  .-Tani  ihvir  jn'ountl  in  spite  of  unangwenkli 
-.r,---..  r.:  :.-.  I  :-  :-i:r»*:r.ibl*?  vviticnee.  Nor  is  this  stnnp. 
H.. • .:.."  ".':.  .r  r  •  :  :V-r  r.i.rv-  in  the  cloisters  of  a  corrupt heut 
:\  .-.  .:-.  '...'.  r.zji'l'.l  'f  an  ijnoran:  head,  thev  will  enduie  w 
rj..?    '.  i:..*:ur    z<  ri'.»:  uniwrs^llv  rvnovated. 

1:^    :>.;.:  uf  Christian  Missions,  could  not  Ik 

'S   .--    :hv  ri  lioule  and   the  soorn  of  wrrtai 

-.    :j:i  r;;n:  r.n  I  uneonoerned  about  its  objed 

jtilLn:  f-.TSonages, — ilisdaining  the  vulgtf 

w  :.:    :;>    f  ir.  ;-.::rv.  r-;;*-^n.  and  arjuiiK-nt, — usually  satiA 

:"■  •.>  !\-. <  •\,:'.:  *u:::ni:ir:l\   d:nounoinz  the  whole  as  nad 

:     "    .-.'•         -. — '       '/./-'•.     f  mj'I'i'i}   r'an'itichm.     Such  i 

'-•srj    >  <  •  !.:  li.T^'UsIv  absurd,  thiit  it  mav  be  deemed  worse 

:'....:-.  su:  -.rriuus  rVrmnllv  :..  notice  ii.     Hut  those  whotlunk 

s.-.  >.  .::i  uh'jiiv  :•..  Kirj.i  what  has  so  often  been  well  urged, 

'::k:v.-.  Iv.   :h:i:   t\<Li\  ccilumnv  char^red  home  with  confident 

I  .'..iLi-wS^   is  sure  I*}  \\:ikW'  sonu-  scar  behind, — that  from 

::.•    \-.  r\  r..itt;n*  an«i  constitution  of  our  minds,  we  are  ever 

:-v:   :o  rv.:-:i\i    "  ill  i:ripr».ssions  fnmi  ill  snirffestionsr — that 

:'•     S'  :*.    r'.:j-  -i:'.^:'.- ^-   not  full  r.-coived.  breause  of  our 

■  •    ■■    >         :r.:\  '    !:.*'.  \   :  :!:- v  t.:iid  to  cn-atf  susiMrions, 

-.  ■   '.  :     .*.    :     •..:::■.':      "l.  ::!  1  ^  \   r  ■>.  :i<--  to  ]n.«  eoiif(»rmevl 

■  ;:■  r'.  ilir  l-.li-  f  of  otlurs 
!-:it  :.!i  1  :v  utr.iliz'.'  our  own. 
.  .     . .        .1  "r.''-.  ]\\  >  and  tlic  svL-ivt 
« •::  :i:i-  \;''^iint  it  i<  w?-!!  to  nuvt 
■  ti  •!'..  !.«'\vt\ir  al»>iirJ, — seoini:  that 
u..»-   ••.:  »«f  ««•»  lariT*.'  a  cla.ss  of  tlu* 
"   '•..:■.;:!;■.:}.      A*:  i   \w    [  r-'i-.'- ■■  to  m-,  t  it.  siniplv  by  asking 

■    '      /  ^    ■  -  tlia:  \\*   niuv  b«^  aMo  rationally  to 
*  ■  • 

■:■.:.!■  n'.i.tl-.  V  it  I'.  v...r:;\v  ..f  ]i.  inj  dt  noun"»M|  as  fanatical 
\\\u\  M«»i.Miar\  :  To  tliis  «ju«-ti«Mi.  two  distinct  rej»]ics  may 
M  *  t;:rp.i<l;.  vl, — oil;-  t'ouniU- 1  oil  ///sAwV  f>irf,  and  another  on 
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"riio>i'  \Nh'»  iiriT.  tiir  iM-«  si  nt  ol.jr.'tion  wc  would  first 
••hariTo  on  v />.■'■  i//r  n,'>..i,.n\<.  I\.«all.  then,  would  wo  address 
thorn.    r*?call   to   y««ur   n^nionihr.iin'*'   wliat   all  of  vou    must 
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rtead  of  the  days  that  have  long  gone  by.    Beoall  to 
iiance  the  time  when  our  own  forefathers  in  this  now 
favoured  land,  wandered  about  as  painted  savages 
^tlie  woods — sunk  in  ignorance  and  brutal  barbarism. 
to  remembrance  how  they  strove  to  root  out  every 
indication  of  reason,  by  falling  prostrate  before 
of  wood  and  stone.      Recall  to  remembrance  the 
temples  and  dark  recesses  for  the  performance  of  their 
rites, — where  riotous  mirth  and  stupid  amazement 
)lmed  the  deluded  votaries,  and  the  frown  of  revenge- 
deities  haunted  their  imaginations  like  the  very  horrors 
enchantment.    Becall  to  remembrance  the  burdensome 
^^ihtion,  the  excruciating  penance,  the  lawless  revelry,  the 
\^'^teton  indulgence,  the  butchery  of  human  victims, — all  of 
^luoh  were  designed  to  appease, — ^all  of  which  were  believed 
^f>  fin  with  joy  and  complacency  the  capricious,  the  impure, 
'tlie  bloody  Demons  of  Druidism.     When  all  this,  and  much 
^toore,  has  been  revived  on  the  tablets  of  memory,  look 
^ronnd  on  the  spectacle  which  now  every  where  presents 
Itself  to  your  view.     And  having  well  marked  the  amazing 
Qontrast,  seriously  ask  yourselves,  Why  are  we  not  this  day, 
like  onr  naked  forefathers,  dancing  wildly  round  some  Druid- 
ieal  stone  in  the  dark  solitude  of  the  forest ;  or,  cannibal- 
like,  quaffing  the  bloody  draught  from  human  skulls,  in  the 
halls  of  Odin  i   Why,  instead  of  this,  are  we  now  privileged 
to  assemble  in  orderly  and  solemn  attitude,  in  temples  dedi- 
cated to  Jehovah  Lord  of  Hosts  ?  Why  have  wo,  who  do  thus 
assemble,  had  our  station  allotted  to  us  in  the  foremost  ranks 
of  civilized  man  i     Why  are  we  the  inheritors  of  domestic 
peace,  and  social  refinement,  and  intellectual  culture,  scarcely 
vouchsafed  in  like  measure  to  any  other  Jand  i     Why  are 
we  the  possessors  of  privileges,  civil  and  religious,  which  in 
stability  of  foundation  and  reciprocal  harmony  of  parts,  may 
well  be  said  to  be  without  a  parallel  in  all  the  world  besides ! 
Why,  in  short,  a  change  so  vast  and  so  blessed  from  the 
condition  of  our  savage  and  idolatrous  ancestors  ? 

Let  autkeniiie  history  supply  the  answer.     In  days  of  yore, 
there  were  men  sent  from  abroad  on  an  embassy  of  love,  to 


f 
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«itit  tlieoo  shores.  These  men, — calt  them  miss'ionuv 
tWii*Mi,  qg  iiinilliii,  ar  fcy—y  att^M—  ■—  p 
«•  flwtiAoiw  M^  M  tk  »M  «uwit  4tar  Uh  Mtw 

■•Mdl4  jh«^r-4hfM  MM  «MM  WStk  M  Mi«K  M I 

■mimHbp  but  1 


flJrMti— ao  iiiimbIhwIiI  imA  4ha  Goval^Mn  di 

ftwfcwdk  Mid  ■lliiM     ThtgrMMBkAvw 

OMfMnd.  Thnnih  th>  Ui«di«  </ flod  on  Ami 
iHi  HMfiur^  iha  HMga  WWiim  ««><•  MbAwdv 
papvafOhzirtiMtnUL  IMr  idolt  vcn  dMtaqi« 
Mawd  giPTBi  wrt  down  w  dawrtiij  tbair.  nogdaH 
to-  ■luiiamii.  Jij  b-owi^  CfciiMwiw^  they  bea 
1imdi-9md  thtu  wwe  Ud  tmiwihrinni  of  tk 


padMUr  riMO  to  the  nu|k  flf  AM  of  the  pMitMt,  tb 
Mdlhthippiart  <rfo>tioMf^md.a»d«r  vhow  A 
■j|M>iwli«l<w«till>  if  w«dklB(4  madly  laboor 
hari$  ouMtva^Mid  MorilagioiMly  rtirvg^  to  diaa 
duldcea! 

Do  yoti  tbui  aA,  What  U  the  object  of  the  mi 
enterprise  t  Look  at  what  Britain  was  two  thousai 
ago ;  look  at  what  Britain  is  now ; — and  then  ask, 
are  we  indebted  for  the  mighty  change  i  Solely  to 
aionary  enterprite  of  early  times.  In  the  transforu 
Britain  from  on  island  of  savage  idolaters  to  a 
which  is  the  home  of  refinement,  the  abode  of 
science,  the  asylum  of  liberty,  the  palladium  of  thai 
which  is  the  fruitful  parent  of  all  other  blesnn 
must  behold  a  vtni^  iUv^ratton  of  the  object  of  the 
aiy  enterprise,  which  surely  is  the  very  contrary 
tiling  fanatical ;  as  well  as  discover  an  irrefragable 
iind  practicahUity  of  the  object,  which  should  dem 
absurd  figment  of  its  being  visionary. 

What,  then,  is  the  real  object  of  our  missionary  en 
It  is  to  achieve  for  India  and  other  benighted  lai 
has  been  done,  and  it  may  be,  under  happier  auspti 
tjian  has  been  done,  for  Britain.  Professing  to 
neighbours  as  ourselves,  Mid  to  do  to  others  as  ^ 
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tieax  in  siinilar  circumstances  to  do  unto  us,  wo  desire, 
the  example  of  those  devoted  men  who  first  visited  tho 
British  shores,  to  go  forth  to  those  lands  where 
ce  and  misery,  rudeness  and  cruelty,  ever  tread  on 
lieels  of  a  dominant  heathenism.  We  desire  to  go, 
they  were,  with  that  Bible  whose  heavenly  truths, 
Experience  amply  testifies,  can  penetrate  alike  the  kraals 
'Ue  savage,  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  the  mansions  of  the 
J,  and  the  palaces  of  kings ; — ^and  in  them  all  lay  an 
on  the  swelling  tide  of  human  depravity  and  human 
,^-open  up  the  spring-head  of  all  purity  and  bliss  in 
^^^^■J^— and  finally  guide  to  glory,  honour,  and  immortality. 
^'^E  pronounce  such  an  object  fanatical^  is  surely  to  come 
the  woe  of  them  that  '^  call  evil  good,  and  good  evil ; 
put  darkness  for  light,  and  light  for  darkness ;  that 
bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter.**^  To  pronounce 
^%  mfionayy,  is  flatly  to  contradict  the  united  testimonies  of 
)Ntft  history  and  personal  experience. 

We  would  next  address  the  objectors  on  the  ground  of 
ftt^  principle.  The  question  being  again  put.  What  is  the 
object  of  tho  missionary  enterprise  %  The  other  answer  of 
Mflifltless  force  is,  To  hasten  and  realize  the  grand  design 
wkiek  God  contemplated  from  all  eternity^  in  reference  to  the 
fallen  race  of  man. 

Why  was  the  world  at  first  created  and  stored  through- 
oat  with  such  varied  products  of  earth,  air,  and  ocean  i  It 
was  for  the  manifestation  of  Jehovah's  attributes  of  power, 
wisdom  and  goodness  : — It  was  to  provide  a  blissful  habita- 
tion for  man  in  his  primeval  estate  of  holiness  and  innocence. 
Why  then  was  it  presented  when  man,  through  disobedience, 
fell ! — Not  surely  that  it  might  become  a  rich  storehouse  of 
bounties  to  foster  the  pride  of  the  wealthy,  or  gratify  the 
lawless  appetite  of  the  luxurious ;  not  that  it  might  be- 
come a  fit  theatre  for  the  intrigues  of  the  ambitious,  or  the 
inyestigations  of  the  proud  ungodly  philosopher !  No.  It 
was  preserved  for  infinitely  higher,  and  holier,  and  nobler 
purposes.  It  was  preserved  for  a  new  and  peculiar  display 
and  vindication  of  Jehovah^s  attributes  in  carrying  on  and 
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kzinc  tile  mTncnoiw  work  of  man's 


h  ««»  ptvtitirrrcd  Cor  the  «ake  of  famishing  a  teene  rf"^^*  ^ ' 
*«:>:<:  :«:•  ihe  -rle^i  P^'^'p)^  of  God,  who  were  to  appear 
zbr  T^,  jj^*  &^te^  of  it«  duration.     It  w»«  preaerved,  flili 
*=.ir^:  :i.i5  pr>ve  a  nuraerr  for  the  paradiae, — ^thatai 
ii^:i»r  Steals  misfat  be  sown  which  were  destined  to  spviigi 
\c*i  Vk"s«oci  in  the  i  linii  n  of  immortalitT.     And  «1ki 
number  of  the  redfe^'ined  is  completed,  and  the  hit 
$h^  uve  torminated  his  aDoned  course. — ^then,  aliOi 
i^:^'#  f  urposes.  in  recard  to  the  world  which  we  inhsh^l^P  ^^ 
•.v<c:i  Irii'd.  and  then  shall  **  the  hearens  pass  away  irithi 
irrf^:  c^^i^^.  and  the  elements  meh  with  ferrent  heat  asli; 
new  h-.avvn  and  a  new  earth  arise  wherein  dweUeth  li^i^^ 
c.u*nt*s-' 

N«:-v  this  grand  design  of  redeeming  a  world  of  lost  ai*' 
ners^  through  the  intervention  of  a  INvine  Mediator, 
^li«:inctlv  intimated,  though  in  language  highly  figiiiitn%^ 
to  our  fir«t  parents  in  the  garden  of  Edea,  ere  they 
>  anish-L-d  a«  outcasts  from  its  consecrated  domains.    It  M 
ohvrifrhed  wi:h  parental  fondness  bj  the  ancient  patriafdi 
who  were  gladdoned  in  spirit  at  the  cheering  prospect  d  wM 
ihv  fuTur*?  ffl-ries  of  Messiah's  reign.     It  was  nurtured  into 
!v.;.:ur-.:v  Vv  r.  ^-.lo  •. >>ion  of  holy  prophet?,  whose  souU.  in* 
<:  -r    1  '  ^  •.*::■  S:  iri:  -f  all  .zti\C'\  iravo  forth  those  enraptured 
I.::-  r;."  •  *  w  •.:.::.  <:rr.n:r  <-*"  th^.*  harp  of  Jmlah,  were  destined 
■  ■    ■..*:..:.:    :h..'  i:-.ar:-  vl  ivivrui-ls  in  t-verv  aire.     Afterava^t 
.  \T  -  r.  lirur.*  -f  .  arn- >t  d»  >irt.'  an«l  maijnifioent  preparation. 
1:  :;:  hi-:  l«ur>T  iipi»n  the  wi.rM  amid  floods  of  celestial  light, 
wluji  :h»-  hi  avtiily  Im-^i.  in  su'-h  strains  as  ansjels  sing,  pealed 
furtli  tiif  JMyou*  anthi-m  of  ••Ol«»ry  to  God  in  the  highcpt.' 
for  luninir,  aftt-r  so  Ions:  ami  protraeteti  a  dawn,  made  the 
Sun  i«f  Uiffhteousness  to  rise  over  the  darkness  of  a  miserable 
and  perishini:  world. 

Thr  jrroat  dt.siirn  was  now  nmiv  distinctly  than  ever 
unftddtd  in  the  teaohinj:  of  Him  who.  though  Jehovah's 
fellow,  vet  humhled  himself  and  for  a  season  tabernacled  in 
human  fonn.  In  His  moritori.Mis  obedience  and  sacrificial 
sufferings  upon  the  eross,   was  tho  <livine  design  gloriously 
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,ted.     Then  it  was  that   He  cried  with   a  loud 

^  It  ifl  finiahed,*"  and  bowed  his  head  and  gave  up 

!     "  It  is  finished,*" — The  full  completion  of  eter- 

; — ^the  full  developement  of  the  fairest  scheme 

wisdom — the  fairest  product  of  infinite  love.     '^  It 

j*^ — Mercy  and  truth  have  met  together ;  righte- 

and  peaoe  have  embraced  each  other.     ^^  It  is  finish- 

8  debt  is  paid ;  sin  expiated ;  the  law  magnified ; 

satisfied;   mercy  glorified;   and  everlasting  peace 

TCOonoiliation  established  between  offended  majesty  and 

man. 

wheil  the  visible  Church  of  the  living  Grod  was 
up  within  the  narrow  confines  of  Judea ;  and  its 
members  consisted  exclusively  of  the  families  and 
of  Israel.     In   contradistinction,  however,  to   such 
boundaries  and  such  scanty  membership,  holy  seors 
privileged  to  glance  along  the  roll  of  ages ;  and  there  to 
kJtaHkemplate  a  bright  and  glorious  era,  in  which  the  bounds 
tlie  Church  of  God  should  bo  none  other  than  ^^  the  ends 
the  earth,^  and  its  professing  members  should  consist  of 

the  kindreds  or  families  of  the  nations.^ 

Time,  therefore,  was,  when  "  the  Grentiles ""  were  "  aliens 

r'%Dm  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and  strangers  to  the  cove- 

V  Wnts  of  promise.*"     In  contradistinction,  however,  to  such 

f  mebmpe  dealings,  holy  seers  were  commissioned  to  reveal 

^  sublime  address  of  the  Ancient  of  Days,  to  His  ^'  only 

k^otten  Son,"  when  He  anointed  Him  king  over  His  holy 

Ul  of  Zion,  saying,  '^  Ask  of  mo  and  I  shall  give  thee  the 

licsthen  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of 

^  earth  for  thy  possession.*"      When  the  Son  appeared 

^  earth,  He  significantly  indicated  to  His  disciples  that 

^  time  for  realizing  the  object  of  the  holy  oracle  was  near 

•*  hand.     "  Oth^r  sheep,''  said  He,  "  I  have  which  are  not 

of  tliis  fold," — t.  «.,  not  of  the  Jewish  fold  ;  "  them  also  I 

^^'^^  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice,  and  there  shall 

**®  one  fold  and  one  shepherd.*"     And  as  the  hour  of  "  the 

P^er  of  darkness  ^  approached,  we  find  Him,  in  His  last 

u^tercessory  prayer,  after  commending  those  around  Him 
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•» 


to  thr  keeping  of  the  Father,  giving  utterance 
phatic  wonls,  "  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  torltai 
also  who  fihall  believe  on  me  through  their  word;  thatAl 
all  may  be  one ;  that  fhe  icorld  may  believe  that  thou  li 
Pent  me."  In  other  words,  He  then  did,  when  on  the 'W] 
of  ''  tile  agony  and  bloody  sweat,"*^  in  direct  and  aigmlia 
allii^iion  to  the  ancient  prophecy,  solemnly  ask  the  Fad 
that  all  the  worlds  Grentiles  as  well  a«  Jews,  might  be  gi^ 
to  Him  as  His  inheritance. 

Would  the  Father  refuse  to  hear  the  petition  and  aoo 
jJish  His  own  promise?  Impossible.  At  the  very  mon 
when  the  everlasting  covenant  was  ratified  by  the  Bedeen 
blood,  tlie  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain. — Emph 
emblem  to  denote  that  the  middle  wall  of  partition  was  ] 
broken  down  between  Jew  and  Gentile  !  At  that  moment 
prayer  was  answered — the  prophecy  fulfilled.  Hencefon 
the  Gentiles  were  embraced  within  the  ample  folds  of 
ratified  covenant,  and  became  entitled  to  all  its  divine  ri 
and  godlike  privileges. 
t  Though,  however,  from  that  hour  the  Grentile  nations 

!  came  the  "  inheritance  ^  of  the  Son  by  right  o/eovenant^ 

did  not  at  once  become  His  by  actual  possessiau.  No. 
the  covenant  by  which  tlu'V  were  to  become  His,  being 
«M>nfinnrd  and  sealod  with  His  own  blood,  He  was  onti 
as  tlio  Mitrhtv  One,  the  t'vorlastinjr  Kins:,  thv  constit 
hoad  of  incdiatoriiil  government,  to  '"  gird  His  sword 
I  lis  thigli,  with  glory  and  with  majesty  ;  and  in  His  ma 
ride  forth  prosperously"  in  the  (Jospel  chariot,  *"  conqiii 
and  to  routjuer." 

Acoordin<rlv,  when  He  arose  victorious,  after  bur 
asunder  the  fetters  of  death  and  the  grave.  He,  as  the  * 
Captain  of  salvation,  summoned  into  His  presence  the.ol; 
leaders  of  his  little  army  of  spiritual  warriors.  And  ' 
about  to  reasoond  up  on  high,  leading  *'  captivity  cap! 
lie  delivered  unto  them  His  parting  commission,  sayii 
'*  (Jo  ye  into  all  the  world,  teaehing  all  nations,  and  pn 
ing  the  Gospel  t<)  every  en^iture."  In  other  words,  '* 
sot  time,  foreknown  of  God  from  all  eternitv, — that  d. 
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which  constituted  the  joy  of  patriarchs,  the  song  of 
and  the  chorus  of  angels — ^that  bright  and  glorious 
^^"^hen  gladsome  light  and  liberty  should  be  restored  to 
now  arrived.     In  me  all  the  types  and  shadows  of 
kw  have  been  realized;  in  me  all  the  promises  have 
amply  verified  ;  and  by  my  blood  has  the  everlasting 
it  been  ratified, — *  well  ordered  in  all  things  and  sure.' 
^that  covenant  there  is  no  distinction  between  Jew  and 
e.     All  nations  are  embraced  in  it  as  members  of  one 
and  universal  family.     Henceforward  the  whole  world 
-aune  by  right  of  purchase.     Still,  though  it  is  now  my 
it  doth  not  know,  or  will  not  acknowledge  me.     Every 
it  is  up  in  arms,  in  unnatural  rebellion  against  me,  its 
inted  King  and  Sovereign  Proprietor.     Go  ye,  then,  my 
disciples  and  faithful  followers,  go  into  all  the  world. 
and  in  my  name  claim  the  rightful  occupation  of  it.    Oo, 
_T, —  in  my  name  wield  the  sword  of  the  Spirit ;  quell  the 
^Nibela ;  and  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  natural  and  dutiful 
l^pdkjpance.     Go,  and  in  my  name  take  possession  of  the  con- 
ned nations.     Go,  and  thus  realize  all  the  ancient  pro- 
which  announced  that  the  time  must  come  when  the 
shall  be  given  to  me  as  my  inheritance,  and  the 
Uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  as  an  actual  possession.     Go, 
lid  hasten  on  the  blissful  period,  when  the  kings  of  Tarshish 
iod  the  isles  shall  bring  presents ;  and  the  kings  of  Sheba 
Ind  Seba  offer  gifts ; — ^yea,  when  all  kings  shall  bow  down 
before  me,  and  all  nations  serve  me, — when  men  shall  be 
Mossed  in  me,  and  all  nations  shall  call  me  blessed.     Go, 
and  thus  consummate  the  triumphs  of  that  design  which 
was  eontemplated  from  all  eternity  in  the  counsels  of  the 
Godhead, — ^the  grand  design  of  redeeming,  through  the  blood 
of  the  everlasting  covenant,  a  whole  world  of  lost  sinners 
from  sin  and  corruption,  death  and  hell.'*' 

In  obedience  to  this  command,  and  in  execution  of  the 
trust  committed  to  them,  the  primitive  disciples  went  forth 
in  a  spirit  of  such  determined  heroism,  that  before  the  close 
of  the  apostolic  age,  it  could  be  said  that  "  their  sound  went 
into  all  the  earth,  and  their  words  unto  the  ends  of  the 
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worU.~  Bvt,  kb« '.  the  Chmtian  Church  soon  KUpttdi 
ft  aUt*  of  «loth  wmI  dorober,  ftotl  crimuul  Dcglect, 
Is  tksvfWigciMtM  oHinaiKw  of  iU  great  Head  nai  Bcdt 
U  prooT  flwMiirifi  Ear  the  truth  of  tbie  ai«crtioa.  Th*] 
KBt  waJitiia  of  the  world  u  u  caaTroatiiig  proof. 
Baton  Mt  it  b  wi^Iiit^  BnireraaL  Ag«a  haw  cla|i«ed  i 
the  priee  at  the  "  [xirvhsaml  po^Aession"  wiu  fully  pud.) 
tt«  title-<leed  >ea]ed  with  Innnanael'ii  blood.  And;ct,( 
of  ei|^t  handrail  ntiUkias,  there  are  al  prwml  abetit  i 
hnadred  who  have  nerer  extemalij'  bent  the  koee,  oori 
anwiaally  pnfewed  the  name  of  Jenu — tbafctuily  nanie^ 
— dw  haa»nii  wherrhv  man  can  be  saved  !  Tkne^*iirtiii 
Ik  moft  «f  nan  lilcrallr  withont  anv  knowledge  of  the  1 
Ood  and  the  way  of  aolvatioo  t  Thr^e-foorthB  of  the ' 
1  rebellion  agnJnst  their  Sovereign  Lord  sail 
TlwM-fnuthii  of  the  habit  Able  {lorta  of  th«  i 
iHtttd  of  braig  potacwt-'d  as  a  rinoyard  of  tfao  Lord,  Ijilfl 
«wle  aa  an  ondistattted  domain  of  the  prince  of  daritnMitj 
Tlmik  of  the  holy  omele  addrvosed  io  the  veteran  ftviio^i 
at  whoee  biddiog  "  the?  mm  stood  still  in  Gibeon,  and  foj 
mooo  in  the  vaU^  of  Ajnion,"  wfaik  h«  led  on  the  armies  4 
Ignvl  from  victory  to  victoiy,  in  achtwipg  the  eon^juost  rf 
the  proini*ed  land, — "  Thou  art  old  and  well  stricken  in 
years.  iIm/  ytt  tk*rt  rtmaiiieth  rtry  mucA  land  to  be  posxtftd."" 
With  wlial  thrilline  omph.isis  might  the  same  oracle  be  now 
adilre«9t^  to  the  CbristJaji  Churoh — that  Church  which  ought 
all  alon^  to  have  been  a  fertile  nurse  of  heroca  triumphantly 
leading  oit  the  march  of  spiritual  conquest  to  the  uttemiovt 
ends  of  the  earth  !  With  n  hat  crushing  force  of  conviction 
and  unendurable  agony  of  remorse,  ought  she,  after  ages  of 
childish  dotage  and  bald  senility,  to  listen  to  the  heavenly 
monition,  "  Thou  art  old  and  well  stricken  in  years,  and  yet 
there  remnineth  very  much  land  to  be  possessed." 

Blessed  be  God,  the  Church,  though  long  sunk  into  dotage 
and  senility,  has  not  become  utterly  dead.  The  cry  has 
once  more  been  raised  in  the  midst  of  her^ — loud  as  the  call 
of  dying  multitudes  which  no  man  can  nuniber — that  "  the 
field"  IB  not  Scotland,  or  England,  or  Christendom,  but  "  the 
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A  voice  from  heaven,  a  voice  from  eortli,  and  a 
from  hell,  is  daily  sounding  in  her  ears,  to  speed  and 
haste,  and  cast  in  her  sickle,  ere  ^'  the  field  "^  itself — 
whole  habitable  globe — shall  pass  away,  and  no  place  be 
d  for  it.     And  has  the  Church  been  wholly  deaf  to  the 
call  i    No :  The  Church  of  Christ  at  large  has  now 
partially  awakened.     There  is  a  shaking  among  the 
bones  of  formalism.     There  is  a  rustling  among  the 
'-^^ithered  leaves  of  profession.    There  is  the  sighing  of  a  long 
>  .^Iftipriaoned  spirit,  struggling  towards  deliverance.     There  is 
^-^  panting  after  expansion  and  enlargement,  without  respect 
"to  nation  or  to  climate.     There  is  a  longing  for  union  and 
Bonoentration  of  awakened  energy  in  the  universal  diffusion 
\-^   <tf  Divine  truth.     Now,  what  is  all  this,  but  the  commence* 
^^^Ittoit  of  a  return  to  the  discharge  of  a  bounden  though  long- 
^.  i^lecied  duty ! — a  return  to  the  enjoyment  of  an  inestimable 
though  long  despised  privilege  i     What  is  all  this,  on  the 
pirt  of  the  Christian  Church,  but  an  incipient  endeavour 
towards  a  renewing  of  that  covenant,  by  means  of  which 
alone  she  herself  has  been  inaugurated  into  the  possession 
of  the  means  of  grace  now,  and  the  hopes  of  glory  here- 
after!— ^that  everlasting  covenant  under  whose  immutable 
provisions  she  is   solemnly  plighted  to  go  forth  in  direct 
obedience  to  the  Divine  command,  and  to  do  what  in  her  lies 
towards  the  fartherance  of  that  eternal  design,  the  consum- 
mation of  whose  triumphs  shall  enable  the  Redeemer  to  see 
of  the  travail  of  his  soul  in  every  land,  and  be  satisfied  i     In 
a  word,  what  is  all  this  grand,  combined,  and  simultaneous 
movement,  in  discharge  of  a  divinely  imperative  obligation, 
on  the  part  of  the  Christian  Church,  but  another  nanie  for 
the  mtmonary  enterprise  ? 

If  such,  then,  be  the  Divine  origin  and  design  of  the  mis- 
sionary enterprise,  who  can  any  longer  lay  any  thing  to  its 
charge  !  As  to  its  origin.  Who  can  henceforward  vilify  it  as 
a  fiOM^  scheme — ^the  spontaneous  product  or  self-combustion 
of moiferfiEealotism!  What! — Novel!  Modem!  Avauntthou 
falsifier  of  a  glorious  truth,  whosoever  thou  art !  Instead 
of  being,  like  your  own  senseless  rationalism,  the  growth  of 
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yoHtenlay,  it  is  coeval  with  the  Christian  eiu — contcsmpo* 
neons  with  creation — yea^  antedating  all  time,  it  is  regiaUwi 
in  the  statnte-book  of  heaven,  "  old  as  eternity.''  Aatfl* 
jWt  antl  f Av/flrw,  Who  ea,n  henceforward  brand  it  as  virioDBJ 
and  fanatical  i  What ! — Visionary  and  fanatical!  A\M^ 
thou  HlaiidtTor  of  thv  God  and  Saviour,  whosoever  thou irt 
If  there  be  fanaticism  here,  you  must  cease  to  lay  it  toft 
account  of  those  who  merely  labour  as  sen'ants,  and  inch 
dience  to  a  divine  command,  to  promote  it.  You  must  ( 
and— <>h,  horrid ! — ^}*ou  must  at  once  charge  the  Divine  Autl 
of  the  design — with  visionariness  and  fanaticism!  Uj 
your  head,  and  not  on  ours,  must  rest  the  blasphemy  of 
charge  !  Look  to  heaven  ; — God  the  Father  is  its  Auth 
God  the  Son  was  Si* at  forth ^  and  he  came  into  the  world  as 
chief — the  very  Prince  of  missionaries — to  reveal  it ;  < 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  its  real  though  invisible  Conductor  al 
successive  generations.  Look  to  earth  ; — the  goodly  fell 
ship  of  the  prophets  were  its  divinely-chosen  chroniclers ; 
glorious  company  of  apostles  its  heroic  executors ;  and 
noble  army  of  martyrs  its  honoured  witnesses  !  And  tl 
you  tloat  a  design  so  originated,  so  conducted,  and  so  < 
cuted, — a  design  encompassed  with  such  divine  grandeur 
glory, — can  be  thwarted  in  its  progress  towards  ultimate 
vrrstal  acconiplishmeiit  by  the  whispers  of  slander,  the  v< 
of  tmniilt,  or  the  outbreakings  (►f  malice  i  Impossible, 
ready  hath  it  withstood  the  eneounterof  a  thousand  thous 
t'lnbattled  foes.  And  onwards  will  it  maintain  the  com 
till  sin.  and  death,  and  hell,  1m-  swalh)Wod  up  in  victory! 


The  next  class  of  objections  which  we  propose  to  not 
embraces  those  of  the  froi'ldh/ jntllfiriaH.  These  refer  aln 
rxelusivelv  to  India.  About  a  (luarter  of  a  century  t 
they  were  made  to  sweep  through  the  land  with  the  n 
and  vt^hemence  of  a  tempest.  Since  then,  there  has  bet 
g<Mu»ral  lull.  But  tlunr  energy  has  not  been  exhausted, 
certain  high  places  they  still  lurk ;  and  among  certain 
(ions  of  the  connnunity  thev  still  circulate  with  a  force  w! 
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*M  been  materially  diminished.     Their  fallacy,  there- 
it  is  inemnbent  upon  us  to  expose  afresh,  when  plead- 
«br  the  evangelization  of  India.     All  of  them  worthy  of 
notice,  under  whatever  variety  of  form  they  may  at  dif- 
It  times  have  been  presented,  will  be  found,  on  analysis, 
•l^solve  themselves  into  one.     That  one  in  substance  is, 
^v^Jto  Ae  introduction  of  Christianity  into  our  eastern  posses- 
mtui  endanger  the  stability  of  the  British  dominion^ 
'Bob  objection  has  been  supported  by  reasonings  drawn 
difierent  sources.     Of  these  there  are  two  of  a  cliarac- 
generically  distinct — urged  not  contemporaneously,  but 
•nooessive  epochs. 
•    Between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  when  English  Protes- 
%Mit  missions  began  to  be  planted  in  the  East,  the  loud  alarm 
'"^BS  zaised  of  "  our  empire  in  danger.*"    At  that  time,  the 
([connd  of  apprehension  did  not  originate  in  any  prospective 
contemplation  of  the  effects  of  the  ultiinate  conversion  of  the 
Xlfttme.    No.     All  the  leading  anti-missionary  champions 
openly  and  strongly  avowed  their  conviction  of  the  titter  im- 
jpractieahility  of  such  conversion  at  all.     With  them  the  cause 
of  alarm  was  immediate.     Not  only  in  their  estimation  would 
the  natives  not  embrace  Christianity,  but  any  endeavour  to 
initiate  them  into  its  principles,  would  rouse  them  into  fury. 
Such  was  the  invincible  attachment  of  the  people  to  their 
own  religion,  that  whenever  it  was  touched,  even  by  argument 
or  persuasion,  *'  they  grasped  their  daggers.*"    Any  attempt, 
therefore,  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  their  religion,  laws,  or 
customs,  was  denounced  as  inevitably  tending  to  the  speedy 
and  utter  destruction  of  the  British  power.     The  establish- 
ment even  of  common  seminaries  of  education,  which  the 
children  might  attend  or  not  as  the  parents  felt  disposed, 
was  severely  reprobated  as  fraught  with  danger.    ^^  The  mind 
of  man,^  it  was  alleged,  "  never  conceived  a  wilder  or  more 
dangerous  plan  than  that  of  instituting  free  schools  through- 
out Hindustan.     The  institution  itself  would  arm  all  India 
against  us.^     As  to  the  plan  of  translating  and  gratuitously 
circulating  copies  of  the  Bible  among  the  natives,  it  was 

most  gravely  asseverated,  that  ^'  if  the  ingenuity  of  Buona- 

£  e 


oi  uieir  emoracing  ine  omy  irue  reiigi 
to  coDtiDue  obstinate  in  error,  they  wo 
no  farther," — auch  an  annoimoement  v 
a  g«»«ral  JumnvcttMa  at  iti  ineviiaiU  a 
How  was  BO  sudden  and  fell  a  catas 
By  a  palpable  demonstration  on  the 
Government,  that  far  from  encoura^ 
even  the  fiunteot  'desire  or  wiak  for  t 
natives.  And  bow  could  such  empha 
made !  Not  by  wiy  assurance  in  won 
•olemn ;  but  by  some  si^ifioaut  overt 
would  alone  meet  the  alarming  ezigenc 
thing  less  than  "  the  immediate  recall 
sionary,  and  a  prohibition  of  all  peraa 
Oomptmy  from  giving  assistance  to  thf 
lation  of  our  holy  Soriptares ."  Sod 
noanced  to  be  "  the  most,  and  indeec 
measures;"— on  which  the  celebrated 
bis  naual  point  and  caustic  terseness,  n 
would  be  e^caeiow,  there  can  be  no  do 
be  the  application  of  the  guillotine  for 
ache ;  but  whether  it  be  just  or  wise 
Snob,  in  1807,  were  publicly  declared 
mres  which  could  allay  nnirersal  sus[ 
save  the  British  power  in  India  fron 
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of  the  work  of  translating  the  Scriptures  in  the  ver- 
dialects  of  India  having  been  suspended,  the  progress 
^ood  work  has  been  accelerated  more  than  tenfold ; 
>t,  too,  chiefly  by  the  hired  assistance  of  learned 
ns  !  Instead  of  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  having 
(lently  arrested,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  it 
1  augmented  a  hundredfold.  Instead  of  free  schools 
3een  annihilated,  they  have  been  multiplied  proba- 
e  than  a  hundredfold !  And  yet,  far  from  general 
ent  having  been  provoked ;  far  from  general  com- 
and  insurrectionary  violence  having  been  exerted, 
id  the  individual  hatred  and  contempt  which  the 
never  fails  to  elicit  from  the  carnal  mind ;  and  occa- 
orsonal  abuse  from  "  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort,'' 

have  not  been  any  overt  acts  of  opposition  mani- 
n  the  part  of  the  people  of  India.  There  has  not 
d  slightest  outbreak  or  tumult  calculated  to  disturb 
lie  peace  of  any  district  or  village  in  the  land  ;  far 
iulated  to  endanger  the  security  and  permanence  of 
ish  empire. 

d,  so  preposterously  unfounded  were  all  the  fears  of 
itical  alarmists  of  former  times,  that  it  is  scarcely 

to  compare  their  lugubrious  oracular  deliverances 
J  totally  opposite  character  of  subsequent  events,  with- 
ng  forth  shouts  of  ridicule.  Time  has  amply  proved 
e  sagacity  of  Fuller  and  others  enabled  them  to  sur- 
at  the  alarms — which  were  said  to  prevail  so  exten- 
nong  the  natives  of  India,  and  the  recital  of  which 
ndustriously  propagated  in  Britain, — were  in  reality 
m  fabrications  of  the  European  terrorists  themselves ; 
skbrications  of  men  who  themselves  were  hostile  to 
ristianity  and  its  interests ; — the  fabrications  of  men 
mselves  had  unhappily  apostatized  in  spirit,  though 
lame,  from  the  religion  of  their  fathers ;  and  who 
)t  brook  the  burning  disgrace  of  being  reminded  at 
ep,  of  their  degeneracy  and  guilt,  by  the  confronting 
founding  example  of  proselytes  from  heathenism. 

(vent  having  thus  more  than  falsified  the  alarms  of 
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those  wlio  gravely  averred,  and  again  and  again  rei 
i\w  averment,  that  the  ver}*  ati<mpt  to  instruct  the 
^nth  a  rU'ir  to  tluir  eonrenion^  would  ignite  their  j 
into  a  flame  of  a  imiversal  rebellion,  the  political  obj 
withcmt    iK'ing  removed,   assumed  another  and  more 
pn)i»riate  fonn.      The  cry  of  im9Hedtate  danger  from 
attempt  to  Christianize  the  natives,  had  of  necesaty 
abandoned.     But  that  spirit  of  *^  old  Adam,"  which 
originateil  the  false  alarm,  had  not  been  changed. 
<ler(Ml  more  war)*,  however,  by  the  experience  of  the 
its  authors  now  overstep  the  present ;  and  are  seen 
in  an  ebullition  of  ragt*,  when  they  contemplate  rt^rfi^Br. 
futiire.     "  It  has  been  lamented  as  a  great  political  d  »•  ": 
say  our  modem  political  alarmists,  "  that  there  shouH'^J''. 
a  difference  of  religion  between  us  and  our  fellow-subjeiii 
in  the  East.     But  to  that  difference  of  religion  more  ti* 
to  any  other  circumstance,  do  we  owe  the  permanence  •  1- 
our  oriental  dominion.     Is  it  supposed  possible,  that  01  ^• 
thouHand  British  subjects  could  retain  an  empire  contaiiDll 
a  Inmdred  and  thirty  millions  of  people,  if  the  ChriBft* 
religion  was  universal  in  India?      If,  therefore,  India  * 
wortli  preserving,  the   introduction   of  Christianity  ougW 
to  be  iliseoiinteiianood,  and  its  farther  progress  suppressed. 
Such,   in  substance,  and  ahnost  in   so  manv  words,  is  th^ 
n.-isuniui:  by  \>hich  many,  even  in  our  day,  would  persuade' 
[\\r  Hritlsli  (u)verinn(^nt  to  lay  a  violent  arrest  on  the  niij^ 
sioiKin  (MitiTprise. 

Now,  in  rrtrrenee  to  all  such  reasoning,  we  might,  in  thf 
lirst  i»lac(\  as  bclii'vcrs  in  thr  divine  oriffin  of  Christianity, 
at  once  take  the  hii:ht\st  ground,  and  respond  in  the  words 
of  o\w  of  its  n)ost  illustrious  advocates  : — "  If  Christianity  be 
true,  it  is  of  such  inijjortance  that  no  political  consideration^ 
are  sutlicient  to  weigh  against  it;  nor  ought  they  for  a  lUO* 
nieu(  to  he  placed  in  competition  with  it.      If  Christ ianitybt* 
tru«\  i(  is  of  (Jod  ;  nnd  if  it  be  of  Ciod,  to  oppose  its  progre?-'' 
on  tin*  grounds  of  political  e.\[)ediency,  is  the  same  thing  ast^^ 
tell  our  MaktM-  that  we  will  not  have  Him  to  reign  over  us 
unless  His  government  be  subsfrvient  to  our  temporal  inter- 
t'Nt^  "    W^  this  we  niiLdit  farther  add, — \{*  Christianitv  be  not 
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true,  but  the  only  true  religion  which  is  one  day  to  bo 
arsal ;  and  which  we,  as  professing  disciples,  are  enjoined 
livine  authority  to  propagate  far  and  wide, — are  we  at 
ty,  from  political  or  any  other  considerations,  to  with- 
r  from  the  work  in  any  particular  land  I     Has  it  ever 
I  submitted  to  our  decision, — to  our  views  of  expediency  or 
dly  pob'cy^ — whether  we  should  ac/ree  to  yield  obedience 
n  ordinance  of  heaven  or  not  i     If  not ;  are  we  not 
id  thus  calmly  but  firmly  to  address  our  opponents, 
igh  they  may  enrol  in  their  number  the  powers,  and  do- 
ions,  and  princedoms  of  the  land  t — You  declare  that  we 
at  liberty  to  proceed  to  the  desert  wastes  of  Africa,  the 
lemesses  of  America,  and  the  numberless  Archipelagos 
wn  over  the  bosom  of  the  broad  Pacific, — but  that  to 
ia  we  have  no  right  to  go,  and  must  not,  as  there  the  in- 
inction  of  Christianity  can  "  do  nothing  but  mischief."^ 
w  ndly  deficient,  according  to  this  view,  must  its  Divine 
thor  have  been,  either  in  foresight  or  benevolence  !     Our 
uniasion,  as  derived  from  Him,  is  as  precise  as  it  is  per- 
»tory,  "  Gk)  ye  into  a/2  the  world — the  world  of  o/Z  nations,**" 
lout  limitation  or  reserve.  If  your  view  of  the  matter  were 
^  our  commission  ought  to  have  run  thus,  "  Go  ye  into 
he  world  excepting  always  the  nation  of  Hindustan,  and 
hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  perishing  heathens  therc.^ 
I  as  there  is  no  evidence  that  in  the  original  commission 
6  ever  appeared  any  such  important  restricting  clause, — 
he  exclusion  of  India  or  any  other  land, — we  still  feel 
id,  on  the  principle  of  obeying  God  rather  than  man,  to 
evere  in  our  attempts  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  to  the  mil- 
I  of  the  East, — leaving  the  future  consequences  to  Him 

in  issuing  His  commands,  knoweth  the  end  from  the 
ming,  and  ^^  doeth  according  to  His  will  in  the  armies 
iaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  this  earth."" 

38cending,  however,  from  a  position  which  may  seem  too 
icendental  to  those  who  are  disposed  seriously  to  urge  the 
ical  objection, — we  may  proceed  to  occupy  lower,  and 
lem  more  intelligible,  ground. 


I^KASONK  mK  iiRKADIKC  THE  L 


Why,  tlien,  we  vany  bo   ^^nnittcd  to  ask,  why 
(Irvad  the  proWbl«  M^purutiuu  of  India  froiu  Britain ' 
nauatukle  the  iiitroductinn  of  Christian  knowledge,  a* 
IXMiiil  to  barton  od  thut  ttbhorriid  coDsumiuation  i    la 
ftmr  of  impairinj;  the  politiciU  bliwi  which,  under  the 
tiou  of  British  skill  and  viUour,  India  is  aaid  at  pi 
eiyoy  J     If  «o,  thon  arc  thoy  bound  to  ehow  how  the 
of  the  pwrc,  oxpaosivf,  anil  ennobling  trutlu  of  Chrietii 
oan.  undtT  any  coacDivable  circumetancca,  provn  injarioail 
tho  politiogJ  jwoco  and  wuiFara  of  any  country  under 
They  will  ran«iclt  past  history  in  vain  for  any  auch 
If  thuFtf  b<;  one;  truth  which,  more  than  anotlier,  ail  portl 
tory  oonfiruiB,  it  m  this, — thiit  all   political  coin{iai:tik 
baae<l  on  Christian  principle  and  not  leavened  with  CI 
truth,  have  in  thorn  thu  seeds  of  disorder,  eonftisioii, 
invvitable  decay. 

Or,  rather,  do  they  drea<i  the  anticipated  aeparatioii, 
on  account  of  the  poople  of  India,  but  solely  ou  tA«ir«i»lr' 
account  i  Utterly,  or  almost  utterly,  regardloKs  of  the  ml] 
hsppinoss,  political  or  eooial  temporal  or  eternal,  of  thi 
miUiooB  subjected  to  our  eway,  do  they  dread  the  loai 
India,  solely  or  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  its  interfering  wA 
their  own  worldly  interests,  their  own  selfish  aggraudiw- 
ment  ?  If  so,  what  do  all  their  fine  spun  reasonings,  wha 
disentangled  from  the  web  of  empty  pretences  and  profes- 
sions, amount  to  but  this : — ''  Since  we  have  eonquewd 
India  by  our  skill  in  the  cabinet,  and  our  valour  in  the  field, 
we  may  now  surely  regard  it  as  a  legitimate  quarry  for  the 
hunting  of  our  prey.  The  myriads  of  its  people  are,  it 
must  be  confessed,  sunk  in  deplorable  ignorance  and  revoll- 
ing  superstition.  Many  oven  of  their  religious  usages  «* 
sanguinary  to  a  degree  that  refteuts  dishonour  on  humanitT 
itsell'.  But  what  of  aU  this  t  The  people  themselves  sefoi 
wonderfully  delighted  with  a  system  which  certainly  pleads 
in  its  favour  a  venerable  antiquity.  To  it  they  seem  enthoii- 
astically  and  invincibly  attached ;  and  as  under  it  the  spiri' 
of  freedom  is  utterly  crushed  and  supplanted  by  that  of  ab- 
ject passive  obedience,  in  the  continuance  of  such  a  state  of 
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Pg8  miut  consist  our  safety.  Gome,  then,  let  us  charter 
air  ignorance ;  let  us  stereotype  their  errors ;  let  us  eter- 
n  their  false  religion,  their  barbarous  customs,  and  arbi- 
liy  laws ; — and  all  this,  that  we  may  securely  and  at  our 
•e  carry  on  the  work  of  pillage  and  of  plunder, — ^all  this, 
it  we  may  continue  unmolested  to  worship  the  mighty 
d  Mammon,  no  matter  though  it  be  in  the  shrine  of  the 
iielest  superstition,  and  the  bloodiest  idolatry  that  ever 
■aerated  the  earth,  or  brutalized  the  race  of  man.*"  Let 
ote  assertors  of  the  political  objection,  whose  overt  acts, 
lying  their  profession,  but  too  plainly  betray  these  to  be 

0  genuine  sentiments  of  their  heart,  the  actuating  prin- 
lies  of  their  conduct : — Let  thenl  for  once  act  the  part  of 
nest  men  : — let  them  for  once  exhibit  at  least  one  attri- 
te  of  the  British  character — and  that  is  manly  British  cour- 
B : — let  them  for  once  plainly  speak  out ; — and  we  venture 
aisnre  them  that  they  will  meet  with  a  warm  reception. 
aoed  by  their  own  inhuman  selfishness  beyond  the  pale  of 
linary  dealing,  instead  of  being  any  longer  received  with 
>  oold  and  formal  courtesies  of  argument,  they  will  be  met 
h  one  united  front  of  holy  indignation  on  the  part  of  an 
traged  Christian  people. 

But  there  is  a  more  sober  class  of  political  objectors  that 
uld  recoil,  with  a  feeling  somewhat  akin  to  horror,  from 

1  oonscious  entertainment  of  such  views.  They,  too,  dread 
I  prospect  of  a  separation  of  India  from  Britain.  The 
IMS  of  dread  may  be  of  a  character  somewhat  vague  and 
iefined.  They  may  think,  perhaps,  of  the  battles  fought, 
1  the  victories  won  in  achieving  the  conquest  of  that  dis- 
it  land.  They  may  think  of  the  laurels  which  that  singular 
iquest  has  entwined  around  the  brows  of  our  statesmen  and 
rriors.  They  may  think  of  the  treasures  which  it  has 
ired  into  the  lap  of  Britain.  They  may  think  of  the  fresh 
tre  which  it  has  added  to  the  British  Grown.  And  they 
,y — not  without  good  reason — conclude  that,  on  the  day  of 
laration,  the  sun  of  Britain,  thus  shorn  of  his  orient  beams, 
1st  set  in  darkness,  and  set  perhaps  for  ever.     Be  the 
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causes  of  uneasiness,  however,  at  the  thought  of  the  cont 

plated  loss  what  they  may,  these  cannot  but  eye, 

the  labours  of  niiRsionarics  as  likely  to  pave  the  way  forit^  i 

Now,  wo  may  fairly  meet  this  class  of  political  obj< 
on  their  own  ground,  and  still  triumphantly  vindicate 
missionary  cause. 

Granting,  merely  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
worst  apprehensions  are  to  be  realized,  and  that  the  ine 
able  result  of  Christianizing  India  will  be  to  sever  it 
cally  from  nritain  ; — will  the  friends  of  missions  alone  ^ 
chargeable  with  the  production  of  such  an  untoward  event!' 
With  emphasis,  we  would  reply,  NAY.     The  British  Legilt 
tare  /las  iww  happily  relieved  all  societies  at  home^  and  aUwi^ 
sionaries  abroad^  from  the  respontibility^  by  trans/erring  thaif^ 
sponsibility  to  itself.    Look  at  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  1813. 
passed  by  the  Lords  and  Commons,  and  sealed  by  the  BojA 
signet.    No  matter  at  whose  instigation  the  Act  was  passed; 
— since  passed  it  has  been,  formally  and  deliberately — andii 
now  a  standing  ordinance  of  the  Supreme  Legislature  of  the 
Fnitod  Kingdom.    By  that  Act,  legal  permission  is  granted 
to  inissi()ii{iri(.*s,  and  other  religious  teachers,  to  settle  in 
India;  and  the  terms   in  which   that  permission  is  cetled. 
are  very  explicit.     The  special  clause  thus  begins  : — '*  And 
whereas  it  is  Mr  <//^/'y  of  this  country  to  promote  the  interest 
and  Iiappiness  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  British  do- 
minions in  India,  and  such  measures  oiw/tf  to  bo  adopted  a? 
may  tend  to  t\w  iufro(/ftrtiou  among  them  of  nsr/fd  knoickJofs 
and  of  rdinions  and  moral  unprocna*  nt :  and  in  fartherance 
of  the  above  objects,  sufficient  facilities  ought  to  be  afforded 
by  law  to  persons  desirous  of  going  to  and   remaining  in 
India,  for  the  purpose  of   accomplishing  those  beneroknt 
desipns^"^  fcc.     In  this  clause,  "  religious  and  moral  improve- 
ment" is  as  expressly  contemplated  and   provided  for,  aS 
''  th(^  introduction  of  useful  knowledge  ;''  and  the  adoptiotv 
of  practical  measures  for  the  dissemination  of  boffi^  is  dc 
clared  to  be  M/?  djfff/  <f  this  country.     From  this,  it  is  clear, 
that  th(»  British  Legislature  was  prepared  to  anticipate  any 
possible  changes  which  might  arise  from  ''  the  introduction 
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[ul  knowledge  and  of  religious  and  moral  improyement,"" 
pared  to  regard  these  as  ^'  the  accomplishment  of  bene- 
i  designs.*"  Be  the  consequences,  then,  of  introducing 
useful  knowledge,^  and  our  ^^  religion  and  morals"  into 
,  what  they  may,  is  it  not  clear  beyond  debate,  that 
{ritish  Legislature  has,  by  its  own  public  and  solemn 
volunteered  to  assume  and  incur  the  responsibility  of 
consequences?  And  if  so,  is  it  not  the  height  of 
ice  to  ring  the  changes  for  ever  on  the  exclusive  respon* 
ty  of  religious  societies  and  their  agents,  in  their  at* 
ts  to  instruct  and  enlighten  the  people  of  India ! 
t  there  is  a  still  stronger  plea  in  favour  of  the  friends 
asions, — a  plea  which  does  more  than  merely  exculpate 
as  regards  the  possible  subversion  of  the  British  power 
dia,  in  consequence  of  the  enlightenment  of  the  native 
.  By  Act  of  Parliament  they  are  fully,  formally,  and 
unbly  acquitted  on  that  head,  whatever  may  be  the  re- 
moved from  the  womb  of  futurity.  When  the  British 
dature,  in  1813,  enacted,  that  ^^  such  measures  ought  to 
lopted  as  may  tend  to  the  introduction  of  useful  know- 
land  of  religious  and  moral  improvement"  among-the 
es  of  India,  it  gave  a  substantial  proof  of  its  sincerity, 
screeing  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Executive  should  ex- 
at  least  ten  thousand  pounds  a-year  for  ^^  the  purpose  of 
nplishing  those  benevolent  designs.'*  How  has  this  part 
e  legislative  enactment  been  carried  into  effect !  For 
r  years,  the  larger  proportion  of  the  parliamentary  grant 
expended  in  actively  perpetuating  the  despotic  reign 
[ahammadan  delusion,  and  Hindu  idolatry  !  Learned 
lavis  were  hired  for  inculcating  the  dogmas  of  the  Ko- 
Euid  learned  Brahmans  were  salaried  for  initiating  pupils 
the  mysteries  of  the  Hindu  Shastras.  And  this  was 
[Dated  popular  education  !  This  was  the  equivalent 
ided  by  the  Executive  to  correspond  with  what  the 
slature  intended  by  the  expressions,  ^^  useful  knowledge, 
religious  and  moral  improvement !  "^  Never  was  an  act 
enevolence  more  thoroughly  stultified  in  its  execution, 
not  the  first  time  that  the  Indian  authorities,  both  at 
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home  antl  abroad,  havo  evaded  or  despised  the  deci 
the  Supreino  Legislature ; — though  it  is  not  often  tl 
has  been  done  so  openly  and  fearlessly  as  by  the  Chai 
the  Court  of  Directors,  who,  in  a  byegone  generatioi 
expressly  to  the  hesitating  Governor  of  Bombay,  thi 
orders  were  to  be  the  Governor  s  rules,  and  not  the 
England,  which  were  a  heap  of  nonsense,  compiled  I 
ignorant  country  gentlemen,  who  hardly  knew  how  i 
laws  for  the  good  of  their  o^n  private  families,  much 
the  regulating  of  companies  and  foreign  commerced 
Of  late,  however,  things  have  been  wholly  chongec 
nmaiier  moiety  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  which  bef 
expended  on  p]nglish  education,  has  now  become  the 
I  *  And  to  it  ample  additions  havo  accrued  from  various  c 

To  what,  then,  is  this  larger  sum  now  devoted  ?    It  is  i 

introduction  of  useful  knowledge,"  chiefly  through  i 

diuin  of  the  English  language.     One  half  of  the  leg 

enactment  is  thus  carried  into  execution.     But,  as 

other  half,  or  the  introduction  of  "  religious  and  mc 

|>rovoim?nt,'^  the  Executive  has  resolved  to  have  not! 

do  with  it.     Ilonce  it  is  that  the  Government  sel; 

education  in  India,  is  a  scheme  openly,  avowedly,  a 

teinatii'allv  to  eonmuuiieato  kaotrlnhe  wlfhoiif  rrlinloi 

Now,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  deelarini^  that,  if  it 

main  ol)ject  of  Governni(?nt, — no  matter  wlietlier  for 

nefit  of  tlie  natives,  or  its  own  agip'anjiisement, — to  ji 

inviolate  th(?  political  coiineetion  of  India  with  Brita 

resolution  to  conniiunieate  knowledi:^e  without  relig 

sntc'uhil  art.    This  we  declare  calmly  and  deliberately 

iinalteral)le  conviction — a  conviction  founded  not  on 

lation  or  theory,  but  on  observation  and  experiment 

declare  it,  too,  in  full  anticipation  of  the  shouts  of  idle  t 

which  the  statement  may  elicit  from  the  invc^terate  c 

of  all  knowledge  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  thunders  o 

matory  abuse  from  th(^  advocates  of  mrn-  secular  kne 

on  the  other. 

It  is  i<lle  for  men  in   tliis  land   to  attenii>t   to   cm 
bv  tine  writinir,  into  a  belief  of  at  least  the  hannhs 
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without  religion.  On  this  aubjeot  there  is  a  grand 
.broad,  which  oonsifito  in  confownding  the  abstract  with 
tmmereie.  That  may  be  superlatively  excellent  in  the  for- 
state,  which  may  prove  superlatively  noxious  in  the 
What  more  enlivening  and  beautifying  than  the 
of  the  sun !  Let  these  impinge  upon  a  good  soil,  and 
become  the  prolific  source  of  all  that  is  profitable  and 
iy  in  the  vegetable  creation.  Let  the  same  rays  impinge 
stagnant  marsh,  and  they  become  the  equally'prolific 
of  miasmata,  pestilence,  and  death.  So  all  tnie  hiovy- 
viewed  abstractly  by  itself,  must  be  pronounced  good. 
it  drop  on  the  soil  of  a  sound  understanding  and  an 
heart,  and  it  will  become  the  parent  of  good.  But 
it  fall  on  a  perverted  understanding  and  a  vitiated  heart, 
the  same  knowledge  may  generate  much  of  what  is 
mischievous.  It  is  because  the  understandings  of  all 
by  nature  darkened,  and  their  hearts  by  nature 
»Ted, — and  because  no  knowledge  can  savingly  en- 
ihe  former  or  regenerate  the  latter,  save  the  know- 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified,  brought  home  by 
quickening  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; — it  is  on  this 
^Noont  that  all  other  knowledge  vnt/ioui  religion^  instead  of 
%  Uessing,  may  prove  a  curse.  Were  human  nature  in  a 
tete  of  innocence  and  holiness,  all  true  knowledge,  literary 
lir  aoientific,  would  bo  not  merely  negatively  harmless, — ^it 
tai^t  be  positively  beneficial.  But  so  long  as  human  nature 
is  guilty  and  depraved,  such  knowledge  may  become  not 
merely  negatively  useless, — it  may  prove  positively  injurious. 
And  does  not  all  experience  authenticate  this  conclusion ! 
In  this  respect,  the  advocates  of  the  alleged  harmleemess  of 
knowledge  without  religion, — not  we,  are  the  real  specula- 
tors. Even  if  their  premises  were  not  often  altogether  inad- 
mindble,  what  are  their  conclusions  at  best  but  unverified 
tkeoriee  f  Yea  more,  in  this  Christian  land,  they  cannot  at 
onoe  subject  them  to  the  test  of  a  perfect  experiment  for  the 
purpose  of  verification ;  they  cannot  at  once  reduce  them  to 
practice,  and  so  convert  them  into  the  results  of  tried  ex- 
perience.    And  why  %    Because  in  this  land  there  is  such  a 
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fctMtt  of  tbe  Ghtitdui  tfirit  difTiued  througfaoul  ll 
Ibetv  ■>  laek  a  tiMne  of  Clhrotiao  principle  iiit«r<roTGii 
tbe  eatire  bbrie  Df  aodcty :  there  is  such  an  atmo«  ~ 
Chrirtiui  «|niltaiU)M  awompaMnng  like  faithful  amtm 
oat  tiue-boooiired  institutkiiu : — in  a  wont,  tlicr 
au  anxumnUliiMi  uiil  varietv  of  counteractive  ii 
•  monl  and  Migioua  ch&ncter,  as  must,  for  a  e> 
kW  0<>DtnKw  tW  v&perimcnt  of  commanicating  A 
Indga  wbhoat  nljgmn  ;  uitl  cffi.-ctoally  eracoate  it  • 
Hi  iDott  daagentu  u-tx<ifne'u».  j 

HsoM,  of  OMMritT,  the  utt«T  ilelu^Tene-ss  of  every^ 
iriiieh  cms  bo  addreased  to  tbe  people  of  this  Christiul 
as  to  the  frmtwl  iarwUauum  of  a  system  of  edacationi 
oat  nfigioo  !  Tluwe  wbo  make  the  appeal  altogethett 
look  tke  moM  caaential  circumstances  now  oUailcd  to.  1 
wMij  ovvriook  th«  petrifying  nod  reguUtin^  infium 
oar  ikNDOrtic  altars,  our  eocinl  Christian  int«rcoun^ 
our  Sabbath  nltgioas  obwrTuncc*.  And  because  1^ 
mnltiplicit  rxtnutonus  inilueocce  the  genuine  tendenfj 
th'.  o\p-:  rimcnt  mu«t  for  a  lime  be  overborne,  tht^y,  fors 
proDoonee  it  to  be  M  iia$^  hannleas !  They  might  u 
asBure  us  that  a  dose  of  helebore  most  be  a  very  han 
diaugfat ;  as  there  have  been  many  cases  where  those 
swallowed  it  eacaped  unhurt ; — wilfully  sappreesing  th 
poitant  fact,  that  to  the  application  of  some  potent  i 
eament  the  patients  have  been  wholly  indebted  for 
deliveranee  from  the  jaws  of  death. 

In  India,  however,  there  is  a  f«r  and  open  fidd  for 
ing  the  non-religious  theory  of  education.  The  natives 
no  Sabbaths,  and  no  Ghnatian  institutions.  Among 
there  is  no  inculcation  of  vital  inflvmtitU  tntH  in  the  fi 
circle  or  in  social  converse,  in  the  mart  of  business  or  I 
popular  assembly.  With  them  there  is  a  multitude  oj 
and  scandalous  fictions  for  their  creed ;  an  eternal  roa 
unmeaning  or  revolting  ceremonies  for  their  practical 
paa.  These  fictions  and  ceremonies  can  oppose  no 
qnate  reristance  to  the  native  tendencies  of  an  enli 
commDnication  of  "  useful  knowledge  ^  without  religion. 
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it  they  are  driven  away  like  dust  before  the  whirl- 
In  India,  therefore,  where  there  is  no  atmosphere 
aiifficiently  potent  counteractive  influences,  as  in  this 
land,  the  experiment  may  be  made  with  every 
ibie  advantage  in  the  way  of  observing  and  recording 
efleets.     As  it  may  be  isolated  from  all  the  surrounding 
of  vital  religious  truth,  its  effects  may  be  seen  in 
directness,  and  bareness,  and  nakedness. 
liow,  in  the  metropolis  of  British  India,  the  experiment 
actually  been  tried.     It  has  ha<l  more  than  twenty  years 
its  developement.    And  what  have  been  the  fruits  i    Of 
we  have  seen  enough  with  our  own  eyes,  and  heard 
with  our  own  ears,  to  satisfy  us  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  hitman  nature^  the  genuine  native  tendency  of 
institution,  which  attains  to  full  maturity  in  the  commu- 
n  of  knowledge  without  religion,  is  inimical  not  merely 
tne  religion  and  sound  morals,  but  also  to  the  political 
and  wellbeing  of  a  community.     We  hesitate  not  to 
^^Arm  that  every  such  institution  in  India  will  ultimately 
found,  when  perhaps  it  is  too  late,  nothing  better  than  a 
ry  otinfideh  as  regards  a2/ religion — a  manufactory 
^rtiebj  as  regards  allegiance  to  the  British  Government. 

In  the  days  of  thoughtless  literary  enthusiasm,  we  used 
to  wonder  what  the  poet  could  mean  when  he  asked — 

Can  knowledge  have  no  bounds,  but  must  ad\'ance 
So  far,  to  make  us  wish  for  ignorance ! 

Bnt  we  have  lived  to  see  the  day  when  experience  has  thrown 
Hb  elucidating  comment  on  the  question.  And  now  we  re- 
spond :— Yes,  knowledge  can  "  advance  so  far,^ — knowledge 
itMomi  religum  can  ^'  advance  so  far,  to  make  us  even  wish 
for  ignorance.'"  In  other  lands  we  have  found  ^^  knowledge 
without  religion,"  in  its  unthinking  selfishness,  advocate 
principles  which  would  disorganize  society,  and  plunge  it 
into  the  vortex  of  anarchy  and  misrule.  We  have  found 
**  knowledge  without  religion,^  in  its  contemptuous  pride, 
eye  with  disdainful  scorn  the  hapless  victims  of  delusion  and 
ignorance.  We  have  found  '^  knowledge  without  religion,'*^ 
in  its  cruel  hard-heartedness,  treat  with  sardonic  indifier- 


aOMSUOMNM  1BBWT  tlT  RDOCATKKt. 

■  •■dHArrii^ofbttiiuiiitj.     Welumfo 
t  wligiw.''  ID  iu  base  iD^ratitude,  fl 
1  tdndnoM  with  n  ~ 
We  km  famd  "  lno«le<]^  witimnl  n 
r  iHtfalMHk  onntep  boundarie*  « 
to  reepect.     Wrh 
in  it«  qiKnchinj  I 
^  trample  under  b 
•ome  of  the  d«an«t  vaA  the  trad«r««C   tics  wfaieh  link  ■ 
l<t  nnji  in  the  domevtie  riivtp ;  eo  that  it  wu  no  n 
«a»e  for  s  fsther,   who  had  witoeoeed  sDfl  antart«dn 
tfaew  effK-tj>.  ta  brine  his  child,  •artDg,  "  I  wish  ray  soB  \ 
l«am  English,  ss  that  may  in  monj  wars  promote  Ua  bl 
intereata.     And  if  the  penalty  vX  fl»  doio^  must  be.  that  M 
fonakp  his  ancestorial  laitfa.  I  woold  rather  e»e  Iiim  1l^  1 
cMD«  a  Chrwtian  in  toot  inMitation.  howrror  mach  1  wooM  I 
thfJorv  the  emit,  than  an  apostate  in  tho  OovemnK'nt  Cut-  I 
kgo^  witboot  any  religion  at  all."     We  hare  found  "  kiio»*  [ 
lodge  without  reli^on,"  in  its  atheistic  &natici«ni.  raiia^  ] 
blaspheme  the  very  God  of  heaven,  in  whom  "we  live,  airi  i 
move,  and  have  our  being."     We  have  found  "  knowledge 
without  religion,"  in  its  contempt  of  conEtituted  aulhoritT, 
breathe  sentiments  of  rebelHousneea,  paying,  "We  are  verj 
muobobliged  to  our  foreign  rulers  for  theknowledge  whichhs* 
let  UR  into  the  secret  of  their  weakness  and  our  own  ^trcugtli 
— the  knowledge  which  must  qualify  ns  speedily  to  get  quit 
of  them,  and  undertake  the  management  of  our  own  oivil 
and  railitar}'  affairs  without  their  help.^     All  this,  and  nnioh 
more,  have  we  found  among  the  legitimate  fruits  of  "  know- 
ledge without  religion."     The  last  of  these  findings,  in  pW" 
ticular,  wo  once  formally  offered  to  the  very  highest  anthorit]' 
in  the  land  to  substantiate  by  overwhelming  evidence ;  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  open  the  eyes  of  our  British  rulers  to 
the   uitimat«  danaerousness  of  the  Government   educational 
schemes.     After  nil    this,   have  we  not   good  ground   for 
reiterating  the  declaration,  that  "knowledge  without  reli- 
gion'" may  advimce  so  far  to  make  as  alt  wish  again  for  ibt 
reign  of  ignorance  ?     And  can  it  be  too  frequently  imprewed 
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ra  US  that  knowledge,  like  a  two-edged  sword,  can  cut 
ller  way, — and  that  every  thing  depends  on  the  arm  which 
vkLi  it !  Oan  it  be  too  often  reiterated,  that,  in  the  hands 
^'teligion,  it  may,  like  the  touch  of  Midas,  convert  all 
jhgs  into  gold ;  but,  in  the  hands  of  irreligion,  may,  like 
p  head  of  Medusa,  turn  them  all  into  stone  ?  Yes,  verily, 
likiiowledge  with  religion, — knowledge  as  the  handmaid  of 
|be  religion, — is  fraught  with  power  to  transform  the  bar- 
il  wilderness  of  mind  into  a  garden  bedecked  with  reason 
id  high  intelligence ;  but,  knowledge  without  religion, — 
iowledge  as  the  antagonist  of  religion, — is  armed  with 
Itency  to  rebarbarize  the  globe. 

Booh  being  the  destructive  tendencies  of"  knowledge  with- 
it  religion,^  and  such  the  anti-religious  character  of  Govem- 
ent  schemes  of  education  in  the  East,  would  any  one  ask, 
Hio  are  at  this  moment  really  the  truest  and  the  best  friends 
r  tli6  British  Government  in  India !  May  we  not  with  con- 
lent  boldness  reply,  TTiey  are  the  humble  missionaries  of  the 
I  These  come  in  most  opportunely,  to  fill  up  the  dark 
which  Gbvemment  itself  has  created,  and  which  it  is 
ther  unable  or  unwilling  to  supply.  These  come  in  with  the 
Aeningand  hallowing  doctrines  of  Christianity;  which,  like 
1  poured  upon  the  troubled  waters,  tend  to  assuage  the 
imult  of  anti-religious,  anti-social,  and  anti-loyal  turbulence. 
very  convert  becomes  a  steady  friend  and  supporter  of  the 
resent  Government;  not  from  mere  personal  interest  or  pur- 
ind  partiality,  but  from  an  enlightened  conviction  that  com- 
ired  with  the  native  Hindu  or  Mahammadan  dynasties,  it 
18,  with  all  its  faults,  proved  a  source  of  manifold  blessings 
\  his  native  land*  The  missionaries  thus  labour,  and  labour 
icoeflBfullytoo,in  conciliating  the  natives  to  the  British  sway. 
ideed,  if  they  had  been  hired,  and  sent  out  on  purpose  to 
shieve  this  end,  they  could  not  possibly  have  promoted 
more  effectually  than  they  do  at  present.  And  they  do  it 
om  motives  the  most  noble,  generous,  and  disinterested. 
hey  see  men  raging  against  the  Lord  and  his  Anointed, — 
iteftil  and  hating  one  another, — ^and  their  language  is,  As 
iiriot  citizens  of  Zion,  as  loyal  subjects  of  the  King  of  kings. 
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wu  cannot,  wo  dart>  not  withhold  that  eubhmer  km 
which  will  restoru  mun  to  their  ofTended  Maker ;  an 
doing,  impart  the  power  and  tho  will  to  exercise  all  t 
procitii-«  of  kindliness  and  goodwill  among  their  fellos 
uiwionaries  see  men  disaffected  to  the  Govemmei 
whifih  thcj-  are  horn  ;  they  believe  that  Goyemmen 
on  the  whole,  a  blessing  to  the  country, — and  their  I 
te,  As  patriot  citizona  ot'  this  earthly  kingdom,  as  lo 
jocts  of  the  Orown  of  Britain,  we  cannot,  we  dare  n 
hold  that  controlling  knowledge  wliich,  by  teaching  al 
thid,  renders  it  imperative  upon  them  to  honour  t 
and  all  "  tho  powers  that  bo  "  as  "  ordained  by  Go 
The  missionaries  thus  virtually  labour  to  con 
blunders  of  Govoniment,  and  to  save  from  the  ruin 
sequences  of  its  own  unenlightened  policy.  They  ai 
bettor  friends  to  the  Government  than  the  (jovema 
itself.  If  the  ingenuity  of  the  inoat  maliguant  foe  1 
at  work  to  devise  the  most  effectual  plan  for  silei 
surely,  undermining  the  British  power,  it  could  not  1 
trived  any  Hvstem  more  thorouf^hly  adapted  to  suel 
than  that  which  Government  itself  haa  institute 
more  triumphant  the  missionary  cause,  the  more 
evils  of  the  Oovemment  system  be  neutralized  and 
acted.  The  Government  plan  would  accelerate 
when  India  must  be  separated  from  Britain  ;  the  m 
scheme  would  greatly  retard  the  process,  and  pi 
time  to  a  greater  distance.  And  thus  will  it  be  fou 
the  day  arrives  in  which  India  is  separated  from  B 
as  arrive  it  must, — that  it  has  been  deferred  to  a  latt 
just  in  proportion  to  the  success  of  the  missionary  en 
Gome,  then,  ye  political  alarmists,  and  for  once  vie 
in  the  lig^t  of  facts.  If  ye  do,  instead  of  any  Ion 
rantly  vilifying  the  missionaries  as  dangerous  to  th 
nence  of  your  dominion,  you  must  be  led  to  regard 
they  truly  are,  your  best  friendSj^friends,  who  wo 
your  empire  in  spite  of  yourselves,  and  transmit  it 
for  ages  beyond  the  time  when  it  mast  have  been  lo 
to  tlie  operation  of  your  own  reckless  policy  ! 
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L6oted  especially  with  India,  there  is  another  objec- 

yerj  prevalent  among  a  large  class  of  unreflediiig  eeano- 

Behold,^  say  they,  "  behold  what  numbers  constantly 

this  country   in  absolute  poverty,   and  return  with 

fortunes  from  India  !     If  India  be  a  land  of  such 

wealth,  why  come  to   us   who  are  so  poor,  for 

to  send  men  thither !     Why  not  secure  all  the  pecu- 

means  required  in  that  region  where  these  seem  most 

Abound  ! "" 

iWc  -Strange  inconsideration  !     Suppose  India  were  a  land  of 
suppose  every  one  of  its  inhabitants  rich  as  Croesus: — 
were  that  to  our  purpose  ?     To  whom  could  we  apply ! 
«oiild  only  be  either  to  natives  or  Europeans.     To  the 
»r,  would  it  be  reasonable  in  the  first  instance  to  apply ! 
[y  not.     For  what  is  our  object !     It  is  to  turn  the  people 
dumb  idols  to  serve  the  living  and  true  God.     How 
eoold  we  presume  to  ask  men  to  contribute  to  the  sup- 
of  agents  expressly  appointed  to  demolish  that  scheme 
lipous  belief,  to  which  they  themselves  are  hereditarily 
passionately  attached  !     Far  more  reasonable  would  it 
to  petition  a  conscientious  Roman  Catholic  priest  to  sub- 
^nibe  for  the  erection  of  a  Protestant  chapel  opposite  to  his 
•vn,  for  the  express  purpose  of  demonstrating  that  he  was 
in  idolater, — a  corrupter  of  Grod's  word  and  ordinances  ! 
lliere  would  be  neither  reason  nor  common  sense  in  such  a 
petition.     We  must  first  enlighten  the  minds  of  those  who 
axe  in  darkness;  and  after  they  have  been  convinced  of 
their  error  and  have  embraced  the  truth,  we  may  then,  and 
not  till  then,  expect  their  assistance  in  support  of  the  new 
£uth.    This  is  what  we  desiderate  in  behalf  of  India.      We 
erave  the  means  of  sending  to  its  people  the  message  of  sal- 
mtion ;  and  when  once  the  knowledge  of  redemption  through 
the  blood  of  Christ  has  been  savingly  received,  our  demands 
at  home  shall  cease.     When  the  number  of  converts  is  mul- 
tiplied, they  will  be  able  and  willing  to  uphold,  extend,  and 
perpetuate  the  means  of  grace.     Those  treasures  which  they 
now  lavish  on  idols  and  idol-worship,  will  be  poured  upon 

the  altar  of  Christian  devotedness. 

Ff 
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As  to  the  Europeans  who  return  with  great  ^foitoMii 
seems  to  be  wholly  overlooked,  that  their  being  able  to 
their  native  land  laden  with  such  spoils,  is  one  of  tbe 
why  they  usually  have  so  little  to  spare  for  chvri^^ 
abroad  !  Thither  they  go  purposely  to  amass  wealth. 
neither  their  wish  nor  intention  to  make  their  home  thPf^--  >  ^ 
On  the  contrary,  they  uniformly  regard  themselyes  ool} 
strangers  in  a  strange  land — as  temporary  sojoumen  • 
land  of  voluntary  exile.  The  uppermost  desire  ofthrirhfltfl*  ^jd 
is  to  return  as  speedily  as  possible  to  their  native  lan< 
there  is  a  constantly  prevailing  impression,  that  any  tUi|' 
devoted  to  what  they  may  regard  as  extraneous  objeeti,*l 
not  a  mere  pecuniary  loss, — ^but  a  loss  entailing  tbe  po^ 
ponement  of  the  happy  day  which  is  to  realize  the  ki| 
cherished  purpose  of  their  hearts,  and  the  chief  end  of  d 
their  labours.  Another  circumstance  is  greatly  overlooikielt 
viz.,  the  small  number  of  British  residents  in  India  altogeikff* 
In  Calcutta,  which  contains  a  larger  British  population  tlm 
any  other  Indian  city,  the  entire  aggregate  does  not  exeeei 
three  thousand^ — including  every  sex  and  age  !  Among  theK 
three  thousand  there  are,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  among 
any  similar  numbers  at  home,  the  unbeliever  and  the  scoffer, 
the  eareloss  and  the  lukewarm.  From  these,  what  efficient 
aid  could  we  reasonably  expect  in  diffusing  the  knowledge  of 
salvation,  througli  a  crucified  Redeemer?  And  yet,  after 
diHluctinff  these  from  the  scanty  catalogue,  how  small  a  pro- 
portion is  left  endowed  with  the  enlightened  understandiflg 
and  the  sanctified  heart  that  would  prompt  them  to  the  exer- 
cise of  C/irlstian  benevolence  i  Of  this  small  proportion,  how- 
ever, it  must  to  their  eternal  honour  be  recorded,  that  they 
are  liberal  in  their  contributions  to  the  cause  of  Christ  far 
beyond  the  ordinary  standard  at  home.  Notwithstanding 
the  multitude  of  other  local  claims,  the  very  last  collection 
from  a  mere  handful  of  people  in  the  Scotch  Church,  Cal- 
cutta, inbehalf  of  the  General  Assemblv"*s  Mission,  amounted 
to  i WO  hundred  and  Jiff t/ porinds  !  And  this  is  only  a  fair 
specimen  of  Indo-Iiritish  liberality. 

liut,  considering  the   smallness  of   the   number  of   con- 
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»ri,  how  insignificant  must  the  entire  sum  of  their 
ibations — even  though  more  than  ordinarily  liberal — 
'Q !  how  inexpressibly  disproportionate  to  the  enormous 
^Ht  of  the  field  to  be  cultivated  !  We  must  then  continue 
^^  appeals  to  the  Christian  people  of  this  land,  who  have 
-^^^•'•Jwv  as  well  as  7cealth  on  their  side.    And  in  appealing  to 
,7*^^min  behalf  of  India  in  particular,  there  are  special  claims 
« .      *tioh  may  and  ought  to  be  enforced.     Many,  we  are  remind- 
•  ^^S  constantly  return  from  India  with  fortunes ;  and  we  are 
^  ^^Tised  to  relinquish  our  call  upon  the  people  at  home,  and 
,   ^^hift  to  India  itself, — ^which  is  so  exhaustless  in  riches, — for 
^Qle  means  of  promoting  the  missionary  enterprise.     Now, 
Admitting  the  premises,— and  keeping  out  of  view  the  mon- 
^  •trooB  incongruity  of  demanding  from  heathens  the  means 
tf  demolishing  heathenism ;  or  of  throwing  the  entire  burden 
on  a  mere  fraction  of  the  British  residents, — would  not  reason 
coMirain  us  to  draw  a  directly  opposite  conclusion !     If  such 
wealth  be  constantly  imported  from  India  into  Britain,  are 
not  the  people  who  are  thus  benefited  bound,  in  honour 
and  in  gratitude,  to  make  some  small  recompense  in  return ! 
,  Are  they  not  laid  under  a  debt  of  obligation  which  they  are 
bound  by  every  principle  of  an  immutable  justice,  in  some 
form  or  other,  to  repay  I    Oh,  it  is  heart-rending  to  reflect 
on  the  coldness,  the  selfishness  and  the  baseness  which  would 
in  such  circumstances  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  obligation, 
or  to  cancel  any  portion  of  the  contracted  debt !     Whither 
ean  we  go,  throughout  this  land,  without  being  met  at  every 
turn  with  remembrancers  of  India !     What  city  or  district 
ean  we  enter  without  being  confronted  with  some  monument 
of  the  temporal  benefits  derived  from  India  ?     On  approach- 
ing one  of  our  great  cities  we  behold  a  superb  dwclling-housc, 
and  ask,  Whose  is  that  ?    How  often  is  the  answer  returned, 
^  O,  it  belongs  to  such  an  one  who  is  driving  a  gainful  trade 
with  India  !  ^    As  we  proceed,  our  eyes  are  fastened  on  some 
pnblic  edifice  which,  for  architectural  beauty,  may  be  the 
pride  and  the  ornament  of  the  city.    Wo  ask,  Wliat  is  that ! 
How  often  is  the  answer  returned,  ^^  0,  it  is  such  or  such  a 
charitable  institution,  founded  by  such  an  one  who  made 
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hJH   fortune   in  India !  "^      Again,  as  we  travel  along  ib 
hiirhwav,  our  attention  is  directed — here,  to  some  natnnlf 
barn^n  spot,  wliicli  taste  and  fancy  and  wealth  havetnBfr 
fomu'd  into  a  villa  of  surpassing  loveliness, — and  iltn,^ 
sonio  magnifieent  mansion,  with  its  verdant  lawns,  and  now 
gardens  enriched  with  the  products  of  far  distant  cBiBtfj 
and  out-spreading  forests  which  rise  in  majesty,  and  crow 
the  hrows  of  the  neighbouring  hills.     We  ask,  \\Tio8eiW  I 
these !    How  often  is  the  reply,  "  O,  these  belong  to  tw 
one  and  that,  who  made  their  fortunes  in  India !  "^   Ho* 
can  we  help  exclaiming, — Is  it  really  so  !  Has  India  be* 
drained  to  adorn  our  temples  of  commerce,  and  swell  th 
revenues  of  our  realm  ?    Has  India  been  drained  to  bestw 
our  cities  with  establishments  for  the  education  of  the  yooDj 
and  the  relief  of  the  aged,  and  open  up  asylums  for  our  po( 
irrationals  \   Has  India  been  drained  to  convert  our  barn 
knolls  into  beauteous  villas,  and  spread  *^  the  pomp  of  gro^ 
and  garniture  of  fields^  over  hills  and  valleys  othervi 
doomed  to  eternal  sterilitv  i    Has  India  been  drained 
pour  in  the  tide  of  opulence  upon  our  shores ;  and  by  enhai 
ing  the  value  of  the  soil  and  multiplying  the  demands 
its  varied  produce,  to  augment  incalculably  the  comforts  a 
t'njoyiiirut!=i  of  the  goueral  population  '    Antl  shall  we  col 
and  srltislilv  ami  uiiirratelullv  refuse  to  »lo  au<:lit  in  reti 
tor  rans.-jokrd,  iiiij>overi.shrd  India  i     Ah,  if  we  do,  how  c 
\vi*  »\|K'Ot  to  e.si'a]K'  thosi'  visiMo  retributions  in  tlie  dep; 
tnrr  of  |»n\vor  and  tlir  loss  of  empire,  wlierewith  the  God 
Providi'iice  hatli  ever  visited  the  nations  that  misimpn 
tlieir  privileires,  and  abuse  their  solemn  trust  i 


W'e  now  proceed  to  advert  briefly  to  the  objections  of  1 
latltudinarifUi  I'thirali^f,  Of  tliese,  the  form  assumed  bv  i 
most  recent  in  tliis  country,  and  especially  in  India,  is,  tl 
"  it  is  an  insult  to  obtrude  our  reli«rion  on  the  upholden 
another  faith  ;" — that  as  *'  everv  father  has  the  riirht 
n-aring  up  his  child  in  the  faith  in  which  he  himself  c- 
scit'ntiou>ilv  believes,  so,  wli<*n  the  missionaries  instruct  i 
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in  a  religion  different  from  his  father,  they  do  thereby 

the  natural  right  of  the  parent ;  ^ — and  that,  moreover, 

^  18  a  high  moral  offence  to  disturb  the  peace  of  heathen 

lilies  by  attempts  to  communicate  our  religious  knowledge 

•ny  of  their  members.'' 

^H  the  first  of  these  objections  the  liberalist  ought  to  be 
ily  ashamed ;    seeing  that  in  condemning  himself,  it 
not  a  little  on  his  pretensions  to  sanity  of  judgment. 
^^^,  it  surely  requires  nought  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  most 
.  "'^^^tenile  understanding  to  perceive,  that — if  it  be  on  our  part 
F  ^^  insult  to  obtrude,  by  evidence  and  argument,  our  religion, 
. '^^deh  is  the  religion  of  heaven  itself,  on  the  notice  of  the 
■-'^^bdiders  of  another  faith— it  must  be,  on  his  part,  an  insult 
-.  %r  more  gross,  far  more  inexcusable,  to  obtrude  his  new- 
angled  earth-bom  schemes  of  policy,  economy,  and  educa- 
tion, on  the  conscientious  upholders  of  other  and  far  different 
tjitenifl. 

The  second  of  the  objections,  it  is  at  once  conceded,  is  of 
a  character  much  more  subtle,  plausible,  and  insinuating. 
In  reference  to  the  question  of  ''  natural  right,*"  it  must 
be  candidly  acknowledged  to  be  next  to  impossible  to  pro- 
ponnd  an  argument  which  can  command  an  universal,  or 
eren  a  general,  assent.  And  why !  Because  so  long  as  the 
worid  is  agitated  amidst  conflicting  opinions  on  the  subject 
of  religion,  so  long  must  large  classes  of  men  differ  as  to  the 
fimdamental  principles  on  which  the  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion must  hinge.  Still,  there  must  be  a  right  and  a  wrong 
somewhere ;  there  must  be  some  mode  of  treating  the  subject 
in  which  most  reamnahle  men  may  be  ready  to  acquiesce.  It 
appears  to  us  that  at  the  outset  we  must  pass  by  that  whole 
class  of  misguided  men  who  consider  ail  religions  as  alike 
inexpedient  and  alike  fake  ;  since,  for  them  to  maintain  that 
there  are  natural  rights  to  teach  and  support  what  is  pro- 
nounced by  themselves  to  be  iiiexpedieiU  or' false,  were  too 
ridiculous  to  be  imagined.  The  question  must  then  rest 
chiefly  between  those  who  loosely  believe  that  all  religions 
are  aUie  expedient  and  alike  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  Heaven — 
and  those  who  believe  that  all  religions  are  alike  inexpedient, 
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and  alike  ilisphnifiHfi  to  God  mte  one^  L  <;.,  ChnBtianity.  U 
tho  advocator  of  tho  fonner  branch  of  the  alternative  mU 
establish  their  ])08ition,  there  would  be  no  great  difficukjil  | 
admitting,  that  it  ^remed  to  be  the  ordination  of  Providfltt ' 
that  the  people  of  every  countrj-  should  inherit  a  Jwftwl 
rifiht  to  the  religious  system  prevak»nt  amongst  them,  in  4i 
same  way  as  they  might  be  said  to  enjoy  a  natural  rwA/tolb 
varied  products  of  tlieir  respective  soils.  But  this  fosm 
neter  has  been  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  numbs 
of  rational  and  f^iiliplitcnvd  men.  And  to  proceed  witW 
farther  intpiir}-  to  deduce  inferences  from  it  as  to  naim 
rip/ifs.  were  to  build  on  a  baseless  assumption — were  to 
resort  to  a  plain  "  begging  of  the  question.''  Widely  dif 
ferent  is  the  case  with  those  who  advocate  the  latter  brand 
of  the  above  alternative.  They  proceed  on  no  assumptid 
of  the  matter  in  dispute  ;  they  have  recourse  to  no  '*  beggini 
of  the  (question."  The  truth  of  Christianity  having  bee 
demonstrated  times  and  ways  without  number,  to  the  enth 
satisfaction  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  mo( 
ratii^nal  and  enlightened  men  that  ever  lived,  its  adlierert 
have,  lis  they  think,  an  indisputable  title  to  proceed  on  tl 
adiuission  of  its  truth.  Believing,  therefore,  as  they  i 
on  irrouuds  that  have  never  been  invalidated,  that  Chris 
anitv  is  frar,  thev  are  eonstrained  to  look  upon  everv  otl 
ruligious  system  as  erroneous — dishonourable  to  God,  a 
dc'stnietive  of  the  happiness  of  man.  To  be  more  specif! 
— tlu»v  would  belie  their  reaj^on  and  their  eonseiencc,  t 
they  not,  for  c'\ainj)k?,  regard  Hinduism  as  a  system  of  emJ 
and,  as  sueli,  a  system  which  does  all  that  the  impotency 
human  eontrivanee  can  achieve  to  undeifv  the  Deitv,— 
that  tlie  malice  of  thi^  ''powers  of  darkness"  can  devisJC 
infatuate  and  ruin  man.  Acconiindy  thev  must  denv.  i 
sohitclv  and  without  reserve,  the  existence  of  any  ludu 
rip/if^  on  the  ])art  of  any  parents,  to  teach  and  perpetual 
system  of  fahehood  and  ddus'wu  so  loathsome  and  deadlv. 
a  loose  aenvral  i?rr/y— agr(»eably  to  coiumon  j[Htrlanct\  and  : 
in  strict  propriety  of  language, — it  may  be  said,  that 
father  has  a  natural  riirht  to  teach  his  child  reliirion. 
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way  it  may  be  said,  that  the  father  ha^  a  natural 

to  oommand  the  bodily  services  of  his  child.    But  in 

oafle  is  the  right  unlimited.     Far  otherwise.     It  is 

to  a  high  and  solemn  responsibility.     It  is  neces- 

oonfined  to  things  indifferent,  to  things  agreeable,  or, 

to  things  not  contrary  to  the  will  of  Grod — the 

e  Lawgiver.     Thus,  should  the  father  command  his 

to  lend  him  the  aid  of  his  bodily  services  in  stealing  or 

',  it  is  plain  that  he  has  overstepped  his  jurisdiction  ; 

even  the  law  of  the  land  would  not  dismiss  the  boy  as 

in  such  a  case,  on  the  ground  of  his  acting  under 

fitiher^s  authority.     A  father  has  iw  iiatural  right  to 

rnkck  a  oommand.     And  if  in  his  ignorance  or  folly  he 

done  80,  it  is  clear  that  the  command  is  nugatory ; — it 

npeneded  by  the  contrary  conunand  of  a  higher  power. 

ifc  were  not  so,  God  would  be  conferring  a  natural  right 

whte  his  own  laws — which  is  nothing  short  of  blas- 

fiMogr.     In  like  manner,  suppose  the  father  to  have  a 

Sltinil  right  to  teach  religion  to  his  child ;  it  is  plain  that 

^  flo  ftt  as  the  supposed  natural  right  is  concerned,  it  must  be 

"  tqressly  confined  to  the  inculcation  of  what  is  agreeable  or 

^  least  not  contrary  to  the  will  of  God.     Should  the  father, 

fa  instance,  teach  his  child  that  an  idol  is  Gt)d,  and  that 

tk  idol  ought  to  be  worshipped  as  God,  it  is  palpable  that 

^  bas,  in  tiie  sight  of  Heaven,  overstepped  his  jurisdiction. 

He  ean  claim  no  natural  right  to  teach  that  which  the  Great 

Wilor  hath  denounced  and  prohibited.     For  who  has  the 

V^nt  of  conferring  a  natural  right  ?     The  very  expression 

'''VortB  that  this  is  the  sole  and  unalienable  prerogative 

^the  Great  Author  of  Nature,     One  step  more  leads  to  the 

'''^•nswerable  query : — Is  it  possible,  is  it  for  a  moment  to 

^  oonoeived,  that  the  God  of  Trutli, — the  pure  and  the  holy 

^^  who  cannot  look  upon  sin  but  with  abhorrence, — could 

I^Te  conferred  on  any  of  his  creatures  a  natural  right  to 

^"^cate  any  faith  like  that  of  Hinduism,  i,  ^.,  to  impart  the 

•**<*Medge  of  a  system  of  hideous  error, — that,  by  so  doing, 

^e  could  have  enforced,  by  the  sanction  of  Omniscience 

^^  the  thunders  of  Omnipotence,  the  exercise  of  a  privi- 
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lege  to  insult  His  own  Majesty,  to  violate  His  ovn  M 

and  to  cover  His  subjects  with  confusion,  shame,  and  em 

lasting  dismay  i     In  the  solemnity  of  apostolic  language, 4 

exclaim,  ''God  forbid  !'**     Pause,  then — is  our  appeal  to  ih 

liberalist — pause,  wo  beseech  you,  ere,  in  your  ignorant  d 

misdirected  zeal  for  the  pretended  rights  of  man,  youia 

ously  entertain  a  sentiment,  which,  in  its  principle,  ill 

derogatory  to  the  Uod  of  heaven,  and  in  its  consequoM 

so  disastrous  to  the  temporal  and  eternal  wellbeing  of  m 

As  to  '"  disturbing  the  peace  of  heathen  families,"  wte 

deplorable  ignorance  does  the  objection  betray  ! — an  ipi 

ranee  uncon({U<.Table  by  any  statements  which  man  can  i^ 

ply,  so  long  as  the  heart  is  unrepenerate.     Who  knows* 

thing  of  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  without  being  OQ 

vinced  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  sin-condemning  doctiii 

of  the  Gospel  to  be  promulgated  without,  in  a  certain  M 

and  to  a  certain  extent,  "  disturbing  the  peace  of  familk 

and,   it  may  be,  the  internal  peace  of  whole  kingdoi 

Wliat  mean  these  emphatic  words — "  Think  not  that  I 

come  to  send  peace  on  earth ;  I  am  not  come  to  send  pe 

but  a  sword ;  to  set  a  man  at  variance  against  his  fat 

and  the  daughter  against  her  mother  ? " — Not — what « 

perverse  interpri'tt^s  would  have  us  to  believe, — not 

lie  wlio  uttered  tliese  words  wii5  one  whose  direct  dt 

was  to  put  the  world  in  a  HauK*  of  di^^cord  and  rebtllioi 

tlir  whole  strain  of  propluvios  forbids  tlie  impious  thou 

tlio  ainuiiiciiition  of  anircls  at   th<^  l>ii*th  of  the  MoNsiali 

bids  it  ;    the  whole  life,  preo(;[)ts,  and  doctrines  of  the  bk 

Jesus  forbid  it ;  tlie  parting  words  to  his  sorrowin^r  ,liso 

forbid  it ;  his  very  title,  and  a  distin«j:uisliing  one  it  i 

*'  Prince  of  Peace/'  forbids  it.     What,  then,  is  the  niea 

of  these  ^significant  words  i     They  have  been,  and  may 

be  paraphrased  thus  :   ''  Do  not  expect  that  I  shall  be  qu 

t>wned  and  subuiitt(>d  to,  or  tliat  my  njligion  will  be  r^y 

and  pcaaaUf/  embraced  ;   for  if  you  do,  the  event  will  i^ 

and  disiippohif  your  exi)ectations.     Thou;^h   T  was  sei 

refine  and  rin'lizf   niaiikiiul,  and  root  out  of  their  natui 

soft/\  ui'SociifL  and  ifu^r/ii^  ro'fti  passi<»n«,  an«l  tt>  niaki- 
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affiMe^  and   condescending  in  their  behaviour,  yet, 
;h  the  prevailing   degeneracy  and   corruption  of  the 
,  I  shall  prove  the  occcuian  of  strife  and  discord^  of  un- 
heats  and  animosities^  of  violent  hatreds  and  bloody 
68 ;  and  men  will,  on  the  account  of  my  religion^ 
through  the  bond  of  iiature^  and  the  strongest  tics  of 
t/jr,  as  t/*  indeed  the  very  end  of  my  coming  was,  not  to 
peaee^  but  rather  division ;  to  set  a  man  at  variance  against 
/ktheTj  and  the  datighter  against  her  mother"     And  how 
lly  has  this  solemn  forewarning  been  verified  ?     How 
has  that  very  Gospel, — which  was  "  Heaven's  best  gift," 
sent  expressly  ^^  to  bring  peace  on  earth  and  good-will 
the  children  of  men,'' — been  fiercely  opposed  by  the  cor- 
n  of  sinful  creatures,  who  constantly  mistake  its  spirit, 
iresent  its  nature,  and  abuse  its  blessings  ?     Ay,  and 
often  has  it  been  made  the  innocent  occasion  of  the  shed- 
ding of  rivers  of  human  blood  {     After  this,  who  need  affect 
surprise  or  evince  displeasure  at  the  missionaries  on  account 
^"the  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  families"  by  the  promul- 
^tion  of  the  Gospel !     It  cannot,  however,  be  too  often  re- 
-poftted,  that  such  a  painful  effect  proceeds  from  no  evil  design 
on  the  part  of  the  missionaries ; — from  no  evil  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  Gospel.  Quite  the  contrary.  It  results  d^/r^c^/^ 
^tid  mdely  from  the  opposition  made  by  depraved  inen  themr 
sdvea  to  the  sin-condemning  doctrines  of  the  Cross.     These 
doctrines  are  neither  designed  nor  fitted  to  produce  such 
results.    To  the  evil  passions  of  mankind,  which  war  against 
the  salutary  restraints  of  holiness  and  truth,  are  these  la- 
mentable  effects  to  be  attributed.    So  far,  then,  as  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospel  itself  is  concerned,  these  effects  may  be  truly 
characterised  as  ^*  collateral  and  incidental."  But  our  Saviour 
emphatically  foretold, — ^and  all  past  experience  has  verified 
the  prophecy, — that  from  the  stubborn  and  prevailing  de- 
generacy of  mankind,  effects  like  those  already  described 
must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  exhibited  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  wherever  the  Gospel  is  faithfully  proclaimed.     In  a 
country  like  Hindustan  in  particular,  where  the  opposition 
to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  is  so  inveterate  and  so  universal. 
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its  miccessfiil  issue  in  the  conversion  of  any  memtoor! 
bers  of  a  family  may  well  be  expected  to  be  aooompiB^^ 
almost  inevitably  with  the  wrath,  hatred,  and  re^reogiJ 
those  bigoted  relations  and  friends,  ^rom  wko$e  opinMiii 
practices  they  are  obliged  conecientiously  to  differ.  If 
should  be  no  successful  issue,  the  ^'  peace  of  families^  ^'^C^ 
not  certainly  be  much  disturbed.  In  this  view  of  the 
ject,  '^  the  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  families "" 
by  efforts  to  propagate  the  Gospel  and  by  the  success  i 
ing  these  efforts,  might  reasonably  be  considered, — 00  &i( 
the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  and  the  establishment  of  ii 
every  family  are  concerned, — as  a  certain  indicatiimj 
undesirable,  net  a  direct  necessary  result^  of  the  compk 
or  universality  of  the  missionary  triumph.  Must  the 
agents  in  the  movement  be,  on  that  account,  suppoied 
rejoiccy  because  of  the  universal  disturbance  of  the  peaee' 
families !  Malevolence  or  ignorance  may  make  the 
tion  ;  but  the  principal  actors  themselves  will  ever  be 
bewailing  the  blindness  and  depravity  which  can  convert  i 
noblest  product  of  heaven'*s  boundless  love  into  a  source  rfj 
wretchedness  to  man,  and  of  outrage  against  heaven^s 

But  it  is  clear  that  parties  who  differ  so  irreconcileabljii 
their  estimate  of  the  good  to  be  lost  or  gained  by  a  chaogt 
of  religion,  must  ever  differ  proportionately  in  their  eetimsta 
of  tlie  nature  of  the  attempt  to  effect  that  change.  The  one 
class,  witli  their  iqualizinn  views  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
may  easily  conclude  that  it  is  a  piece  of  useless  toil,  if  not 
of  wanton  mischief,  "  to  disturb  the  peace  of  families,""  by 
any  efforts  to  substitute  one  form  of  faith  for  another  whick 
is  not  allowed  to  possess  higher  claims.  The  other  class, 
with  their  views  of  the  inmieasurable  superiority  of  Chris- 
tianity, must  reject  this  latitudiuarian  conclusion  with  the 
disinterested  zeal  of  genuine  philanthropy.  Led  to  believe 
that  the  Christian  faith  is  the  only  true  religion — originally 
announced  at  the  dawn  of  creation — gradually  developed  ^ 
a  magnificent  chain  of  prophecy — and  gloriously  consuEft" 
mated  in  the  life,  sufferings,  and  death  of  the  Son  of  God  ;-^ 
that  it  is  the  only  religion  which  can  sublimate  and  refiu*^ 
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nature ;  which  can  exalt  it  from  earth  unto  the  hea- 
leavens,  there  to  behold,  as  it  were,  unveiled,  the 
of  the  Oreat  Jehovah ;  which  can  cause  it  to  soar 
thout  bounds  or  limits  to  check  its  swift  and  resist- 
vements,  and  so  advance  from  one  glory  to  another, 
ligher  and  higher  in  infinite  progression  ; — Led,  we 
believe  all  this,  on  the  ground  of  overpowering  evi- 
must  we  not  infer,  that  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  this 
I  is  to  impart  a  blessing  which  no  finite  mind  can 
>iiiprehend, — is  to  bestow  a  treasure  richer  far  than 
wealth  of  "  Ormus  or  of  Ind  ?^  Must  we  not  be  con- 
ihat,  to  convey  it  in  obedience  to  a  divine  command, 
ct  of  duty  to  God,  paramount  to  the  natural  wishes 
apt  nature,  and  to  rights  which  are  the  veriest  fig- 
of  a  depraved  imagination  ?  Must  we  not  be  persuad- 
b  the  bestowing  of  this  sublime  enriching  knowledge 
et  of  purest,  holiest,  most  god-like  benevolence  ?  And 
re  not,  of  necessity,  conclude  that  those  who  actively 
the  communication  of  it — ^no  matter  on  what  pretext 
a  reality  oppose  the  highest  good  of  their  fellow-crea- 
— ^that  all  those  who  have  set  on  foot  the  unholy 
e,  and  joined  in  the  insane  shout  against  religious  in- 
on,  are,  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  the  bitterest,  cruelest 
Ni  of  the  race  of  man  i 


next  objection  to  be  noticed  is  that  of  the  luxuriomly 
^.     How  often  do  we  hear  individuals  of  this  class 

complain  of  the  varied  and  unceasing  demands  of 
ian  benevolence !  How  often  do  we  hear  them  char- 
le  the  sums  so  levied  as  noxious  imposts  and  odious 
;  How  often  do  we  hear  them  brand  those  who  en- 
a  levying  them  as  beggars  and  extortioners !  How 
lo  we  find  them,  when  hardly  pressed,  doling  out  the 
38t  pittance  with  a  grudge  ;  or,  perhaps,  wholly  shut- 
he  mouth  of  the  petitioner,  by  the  silencing  answer, 

They  have  little  or  nothing  to  spare  ?  " 
^le  or  nothing  to   spare  !     That  you  have  little  or 
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aothing  to  spare  must  prove  your  o 
excuse  '.  The  ease  ia  bo  clear  that 
candid  mind  with  the  force  of  a  si 
Let  U8  suppose  a  master  to  dehver, 
one  of  his  servants,  saying.  Trade  wit 
to  the  best  account ; — the  interest  or 
you  may  reserve  for  your  own  main 
aa  an  instrument  in  my  service ;  but 
of  the  olAer  four  you  must  lay  out  fo 
my  inheritance,  after  the  manner  pi 
if  the  aervuit  should  prove  faithless ; 
satisfied  with  the  share  plotted  to  h 
priat«  the  whole  of  the  remainder,  w 
mere  nominal  fraction, — expending  il 
gratiGcations !  In  such  a  cose,  it  is  | 
or  nothing  left  which  he  con  allot  to 
would  this  amount  to  any  juatificatitm 
the  reverse.  His  having  nothing  to 
use,  in  the  circumstances  supposed, 
ground  of  hanng  the  sentence  of  co) 
Dounced  upon  him. 

Now,  is  not  this  the  very  counter[ 
God's  cri'aturcs,  who  roceivo  ct-rtain 
and  othtT  temprtml  gifts  and  posst'ssi 
His  service  ;  and  who,  iiistu-ail  of  wo  on 
tht'  whole,  or  iRvirly  tlie  «lu.l.\  to  be  ■ 
lusts ;  Having  thus  iiiisiippropriatod 
they  ean  have  lit/lc  or  uothliiq  to  fpar 
of  the  cause  of  their  Divine  Master. 
to  contribute,  shelter  tlieni  in  the  day 
it  will  prove  the  Heverest  imiietinen 
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iJtar  of  the  Lord,  to  bring  the  best  and  choicest  of  all 
mbstance.  Every  thing  must  be  perfect  in  its  kind, 
v9  offbring  consisted  of  sheep,  or  goats,  or  bullocks,  or 
§$^  they  must  all  be  without  spot  or  blemish.  The  blind, 
iDken,  or  maimed — the  bruised,  or  crushed,  or  cut — in 
if  any  creature  which  had  any  thing  superfluous  or  lack- 
B  his  parts  must  not  be  presented  to  the  Lord.  In  the 
Ir  days  of  degeneracy  how  did  they  endeavour  to  evade 
^  ordinance?  To  refuse  to  bring  any  offering  unto 
altar  would  be  to  proclaim  national  atheism.  This, 
■ore,  they  did  not  venture  to  do.  What  then  i  They 
kept  up  the  form.  But  instead  of  any  longer  presenting 
icest  and  the  best  at  God'^s  altar,  they  appropriated 
ioicest  and  the  best  to  themselves.  And,  in  express 
ction  to  the  Divine  command,  the  blind,  and  the 
bsi  and  the  torn,  and  the  maimed, — in  a  word,  the  vilest 
I  most  worthless,  they  devoted  to  the  service  of  Jehovah, 
^  lovefeign  Proprietor  and  bountiful  Giver  of  all ! 
Pieir  insulted  Maker  at  last  commissions  an  inspired 
MDger  to  appear  amongst  them.  How  does  he  deal 
h  the  apostatizing  people  ?  Does  he,  assuming  the  atti- 
le  of  soft,  bland,  fawning,  simpering  complaisance,  thus 
IreM  them : — "  Friends  and  brethren  of  the  house  of 
id,  these  offerings  of  yours  are  not  exactly  what  the  law 
DU  to  require.  Still,  they  are  better  than  nothing.  At 
eivent«,  they  are  an  acknowledgment  of  your  obligation 
wrve  the  Lord.  Besides,  the  law,  in  its  strict  letter, 
for  so  long  a  time  fallen  into  desuetude,  that  many  may 
orally  suppose  it  now  to  be  altered  or  modified  in  its 
mnds.  Though  this,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
B ;  still,  society  has  now  advanced  to  such  a  height  of 
iirious  refinement,  that,  to  avoid  the  charge  of  needless 
pilarity,  a  larger  share  of  substance,  it  is  presumed,  may 
appropriated  for  your  own  use  than  was  at  all  needful  in 
mpler  and  less  artificial  age.  If  ye  were  suddenly  to 
hdraw  from  your  tables  and  general  establishment  what 
I  formerly  devoted  to  the  altar,  and  restore  it  to  its 
[inal  destination,  ye  might  be  reckoned  sanctimonious — 
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owr-rij^tl — iiKiroM~-aiwt«r«.  Ye  migfat,  in  this  vmf 
pMU  and  rppel  joor  w(::ahhier  neighbours.  And,  bj  jj 
wf  joanrln*  at  the  meaos  of  n^ciprocating  their  rid 
MdertainnMntis Toa  might  loae  &])  rour  influeace  oveil 
aod  tliBB  weaken  and  damage  tho  general  prores«ion  ( 
gion  ia  the  Ioih].  GraduallT.  however,  H  woaM  be  n 
*  eoni«whnt  the  expen4iiture  on  vour  own  i 
L.  lo  ooiuecrato  a  larger  proportion  to  the 
K  of  God  ;  and  thus  eventually,  and  bj  ioM 
I,  return  to  the  perfect  rtsadard  of  the  law!" 
tUa  tbe  Mrle  in  which  the  holy  «r<.*r  addressod  a  bacln 
people!  Oh  no.  Filled  with  jcaluiuy  for  the  Lord  of] 
and  raofml  into  indignation  at  ench  barefaeed  eml 
■Mot  of  Ris  peculiar  property,  he  at  once  taunehet 
in  the  etrain  rf  withering  expostnlation — "  To  offi 
bliod.  and  the  lame,  and  the  sick,  is  it  not  evil  i  Shi 
aeeept  this  at  your  haod !  saith  the  Lord.^  As  he  pn 
«ith  hid  meeeage  of  9t«ni  reproof,  he  denunds,  Jn  a  U 
■UKATthly  vehemenee,  "  Will  a  man  rob  God  I  Will  I 
n>l>  Hod  i~  Nor  does  he  stop  short  here.  F'eri*onntir 
Almighty,  in  iriioae  name  he  spoke,  he  descends  nil 
tremendoDS  anathema, — "  Ye  are  cursed  with  a  curst 
ye  hare  robbed  me,  even  this  whole  nation.^ 

Now,  in  what  essential  respect  does  the  conduct  of  u 
luxurious  profcMors  of  the  name  of  Christ  differ  fron 
of  the  backulidiog  Jews  of  old !  Is  it  not  your  Lord'i 
maod  that  ye  should  honour  Him  with  the  beet  of  yon 
stance,  and  with  the  first-fruits  of  your  increase!  I 
tmn  obeying  the  command,  is  it  not  true  that  ye  1 
jourselvee  with  the  beet  of  that  substance  which  H 
given  you-^ihat  ye  luxuriate  yourselves  with  the  first 
of  that  increase  which  He  hath  bestowed  t  Insb 
studying  how  little  ye  can  well  expend  on  yourselvt 
how  much  ye  can  devote  to  the  cause  of  heaven,  ia 
your  ohiefest  care  and  concern  to  study  how  much 
expend  on  yourselves,  and  how  little  on  the  cause  of  h 
Ye  scale  the  mountains  and  traverse  the  forest ;  tn 
dry  Iwid  into  water-courses,  and  deepen  or  divert  the 
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of  rivers ;  plunge  into  the  depths  of  ocean,  and  pierce 
the  cayems  of  the  earth ;  brave  the  rigours  of  the  frigid, 
the  fervours  of  the  torrid  zone ; — ^in  a  word,  ye  lay 
f  province  of  nature,  every  element  and  every  clime, 
ft  contribution !     And  all,  for  what  I     That  ye  may 
I  more  abundant  means  of  advancing   the  glory  and 
nir  of  your  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Redeemer  ?    Oh,  no. 
what  then !    Let  those  magnificent  mansions,  which  ye 
1  for  your  own  habitations,  while  the  temple  of  the 
1  lies  waste  in  this  and  in   other  lands; — ^mansions, 
dshed  with  the  richest  products  of  nature  and  of  art, 
Teplenished  with  vessels  and  ornaments  of  silver,  and 
rold,  and  of  stones  most  precious : — let  those  splendid 
BS  of  scarlet,  and  of  purple,  and  of  fine  linen,  sparkling 
1  the  pearls  and  jewels  of  tropical  climes : — ^let  those 
nds  and  delicacies,  transported  to  your  tables  from  every 
kast  shore : — ^let  those  voluptuous  couches  that  roll,  pen- 
cils, along  the  streets,  bedizened  with  equipage  of  every 
\  and  colour : — in  a  word,  let  those  immense  establish- 
iits,  with  their  manifold  appurtenances  for  securing  that 
nal  self-indulgence,  which  all  who  name  the  name  of 
ms  are  bound  to  abandon — and  those  skilfully  contrived 
pedients  for  heightening  the  enjoyment  of  objects  which 
syare  commanded  not  to  love, — ^and  those  varied  appli- 
MB  for  pampering  desires,  tastes,  and  appetites,  which 
)y  are  solemnly  enjoined  to  crucify  : — Let  all  these  furnish 
» confounding  reply,  "  The  earth  is  mine,^  saith  the  Lord, 
ind  the  fulness  thereof.*"     "  No,""  say  the  luxurious  pro- 
Bors  by  their  conduct,  '^  the  earth  is  ours,  and  the  fulness 
ffeof.''     "  The  silver  is  mine,  and  the  gold  is  mine,^  saith 
\  Lord,  "  and  the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills.*"     "  No,'^ 
'  the  luxurious  professors  by  their  conduct,  '^  the  silver 
>ur8,  and  the  gold  is  ours ;  and  ours  is  the  cattle  on  a 
msand  hills.*"     ^^  The  bread  you  eat,  and  the  raiment 
erewith  ye  are  clothed,  and  all  other  temporal  posses- 
no,  are  mine,*^  saith  the  Lord, — "  to  you  they  are  lent  in 
ist,  to  be  improved  in  my  service,  and  restored  to  me  on 
return,  with  a  large  revenue  of  increase ; — occupy  till  I 
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c'onu'."     "•  No,"  reply  the  luxurious  professors  by  Atim 

duct,  ''  all  these  things  are  our  o%vn  ; — and  having  a  li^ 

to  do  with  t>ur  own  as  we  will,  wc  shall  not  oocupYtheni 

Thy  scrvit.'i' ;  nor  expend  them  for  the  promotioaofO 

<riorv.     ( hir  wisli  and  will  is  to  devote  them  to  the  adTM 

nu*nt  of  our  own  tMuls,  our  own  glory  and  honour,  our* 

eonifort  and  gratificaticm.**     And  true  to  their  iropioiuM 

relx'llious  purpose,  do  not  these  luxurious  professore— fi 

fessors  of  tlu*  faith  of  Ilini,  who,  ''though  He  wasrich,? 

tor  tlieir  sak«'>»  becanu*  poor,  that  they  through  his  powll 

might  become  rich** — throw  their  all  into  the  chamwiii 

self-pleasing  and  self-aggnmdizement  I    Yea,  and  whenth 

cannot  soar  so  high  as  they  would,  is  it  not  their  unweaA 

Htudy  to  soar  as  high  as  they  can  i    In  this  unholy  cmulatt 

and  rivalry,  does  not  every  lower  grade  in  society  stnigj 

hard  to  press  upwards  and  reach  the  position  of  the  M 

higher  in  the  ascending  scale  I    In  spite  of  their  own  dem 

ciatitms  of  "  a  levelling  equality,"'  are  they  not  thus,  in  ^pi 

ami  (h'sign,  the  most  perfect  levellers  — labouring,  tlioi 

n«'t  in  a  downward,  but  in  an  upward  direction, — labour 

w'nU  miirht  an^l  main  to  rstablisli  one  grand  and  univci 

^N^:- m  nt' i.'nuality  '    And  having  thus  exhausted  the  be? 

\\]]:i\  th«'V  iHKsi's<  ill  uiinisterini;  to  their  own  eovet<>ii<n 

i'ri«l«\  and  luxury,  what  ean  thev  have  left  for  the  iconic 

ill''  (inat  <iod,  the  bountiful  Ciiver  of  all' — What,  but 

most  wivtehed  antl  pitiable  remnant, — the  very  refuse 

(•ilse.iiirin:.''*^  ^'t  thosi.'  vitv  possessions  which  an*  exelusi 

tile  i:it't  of  Iii'avun  I    ^Vhen,  tiieivlore,  at  the  call  of  Chris 

briii'volriir.'.  nr  from  dr^ad  ot*  the  rack  of  stout  and  stu 

importunity,  they  bring  a  miserable  fraction  of  this  n 

i!iis(  ralih'  rmmant  to  the  service  of  their  God  and  Savi< 

what  is  this  but  in  spirit  and  in  letter  to  emulate  there] 

bated  eonduct  of  the  Jfws  of  old  i     And  were  a  special  r 

NeuL^er  from  the  Lord  of  Hosts — another  Isaiah  or  Mai; 

— to   rise  uj)  amoni:.st    us: — were   the  voice   <^f  inspira 

oncu  more  to  break  upon  our   ears,  in  what   accents  m 

we  expect  it  tt)  address  us  ( — in  acej^nts,  surely,  that  m 

wrin<r  (.confessions  from  the  verv  stonrs,  if  not  from  awaki 
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Shy  consciences  !  While  coDtrasting  your  wretched  offer- 
^a,  ye  luxoriouB  professora !  in  the  cause  of  true  godli- 
Hto  and  bonevolence,  with  your  profuse  oblations  at  tho 
enne  of  worldly  conformity,  with  what  stunning  effect 
S^ht  the  Prophet  exclaim,  "  To  bring  the  blind  and  the 
,  and  the  torn  and  the  maimed, — to  bring  the  useless 

I  the  worthless,  the  very  refuse  and  offscourings,  to  the 
-  and  treasury  of  the  Lord,  is  it  not  evil  ? — is  it  not 

I I  Shall  I  accept  this  at  your  hands  t  gaith  the  Lord. 
ing  me  no  more  such  vwn  oblations ;  such  offering  is  an 

mination  to  mo ;  the  calling  of  aaeemblies  I  cannot  away 

;  it  is  iaiqnity,  even  the  solemn  meeting.^     As  his  soul 

led  at  the  aggravated  insolence  and  contempt  of  such 

fbi^duct  towttf ds  the  Majesty  of  hcavon,  with  what  thrilling 

OWBT  might  he  cry  out,  "  Will  a  man  rob  God ! — will  a  man 

^^  <>fc  God !"    And,  ere  the  quailing  spirit  had  time  to  breathe, 

il&rk !  down  might  come  the  thunderbolt  of  denunciation, 

*  Ye  are  cureed  with  a  curse ;  for  ye  have  robbed  me,  even 

'^tliis  whole  nation." 


j  Somewhat  similar  in  words,  but  very  different  in  spirit,  is 
^L  tbe  objection  of  ih«  hutnile  pious  poor.  They  do  tell  us,  and 
^V  fley  tell  us  truly,  that  they  have  little  or  nothing  to  spare. 
^M  Earning  with  difficulty  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  they  often 
^m  Mn  have  little  or  nothing  superabounding  for  the  missionary 
H  or  any  other  great  cause.     Their  largest  contribution  may 

■  qipear  to  their  own  oyo  so  very  minute,  compared  with  the 

■  magnitude  of  the  object  prosecuted,  that  they  are  very  apt 
I   to  deem  it  presumption,  if  not  a  mockery  of  heaven,  to  pre- 

aent  it.  Nov,  these  must  be  reminded  that,  with  a  just  and 
gnoions  God,  they  shall  be  accepted  for  wliat  they  have, — 
not  for  what  they  have  not.  They  must  be  reminded  that  a 
pemliar  blessing  from  on  high  accompanies  the  free-will  offer- 
ing of  fUth,  however  insignificant.  They  must  be  reminded 
of  the  ease  of  the  poor  widow  who  came  and  threw  into  the 
I  treasury  ttw  mitei,  which  maie  a  farthing ;  and  of  the  empha^ 
tie  oommendation  of  the  blessed  Redeemer,  who  called  His 


dust!  Yet,  such  particles  sufficiently 
Btitute  ft  mountain  or  &  globe !  When 
longHX>iitinued  drought  the  earth  is  d 
all  nature  droops  and  languishes, — whi 
apparently  more  useless  than  one  or  two 
such  drops  sufficiently  multiplied,  may 
iriiich  will  refresh  the  chafed  ground, 
and  blossom  with  surpassing  luxuriaact 
of  millions  are  to  be  turned  from  darkne 
the  power  of  Satan  unto  the  living  Goc 
and  apparently  more  inadequate  than  oi 
the  humble  poor  '.  Yet  several  of  thi 
purchase  a  Bible ;  that  Bible  may  spec 
ocean  to  foreign  shores ;  and  there,  ft 
of  a  heathen,  may,  through  the  efficacy 
convert  a  soul  to  Qod.  Yea  more,  su 
multiplied,  may  help  to  send  forth  a  hi 
proclaim  the  message  of  salvation  to  < 
trespasses  and  in  sins.'"  And  if,  oh  y 
Bible  purchased,  or'a  Christian  ami 
through  the  aid  of  your  accumulated  e 
nied  by  the  sweet  incense  of  your  prayi 
tal  in  bringing  one  sou!  to  the  cross  of  < 
be  unnoticed  by  men,  it  may  be  nnkn< 
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^th  the  general  wreck  of  dissolving  nature.  But  he  who 
H.  been  privileged,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  bring  one 
I  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  hath  reared  a  far  more  enduring 
nument ; — ^a  monument  which  shall  outlast  all  time,  and 
"vive  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  a  thousand  worlds ; — a  trophy 
iich  is  destined  to  bloom  and  flourish  in  immortal  youth 
the  climes  of  immortality  ; — and  which  will  perpetuate 
e  remembrance  of  him  who  raise<l  it  through  the  boundless 
oration  of  eternal  ages  ! 


It  were  useless  to  rehearse  the  many  frivolous  pretences 
t  forth  by  narrow-minded  theorists^  in  order  to  evade  the 
ligation  of  supporting  the  missionary  enterprise, — such  as 
bt  ^^  without  the  aid  of  miracles  the  world  cannot  be  con- 
ted,  and  they  must  withhold  their  co-operation  till  these 
i  bestowed,^ — that  is,  till  such  time  as  their  co-operation 
J  not  be  needed  !  To  all  who  shelter  themselves  behind 
B  or  similar  subterfuges,  we  can  only  apply  the  remark  of 
t  author  of  the  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm : — "  Who- 
T,''  says  he,  "  on  the  plea  of  hypothetical  anticipations  (or 
>othetical  reasonings),  sneaks  away  from  the  post  of  Chris- 
a  duty,  must  be  regarded  as  possessed  of  no  common  sense, 
no  human  sympathies.  Even  if  it  could  he  shown  on  the 
mgest  grounds  of  probability^  that  we  may  expect  a  Divine 
trposition  to-morrow^  siich  as  s/iould  supersede  our  labours ; 
I  it  remains  certain^  that  to-day  the  work  of  preaching  the 
ipel  is  the  duty  of  aU  who  call  themselves  the  disciples  of 
Hgiy 

rhe  only  objection  of  an  hypothetical  nature  which  at  pre- 
t  is  at  all  likely  practically  to  influence  the  minds  of  any 
•portion  of  the  professing  friends  and  disciples  of  the 
rd  Jesus,  is  that  arising  from  the  anticipated  destiny  of  the 
nth  people.  It  is  now  all  but  universally  believed,  on  the 
irest  testimony  of  Scripture,  that  God  has  marvellous 
ags  in  store  for  the  remnant  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  ; — 
1  that  their  call  and  restoration  to  the  land  of  their  fathers 
in  some  way  or  other,  to  be  inseparably  linked  with  the 


47»         OKtaxm  or  autrnsioK  of  the  jews. 

fc««iriigi»rfthgfcliWiBfUicGeotaea-~  Haice  ihe  »tiW' I 
tj  meimaefjmrmtial  mlenncr  of  nunr,  that  aU  measimtitl' 
tfc>  ii>iiiliiiliiiii  (rfthf  Iwthfn  vorid  ought  lobem 
•d  t3  iBcfc  tinw  u  tbe  Jew*,  vbetlicT  bv  urdtnarr  or  ni 
aiamt  wwi.  art  rmmrtcd  with  their  long-loM  pTiiili 
Do  ihne  aDcnr  thmMhm  to  eoooider,  that  i/tiuir  itfin 
i»  tmBd  mmr-,  H  mm^  Amtt  turn  tfmalfy  M  Jarimp  t^  fi 
faf—mad  Ami  At  wfatSm  — rf  <t«ir  »»fMMar< 
rfwwj tfa  ■!!  1*1  inil I Ifi  ridm  ifCkriH  f  mO  kta&m  m 


It^  a^imml  rdalimdif  fnm  teiiti  tltii  had  "^JaBm  ai 
Fur  fibrait  kaa  bwo  tbr  coodort  of  tboee  io  every  ngftH 
kvM  mbItoJ  to  atndjr  th<r  dupmaattons  of  the  Alnuj 
ttnr  ftiiiaMi  of  motu:!!  bearing  and  connectioD :  andi 
hvn  reaohed  to  enthnce  the  whole,  and  not  a  meitr 
Btent,  of  reraiW  dntr.  Hear  the  strain  in  which  one  of  1 
wisert.  n>o«t  acute,  and  most  sagaeioos  of  Christian  ait 
embodies  hi$  cooTictioos  oo  the  subject  of  the  ultimate  gov 
wr^D  of  God's  anrknt  people,  and  its  influence  on  t!» 
conversion  of  the  Gentile  nations : — "  Every  view,"  saw  he, 
"  that  we  have  thus  taken  of  the  creat  question  respecting 
the  future  preva]enee  of  the  Gospel, — while  it  admoni^liea  of 
the  high  importance  of  equal  prudence  and  zeal  in  the  meam 
whirh  are  emploTed  for  its  propagation. — serves  also,  bleswd 
be  G\>d  .'  to  establish  our  confidence  in  ita  ultimate  and  uoi- 
versaJ  dominion.  At  what  period,  or  by  what  particular 
means,  whether  ordinary  or  miruculous.  the  Divine  Being 
may  be  pleased  to  accomplish  the  conversion  of  Hie  aocient 
and  peculiar  people,  it  belongs  not  to  us  to  judge.  But  iti» 
impossible  not  to  anticipate  the  influence  of  their  conveiuon 
— at  whatever  time  it  may  take  place — in  hastening  tW 
happy  time  when  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  elull 
extend  over  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  Evrai  tb" 
present  condition  of  the  Jews,  regarded  as  the  fulfilment  o^ 
prophecy, — their  continued  existence  as  a  separate  peoploi 
after  having  been  dispersed  for  more  than  seventeen  himtbe^ 
years  among  all  nations, — affords  one  of  the  strongest  argu' 


KHr 
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its  that  can  be  addressed  to  a  reflecting  mind,  for  the 
mission  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and,  consequently, 
llie  ultimate  triumph  of  His  Church  on  earth.    But  what 
■additional  oyerpowering  evidence  of  Divine  truth  will  it 
to  all  other  nations,  to  behold  the  fulfilment  of  those 
fthecies  which  relate  to  the  future  greatness  of  this  long- 
and  long^neglected  race !    When  the  Messiah  shall 
length  manifest  himself  as  the  glory  of  his  people  Israel, 
-when  his  outstretched  arm  shall  be  visible  to  every  eye, 
all  the  splendour  of  their  re-establishment  in  the  abode 
their  fathers, — when  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  shall  again 
upon  that  land  in  which  the  redemption  of  men  was 
iplished, — when  the  rays  of  that  divine  glory  which,  to 
<mtward  eye,  seemed  to  be  eclipsed  on  Mount  Calvary, 
yet  visibly  illumine  that  scene  of  former  humiliation 
suffering, — it  cannot  surely  be  too  much  to  expect  that 
:-^:  IkOentiles  shall  every  where  come  to  His  light,  and  all  the 
k^p  of  the  earth  to  the  brightness  of  His  rising.   The  know- 
Uge  of  the  Lord  shall  then  speedily  cover  the  earth,  and 
'j  tliere  shall  be  no  longer  any  thing  to  hurt  or  destroy  among 
UeaJ*    But  did  he  who  thus  expressed  himself  with  such 
emphasis  and  eloquence,  relative  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Jews,  and  its  influence  on  the  surrounding  nations,  deem  it 
iooompatible  with  his  conviction  on  this  head,  to  engage  in 
any  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  Gentile  world  t    He  had  not 
•o  learnt  his  Bible.     No  !  With  equal  force  and  truth  does 
lie  proceed,  saying,  "  One  Christian  duty  docs  not  supersede 
another.    1/  toe  be  neglectful  of  the  means  by  which  GodptU^ 
U  in  ourpotcer  to  advance  the  interest  of  all^  or  any^  wlio  par- 
take of  our  common  nature^  we  are  unquestionably  answerable 
for  $uci  neglect.     While  we  are  commanded  to  '  do  good  to 
aU  men/  we  are  commanded  to  do  it  ^  as  we  have  opportu- 
nity/    Our  opportunity  is  the  criterion  of  our  obligation — 
both  of  the  strength  of  the  obligation  itself,  and  of  the  sphere 
irithin  which  we  are  called  to  labour  for  its  fulfihncnt." 
Again, — "  while  we  anticipate  this  glorious  result^  (the  happy 
time  when  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  universally  pre- 
Tul),  ^^  let  us  also  respect  and  honour,  as  it  becomes  us^ 


\\mi:\ 


ever. 

The  author  of  these  remiirks  was  not  > 
Gurting  his  eyes  over  the  heathen  woi 
door  great  and  effectual  opened,  in  th< 
Ood,  for  tlie  spread  of  the  Gospel  an 
idoUtroufi  India.  Seizing  so  favourable 
"  the  criterion  of  his  own  obligation,"  h< 
the  Church,  of  which  he  was  bo  bright  a 
sense  of  her  responsibility.  Nor  did  hi 
that  great  and  good  man — the  venerate 
oftheCburchof  Scotland'slDdiaMission- 
this  day,  how  would  his  spirit  have  beei 
and  magnify  the  name  of  the  Lord,  for  th 
that  mighty  enterprise  «4uch  he  was  p: 
oared  instrument  to  originate !  Bat,  w 
the  progress  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Gc 
askance  at  those  measures  which  ooab 
the  oonveraioD  of  the  Jews !  No ;  his  ci 
view  botk  obj«t^  a»  only  two  departments 
tixing  proceu ;  and  his  philanthropic  hei 
more  at  the  twofold  prospect  of  speedil; 
oos  era  when  both  Jews  and  Oentiles  et 
one  fold,  under  the  Great  Shepherd.  A 
to  rejoice  before  the  Lord,  would  we  no 

(■.,-st^t —  ^f  C*  T>~..l  t       ■UTU-.U  I. 1«~* 
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■ 

he  Gospel  according  to  the  opportunity  presented  to  us, 
her  to  Jew,  or  Greek,  Barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  or  free !  ^ 
the  genuine  spirit  of  sectarianism,  those  who  would  defer 
ifforts  to  convert  the  Grentile  nations  till  the  restoration 
>d^s  ancient  people,  ring  the  changes  incessantly  on  one 
'o  isolated  texts.  And  not  only  so,  but  like  all  other  sec- 
ts, they  quite  consistently  separate  even  these  texts  from 
ontext !  Look,  for  example,  at  the  celebrated  passages 
e  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Romans, — ^'  Now,  if  the  fall  of 
i  be  the  riches  of  the  world,  and  the  diminishing  of  them 
riches  of  the  Gentiles,  how  much  more  their  flilness!'" 
If  the  casting  away  of  them  be  the  reconciling  of  the 
d,  what  shall  the  receiving  of  them  be  but  life  from  the 
l!^  In  perpetually  quoting  these  words, — which  do 
redly  imply  that  the  future  recall  of  the  Jews  will  be  a 
ific  source  of  revival,  enlargement,  and  blessing  to  the 
fcOe  Churches  beyond  any  former  precedent,  how  seldom 
tontion  directed  to  the  words  immediately  preceding!  But 
9  words  are  very  significant.  ^^  Have  they  stumbled  that 
should  fall  V  asks  the  apostle,  '^  God  forbid ;  but  rather 
0^  their  fall  salvation  is  come  unto  the  Gentiles  to  pro- 
ikem  tojealouey''  Again,  ^'  I  speak  to  you  GentUes,  if, 
ly  means,  /  may  provoke  to  emtUation  them  which  are  my 
.^  Once  more,  "  blindness  in  part  is  happened  to  Israel 
\e  /ulnesi  of  the  Gentiles  be  brought  inJ'  These  remark- 
words,  in  the  opinion  of  the  soundest  and  most  recent 
aentators,  such  as  Hodges,  Haldane,  &c.,  do  clearly 
f  that,  ^^  as  the  result  and  design  of  the  rejection  of  the 

was  the  salvation  of  the  Grentiles,  so  the  conversion  of 
itter  was  designed  to  bring  about  the  conversion  of  the 
BT.  The  GentUes  are  saved  to  provoke  the  Jews  to  jea- 
;  that  is,  this  is  one  of  the  benevolent  purposes  which  God 
ned  to  accomplish  by  that  event."  Again,  '^  the  Jews  will 
cited,  by  seeing  God's  favour  to  the  Gentiles,  to  reflect  on 

own  fallen  condition,  and  to  desire  to  possess*  the  same 
ntages.  When  the  Jews  can  no  longer  hide  from  thom- 
s  that  the  God  of  their  fathers  is  anion^  the  nations 
1  they  abhor.  tlu»v  will  be  led  to  consider  their  ways,  and 
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brought  again  into  the  fold  of  [erael."  Once  more. 
^(1  that tht.'i>artialblinthie»>sof  the  JowH  ie  tocont 
the  conviTcion  of  thi' fulness  uf  the  t  J  entiles,  "it 
necoHarily  ini])ly  thitt  all  the  Gentiles  are  thus  to  I 
in  before  the  convfi'siMn  of  the  Jt'ivi"  occurs;  but 
latter  event  is  not  to  take  place  until  a  great 
of  the  CJeutilea  have  entered  into  the  kingdom  i 
"  It  i(!  a  consohition  that  the  Jews  art;  under  no 
that  forbids  the  i)n'aehiug  of  the  Gospel  to  thorn, 
every  effort  for  their  conversion.  Though  the  na 
jection  will  CDntinue  till  the  appointed  time,  yet  i 
from  among  tlicm  may  at  any  time  be  brought  to 
ledge  of  God.  The  blindness  of  the  Jews  will 
not  only  as  to  individuals,  but  as  to  the  body, 
stated  at  what  time  this  will  happen  ;  but  it  is 
with  the  fulness  or  uccession  of  the  Gentiles  to  tl 
Christ,"  "  The  rejection  of  the  Jews  was  not  ir 
result  in  their  being  finally  cast  away,  but  to 
more  rapid  progress  of  tho  Gospel  among  the  h< 
order  that  their  conversion  might  react  upou  tho 
be  the  means  of  brinjriiisr  all  at  last  to  the  told 
deeiner."  Fi-om  nil  this,  what  is  the  Ifgitimiit.' 
It',  from  ihepassajri-siiiiotod,  it  ajipcar  indi;*putaljl 
full  <ii,-k-li  HI  till  owl  Uim'liHii  oi"  tlic  Gi.-ntiJOM  ni 
tile  complrte  restoration  of  tin-  Jews, — -iti  it  m 
iudisputnble  that  a  n-n/  oinci-iil  uini  txf,-Miv  a 
fvriihf  iii'iiit  priCt.ilf  ihi-  till  fiini'il  run  I'l  r/:if/ii  of  th'  i 
'^  on-rriih'd  as  ,.,„'  «/  the  haJUn }.,-i>ekl,-Ht-i.,}  i,.^l 
iralh'uKi  no  ahrioM  tin  '•rifitt?  Now,  a.s  no  ealli 
(lenliles  has  yet  occurred  that  will  adequately  ans' 
eomprelKiisive  phraseolofrj  of  Scriptniv, — and  as 
more  extended  call  of  the  latter  than  has  yet 
no.ssed,  the  full  bles-sednesH  of  the  former  uannot  I 
mated. — tJiosu  who  long  and  hibmir  most  strenuou 
restoration  of  aneiuiit  Israel,  should  long  ami  l;i 
equal  ardour  tor  tile  (n'()muljration  of  tln'  Gd.-]:'  ! 
(.Jeiitilc  nations.  Antl.  sinec>  tJn'  t'iil,i>fs  of  (In 
f-aunot  be  cxpeete'l  without  tJie  antf.-cih.'Ut  y'r'Ac-iii 
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those  who  long  and  labour  for  the  salvation  of 
former,  to  long  and  labour,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  for  the 
stual  national  conversion  of  the  latter.  In  a  word,  it 
L  befits  all  who  love  the  Saviour  and  the  souls  of  men,  in 
station  of  apostolic  example,  to  use  all  diligence  towards 
liging  in  the  fulness  both  of  Jews  and  Grentiles,  that  the 
Med  era  may  be  hastened,  when  both  shall  centre  in  one 
Ij  brotherhood. 

to  much  for  legitimate  deduction  from  the  language  of 
fifiwre.  What  light,  if  any,  do  existing  appearances  throw 
ton  the  subject !     Ignorant  of  the  experience  of  others, 

I  ahall  simply  record  our  own.     About  nine  years  ago,  it 

II  our  privilege  to  act  as  a  member  of  a  small  conunittee 
CUcutta  for  the  spread  of  the  Gh)8pel  among  the  Jews. 
he  nmnber  in  that  metropolis  is  but  small, — ^averaging 
Nmt  two  hundred  families.  They  fluctuate  exceedingly ; 
iog  chiefly  strangers  engaged  in  commerce  from  other 
irfti  of  India — ^the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  the  Arabian 
B^h.  It  was  soon  very  palpable  that  one  of  the  chief 
•tacles  to  the  reception  of  Christianity  was,  the  present 
kUiion  of  the  heathen  motions.  In  substance  did  these 
iental  Jews  constantly  express  themselves, — '^  You  say 
%t  Christianity  is  the  only  true  religion,  and  that  it  was 
itined  to  pervade  the  whole  world.  It  is  now  eighteen  hun- 
dd  years  since  its  first  promulgation.  Individuals  of  our 
tion  are  scattered  over  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  Every 
lere  we  find  ourselves  confronted  by  a  mass  of  Pagan  ido- 
ry.  Christianity  is  thus  shut  up  within  a  narrow  comer 
Hie  earth.  If  it  were,  as  you  allege,  the  true  religion, 
d  destined  to  be  universal,  this  could  not  be.  Christianity, 
drefore,  cannot  be  the  true  religion, — its  alleged  preten- 
ms  to  universality  being  wholly  baseless.  We  must,  there- 
re,  still  cleave  to  the  law  of  Moses.*"  Such  being  the 
rong  hostile  impression  on  the  Jewish  mind  in  Eastern 
iia,  does  it  require  any  argument  to  prove  what  a  power- 
l  effect  would  be  produced  upon  it  by  a  general  breaking 
•wn  of  the  surrounding  idolatries  of  the  Grentile  nations, 
d  a  general  progress  towards  the  reception  of  Christianity 
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instvad  i  Would  not  such  a  general  result  at  le 
ize,  if  not  anniliilatr,  the  staggering  objection  fr 
Si-nt  liiniti-d  extension  of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  a 
Bef^iient  aUnost  universal  dominion  of  heathonis 
Would  not  tlic  cpreading  progress  of  Christia 
the  inmost  soul  of  the  Jew,  to  aurmise  that  th 
faith  might,  after  all,  prove  to  be  the  truo  relij 
that  it  threatened  to  become  universal  f  Woi 
lugnal  reformation,  in  the  ext«nial  manners  an 
of  converts  from  a  dograding  superstition,  and  t 
amelioration  in  their  outward  temporal  estate,  i 
tend  to  impress  the  scattered  remnant  of  Israel  v 
of  the  powt-r  and  excellency  of  the  Christian  fait] 
they  not,  from  these  and  other  causcfl,  be  mon 
and  softened  towards  a  candid  if  not  favourable 
ment  of  the  message  of  the  great  solvation  '.  Ai 
numbers  were  thus  every  where  awakening  to  ser 
tion  and  penitent  confession,  Jehovah  did  mab 
holy  arm,  and  restore  them,  as  a  body,  to  the  la: 
fathers, — who  does  not  porcoive  how  u)tghtily  s 
vellous  event  would  be  calculated  to  arn.^st  tin- 
an>UHf  till'  iinjiuriof.  iiiiprens  the  understand tii^ 
hfiirts  uf  all  in  i'vltv  laiuK  aiiioiifr  whom  ;i  kn 
(iocl's  dt'alinsri'  witb  his  jn'culiar  people  bad  bciii 
diHiiKi'd  ;  Who  dues  nnt  pcrc'i'ive,  how  in  thi. 
I'l-'-riuiig  call  <)f  nudlituitfs  from  among  all  tl 
iiati'inn  would  "  pntvukc  the  Jews  to  jealousy,""— 
their  general  conversion  and  iiiitional  rcstorai 
how  such  general  convorsioTi  and  national  rcstor 
inevitably  reaet  upon  the  nations,  so  as  to  li 
bringing  in  of  their  fulness;  If,  then,  the  Wo 
and  existing  faets  soeni  to  conspire  in  jioinf  Ing 
the  probable  order  of  events,  how  unwise,  how  ani 
to  suspend  for  a  moment  the  present  eHbils  to 
the  (fentiies  1— tlios.'  eHnrts.  ilie  siieces-^  of  wliiel 
IHvine  bleKKiiijr.  licit  ..111)  insuivs  tlie  its.'u.-  ,.{ 
inimi'ftjil  stiuls  IVniii  |i.Tiiiiioii.  i^ul  cetjns  dr^tii 
providciiL'f  ol'  liciil.  Ill  iirtur  '■iiiiii('iiil\  insinimi'iii 
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nture  restoration  of  the  house  of  Israel ! — those  efforts, 
RioceBS  of  which  is  thus  designed  to  hasten  on  the  pre- 
9d  period  which  shall  witness  the  incorporation  and 
(ration  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  the  bosom  of  one 
de  universal  Church  I 


lie  form  which  the  favourite  objection  of  the  merely 
mal  or  iineere  but  weak-minded  prof e89or  usually  assumes 
»  follows : — "  Why  talk  to  us  so  much  ahout  heathenism 
%d  t  Have  we  not  enough  of  heathens  in  Scotland  and 
^emdi  without  crossing  oceans  and  continents  to  find  them  f 
WTy  therefore^  by  all  meansy  to  convert  those  at  home  first ; 
\iy  begins  at  home ;  and  then^  but  not  till  then^  will  it  be 
to  turn  your  attention  to  those  ohroadT" 
is  a  matter  of  simple  and  notorious  fact  that  this  most 
I  of  all  .objections  is  advanced  by  many  whose  whole  tone 
demeanour  incontestibly  prove,  that  by  them  it  is  em- 
9d  merely  as  a  convenient  mask  under  which  to  evade 
oalls  of  Christian  benevolence,  and  throw  ridicule  on 
nibject  of  conversion  altogether.  These  do  assume  the 
itian  name ;  and  could  not,  therefore,  without  forfeiting 
rery  shadow  of  a  title  to  it,  openly  asperse  one  of  the 
amental  duties  of  their  faith.  But  though  Christians 
tme,  they  are  in  reality  unbelievers  or  infidels  in  heart, 
''adopting  i}nR  particular  form  of  objection  is  designed 
onvey  the  impression,  that  they  have  some  concern  for 
maintenance  of  their  faith,  and  some  interest  in  the 
tual  welfare  of  their  fellow-men ;— only,  at  present,  the 
re  of  benevolence  ought  to  be  contracted.  It  is  designed 
>  implied  that  the  destitute  condition  of  their  bretliren 
dme  has  claims  on  their  sympathy,  and  that  they  are 
ig  to  do  something  to  promote  their  conversion.  And 
these  once  turned  to  the  Lord,  it  is  even  designed  to 
sinuated  that  the  case  of  the  heathen  abroad  might 
demand  serious  consideration. 

1  the  while,  however,  there  may  bo  notliing  furtlitT  from 
'  heart  than  a  vital  interest  either  in  the  ci)nvcr/*ion  of 
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boathen  at  home  or  heathen  at  a  dietaticj?.  Never,  i 
would  they  f/fontansotuly  originate  any  movement  fa 
nttainment  of  either  object.  So  far  from  this,  wli^i' 
nnd  downrightly  caught  on  their  own  ground,  the}'  loo 
prove  the  utter  hollowneas  of  all  their  pretension*, 
on  foot  an  enlarged  echeme  of  ChriBtian  phikntlirop 
home.  In  eonio  Highland  glen  or  city  lane,  which.- 
long  negltH^t,  has  been  allowed  to  run  into  a  wildern 
heathenism, — propoao  to  erect  a  fabric  for  the  a«Bembl 
the  people,  with  a  view  to  their  instruction  in  the 
ledge  of  salvation  and  ultimate  conversion  to  God. 
the  more  wealthy  of  those  who  pray  to  be  excused  fron 
trihuting  to  foreign  missions  on  the  ground  stated  i 
present  objection.  If  ioneit  in  their  profession,  will 
not  rejoice  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  give  substantial 
of  their  sincerity, — scjoing  that  you  design  to  accomplii 
Dery  object,  and  the  only  one,  which  Ifwy  acknowledge 
at  present  legitimate  i  Most  undoubtedly  !  Go,  thei 
apply  to  them  for  help, — go  confidently,  and  appeal  tc 
own  avowed  principk-s.  Ah  !  but  they  were  not  prepa 
be  taken  so  smartly  at  their  word  !  They  were  not  pn 
to  have  the  sincerity  of  their  profession  put  to  so  dire< 
practical,  and  substantial  a  test !  Hence,  they  receivi 
application  coldly.  They  stammer  and  stagger  in 
utterances.  They  hesitate  and  inquire,  and  inquir 
hesitate  again.  At  length  they  contrive  to  slide 
from  their  original  ground  altogether.  Still,  they  i 
quarrel  with  your  object.  Oh,  no  !  The  object  they  a 
excellent,  and  they  highly  approve  of  it.  But  their  n 
now  somewhat  changed  on  the  subject  of  meant  for 
taimnent.  They  do  not  now  think  that  the  buildinj 
Church,  or  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  aduU  ai 
aged,  is  the  best  method.  They  are  disposed  to  coi 
that  the  object  could  be  best  accomplished  by  directin 
attention  to  the  young.  They  advise  you,  therefore, 
real  friends  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  tm 
ment,  to  abandon  your  present  scheme,  and  institu 
other  exclusively  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  the  yo 
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And,  in  this  case,  they  assure  you, — in  order  to 
an  outward  show  of  consistency, — that  you  may 
on  their  cordial  and  liberal  support. 
ell,  time  rolls  on ;  and,  in  the  flux  of  circumstances,  it 
jour  power  to  propose  the  erection  of  an  educational 
in  the  same  locality  as  that  of  the  intended  church. 
now  go  with  a  doubly  assured  confidence  to  the  pro- 
friends  of  youthful  improvement.   But,  to  your  amaze- 
and  surprise,  you  find  your  reception  as  cold  as  ever. 
.t ! — Do  they  now  disapprove  of  their  own  selected  and 
ite  scheme  ?    By  no  means, — if  you  trust  to  their  mere 
ion.  Such  disapprobation  will  not  in  words  be  avowed. 
,t  then !     Why,  there  are  many  drawbacks  and  diffi- 
in  the  way.     The  calls  for  charitable  purposes,  at  all 
80  many,  of  late,  in  particular,  have  become  so  mul- 
that  they  cannot  (dl  be  attended  to.    Besides,  the 
of  your  application  has  been  unhappily  chosen.     They 
been  newly  drained  by  extra  expenses — in  building 
or  improving  farms,  in  supporting  public  measures 
helping  needy  friends,  in  educating  a  growing  family  or 
g  them  in  the  world.     Farther  still ; — the  season  has 
unfavourable;  the  produce  of  the  field  is  deficient; 
'Money  is  scarce ;  and,  to  crown  all,  the  poor  are  crying  for 
M0^.    **  And  would  you,^  ask  they,  in  a  tone  of  im])assioncd 
timesUiess,  and  in  the  language  of  an  appeal  which  they 
kpe  to  be  resistless,  "  would  you  have  us,  by  contributing 
^frewtU  to  your  foreign  schemes,  to  rob  the  poor  of  bread  f" 
With  men  who  can  be  guilty  of  all  this  shifting  and 
dmffling,  it  is  in  vain  to  argue.     It  is  in  vain  to  tell  them 
that  all  this  pleading  is  but  a  tissue  of  wretched  sophistry 
•od  flimsy  evasion.    To  begin  with  the  climax  of  the  address, 
expressive  of  such  earnest  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the 
poor, — ^their  words  seem  warm  and  tender ;  but,  to  the  eye 
of  Ommscience,  the  heart  may  be  cold  as  Polar  ice,  and  hard 
as  the  nether  mill-stone.     Such  langvtage  is  too  frequently 
uttered  only  in  the  spirit  of  the  traitor-disciple,  who  seemed 
to  sympathize  so  intensely  with  the  poor,  that  he  thought 
all  wasted  which  did  not  go  directly  to  the  relief  of  their 
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temporal   warns,—"  Nul  that  ho  cared  for  the 
because  be  )ia<i  the  bag,  and  bare  what  was  pot 
That  this  i«  no  mUreipreaentatiun  of  the  spirit  bv 
present  class  of  objt'ctorB  is  actuated,  their  a<ni<«iilo»i 
testify.     Their  private  volunt&iy  liberalities  may  bei 
fltinted,  that  they  draw  down  upon  theoiwlrc 
legal  a«»«?s«nient.     They  then  talk  of  being  ground 
duHl ;  and  complain  of  tJie  poor  as  an  ineupportal)!* 
— tfl  gwt  <)uit  of  which  they  would  not  sorely  t^k{  >' 
tation  of  the  pla^e  or  of  the  pestilenec. 

It  is  in  vain  tn  tell  them  that  by  their  refiiKiag  loi 
in  planting  and  upholding  the  church  and  the  si'htxi,' 
am  augmenting  the  evil  complained  of  a  hnndn>df'JA 
in  vain  to  tell  them  how  the  experience  of  all  ages 
prove  that  ignorance,  indolence,  and  profljgucy,  folio* 
in'the  rear  of  a  destitution  of  the  regular  means  of  moiJi 
religious  instruction.     It  ta  in  vain  to  tell  them  ho« 
ranee,  indolence,  and  profligacy,  ever  have  been  the 
parents  of  penury  and  want.     It  is  in  vain  to  tell  Uiera 
the  royal  rood  towards  reducing  the  number  of  the  poof 
tlie  needy  to  the  lowest  minimum, — consistent  with  thi 
pcrfcotiona  of  a  probationary  state, — is  vigorously  to  o 
lish  the  means  of  conveying  moral  and  religious  inflrui^i*' 
to  the  entire  mass  of  the  population.     It  is  in  vain  toapp**! 
to  the  resistless  inference,  that  they  who  withhold  their  mite 
from  the  planting  of  a  church  or  school  where  it  is  really  oeeii- 
ed,  are  only  hoarding  it  up  to  be  drawn  forth  with  dooble, 
triple,  or  decuple  interest,  into  the  exhausting  reoeiTer  of* 
clamant  poverty, — while,  at  the  same  time,  tlioy  are  deeplj 
responsible  before  God  for  entailing,  by  their  accureed  s^ 
rioe,  on  thousands  around,  all  that  reckless  ignoronoe  itid 
brazen  hardihood  of  profligacy  which  never  fail  to  issue  in  de- 
moralization, impoverishment,  and  death.   And  if  an  apppa'' 
founded  on  tho  all-engroseing  interests  of  time,  will  fail  to 
move, — how  idle  is  it  to  appeal  to  higher  motives  deduce"! 
from  the  economy  of  grace  !    We  might  as  well  expect  to  so* 
thci  wind,  and  reap  the  whirlwind,  as  to  obviate  the  fooliet 
QATili,  oxpoee  the  glaring  inconsistencies,  convince  the  und^r- 
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idingB,  or  open  the  hearts  of  those  whose  absorbing  world- 
■  renders  them,  in  such  matters,  aroumeni-proof.     With 
k  individuals  we  must  at  once  go  to  the  root  of  the  disease. 
•  must  calmly,  affectionately,  yet  faithfully  address  them, 
ng;  *^  Miserable,  self-blinded,  infatuated  men  !  ye  know 
the  plague  of  your  own  hearts. — and  that  is  the  reason  of 
four  apathy  and  selfishness  and  inconsistency.   Ye  advise 
o  abandon  the  heathen  abroad,  and  begin  with  the  hca- 
n  at  home.      Would  that  ye  were  led  to  act  in  accordance 
h  your  own  counsel !     Charity,  you  say,  begins  at  home, 
mid  that  it  were  exercised  where  it  is  most  required ! 
ere  is  a  boundless  world  of  heathenism  abroad ;  and  there 
alas,  a  world  of  heathenism  around  you  at  home.     But 
06  is  another  world  of  heathenism  much  nearer  home 
in  either  the  wilds  of  Paganism,  or  the  wastes  of  city 
les  and  rural  parishes.     That  other  world,  as  an  eloquent 
iter  has  in  substance  remarked,  you  constantly  carry  about 
kh  you  : — it  is  '  ike  little  world  of  heathenism  in  your  own 
wi  r    Would  then  that  in  its  most  pungent,  and  in  your 
Be,  most  appropriate  sense,  you  did  begin  at  home — ^at  the 
me  of  your  own   hearts  !     Would  that  ye  laboured  to 
fcirpate  the  heathenism  thence  !     And  if,  through  God's 
Msing,  ye  succeeded,  we  venture  to  predict  that  all  your 
rwB  about  heathenism,  whether  around  you  or  at  a  distance 
and  all  your  views  of  duty  regarding  it  would  at  once  be 
mpletely  changed.     After  that,  not  one  appeal  would  be 
eded  to  enlist  your  most  devoted  services  in  the  missionary 
use.     In  a  word,  your  own  conversion  to  God  would  at 
ice  lead  you  with  intensest  fervour  to  long,  and  pray,  and 
tx>nr  after  the  conversion  of  the  tchole  world  of  heathens 
lether  at  home  or  abroad.*"     For  if  there  be  one  axiom 
ore  indisputable  than  another  in  Christian  economics,  it 
this : — ^^TheU  the  man  whose  soul  is  largely  fraught  with  the 
ve  of  Christy  can  entertain  no  objections^  and  can  stand  in 
ml  of  no  argument  to  convince  him  of  the  duty  and  obligation 
^propagating  the  Gospel  throughout  the  worlds     Indeed,  so 
t)8olutely  indisputable  is  this,  that  the  moment  a  professing 
eliever  whispers  a  suspicion  on  the  subject,  there  is  reason 
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to  doubt  whothor  ho  lua  any  faith  at  aU  ;  or,  ij 
tliurc  is  rcaiton  to  ctinclude  that  it  is  weUnigh  s 
beneath  the  rtibbUh  of  ignorance  »nd  misspprehatj 
thi*  ciLso  of  BUcli  persons,  therefore,  iD^rtead  of  enl 
oDcc  into  an  ar^mcnt  about  tDisaioniiry  obli^i 
always  wpll  (a  more  tht  preeioua  ^uegtion,  and  s*k, 
thou  the  Scriptures  !  If  the  reply  be  in  the  affinn: 
next  question  should  be,  Understaudeet  thou  pi 
what  thou  readost !  For  witliout  such  practical  b 
undorHtjLtiding,  no  one  can  possess  the  8tat«  of  miii 
tut  to  knowltidgR  or  ri^ht  feoliug,  which  is  essential 
L-omproheudin^  tho  naturo  and  object  of  the  mi 
enterprise ;  or  appreciating  the  euitabloness  and  the 
of  the  motivQH  which  musrt  impel  eveiy  geaiuae  dii 
the  fartherance  of  it.  ^M 

There  is  another  and  a  verj-  numerous  claea  by  w 
[in-sent  objection  ia  advanced,  in  arrest  of  all  den 
join  in  supporting  the  missionary  enterprise  : — a  cla 
dividuals  who,  in  the  judgment  of  nbarity,  may  be  i 
heirs  of  salvation. 

These  aro  of  the  number  of  the  weaker  brethrei 
not  so  much  in  faith  and  in  the  spiritual  life,  as 
tmderstanding  or  power  of  enlarged  com  prehension. 
Houls,  it  may  be,  are  turned  to  the  Saviour — and  ■ 
they  may  lean  as  their  "well-beloved."  But  thej 
occupied  in  the  search  after  spiritual  comforts, 
investigation  of  spiritual  frames,  or  the  rehearsal  of  s 
experioncea  : — they  are  so  perpetually  in  quest  of  a 
regalement  from  the  sermons  of  favourite  preachen 
publications  of  favourite  authors,  or  the  conversa 
favourite  friends  : — in  a  word,  they  are  so  shut  up  i 
narrow  enclosure  of  snug  selfish  spiritualities,  that 
little  room  in  their  hearts,  and  little  leisure  in  their 
hours,  for  any  consideration  of  the  interests  of  the 
cause  of  the  Redeemer  throughout  the  world,  Tl 
firntyfhrs  all  the  hom*  in  which  they  feel  specially  con 
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[if  ihey  step  over  the  threshold  of  their  own  personality, 
be  to  sit  in  the  chair  of  authority,  and  to  act  the 
of  self-installed  critics  of  popular  men,  or  reviewers  of 
measures,  or  chroniclers  of  their  neighbour's  fail- 
or  oraoles  in  the  coteries  of  religious  fellowship.     Or 
perchance,  they  do  creep  across  the  narrow  domain  of 
and  social  piety,  it  may  be  zealously  to  embark 
opholding  the  peculiar  interest  of  that  section  of  the 
ian  Church  with  which  they  are  in  communion ;  or 
■well  into  vastly  disproportionate  magnitude  some  minor 
le  of  faith,  or  little  point  of  external  observance  in  their 
order,  or  discipline ; — that  is,  zealously  to  labour  in 
ipting  to  convince  themselves  and  persuade  others  that 
small  lamp  of  midnight  oil  is  a  vastly  more  important 
It  than  the  great  luminary  whose  glorious  shining  causes 
very  stars  to  hide  their  heads  !     Or  if,  farther  still,  they 
venture  beyond  the  petty  range  of  party  and  of  sect, 
>?*-•*  may  be  to  exercise  their  minds  a  little,  and  contribute  a 
jL  little  in  endeavouring  to  provide  for  the  multiplied  wants  of 
^   *fcofe  destitute  of  the  means  of  grace  in  the  land  of  their 
^•thers.     But  here  the  horizon  of  their  benevolence  is  wholly 
"Oonded.     Beyond  the  land  of  their  nativity  they  have  little 
knowledge,  and  still  less  consideration.     One  might  be  in 
tteir  society  for  years,  and,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
Clever  know  that  there  were  any  other  human  beings  on  tho 
face  of  the  earth  worth  caring  for,  except  the  inhabitants  of 
these  highly  favoured  isles, — never  know,  indeed,  but  that 
Scotland  or  England,  the  Orkneys  or  the  Hebrides,  really 
oonstitutod  the  world.     He,  therefore,  who  has  traversed  the 
ocean,  and  mingled  with  men  of  every  colour  and  of  every 
clime,  must  feel  in  the  fellowship  of  such  people,  as  if  shut 
np  with  a  company  of  anchorites,  in  some  cleft  of  the  rock, 
or  some  still  deeper  cavity  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
And  as  to  the  scheme  of  redemption,  in  its  granrlcur,  vast- 
ness,  and  universality, — embracing  the  destinies  of  myriads 
of  the  human  family,  from  the  first  song  of  '^  the  morning 
stars^  to  the  sound  of  "  the  last  trumpet,*" — it  seems  to  ex- 
ceed the  compass  of  their  understanding  as  far  as  the  cycles 
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at  hand,  at  the  very  door.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
^  to  waste  the  precious  flying  moments  in  idle  dalliance 
What,  let  us  ask,  is  the  ultimate  design  of 
in  regard  to  the  spread  of  the  Qospel,  as  promulgated 
bie  sacred  oracles  I  Is  it  not  that,  through  human  in- 
mentality  accompanied  with  the  agency  of  the  Spirit, 
Light  should  be  diffused  so  as  to  acquire  a  dominion  co- 
maive  with  the  habitable  globe !  What,  on  the  other 
d,  has  ever  been  the  malignant  policy  of  the  great  enemy 
led  and  man,  as  sketched  in  graphic  notices  in  the  page 
[napiration !  Is  it  not,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places, 
Mdipse  or  extinguish  the  light  of  the  everlasting  Gospel ! 
d  when  he  fails  in  this,  has  not  his  next  object  ever  been 
d&ut  up  its  hallowed  rays  within  as  small  a  comer  as  he 
ft! — BO  as  by  all  means  to  do  the  least  possible  good ! 
id  how  does  he  set  about  the  execution  of  his  designs  ! 
iDnk  of  the  case  of  our  first  parents  in  Paradise.  The 
reat  Author  of  their  being  most  peremptorily  enjoined 
am,  saying,  ^*  Thou  shalt  not  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
'  knowledge,  for  in  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt 
fdg  die.^  But  he  who  was  '^  a  liar  and  a  murderer  from 
B  beginning^  dares  to  contradict  his  Maker.  "  God,"  in- 
tnates  he,  '^  is  so  good  and  gracious  that  He  could  never 
re  laid  you  under  so  unconfiding  an  ordinance, — so  rigorous 
1  unreasonable  a  restriction.  You  may  rest  assured  that 
ire  is  either  some  mistake  as  to  the  terms  in  which  the 
nmand  has  been  announced,  or  some  misconception  as  to 
)  literal  interpretation  thereof.  Notwithstanding,  there- 
•e,  the  apparent  prohibition,  you  may^ — believe  me, — you 
\y  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  yet  you 
HI  net  surely  die,  but  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil."" 
le  unhappy  pair  were  caught  in  the  diabolical  stratagem ; 
yf  ate ;  they  sinned ;  they  fell.  And  up  to  this  day,  is  not 
9  earth  burdened  with  the  curse  of  their  transgression  I 
So  again,  in  like  manner,  as  regards  the  Divine  injunc- 
m  to  difiiise  universally  the  blessed  knowledge  of  salvation, 
lich  is  designed  by  Gk)d  to  repair  the  ruinous  effects  of 
;rtaking  of  the  forbidden  '^  tree  of  knowledge,  of  good  and 
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1  to  be  caught  in  the  subtile  etiare, — tho  insidious  plot 
Binet  the  Lord  and  His  Anointed .'  And  speedily  do  thou- 
■de  more  re-echo  to  the  shout,  saying,  "  Home,  homo ; 
— 'Afaere  ore  enough  of  heathens  at  home ;  enough  of  work 
1m  done  at  home ; — then,  why  should  wo  trouble  our- 
I  witiithe  heathens  of  foreign  lands!'"  And  thus,  $0 
^  ■«  «M«i  Christians  are  concerned,  the  Prince  of  Dark- 
■  u  daily  and  hourly  allowed  to  thwart  and  <lercat  the 
K^^amoful  designs  of  tho  Prince  of  Light !  The  liar  and  niur- 
■^*AOi  of  bouIb  is  daily  and  hourly  allowed  to  triumph  in  per- 
t**^ dialing  the  reign  of  sin  and  tho  miseries  of  the  curse 
■■■Xuiighout  the  greater  part  of  the  habitations  of  guilty  re- 


"We  would,  therefore,  entreat  and  beseech  tho  members 
f  Christian  Church  and  communion,  who  arc  chiefly 
i  m  this  most  solemnizing  theme.  We  would  on- 
^■^eat  and  beseech  you,  as  from  the  borders  of  tho  daily 
CtKve  of  myriads  of  fellow-immortals, — rushing,  in  ignorance 
*nd  guilt,  to  the  bar  of  the  great  assize : — we  would  entreat 
Vlld  beseech  you,  by  tho  goodness  of  God  to  your  own  souls, 
*id  His  severity  towards  those  who  believe  not, — by  the 
snaearchable  riches  of  His  grace,  and  the  full  "  thunder  of 
ffii  power"  in  executing  vengeance  on  tho  impenitent : — we 
mold  entreat,  wo  would  beseech ;  and,  if  we  could,:— on 
our  bended  knees,  and  prostrate  in  the  dust  at  tho  feet  of 
tmry  one  of  you, — wo  would  adjure  you  to  reconsider  your 
moat  fatal,  your  most  antichristian  determination.  Come, 
ponder  and  decide  now.  There  is  not  a  moment  to  bo  lost. 
Say, — Will  ye,  by  insoribing  "  Home,  only  home,"  on  tho 
burner  of  your  benevolence,  any  longer  fraternize  with  the 
agents,  and  do  what  in  you  lies  to  farther  the  cruel  designs, 
of  the  arch-apostato !  Or  will  yo,  by  emblazoning  your 
standard  with  the  divine  watchword  of  "  All  the  world," 
and  "  every  creature,"  henceforth  prove  yoursolvea  right 
leal  and  trusty  soldiers  in  the  conquering  army  of  the  King 
of  longs!  Make  haste,  and  choose  now  which  part  ye  wilt. 
There  is  no  alternative  before  yon  ;  and  there  must  be  no 
delay.     By  the  one  act  or  the  other  ye  must  instantly  re- 
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Bolvo  to  side  with  God  or  Satan — Christ  or  BdiaL  i 
oh,  if,  in  tlio  blindneaa  of  your  minds,  or  the  perroi 
of  your  wills,  jo  do,  consciously  or  unconsoiously,  d«i 
favour  of  the  Itttter  ! — "  Tell  it  not  in  Qath,  pobUe&Ad 
in  the  streets  of  Askelon,"  lest  the  great  infidel  eonfeJf 
in  overy  land  should  sound  the  loud  note  of  triumph  st]l 
trt'osonahle  decision; — yea,  and  the  '"  Nether  world"! 
with  joy — 

*  Hear,  fiu-  and  wide  :  and  all  the  liaat  of  hell, 
Willi  dcttTmng  shout,  return  the  loui!  ncrliuin  !' 

Ill  concluNon,  we  call  npon  all  that  name  thenaniKof" 
Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity  and  in  truth,  to  come  forth  nrtt^ 
the  mighty  warfare  about  to  bo  waged  with  tho  outichri) 
powers  of  the  nations.  Equipped  in  the  whole  amwOS 
God,  henceforward  resolve  to  silence  every  objection,  iH^'^ 
much  by  learned  arguments  as  by  deetsim  action.  Nfl< 
since  the  world  began,  has  tho  voice  of  Providonce  ( 
with  louder  accents  in  the  ears  of  a  slumbering  gencraW 
There  have  been  times  more  signally  characterised  by  th^ 
thunderbolt- visitations  of  ambitious  conquerors,  or  thti  tot  1 
canto  eruptions  of  an  infuriated  people.  These,  howevef,  | 
have  hitherto  boon  either  ephemeral  in  duration,  or  comp*-  1 
ratiyoly  limited  in  apace.  But  lift  up  your  eyes  this  day,  a/oi  1 
turn  them  to  the  Old  World  or  to  tho  New,— to  the  north, 
south,  east,  or  west, — and  every  where  you  behold  a  deep, 
sullen,  intractable,  determined  spirit, — swiftly  circulatin| 
in  an  imder-current  through  tho  entire  mass  of  mankind,— 
and  ever  and  anon  bubbling  forth  in  jets  of  violence  upon 
the  surface.  It  is  Me  innoeatina  spirit  of  change.  Alreatlj 
hath  it  seized  upon  all  [dans,  all  forms,  all  systems,  all  in^' 
tutions,  all  policies,  all  religions.  Already  does  it  sweep  ths 
wide  earth  as  with  a  resiatleas  and  ever-increasing  torrent, 
— threatening  to  hurrj-  the  most  venerated  products  of  all 
intellects  and  of  all  ages  into  its  absorbing  eddies.  Aoi 
we  hear  of  the  earth  being  filled  with  the  sound  of  preps- 
ration, — the  tumultuous  noise  of  congregated  myriads— O' 
passions  raging  wild  and  lawless  as  the  waves  of  ocean,-' 
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le  fearful  dissolutions  of  law  and  contempt  of  authority, 
10  mercenary  jarrings  and  contentions  of  opposing  fac- 
B,  which  infuse  their  deadly  venom  into  the  very  sinews 
iMsiety,—- of  envyings,  and  strifes,  and  never-ending  dis- 
La,  that  swell  to  a  tremendous  height,  unsettling  the  foun- 
ons  of  established  order, — awakening  awful  suspense  and 
bodiDf  fears.  We  hear,  in  reference  to  things  sacred, 
cxyffings,  and  jestings,  and  pleasantries,  and  flashings  of 
ignant  wit  which,  like  the  corruscations  of  flaming  me- 
*8,  dazzle  only  to  bewilder  and  perplex  ; — laughing  out 
he  world  the  doctrines  of  human  depravity,  and  guilt, 
.  condemnation,  as  the  antiquated  dogmas  of  gloomy 
aticism  or  gothic  misanthropy  !  Above  all,  we  hear  of 
Btless  delusive  phantasies  under  the  counterfeit  names 
rationalism,  utilitarianism,  liberalism,  spiritualism,  per- 
donism, — and  a  thousand  other  i&rm — that  would  strike 
m  the  very  comer-stone  of  revealed  truth ;  and  cause  all 
h  in  it,  as  fixed  and  unchangeable,  to  droop,  and  wither, 
1  decay,  and  pass  out  of  the  number  of  recognised  exist- 
es ; — all,  all  shaking  the  surface  of  the  social,  political, 
I  religious  waters  into  a  thousand  billows,  that  cross, 
rart,  and  devour  each  other, — causing  the  hearts  of  the 
itest  to  quail  and  fail  for  fear,  and  for  looking  after 
se  things  which  are  coming  on  the  earth  !  Must  wo, 
refore,  despair  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Divine  truth ; 
tnoumfully  conclude  that  faith  itself  may  yet  be  oxtin- 
shed !  Oh,  no.  Sooner  would  the  earth  be  severed  into 
^ents,  than  Truth  be  finally  routed,  or  faith  wholly 
dish.  When  the  great  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  faith 
ired  in  agonies  upon  the  cross,  the  rocks  rent,  the  earth 
ked,  and  the  sun  refused  his  shining.  And  were  all 
h  in  Him, — and  in  those  eternal  verities  that  cluster 
imd  Him  as  the  central  sun  in  tho  firmament  of  Truth, 
nally  to  expire,  methinks  all  nature  would  dissolve,  or 
n  with  tho  elements  of  eternal  torment.  But  it  is  hero 
b  meetings  for  prayer  and  for  the  spread  of  tho  Gospel 
n  up  one  cheering  glimpse  into  the  future.  Meetings 
these   seem  to   prove   that  there  is  still  a  righteous 
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rciunant  in  tin?  lumt  that  si^h  an<l  en'  over  its  abn 
mill  exult  in  thr  a-'fiurance  that,  however  ilarktl 
*■  nil  thi;  iin>mipot*  ilo  travail  with  a  glorious  liat 
When  wo  rrt-all  the  ilayn  of  »1<I. — Iiuw,  for  the  sak 
«u»  XfKili.  thr  race  nf  men  wan  savcil  fryni  Ijoinj: 
i*tr«yeil  by  the  waters;  anil  how.  if  ten  righteoui 
found  in  Soiloin  and  Cioniorrah,  these  eitieii  of  the  | 
not  be  overwhrhiied  with  fire  and  hrinintone  from 
and  when  we  think,  that  in  this  l:md  there  is  sii 
ou«  remnant, — of  wlmw  existence,  our  prajer-nit 
other  evaii^'lieal  atisendtlings  Furnish  so  preeio 
lightful  n  testimony ; — who  ean  tell  but  tliat,  for  i 
Lord  may  yet  be  {ileaKcd  to  cause  the  ark  of  ou 
to  ride  in  cafety  over  the  troubled  wateni,  and  to 
the  haven  of  quiet  and  unchanging  re^t  i  Oh,  K 
aa  many  as  believe  in  the  Lonl  our  Bighteou^ne^ 
from  our  drowsy  slumber.  The  night  is  far  sj>en 
is  at  hand.  The  emissaries  of  darkness, — whosi 
multitude,  is  legion, — knowing  that  their  time  is  f 
where  confederate  against  the  Lord  and  His  Am 
it  n«t  )iiL'li  timi'.  tln-n.  that  :dl  who  an-  loyal  to  oi 
Kinu'  "h'-uld  unit. — iiiiiti-  in  those  bonds  of  loy,. 
inili.-sohiMe.  \>,-v:\ux-  lov-  is  ,.|..rnal.  And  il'  in 
«.- i<,.|-ish,  let  us  rvsolvr  to  |.rrish  in  ihr  l.r,.i-li. 
heroi.-  il.'iith  may  lu.eoHX'  tin;  lil'i'  i.f  an  iiniii-rish 
Lrt  11^  r;.lly  roun.l  tl)e  LTeat  I'ai.tiiin  of  Salvation 
we  iiijin-ii  miller  His  banner.  riKiilved  to  conniiei 
i)h.  lot  us  disdain  the  watchwonl  of  party  or  i 
country  or  of  home.  Let  our  batth'-song,  like  t 
[»h.-ls.  anil  aiiosiK^s.  and  uiaHyrs.  >till  be— 
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V  NOTICE  OF  THE  EABLT   RISE  OF  THE  CHURCH   OF  SCOTLAND'S 

INDIA  MISSION. 

he  Church  of  Christ  ceases  to  flourish  when  it  ceases  to  he 
Umary — Towards  the  close  of  last  century  the  Protestant 
rdtes  began  to  awaken  from  their  long  slumber — The  Church 
eoiland,  which  for  years  had  maintained  the  attitude  of  specter 
at  length  resolves^  in  1824,  in  its  national  corporate  capacity^ 
nbark  on  a  missionary  enterprise — Committee  appointed  by 
General  Assembly  to  conduct  it — Rudimental  conception  of  an 
alien  and  preaching  mission  to  India  as  originally  announced 
approved  of  by  the  General  Assemhly-^^Dr  Inglis  the  undisputed 
or  of  it — Evidence  of  this  assertion — Notices  of  preparatory 
mres  during  the  years  1825,  G,  7,  8 — In  1829  the  first  Mis- 
try  nominated — His  disastrous  voyage  to  India^  and  reception 
f — Dr  Bryce — Dijfculties  in  ascertaining  the  existing  state  of 
fs,  with  a  view  to  missionary  operation — Reasons  for  prefer- 
to  a  rural  station  Calcutta^  as  the  centre  of  future  labours — 
primary  design  to  establish  a  central  Institution  for  higher 
ation — Reasons  for  abandoning  this  design  at  the  outset — 
dutions  to  itistitute  preparatory  schools — Elementary  schools 
e  Bengali  or  vernacular  dialect  totally  inefficient  for  the  pur- 
r  of  a  higher  Institution —  Choice  to  be  made  between  Sanskrit 
English  as  the  medium  of  superior  instruction — English  pro- 
ved the  grand  instrument  for  conveying  the  entire  range  of 
jpean  knowledge^  literary^  scientific^  and  theological,  to  the 
'few  whoy  in  various  ways^  were  to  influence  the  minds  of  their 
try  men — Account  of  the  opening  of  the  first  English  mission- 
laryy  with  a  view  to  an  enlarged  European  education —  Various 
ents  connected  therewith — Introduction  of  the  intellectual  or 
al  developement  system  of  tuition — The  Bible  an  essential  part 
r  scheme  of  instruction^Notices  of  the  early  impression  pro- 
l  by  its  perusal — Illustrations  of  the  effect  of  general  knowledge 
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IN  demolUkiHg  the  lacrtd  authority  o) 
refUeitotu  ariting  out  of  thi*  rubject— 
tteelremonth — First  public  examination 
happ^  fffect  on  Iht  European  and  native 
prttenl  and  anticipated  retulla  of  the  . 
ttfttem  pointed  out — Itigeneral  hearing 

When,  from  amid  the  rtorma  of  P 
the  troubled  ocean  of  contending  fj 
Churches  at  length  reared  their  pi; 
mospbere  of  profoundeet  calm,  they  a] 
to  onjoy  a  breathing  time  of  repose,  at 
struggles,  and  the  consummation  of  th 
resolution  !  Fatal  inaction  .'  And  wl 
wmt  is  not  the  appointed  season  of  th 
the  Cbnroh's  wirfare.  The  supreme  1 
been  constitnted  to  discharge,  under 
tion,  is  to  achieve  the  q>iritual  com 
of  **  all  nations.*  In  the  vigorous  attt 
sublime  function  aright,  she  has  ever 
mised  blessing  from  on  High  in  all  its 
neglecting  to  discharge  it,  she  has  eve 
promised  blessing ;  and  lias,  in  conscqi 
been  smitten  with  the  blight  of  spirit 
tiring  adicify  ia  the  very  life  of  every 
no  osemption  in  favour  of  those  who  v 
Spirit.  Consult  past  history,  and  asl 
who  forced  tlic  Pyrenees  and  scaled  the 
hundred  battles — how  camo  ho  to  be 
What  neitlier  the  craggy  Pyrenees  i 
wasting  siege  nor  the   sanguinary  ha 
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iiiroh  militant  on  earth.  The  season  of  her  spiritual 
ie  with  the*ungodliness  and  heathenism  of  the  nations, 
er  been  the  season  of  her  greatest  inward  prosperity. 
ason  of  her  sluggish  ignominious  repose,  has  ever  been 
Mon  of  her  internal  lassitude  and  decline. 
rards  the  close  of  last  century,  the  Protestant  Churches 

to  awake  from  their  lethargy.  The  tide  of  philan- 
r  began  to  flow  at  large  over  its  ancient  narrow  boun- 
.  The  world  once  more  began  to  exhibit  the  sublime 
ele  of  multitudes  of  all  denominations,  in  their  coUec- 
i  well  as  individual  capacities,  displaying  the  activities 
^wakened  natures,  and  causing  the  earth  to  resound 
lie  praises,  and  be  enriched  with  the  fruits  of  a  divine 
olenoe.  And  though  the  Church  of  Scotland,  (ts  a 
fuU  Churchy  continued  for  a  time  to  maintain  the  atti- 
»f  spectator  rather  than  fellow-worker,  there  were  still 
dual  laymen,  and  individual  ministers,  who  were  not 
1  the  "  very  chiefest  ^  of  the  promoters  of  the  modem 
;elistic  enterprise.  Besides  supporting  many  societies, 
sively  Scottish, — societies  which  could  rank  a  Brainerd 
g  their  Missionaries, — were  not  these  men  ever  ready, 
li  catholicity  of  sentiment  worthy  of  better  times,  to 
bheir  aid  to  every  scheme,  whether  of  domestic  or  of 
pi  growth,  which  had  for  its  object  the  glory  of  God  and 
est  interests  of  men  \    Among  whom  did  the  great  reli- 

societies  of  England  find  more  eloquent  champions,  or 
successful  missionaries,  than  among  the  pious  clergy 
aity  of  Scotland  ?  Was  not  a  clergyman  of  the  Scot- 
jhnrch  one  of  the  principal  originators  of  the  London 
ionary  Society? — ^a  Society  whoso  earliest  enterprise  has 
blessed  of  heaven,  to  the  transforming  of  many  a  savage 
f  the  Pacific  into  the  choicest  realms  of  the  Prince  of 
b!  And  were  not  the  venerable  Fuller  and  the  de- 
1  Marshman,  and  many  more  besides,  ever  ready  to 
y,  that  nowhere  in  the  United  Kingdom,  whether  with- 

without  the  pale  of  their  own  communion,  did  they, 
le  accredited  advocates  of  their  respective  Societies, 

with  more  redundant   hospitalities,  or  overflowing 
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^rmpathy.  or  cur<lial  support,  tban  vrithin  the 
Oburcb  of  Scotland  I 


Gradually,  however,  without  provioiw  coocei 
nioaUoii,  the  conception  w&s  springing  up  in 
tuany  in  widely  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom,  thi 
of  Sootlund,  in  her  cotl^rtive  eorporafe  capacity  < 
Charcky  ought  to  acknowl»tlge  her  obligation  ) 
tlio  groat  cnuse  of  minsions, — that  she  should 
her  scattered  forces  in  one  focal  point,  and  op 
own  members  an  authorised  rhannel  for  the  ii 
benevolent  contributions.  Still  the  coaoeptioii 
Tsguoly,  undefincdly,  and  silently  amid  the  cur 
thoughts.  At  length  individuals  began  to  spcali 
official  capacity  in  the  lower  Church  Courts,  S 
Courts  were  stimulated  to  send  up  overtures  oi 
to  the  Creneral  Assembly — the  Supreme  Eoclesi 
cature  ; — amongst  which  the  SjTiod  of  Aberd 
distinguished  itself.  ^Vhen  a  favourable  train  v 
videntially  preparing  at  home,  an  energetic  mei 
Calcutta,  Deeomberl823,  from  the  Rev.Dr  Bryc< 
olergjTuan  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  at  Fortr  W 
East  Indies,  tended  powerfully  to  attract  atten 
that  benighted  land  as  a  peculiarly  promisinj 
missionary  operation.  What  now  seemed  wanti 
some  one  of  weight,  authoritj',  and  influence  i 
who  could  embody  the  growing  spirit  at  homo 
in  an  intelligiblo  form,  and  clothe  it  in  adequat< 
priate  expression.  Such  an  organ  of  the  wide 
wants  and  wishes  of  the  pious  members  of  th 
Scotland,  it  pleased  the  God  of  Providence  to 
the  person  of  the  lat«  revered  Dr  Ingtis ; — a  i 
and  commanding  intellect,  who  seldom  failed  to 
tion  by  the  marvellous  ease  wherewith  he  disomh 
most  mazy  theme  of  its  intricacies,  not  less  than  1 
parent  clearness  of  his  statements,  and  the  ar 
force  of  his  reasonings ; — a  man,  whose  sagacit; 
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.•Bmpreheiuiive  bnsinesft-habits  were  universally  acknow- 
id  to  be  unrivalled; — a  man,  whose  personal  honour 
kjgh  moral  integrity^  were  held  to  be  so  unimpeached 
jmimpeachable,  that  in  almost  all  difficult  cases  of 
fflh  policy  he  was  consulted  with  like  freedom  and  con- 
by  opponents  as  by  friends ; — a  man,  finally,  whoso 
dve  but  ripening  piety  threw  a  halo  of  mellowed 

over  his  latter  days — irradiated  his  passage  through 
^dark  valley — and  ceased  not  to  brighten  onwards  till 
pnd  by  the  more  glorious  sunshine  of  Jehovah's  pre- 
lie.  Accordingly,  when  in  the  Session  of  May  1824,  a 
I  of  such  eminent  endowments  stood  forth  in  the  General 
tambly — the  Supreme  Representative  and  Legislative 
meil  of  the  Church — formally  to  propose  that  the 
voh  in  its  national  corporate  capacity  should  organise 
iifldon  to  heathen  lands,  whole  mountains  of  objections 
te  levelled,  entire  valleys  of  sceptical  doubts  were  filled 

Late,  indeed,  it  may  be,  but  with  the  advantage  of  a 
maand  experiences,  did  the  representative  Body  of  the 
nzeh  of  Scotland,  on  that  memorable  occasion,  for  the 
it  time  officially  recognise  and  record  their  solemn  and 
animous  conviction,  that  it  was  a  duty  which  they  owed 
their  Gk>d  and  Saviour — a  duty  which,  under  the  covenant 
grace,  they  owed  to  their  fellow-creatures — to  engage 
thout  delay,  in  aiding  those  splendid  efforts,  which  aimed 
nothing  less  than  the  diffiision  of  the  light  of  true  science 
A  true  reli^on  throughout  all  the  habitations  of  men. 
Hiile  this  ordinance  specially  embraced  the  cause  o{  foreign 
iiiioiiB,  it  is  a  fact  in  itself  most  edifying  and  wortliy  of 
vpetual  remembrance,  that  on  the  very  day  preceding  its 
loption,  the  Assembly  had  with  equal  unanimity  decided 
I  cultivating  the  almost  equally  necessitous  field  of  home 
inions. — So  that  by  a  double  resolution, — proposed  and 
lopted  on  two  successive  days, — a  twofold  object,  never  to 
3  dissevered,  was  distinctly  embraced,  namely,  the  extension 
'  the  meam  of  grace  to  the  spiritucUly  destitute  at  honie^  and 
the  ipiriiftally  destitute  abroad. 
In  order  to  carry  out  into  practical  effect  the  Assembly's 
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designs  respecting  the  home  and  foreign  fields,  it  ^rui|i 
J  that  two  separate  executive  Committees  should  be  appi 

1 1  — selected  from  all  the  Presbyteries  of  the  CTharrh,  hi 

jl  hold  their  meetings  in  Edinburgh, — for  the  directioi 

I  management  of  all  the  concerns  of  the  projected  unda 

ings,  and  of  the  funds  to  be  provided  for  their  proNCi 
*  80  far  aH  such  direction  and  management  could  not  be  < 

taken  by  the  Aesembly  itself — that  the  general  com 

procedure  to  be  followed  out,  the  selection  and  esanun 

of  Missionaries  and  teachers,  and  all  the  more  parti 

;  means  to  be  employed,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  d 

in  view,  might  with  propriety  be  reserved  for  the  com 
tion  of  the  proposed  Committees, — it  being  understooc 
they  should,  from  time  to  time,  report  their  opinion 
all  those  points  to  the  Greneral  Assembly,  before  takis 
steps  relative  thereto,  beyond  what  the  necessity  of  th 
might  in  the  meanwhile  seem  to  require. 
.  >  And  as  in  England  it  is  the  high  function  of  our  gi 

I  Sovereign,  in  the  capacity  of  head  of  the  United  Chi 

England  and  Ireland,  by  a  royal  letter,  to  appoint 

I '  time  to  time,  collections  to  be  made  in  all  the  Chur< 

r  England  and  Ireland,  in  aid  of  the  Episcopal  Socict; 

proi)agating  the  Gtjspol  in  foreign  parts  ;'*'' — so,  in  So< 
that  duty  naturally  devolved  on  the  General  Asseni 
suprrnnj  representative  Body  of  our  National  Chui 
reftTi'iuM*  to  its  oNvn  deliberate  and  unanimous  imderti 
Hence,  tlie  Assembly  did  "  most  earnestly  and  iiffectic 
reeoniniond  to  all  ministers  of  parishes,  Government  eh 
and  chapels  of  ease, — and  the  members  of  the  Churol 
rally,  that  they  should  use  their  best  exertions  to  pi 
the  sacred  cause  in  which  the  Church  had  resolved  to 
for  the  benefit  of  our  fellow-men  at  home  and  abn 
collections,  subscriptions,  voluntary  contributions,  t 
other  means  which,  in  their  various  stations,  thev  mi 
enabled  by  Providence  to  employ/' 


From  their  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  ne 
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mento  in  removing  deep>rooted  prejadirca ;  in  prqnnil 
mind  more  attentively  to  listen  to,  and  more  inteUgaiit 
comprehend,  the  sublime  diacoveries  of  Ghristiaiiit;;! 
above  all,  in  rearing  a  body  of  wolI-qualiiiediiAtJH^i 
as  teachers  and  preachers  of  the  Word  of  life,  mi^ 
gage  in  the  mighty  work  of  cniancipatiag  their  coontiji 
from  the  yoke  of  spiritual  thraldom,  and  confeniif 
precious  boon  of  that  liberty  wherewith  Christ  miketk 
people  free.  In  order  to  give  coherence,  eificiencv,iDli 
to  Iho  whole  system,  and  bring  to  maturity  the  moie' 
oils  shoots  that  might  have  sprung  from  the  prepU 
culture  in  elementary'  and  other  schools,  it  was  dm, 
the  (irft,  resolved  that  a  central  or  collegiate  loabl 
should  be  established  for  communicating  a  knowledge  i 
higher  branches  of  literature,  science,  and  Ghristiio 
\ogy. — So  much,  indeed,  did  the  establishment  oF  i 
seminary  enter  into  the  original  designs  of  the  C 
Assembly,  as  fully  appears  from  their  printed  reo 
that  it  was  intended,  ifpomhlf,  to  be  ihejirtt. 

At  the  commeneemeiU  of  the  undertaking,  it  was  n 
agreeably  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Committc 
the  central  seminary  (with  branch-schools  in  the  su 
ing  fiiuntry)  shoulil  be  plaeeil  under  the  cliarge  of  a 
intonikiit  or  Head  Master,  who  was  to  be  nn  o 
minister  of  our  National  Clmruh,  and  not  Ics:^  tli 
np«ist;mt  tcjiclu-rs  fi-om  this  country,  together  with  a 
nuudier  of  tidititional  teaehuis  to  be  selected  froi 
natives  who  uiiglit  ineviously  liave  ivceived  the  r 
edui-atiou, — that  tlieSuiK'niitendeiit  (being,  as  alrea 
a  elerpynian)  should  embrace  opportunities,  as  they  Of 
to  ii'coHiinend  the  Gospel  of  (.'hrist  to  the  faith  and 
anee  of  those  to  whom  he  found  access, — that,  wi 
view  he  ouglit  to  court  tlie  souicty  4>f  tliose  native 
especially,  who  had  already  received  a  liberal  eduoati 
if  encouraged  by  them,  ouglit  to  put  into  their  ban 
tracts,  illustrative  of  the  import,  the  evidences,  and  ' 
tory  of  our  Chriistian  faith,  as  might  be  sent  to  I 
that  puipose.  under  the  authority  of  the  General  As. 
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id  finally,  that  he  ought  also  to  preachy  from  time  to 
in  the  hearing  of  such  persons  or  others  who  might 
Snduced  to  attend  him,  either  in  the  hall  of  the  seminary 
»T  which  he  presided,  or  in  such  other  convenient  place 
might  be  afforded  him.*"     Such,  in  a  few  words,  was  the 
of  the  scheme — as  originally  conceived  and  ap- 
of  by  the  General  Assembly — which,  amid  its  varied 
^'^^^ifioations  and  expansions,  has  ever  since  been  known 
the  designation  of  the  India  Mission. 
Of  this  ruditnental  scheme  the  soh^  the  undisputed  author, 
Dr  Inglis.     With  him  it  originated ; — not  as  the  result 
liints  and  statements  embodied  in  overtures  and  mcmo- 
""^   to  the  General  Assembly,  but  as  the  product  of  his  own 
itary  independent  reflection  on  the  known  constitution  of 
t/r^^'*'"''"^  mind,  and  the  general  history  of  man.     Simple  it 
^''**y*-indeed  so  simple,  that  many  may  cry  out.  Where  is  the 
*^elty  or  the  originality  hero ! — But  it  is  its  very  simplicity 
^hioh  constitutes  the  monument  of  the  reflective  sagacity  of 
Iti  author.     Neither  in  the  principle  nor  in  the  mere  form 
of  the  scheme  itself,  is  there  any  thing  novel,  any  thing 
original.     In  its  essential  principle  and  practical  working, 
it  is  only  a  counterpart  of  the  scheme  whereby  our  Scottish 
fieformers  at  once  perfected  and  perpetuated  the  Refor- 
mation in  this  highly  favoured  land.      Nor  was  it  wholly 
new  in  the  history  of  modem  missions.     Many  a  zealous 
missionary  had,  from  the  experience  of  a  thousand  painful 
failures,  been  driven  into  the  proposal  or  adoption  of  some- 
thing similar.     But  considering  the  fundamental  principle  on 
which  modern  missions  started ;   considering  the  tenacity 
wherewith  their  most  zealous  supporters  continued  to  cling 
almost  exclusively  to  that  principle;  considering  also  the 
hoflt  of  misapprehensions  to  which  any  cmnpound  scheme  of 
teaching  and  preaching  was  naturally  exposed ; — it  was  some- 
thing novel,  something  original  in  the  history  of  missions, 
for  the  founder  of  a  new  one  to  stand  forth  and  formally 
propound  such  a  scheme  as  his  initial  measure.     It  was 
something  novel,  something  original,  for  a  man  in  his  closet, 

by  abstract  reasoning  on  general  principles,  to  excogitate  a 

J  i 
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■obeowwliMdi  tha'dirB  niaBBwitiM  of  experience  had  ill 
at  leart  paitial^,  lacOBd  on  the  attention  of  nthtn-  I 
it  u  «D  the  man  mauAMn,  biafmitch  us  th«  ai 
at  the  time  wfaoUj  igiioruit  of  those  more  popular  ilil 
telligible  argnmentR,  irberebj  tiio  wi§dont  of  the 
may  now  be  triim^haiitljr  Trndibatod ; — Aucb  a«  thr  ft 
vS  aD  tme  knowledge  in  damoMAing  the  stupMidon 
vlt  Hindnisn.    Of  aignmeBti  of  this  de«cription,  b«A| 
twiginal.  author  and  the  Miginal  nxerutor  of  thu  em^ 
■eheme  ware  alike  ignoiwit ;  ifaiM  these  gnuluallv  ix^ 
thenuelvee  in  the  jmgnm  of  the  work  abroad. 

It  was  not  in  ldX4  that  Dr  Inglia  first  corurciTeJ  4 
mdimental  idea  at  the  Mheine  of  ou  Indinn  Missus.  \ 
a  pabliihed  •ermm  pnaeheS  before  "  The  Inoor^ 
Sodet;  in  Sootland  for  pKqwgating  ChristinQ  Knoo 
on  Jane  8,  181S,  all  the  printqdee  which  led  to  the  ft 
tion  of  that  wheme  an  diidniifly  unfolded  and  elucu 
In  that  dieeonne^  the  anthtv,  bj'a  brief  bnt  nmeterlj  d 
of  aignment,  ohowstbat  there  is  eomething  in  then 
mat%n  of  onr  religion,  lAieh  ao  accords  with  the  Sni^ti 
intimationa  of  ita  ultimate  miiversal  prevalence,  as  to  4 
ooniage  onr  hope  that  it  diall  be,  at  length, 
acknowledged  among  men ;  and  t>iat  the  very  limited  m*  1 
snre  of  the  acceptance  which  it  has  hitherto  obtained,  cw 
bo  duly  accounted  for,  upon  principles  consistent  with  > 
belief  of  its  future  universal  dominion.  In  reference  to 
our  present  subject,  it  is  laid  doiv-n  as  indisputable,  that 
"  a  man  of  an  understanding  mind,  habituated  to  thetight 
and  reflection,  has  an  advantage  over  others  for  estinutmg 
both  the  evidence  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  its  aoemn- 
modation  to  human  wants  and  necessities.'"  From  tbia 
position,  what  was  the  inevitable  inferenoe  f  It  was,  tlukt 
"  schools  for  the  education  of  the  young,  in  every  deput- 
ment  of  useful  knowledge  (secular  as  well  as  sacred),  were 
calculated  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  success  of  all  other 
means  which  might  be  employed  for  the  more  general 
diffusion  of  the  Gospel," — these  Christian  seminaries  beio| 
designed  "  to  lay  hold  of  the  human  mind  in  its  eariiest 
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-to  impart  to  it,  in  the  first  place,  those  rudiments 
ation,  which  may  lay  open  to  it  the  resources  of 
3  knowledge, — and,  while  divine  truth  is  presented 
)ception, — to  improve  and  strengthen  by  degrees  its 
r  for  appreciating  both  the  import  and  the  evidence 
;  Gx)d  hath  revealed/'  Against  such  an  inference, 
Bctions  might  be  started,  which  the  author  virtually 
ites.  First,  it  might  be  asked.  Whether  this  implied 
disciplined  and  cultivated  lAiderstanding  was  in  all 
r  indeed  in  any,  essential  to  a  reception  of  the  faith 
Gospel  ?  No,  replies  our  author.  "  In  what  degree 
rcise  of  an  understanding  mind  is  necessary  to  our 
ning  the  faith  of  the  Grospel,  it  would  be  the  height 
imption  to  say.  We  are  in  the  hand  of  Him  who 
t,  and  not  oidy  can  Hh  fashion  us  again  according  to 
f, — He  can  make  His  grace  effectual^  as  it  seems  to  Him 
i  good^for  supplying  the  defects  which  arise  from  either 
kness  or  the  want  of  any  natural  power  or  capacity 
r.  But  it  is,  unquestionably,  the  way  of  Grod  to 
himself  to  our  natural  powers  and  capacities,  so  as 
9  them  subservient  to  our  spiritual  interests ; — ^to 
least,  it  is  most  commonly  in  this  way  that  His  gra- 
irposes  appear  to  be  accomplished.  It  is,  therefore, 
that  we  may  entertain  a  stronger  hope  of  the  preva- 
'  the  Gospel  among  nations  which  have  not  hitherto 
I  it,  in  proportion  as  they  shall  acquire  that  intellec- 
;onr — that  capacity  of  estimating  what  is  just  and 
rhich  results  from  the  cultivation  and  exercise  of  the 
anding.'*^  Again,  it  might  be  asked,  Whether  the 
1  evidence  which  a  cultivated  and  enlightened  under- 
^  alone  can  estimate,  ought  to  be  regarded  as,  in 
id  aloney  adapted  and  equivalent  to  the  great  end  of 
ng  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  ?  No,  replies  our  author, 
is  with  too  much  truth  that  unbelief  is  ascribed 
nil  and  corrupt  heart.  The  obstinate  attachment  of 
,rt  to  what  is  evil,  has  experimentally  proved  itself 
it  to  counteract  the  strongest  evidence ;  and,  though 
ily  the  Spirit  of  all  grace  that  can  effectually  subdue 
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the  corrupt  <ltM[)(>»itioai(  of  titc  Iicart,  God  it  [>le«K4.ill 
case,  M  in  olln^w,  to  accoinplJKli  His  puq>o«f  WltaC 
Tf^ntioii  of  nulural  aie<anB.  The  intrituir  cxmJIm*! 
ChmtiAti  iloctrinc  an<l  ita  accommodation  to  <)UT<F 
want«,  nrc,  through  IMvini'  |rnice,  made  otivii 
of  tlic  IhiikI  ;  the  prejudices  of  the  corrupt  hi'sria 
overcame ;  and  our  inclinntions,  instead  of  rt-eistu^*' 
ai«rly,  the  external  oviiiwnces  of  the  truth,  oo-ojmW' 
that  evideace  towards  oar  establishment  in  the  fajfiii 
Gospel.  But  BO  far  ae  faith  is  t«  tAis  iray  prodow<t,il 
be  produced  only  in  those  who  lire  more  or  leas  quSb 
eatimate  the  excellence  of  the  Qonpcl  doctrine,  ajid  »] 
of  its  occoinnindution  to  their  wants; — and  the  Iifttff 
wo  are  (jiiiilified,  by  the  exercise  of  our  underetut^ 
fomt  a  jiiet  oonception  of  the  value  of  the  tnitb  a£  it 
Jmus,  the  nu>r6  advaniaffg  do  we  certainly  poBscss  (mUii 
improve  U  ur  not)  for  receiving  the  truth  in  the  lore  of 
Hut  whfltcver  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  among 
men  a«  to  tho  tUifret  in  which  the  exercise  of  an  uaden 
ing  mind  is  necessary  to  our  entertaining  the  faith  o 
Gospel,  there  can  surely  be  no  difference  among  thoe 
reflect  at  all,  as  to  the  noceasity  of  the  exercise  of  on  1 
standing  mind  to  a  eery  contiderable  dearth,  on  the  p 
those  who  are  destined  to  proclaim  to  otifrs  the  faith 
Gospel.  On  this  subject  the  remarks  of  our  autlior 
his  happiest  and  most  coiiclusiTe  style.  "  It  will  be 
ted,"  says  he,  "  on  all  hands,  tliat  though  the  human  n 
its  rudest  and  most  uncultivated  state,  were  better  qi 
than  it  is  for  receiving  divine  truth, — a  mind,  boUi 
vated  by  exorcise,  and  stored  with  knowledge,  is,  at  an 
indispensable  to  the  Teachers  of  religion.  Now,  wl 
progress  may  bo  made  in  the  conversion  of  any  ig 
and  uncivilized  people,  by  means  of  teachers  sent  t< 
from  a  more  enlightened  land,  how  are  such  a  i>eople 
fast  what  thev  have  received,  unless  there  shall  be  ulti 
found  among  themselves  men  qualified  for  the  offioi 
struoting  their  brethren  t  Or,  how  shall  such  an  o 
men  be  found, — qualified  in  the  degree  that  is  desir 
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B  bo  not  previously  employed  for  the  cultivation  of 
d  in  the  various  departments  of  science  and  useful 
Igo !  Supposing  that  the  great  body  of  any  people 
in  the  sincerity  of  their  hearts,  profess  themselves 
lA,  but  should,  at  the  same  time,  remain  little,  if  at 
ibie  to  give  a  reason  of  the  faith  that  is  in  them ; 
»posing  that  there  were  not  among  them  any  order 

whom  education  had  qualified  to  guard  and  fortify 
inds  against  such  deceivers  as  might  be  abroad  in 
Id — ^aided,  as  deceivers  always  are,  by  the  corrupt 
ities  of  the  human  heart — what  natural  security 
0  have  against  such  a  people  being  speedily  betrayed 
[esertion  of  the  faith  of  Christ.  Even  in  the  most 
ined  countries,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a  large  pro- 
of the  people  would  be  found  very  poorly  qualified  to 
n  possession  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  if  it  were 
rished  in  their  hearts  by  the  admonition  and  example 
'8,  whose  intellectual  faculties  are  more  improved  and 
kte(i  than  those  of  the  mass  of  the  community.  The 
>n  of  a  few  proves,  in  this  respect,  a  security  to  the 
the  many.  But  how  is  this  security  to  be  obtained ! 
bhis  important  advantage  to  be  wrought  out  for  any 
^ho  now  sit  in  darkness,  without  a  gradual  establish- 

seminaries  of  learning ;  in  which  the  minds  of  a  few, 

to  be  light  unto  others,  may  not  only  be  stored  with 
jiowlcdge,  but  improved  and  invigorated  by  proper 

I  ^  From  these  and  other  similar  views  so  lucidly 
verfully  stated  in  1818,  the  proposal  of  some  such 
as  that  which  was  promulgated  in  1825,  followed  as 
y  and  necessarily  as  any  legitimate  corollary  from  a 
;ion  in  geometry. 


26,  Dr  Inglis  wrote,  in  the  name  of  the  Conunittee, 
Bly  circulated,  his  celebrated  "  pastoral  address  to  the 
f  Scotland,*"  which — after  repelling  objections  against 
libility  and  expediency  of  propagating  the  Gospel  in 
nfolding  the  most  ample  grounds  of  encouragement. 
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Add  briefly  iliivitlojiinp  Utn  <ir«^'il  ftMKtptionttM 
to  he  atio|)U-i) — hb  Uitm  ouncluilcx :  "  In  taluigd 
■ubjwtnii'l  of  yim,  wo  Te«l  thnt  lh(n«ar«motiTt«ai 
ra^cmvntM  arislit;;  out  of  t]lO  work  itaelt  to  vbuli  mid 
you.Uiat  Mill  Imvc a  niorc  povrnrful  eir>:ct on Touriuyil 
nny  wordn  or  nrpinii'ntii  which  con  be  mtploynl.  R< 
ttnpoMible  that  in  thia  com  wo  xkouM  not  hnveanai 
fediRg ;  for  it  i»  a  focUnp  which  hui*  ito  nri^n  in  6it^ 
oar  nature.  Havingnur  ownhogwin  Oirint  anilhiiiiin 
H  would  be  i^togflthcr  unnatural  that  nc  iikouM  uM  k 
domre  to  oomniunicate  this  bleoRoi]  hope  to  thoMvl^ 
ours^lvra.  hato  one  oommon  father — whom  one  Oo4' 
orealcd.  Is  it  poeniblp  that  we  can  rol^  on  the  M 
Christ  aaa  Saviour,  for  theexemseof  t-hatmeroyudj 
by  which  nionp  wo  oan  hn  delivered  from  ever)iiAin|> 
and  made  partakcre  of  everlasting  happiness,  wiAi 
f>ameMt  d«mrc  to  maktr  known  the  way  of  salratiw  tl 
Him  to  others  who  partake  of  otir  common  nature '.  ' 
possiblt?  that  this  bonc>voh>nt  doeiro  ehould  n<^t  be  pr 
and  strengthened  by  tho  pn'cioue  hope  of  odvanctUB 
samt-  tioie,  the  honour  of  Him  who  redeemed  ust  li 
Bible  that  the  promiio  of  the  Spirit  of  all  grace  to  Bit 
and  prosper  ua  in  every  righteous  undci'taking,  and  t 
apecial  promise  imparted  to  us  by  our  Heavenly  Mi 
refi?renee  to  this  most  blessed  work,  that  He  will  be 
alway  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world — should  not  off 
encourage  us  in  such  labour  of  love  t  Or,  is  it  poss! 
the  assurance  which  is  given  us  of  the  ultimate  and  n 
prevalence  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  should  not  c 
our  minds  in  the  nae  of  all  wise  and  righteous  me 
hastening  that  happy  time  when  the  knowledge  of  tl 
ahall  cover  the  earth !"  These,  verily,  are  weighty  eva 
pleadings  from  the  pen  of  one  whose  thoughts  nev 
expressed  till  weighed  and  reweighed  in  the  baiat 
penetrating  judgment — and  which,  when  e.\pres8c< 
never  enunciated  except  in  a  style  that  knew  no  exp 
In  1827,  Dr  Inglis  reported  to  the  General  Assemt 
during  the  pa*t.  year,  thi.-  Committee  had  vigorously 
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▼C8  to  the  requisite  means  of  promoting  the  subscrip- 

and  parochial  collections,  by  which  they  might  realize 

pecuniary  fund  which  was  necessary  to  the  accomplish- 

"fc  of  the  Assembly's  object ;  and  that,  amongst  other 

a  correspondence  was  opened  with  every  Presby- 

of  Scotland,  by  a  communication  with  at  least  one  of 

ibers,  with  the  view  of  securing,  if  possible,  a  universal 

.tion  and  support.     It  is  but  due  to  the  memory  of 

laglis  to  state,  that  he  himself  conducted  the  whole  of 

most  voluminous  correspondence ; — ^and  that  in  doing 

Hot  in  a  brief,  formal,  oiBcial  style,  but  with  all  the  am- 

e  of  address  which  is  the  dilated  expression  of  a  deeply 

^Oiredted  mind,  he  underwent  an  almost  incredible  amount 

dndgery  and  personal  labour.     And  what  was  the  result 

,  all  these  efforts  at  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth  I     It  was, 

t  **  out  of  more  than  nifhe  hundred  parish  churches,  and 

^^^fij^ve  chapels  of  ease,  collections  were  made  In  no  more 

'^*Uuiy^y-ntiM  parish  churches  and  sixteen  chapels,^' — that 

^te  aggregate  of  these  did  not  amount  to  one  thousand  pounds 

>^that  the  subscriptions  amounted  in  extraordinary  donations 

to  about  three  hundred^  and  in  annual  contributions  to  about 

^neijf  pounds  !     Such,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  appeals, 

the  great  preparations,  and  the  unwearied  exertions  which 

fcr  two  or  three  years  had  been  made — such  was  the  amount 

eonaeerated  by  the  entire  Church  of  Scotland  during  the  first 

twelvemonth,  to  the  support  of  her  own  missionary  enter- 

priae  !      Humiliating  though  this  statement  must  appear, 

what  cause  of  encouragement  and  thankfulness  to  the  Most 

High  does  it  afford,  when  contrasted  with  the  thousands, 

from  hundreds  of  parishes,  now  annually  contributed  \     No 

wonder  though  the  indefatigable  Convener  felt  constrained 

to  make  the  reluctant  confession,  that  ^^  the  means  employed 

had  in  a  great  measure  failed.""    But  was  ho  on  this  account 

to  be  daunted  and  repulsed  ?     No  !     Deeply  persuaded  that 

the  work  was  the  Lord's,  and  must  finally  prevail,  he  was 

resolved  to  persevere.     And  strengthened  in  thin  persuasion 

by  the  most  encouraging  assurances  from  every  corner  of  the 

Church,  of  the  cordial  dispmtion  of  the  clergy  to  co-operato 


"  'l  J 
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in  thv  Iiidiabiv  un«i*nakin;r.  "•  -v  s*>jti  'H  cttcumifanm im 
v  i.T  •/•/..>."  hv  •  xj«r»  *<^-.l  hi*  iru«t  in  the  Great  Diipoi 
.  :"  :i!I  -v.!;:^.  :i:-i:  rh-  tim»-  Kiisrht  not  prove  very  dimi 
wh-r.  th-  ri-i>  tivA  K-^-nvvok-nt  cause  would  wear  aw 
•iitf'  r  !.!  aiil  M  TV  ]»r»'piti«»u*  a*f»eot.  "  When  ongafd 
<Ai'i  hv.  "  i::  -Ti-h  :i  •-•au*v.  it  woiiM  ill  become  u«  todespw 
or  :••  nl.ix  "ur  vtiV'rt*.  «»n  account  of  such  di^cuuragingt 
cii::i>ianc»  *,  as  th«»sv  to  which  rvftTonce  has  been  na 
Y«»ur  O.'mniitt'.r-  f'-*-!  that  such  circumstances  are  onl; 

I 

call  uf«>n  th»-m.  in  thv  ourse  of  prtiviJence.  for  more  pat 
arl  tn-rjitic  tn-lvav.'urs.  It  may  bo  fairly  hoped  t 
whvn  bl—s«^ol  with  rcn»-w.-*l  prosperity,  the  people  of  our  1 
will  n*:  I»v  •iisincline-l  to  manifest  their  gratitude  for 
th-.  J.iiv.  r  of  all  L'ood.  by  liberally  devoting  a  portion  of ' 
Hv  b'-stow-i  to  the  sreat  purpose  of  advancing  and  extei 
the  R»'deem»T's  kingdom  on  earthr 

The  fi>llowins  year.  Dr  Inglis  was  enabletl  to  report 
the  *:ate  of  the  funds  had  become  so  favourable  as  1 
coura j»'  tlie  Committee  "  to  look  out  for  and  select  a  ] 
|Hrsi»n.  who,  as  an  orilaineil  minister  of  our  National  C 
nuL'ht  bf  sent  to  India,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the 
ilation  of  <uoh  a  st-minarv  of  eeneral  education  and  n\ 
in-i'.iv'.'ti'-n.  :i'i  thv  A-^S'-mMv  hnd  from  tho  bfcrinnin 
>•«■:. -l."       Ib'w   purv    ;i!id    sinirli-livaitcd.    how    iinlil 

•  ii-::.:*  :■  «i:. -i  :r;.  \i.\\<oi'  Dr  lnL^li<  and  his  coailjut 
t:::-  i!.-.j--r:;;!;:  -i;l'i"«.-t  \X'  r-*.  mii^t  iibiindantly  api>ea 
th-  t'll  -wii^j  *  nj|'li;iTi'.'  and  iniprt."->ivi'  statenn-nt  : — ** 
C«  inKii;T-»-."  r- iiuirk^  l>r  Inirli^  in  hi.>  ofHcial  report  i 
A>'-inMv.  ■•  v.. Ill"  ( ''»inniiitf'.  at  a  lat»*  nitM.'tinL'.  insti 
tli«  ir  Tonvi-nvr  to  ri'.|iir<t  thr  assistance  of  the  Profes- 
Diviiiiix  in  tlh-  ditlVnnt  Univ.  r<itii>  of  Srotland.  for  tin 
man  in  all  nspoi-ts  «jualitivd  for  the  very  important  an 
drill 'ate  <»'rvii'e  in  •|U<stion.  and  at  th«'  same  time  will 
nnd'.rtake  th«'  duty,  'riuy  f»'el  that  more  depends  on 
and  prudent  sflection  in  thi**  case,  than  upon  all  the 

♦  xi'rtions  in  tluir  jMiiwrr  to  make.     They  therefore  ii 

the  aiil  o(  wrrv  nnMnlur  of  this  Asseniblv,  whu  mav  1 

•  •  • 

in  hi<  ]»o\vt'r  to  {H'int  out  am«»nL^  th<>s(.'  who  havr  a  he; 
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LxidertakiDg,  any  man  better  qualified  than  others,  for 
arduous  but  blessed  work  to  which  the  person  appoint- 
11  be  called  to  devote  himself.  And  the  members  of 
Committee  individually  trust,  that  in  a  case  so  momen- 
Guid  sacred,  no  man  will  even  suspect  them  of  being 
^nced  in  their  choice  by  any  other  motive  than  a  single 
exclusive  regard  to  the  most  important  of  all  objects, — 
of  imparting  the  light  of  the  Gospel  to  those  who  now 
L  darkness.*^ 


arly  in  1829  was  nominated  by  the  Committee  the  first 
Bionary  ever  sent  forth  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  its 
K>rate  national  capacity,  to  heathen  lands.  In  a  sketch 
ery  brief,  it  is  not  possible  to  advert  to  the  variety  of 
tal  conflicts,  religious  experiences,  peculiar  leadings  of 
ridence,  and  other  circumstances  which  gradually  pre- 
4  the  individual  for  entertaining  so  solemn  a  call.  To 
point  only  need  farther  allusion  be  made.  When, — 
f  as  yet  only  on  probationary  trials  before  the  Presby- 
of  St  Andrews, — he  y/Bj^  first  seriously  applied  to  on  the 
3ct,  by  one  of  the  ablest,  most  laborious,  and  most  suc- 
ul  parochial  ministers  in  Scotland, — the  Rev.  Dr  Ferric 
ilconquhar, — he  at  once,  on  account  of  youth,  inexperi- 
,  and  honest  unconsciousness  of  possessing  the  requisite 
ifications,  shrunk  from  the  responsibility  of  undertaking 
ffice  whose  importance  could  only  be  surpassed  by  its 
owledged  difficulties.  Beady,  cheerfully  ready,  did  he 
)ss  himself  to  forsake  all  that  he  most  loved  and  valued 
is  native  land,  and  respond  to  the  summons,  saying, 
rd,  here  am  I,  send  me  *" — could  he  only  be  satisfied 
he  had  a  legitimate  call,  and  that  his  compliance  might 
prove  an  act  of  daring  presumption.  After  the  tender 
enlightened  Scriptural  representations  of  his  reverend 
^r  and  friend  on  this  head  had  tended  to  dissipate  many 
thering  cloud  from  the  horizon  of  simple  evangelical 
,  there  were  two  questions,  a  positive  answer  to  which 
bt  once  announced  as  absolutely  indispensable  to  his 
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«nt«riiig  oven  on  the  pmliminary  steps  tontdi  ki 
tion.      Thcitc  ^ucations  were  :    First,  Will  the  ti 
uppointed  to  India  be  under  the  control  and  aothoiitjoli 
man  or  body  of  men,  in  the  station  destined  to  beo«Bj 
Secondly.  Will  he  bo  free  and  unfettered  in  tie  aAg'^t^f*  ''^'^' 
any  measures  which  to  him  may  appear  best  calculiiiA^^''* 
inukti  known  the  unsearchable  riehee  of  Christ  to  ll» ' 
tiles !    Not  many  days  were  suffered  to  elapse,  befnTcit' 
authoritatively  replied  to  the  first  of  these  queries, 
no  local  control  or  authority  whatsoever,  dinsct  or  i( 
WoiUd  be  exercised  over  the  movements  of  the 
that  to  the  Ilomfl  Ooumnttm  of  tlie  General  Assembly, 
to  it  alouo,  he  would  bo  responeiblo  : " — and  to  the 
of  the  queries,  "  That  while,  besides  tlic  direct  prvadtiuf' 
the  uvrd,  it  was  resolved  that  an  educational  seminary  shwii 
be  founded,  especially  for  the  training  of  natiee  teachtn  mi 
pr&tehtrs,  every  thing  connected  with  the  mode  tuid  maiW 
of  itt«  organization, — the  system  ef  tuitioit  and  ducipUiu— 
the  modificatioHS  and  adtiptationa  of  the  original  rudimenul 
scheme  to  existing  circmnstanoes, — anil  all  other  dttailt  idut- 
awn^r  would  be  left  toMy  Iv  the  Mia»icinary ;  and  that,  is 
other  respect*,  the  most  boundless  liberty  would  be  coib 
ceded  in  resorting  to  whatever  menns  he  might  deem  most 
expedient  for  the  profitable  dissemination  of  divine  truth.' 
Soon  afterwards,  the  nomination  took  place.     In  May  of  the 
same  year,  the  appointment   was  formally  ratified  by  the 
General  Assembly-     On  the  I2tli  August,  the   Missionary 
was  ordained  to  the  evangelistic  and  ministerial  ofEoe  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Edinburgh, — Dr  Chalmers  having  presided 
and  officiated  with  hie  wonted  power  and  eloquence  on  the 
solemn  occasiou.     About  the  middle  of  October  (14th)  he 
set  sail  in  the  Lady  Holland,  East  Indisman,  from  Portr 
mouth.     And  never,  most  assuredly,  as  stated  years  ago  ifl 
an  address  before  the  G-eneral  Assembly, — never  did  th^ 
first  agent  of  any  society  leave  his  native'  land,  "  more  m*" 
tiroly  unfettered,  imtrammelled,  uneinbarraeaed.^     When 
the  venerable  originator  of  the  mission  was  asked, — mid 
often  and  earnestly  was  he  asked, — for  some  injuootioDS  or 
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^^       ^'tioQB  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued, — some  hint 
^'Qiieral  idea,  not  of  what  must  be,  but  of  what  he  would 


^•^  to  see  realized,  if  circumstances  admitted  of  it, — his 
^^  ^rtable  reply  in  effect  was,  "  that  tlie  field  was  so  new  in 
^^    >ts  features  and  circumstances,  that  instead  of  giving 
^^^8  for  the  guidance  of  others,  he  should,  in  a  great  mea- 


,* ^  '%  be  himself  guided  by  the  representations  sent  from 
^r^  field  of  labour.*"     Accordingly,  the  Missionary  took  his 
^parture,  without  any  information  or  instructions  whatso- 


beyond  what  was  to  be  found  in  the  original  brief 

^^lution  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  pastoral  ad- 

^t^Mfl  of  the  Convener  of  its  Committee  to  the  people  of 

Seotland.     Even  the  reasons  which  led  Dr  Inglis  himself 

to  give  such  prominence  to  the  educational  part  of  the 

scheme  were  not  so  fully  known  to  him  as  they  are  now, — 

since  the  sermon  of  June  1818,  in  which  these  reasons  are 

moat  explicitly  announced,  was  only  put  into  his  hands  for 

thejini  time,  a  few  months  ago. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Missionary's  embarkation,  pros- 
perity hod  so  accompanied  his  every  movement,  like  tlie 
perpetual  sunshine  of  a  cloudless  sky,  that  in  his  wrestlings 
by  day,  and  his  meditations  by  niglit,  the  utterance  of  the 
inspired  oracle  kept  pealing  in  his  cars, — ^^  If  ye  endure 
chastening,  Qoi  dealeth  with  you  as  with  sons ;  for  what 
son  is  ho  whom  the  father  chasteneth  not !     But  if  ye  be 
without  chastisement,  whereof  all  are  partakers,  then  are 
ye  bastards,  and  not  sons.*"     How  can  fading  memory  recall 
the  searching  inquiries  to  which  this  impressive  considera- 
tion led  him,  when  about  to  bid  farewell  to  his  native  shores  I 
Had  he  discharged  aright  all  the  more  obvious  duties  and 
claims  of  kindred,  friends,  and  country  i     Had  he  duly  exa- 
mined the  evidence,  the  tenor,  and  reality  of  his  call  i    Had 
he  rightly  weighed  tlie  vastly  important  obligations  of  his 
new  office  i     Had  ho  fully  considered  tlie  danger  of  rushing 
unwarrantably  to  uphold  the  nrk  of  the  testimony !     Had 
he  carefully  sun'cyed  the  difficulties,  and  sufficiently  countr 
edthe  cost?    Were  his  prevailing  motives  pure  I — tlie  glory 
of  God  the  chief  object;   the  lovo  of  riirist  thr  actuating 


I 
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principle;  the  regeneration  of  perishing  BinncTstheliii 
of  his  8oul ;  and  their  iinal  redemption  his  richest  rM 
pense  of  reward  i  Was  he,  with  his  irhok  heart,  pwpi 
to  give  up  every  idol,  relinquish  every  darling  pursuit^ i 
for  the  sake  of  Olirist,  joyously  submit  to  be  accounted" 
offseouring  of  all  things?*"  Was  he  really  so  fortife 
faith  an<l  prayer,  that,  amid  scorn,  and  reproach,  and  p 
and  living  deaths,  he  could  cheerfully  serve  an  appra 
ship  to  martyrdom  ? 

liut  no  sooner  had  he  embarked,  than  that  gracioiu 

who  has  ^'  the  times  and  the  seasons  ^  engraven  in  tb 

of  Providence,  caused  the  day  of  visitation  and  of  ti 

arise.    Seldom  has  there  been  a  voyage,  from  first  tob 

fraught  with  disaster  and  discipline; — within,  the  "ft 

home  ^  of  the  deep,  a  fiery  furnace  from  the  combusi 

evil  tongues  and  wicked  hearts  ; — without,  unusual ' 

tudes  of  tempest  and  of  danger.     These,  however,  wc 

the  beginnings  of  trouble — the  first  waviiigs  of  the 

chastisement  to  prepare  for  the  crushing  stroke.     On 

day  niglit,  the  13th  February,  the  vessel  violently  str 

the  rocks  of  an  uninhabited  barren  island,  about  thirt; 

noiili  of  Capo  Town.     With  the  utmost  difficulty  tli 

senirors  and  crew  esccipod  with  their  lives.     The  nobk 

soon  wont  to  piecos,  an<l  almost  every  tiling  on  board 

o(l.     Tlio  loss(»s  of  the   Missionarv  were  such  as  coi 

<'asily  l)(»  rocovoHMl.     Jiesiiles  the  loss  of  personal  \m 

from  a  collection  of  books,  in  every  department  of  knov 

amounting  to  upwards  of  eiirht  hundred  distinct  work 

a  few  odd  volumes  were  picked  up  on  the  beadi, — n 

them  so  shattered,  or  reduced  to  a  state  of  pulp,  as  t< 

little  or  no  value.     ]3ut  what  was  felt  most,  as  being  1 

irrei)arable,  was  the  iufin  loss  of  all  his  journals,  note 

morandums,  essavs,  \:c.,  *S:c..  the  fruits,  such  as  thov 

of  the  reflection  and  researcli  of  manv  years,  when  I 

s(»8sed   special  oj)portunities  whicli   he  could  never 

again  to  realize.     '*  Hut  they  are  gone,"  was  his  own  v 

declaration  at  the  time.   *' tJK'y  are  gon<^ ;  and   blesi 

(rod  1  can   say   "gone'   without   a   munnur.     So  per 
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b]y  things  ; .  the  treasure  that  is  laid  up  in  heaven  alone 
lassailable.     God  has  been  to  me  a  God  full  of  mercy ; 

not  the  least  of  His  mercies  do  I  iind  in  the  cheerful 
gnation  with  which  he  now  enables  me  to  feel,  and  to 
»  ^  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away,  blessed 
khe  name  of  the  Lord.**  *' 

Hie  wdy  article  which  was  recovered  in  a  wholly  unda- 
yed  state^  was  a  quarto  copy  of  Bagster*s  Comprehensive 
i)le  and  Psalm-book ;  which,  as  the  parting  memorial  of 
ew  dear  friends,  had  been  carefully  wrapped  up  in  leather, 
1  thus  escaped  uninjured  by  the  waters  of  the  briny  deep. 
I !  the  lesson  and  the  schooling  of  a  mysterious  Provi- 
ice  seemed  now  complete ;  and  its  designs  and  intentions 
fectly  developed.  He  who  had  thought  that  he  had 
ifted  "  his  heart  "  as  wheat,*"  and  could  find  no  engrossing 
1  lurking  there,  now  discovered  that  he  had  been  to  a 
free  never  previously  imagined,  a  wholesale  idolater  of  books 
I  written  papers !  It  seemed  as  if  the  heavens  had  sud- 
dy  opened,  and  a  voice  from  the  Holy  One  had  sounded 
h  resistless  emphasis  in  his  ears,  saying,  "  Fool  that  you 
y  to  have  centred  so  unduly  your  cares,  and  anxieties, 
I  affections,  on  books  and  papers !  So  intense  and  de- 
ed was  the  homage  of  your  heart  towards  these,  in  the 
8  of  the  heart-searching  God,  that,  as  there  seemed  no 
er  method  of  weaning  you  from  them,  your  heavenly 
bher,  to  save  you  from  the  doom  of  an  idolater,  has  in 
rcy  to  your  soul  removed  the  idols — sinking  them  all  to 

bottom  of  the  deep,  or  scattering  them  in  useless  frag- 
nts  on  this  desolate  shore ;  all,  all  save  one,  and  that 
the  ever-blessed  Book  of  Life.  Here  is  the  Bible  for  you, 
rrasp  it  as  the  richest  treasure  of  infinite  wisdom  and  in- 
to love — ^a  treasure  which,  in  the  balance  of  heaven,  would 
.weigh  all  the  books  and  papers  in  the  universe.  Go,  and 
yerfully  consult  that  unerring  chart, — that  infallible  di- 
tory, — ^humbly  trust  to  it,  and  to  your  God  ;  and  never, 
'er  will  you  have  reason  to  regret  that  you  have  been  vio- 
tly  severed  from  your  idols,  as  thereby  you  become  more 
nly  linked  by  the  golden  chain  of  grace  to  the  throne  of  the 
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Eternal."  Aesuredly,  linil  Jehovah  liiniiwlf,  in  tern 
hb  thtra*!,  addressed  the  poor  trcinblinj;  oonvict«d  idol 
accents  of  thuoder,  wheo  standing  ap&rt  on  t^t 
Afrtcnn  strand,  thegraciouii  designs  of  Providence <c 
hnvn  been  more  distinctly  iat«rpret«d,  nor  the  preaiou 
more  ineFTuccably  engraven  on  the  inner  tablet  of  the 
The  conclusion  of  a.  letter,  addresseil  at  the  tiim 
Convener  uf  the  Assembly's  Committee,  is  found,  o 
enoe  to  the  original  dooument,  to  be  aa  followe:- 
UDexpecledly  hae  perished  part  of  the  first  fruiti 
Church  of  Scotland  in  the  great  cause  of  Christiai 
thropy :  but  the  cause  of  Christ  has  not  perishc 
former,  like  the  leaves  of  auttiniD,  may  be  tossed  i 
arery  tempest ;  the  Intter,  more  stable  than  natt 
reviving  with  the  bloom  of  youth,  will  flourish  whe 
herself  is  no  more.  The  cause  of  Christ  is  a 
thing,  and  shrinks  from  the  touch  of  earth.  Oftej 
high  origin  been  gloriously  vindicated.  Oft^n  haj 
a  mockery  on  the  miglitiest  efforts  of  human  power 
has  it  gathered  strenjrth  amid  weakness  ;  become  i 
losses ;  rejoiced  amid  dangers ;  and  triumphed  amid 
and  tortures  of  hell-enkindled  men.  And  shall  tho  f 
Scotland  dishonour  such  a  cause,  by  exhibiting  sym 
coldness  or  despondency,  in  consequence  of  the  rece 
trophe  t  God  forbid  !  Let  her  rather  arouse  hei 
new  energy :  let  her  shako  off  every  earthly  alliance 
cause  of  Christ,  as  a  retarding,  polluting  alliance : 
confide  leas  in  her  own  resources,  and  more  in  th< 
Him  who  saith,  "  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  bu 
Spirit : ""  from  her  faithful  appeals,  let  the  flame  of 
ness  circulate  through  every  parish,  and  prayen 
Lord  of  the  harvest  from  every  dwelling ; — and  t 
we  expect  her  fountains  to  overflow,  for  the  wate 
fertilizing  of  many  a  dry  and-  parched  heathen  land- 
own  part,  recent  events  have  made  me  feel  more 
than  ever  the  vanity  of  earthly  things,  the  hoUoi 
earthly  hopes.  They  have  taught  me  the  necessity 
"  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season,"  of  "  spent 
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^  in  the  cause  of  Christ.  My  prayer  is,  though 
3  distance,  to  breathe  the  spirit  and  emulate  the 
those  devoted  men  who  have  gone  before  me ; 
them,  I  am  destined  to  perish  in  a  foreign  land, 
is,  to  be  enabled  cheerfully  to  perish  with  the 
h  on  my  lips — '  O  death,  where  is  thy  sting !  O 
e  is  thy  victory !'  Pardon  my  warmth — at  such 
>ldncss  were  spiritual  treason."" 
et  sail  in  another  ship  from  the  Gape,  on  the  7th 
^mendous  gale  was  encountered  off  the  Mauritius, 
e  vessel  wellnigh  foundered ;  and  at  the  mouth  of 
she  was  overtaken  by  a  hurricane,  and  violently 
re,  so  that  all  the  horrors  of  a  aecoyid  shipwreck 
enced.  On  Wednesday  evening,  27th  May,  after 
)ight  months'^  voyage  of  continuous  and  varied 
Missionary  with  his  partner  reached  Calcutta, 
than  alive,  through  exhaustion  and  fatigue.  It 
f  "  the  Prince  of  the  power  of  the  air'^  had  mar- 
lis  elements  to  oppose  and  prevent  their  arrival, 
ed  (if  it  be  lawful  to  compare  small  things  with 
for  the  gracious  purposes  of  trial  and  discipline, 
nount  of  license  had  been  granted  to  him  as  in 
old,  when,  in  reference  to  one  of  those  worthies 
le  world  was  not  worthy,  "  The  Lord  said  unto 
>ld,  all  that  he  hath  is  in  thy  power ;  only  upon 
not  forth  thine  hand.*"  But  foiled  he  was,  through 
prace,  in  any  attempt  to  extort  a  rebellious  mur- 
inst  the  dispensations  of  Providence.  The  very 
IS  the  effect  uniformly  produced — even  that  of 
1  and  invigorating  the  energy  of  faith  and  con- 
he  Rock  of  Ages.  In  the  first  letter,  dated  the 
ber  landing  in  Calcutta,  is  found  this  passage : — 
3  we  at  length  reached  our  destination,  after  a 
nee  protracted  and  disastrous.  But  if,  in  respect 
^s  of  earth,  it  pained  and  impoverished,  the  ex- 
my  dear  partner  and  myself  leads  us  solemnly  to 
t,  in  respect  to  spiritual  things,  it  greatly  revived 
d  us.     For  the  loss  of  earthly  comfort  and  pos- 
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session  is  a  rich  gain  indeed,  when  accompanied  by  ikBi 
crease  of  that  treasure  which  nothing  can  diminish  ax  8 
Through  God's  blessing  we  were  enabled  to  view  the 
as  the  apparently  severe,  but  unspeakably  kind  disciptoi 
a  Father,  *  who  afflicteth  not  willingly,  nor  grieyelh 
children  of  men/     How  base  were  it  then  to  fret;  hflfi 
norant  to  complain ;  how  cowardly  to  despond !   For 
is  faith  without  a  victory?     Where  is  victory  withortli 
struggle !     And  can  there  be  a  struggle  without  endi 
trials,  and  encountering  difficulties  ?     To  the  feeble 
dastardly  soldier  of  the  Gross  be  all  the  ease  of  indc 
lagging  in  the  rear ;  and  all  the  security  that  can  result  i 
being  the  last  to  engage,  and  the  foremost  to  escape 
approaching  danger  !     To  us,  we  would  pray,  be  the 
and  the  hardship,  and  the  danger,  and  the  crown  of  ^ 
for  our  reward,^-or  death,  when  maintaining  our 
cause,  for  an  eternal  glory  !^ 


On  reaching  the  scene  of  future  labour,  after  such  at^f* 
age,  the  sympathies  of  the  Missionary  Brethren  and « 
private  Christians  of  all  denominations  were  powerfully  caW 

forth.     To  none  were  we  more  indebted  for  acts  of  kindne® 

than  to  the  late  Bishop  Corrie,  then  Archdeacon  of  Calcutta; 

and  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Bryce,  then  senior  minister  of  the  Scotch 

Church.     The  conduct  of  the  latter,  in  particular,  was  such 

as  to  challenge  a  grateful  and  lasting  remembrance.    Though 

the  event  proved  that  the  rndiniental  scheme  adopted  by  tho 

General  Assembly  was  in  many  essential  particulars  totally 

different  from  the  one  proposed  in  the  Calcutta  memorial 

of  1H2*], — and  that  tho  first  Missionary  was  to  be  placed 

under  the  ecclesiastical  control  and  authority  of  no  man 

or  body  of  men,  except  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Church 

itself,  through  its  own  Home  Committee — being  left  as  free 

and  unembarrassed  in  all  his  movements  as  if  he  were  the 

only  Presbyterian  in  British  India  ; — it  is  but  justice  to  the 

senior  minister  of  St  Andrew's  to  say,  that  he  never  indi* 

eated  either  disai>pointment  or  cold  indifference.     On  the 
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,he  from  the  first  discharged  towards  the  Missionary 
than  the  ordinary  offices  and  courtesies  of  Christian 
ip  and  brotherly  regard.  With  neither  the  inquiries 
^^•^tuted,  nor  the  plans  projected,  did  he  ever  interfere ; — 
not  00  much  as  to  obtrude  his  own  spontaneous  sugges- 
la.  But  whenever  consulted  about  any  local  or  other 
■^^Bonlty,  never  did  he  decline,  frankly  and  promptly,  lend- 
counsel  or  assistance  in  any  way  in  which  either 
be  made  to  advance  the  great  cause.  No  sooner  was 
^^o  misflion  organized,  than  he  became  its  warmest  and  most 
liiitereflted  advocate ;  and  ever  since,  both  in  India  and 
Xritain,  has  he  laboured  to  promote  its  general  interests 
a  seal  that  has  never  wearied — with  an  energy  that  has 
relaxed. 

Immediately  on  our  arrival,  the  first  impulse  was  to  set  on 
^Hii  as  exact  an  inquiry  as  possible  into  the  existing  state 
^  things,  with  a  view  to  determine  the  practical  question, 
j^iUw  and  kow  we  were  to  commence  operations  ?     From 
^'l^tnting  an   immediate  inquiry,   many  dissuasives  were 
^    VowerfuUy  urged  on  the  part  of  friends.     But  these  were  not 
I    ^Dowed  to  prevail.     Even  if,  agreeably  to  the  usual  practice, 
!'■     ^  could  have  sat  down,  as  they  strongly  advised,  to  the 
^tdutiffe  study  of  the  native  languages,  there  could  be  no 
internal  peace.     The   mind  would   ever  be  roaming  into 
the  future, — ruminating  on  the  thousand  possibilities  that 
mighi  be  undeveloped  in  its  womb, — weighing  their  probable 
rdative  importance,  and  calculating  their  probable  actual 
manifeBtation.     Besides,  no  useful  suggestions  founded  on 
observed  or  ascertained  facts,  could  bo  offered  to  the  Com- 
mittee at  home,  that  might  guide  their  deliberations,  or 
advantageously  modify  their  decisions.     For  these  and  other 
reaflOiui,the  resolution  was  at  once  taken  to  commence  inquiry 
without  delay ;  and  not  to  desist,  if  God  in  mercy  bestowed 
health  and  strength,  till  something  definite,  if  not  satisfac- 
tory, might  be  obtained  ; — and  the  result  could  not  certainly 
be  said  to  belie  the  propriety  of  the  resolution. 

The  difficulties  that  interposed  were  neither  few  nor  such 

as  can  readily  be  conceived  at  home.     To  know  accurately, 

K  k 
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it  WM  nt.>ci.-«Mry  to  iti<|uir«  perBonallir,  asd  inspuctpc 
allv.  To  pcrsoD&l  tiupcction  the  Bca«on  w&e  most  untiKi 
In  tboway  of  ]>crM>aal  inquiry,  the  chief  obstacle,  alUg 
a|>&rt  from  the  physical  obBtructiona,  lay  in  therery*! 
local  information  posaeaeed  by  most  of  those  to  wbomW 
could  be  found.  To  an  inqulBitive  str&nger.  this  ig 
of  localities  and  statistical  detail,  whether  referable  U 1^ 
physical  or  moral  condition  of  the  conntiy  and  il£  U 
tonta.  coDBtitutee  a  striking  feature  of  Anglo-Indian  M 
Thv  cause  is  obvious.  There  are  no  ^enttem^n  at  k 
tJiat  society  ;  and  comparatively  few  who  have  spare  9 
or  inclination  for  observing,  and  tnqairing,  and  r 
beta.  All  Boem  intensely  and  laboriously  occapiedji 
their  various  callings.  That  country,  even  in  a  ' 
•enne,  is  never  felt  by  any  to  be  thetr  home,  or  the  piM 
their  rest ; — their  whole  ambition  being  to  create,  as  ef 
a»  possible,  the  means  of  returning  for  the  enjoyment  otn 
and  comfort,  and  recruited  health,  in  the  landa  of  ti««l 
nativity.  One  routine,  accordingly,  is  observed  day  aft*  1 
day,  with  almost  unvaried  monotony.  All  must  have ' 
«xeTcis« ;  which  in  that  country  commonly  imports  nothii^  I 
moro  than  that  thoy  are  to  sit  or  recline  for  an  hour  or  tto  1 
in  some  specios  of  vehicle  drawn  in  the  open  air.  Tho  time  1 
even  for  this  peculiarly  tropical  exercise  is  very  limited. 
From  a  city  like  Calcutta,  it  ia  scarcely  pOBsibte  within  the 
very  limited  period  of  morning  and  evening  twilight,  to 
roach  the  champaigne  country.  Consequently,  "the  Course," 
or  largest  s])ace  open  towards  the  river,  is,  morning  and 
evening,  the  place  of  constant  resort  to  all  who  wish  to 
inhale  a  few  breatfaa  of  the  freest  and  least  tainted  air.  For 
any  eonaiderable  number,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  to  be- 
oome  in  the  least  degree  acquainted  with  the  physie^  eapi^ 
bilities  of  the  country,  or  the  moral  oondition  of  its  inliab^ 
tanta,  is  plainly  impossible.  0/the  native  city  andpopulatiM  tf 
Calcutta  ittelf,  and  it»  immediate  neiffiiourluiod,  /afitJs  «■  gtif 
rally  known  by  the  great  majority  of  ihs  BrUi»h  retidtmtt  .'■— 
And  yet  some  of  these — themselves  almott  ignorant->^>resuiii- 
ing  OD  the  simple  fact  of  their  Oriental  residence,  and  on' the 
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ility  of  their  €iU6g0ther  ignorant  hearers,  have  at  times 
ired,  after  their  return,  to  call  in  question  or  flatly  to 
radict  the  veracious  statements  of  those  who  have  given 
and  weeks,  and  months  and  years  to  the  task  of  per- 
l  investigation. 

ill,  from  the  nature  and  amount  of  those  difficulties 
h  impede  the  progress  of  inquiry  in  that  hostile  dime, 

perhaps  not  possible  for  any  individual  enterprise  to 
ly  the  necessary  information.  The  resources  of  Gk)venh 
'i  aJone  seem  commensurate  to  the  undertaking.  And  a 
«p-mind, — ^possessed  of  all  the  advantages  of  penetration 
experience,  the  philosophy  of  facts  and  the  philosophy 
rinciple,  and  the  varied  facilities  which  a  vigorous 
inistration  could  afford,  with  hundreds  of  subordinate 
irers  scattered  throughout  the  provinces, — would  pro- 
)r  find  the  task  of  directing  the  different  agencies,  dis- 
inating,  digesting,  and  arranging  the  mass  of  collected 
(rials,  no  sinecure  employment.  It  is  much  to  be  desired 
the  real  glory  of  the  achievement  should  stimulate  some 
[y-gifted  and  qualified  individual  to  the  attempt : — and 
bility,  when  accomplished,  would  more  than  compensate 
ilightened  Grovemment.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  the 
that  no  first-rate  statist  has  yet  arisen  in  the  Eastern 
Id — ^that  of  Calcutta  itself,  the  metropolis  of  British 
^  and  its  circumjacent  territory,  there  is  no  proper 
itioal  account ;  far  less, — with  one  or  two  circumscribed 
most  local  exceptions,— K)f  the  various  dependent  pro- 
«.  Now  this  contractedness  of  individual  observation, 
»ined  with  differences  of  sentiment,  not  only  disappoints 
embarrasses  the  new  inquirer  by  the  strangely  contra- 
ry statements  he  receives,  relative  to  the  past  progress 
present  state  of  things — relative  to  what  Christian 
irolence  has  done,  is  doing,  or  should  do,  together  with 
lost  approved  means  of  attempting  the  accomplishment 
If  one  be  content  to  glide  along  the  surface,  he  may 
in  ignorant  of  the  jarring  elements  that  move  in  con- 

ourrents,  or  only  slumber  in  readiness  for  collision, 
meath.    But  let  him  wish  to  dive  to  the  bottom  of  the 
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trouliled  oceao,  and  be  may  be  truly  thankful  ifteiiS^ 
privileged  to  reach  it  at  all— or,  baling  succeeded  «M 
arduous  attempt,  ever  privileged  to  retrace  his  pathvijS 
the  upper  atmosphere  of  undisturbnd  calm. 

Since,  however,  it  was  rosolved  to  make  the  attenipl.ll 
aoquaintance  of  all  from  whom  any  ueeful  information « 
be  gleaned,  waa  sedulously  cultivated.     With  this  »i«H 
quent  interviewB  wore  obtained  with  many  of  the  ] 
offico-bearera  of  literary,  benevolent,  and  religious  ec 
Various  notices  were  also  received  from  some  of  tho  a 
ourable  East  India  Company's  civil  and  military  «m 
who  had  not  only  been  long  in  India,  but,  in  the  C( 
public  duty,  hod   been  stationed  successively  tliroop 
many  of  its  widely  scattered  provinces.     At  the  s; 
the  habit  was  acquired,  of  constantly  accompanying  ■ 
or  other  of  our   esteemed  fellow-labourers — Epiacopal 
Independent,  Baptist,  orWosleyan — to  their  respective  A 
tions;  when  preaching  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  by  the  ^r  I 
side ;  or  in  a  Bangalau  ohapel  in  eomo  leading  thoroo^  1 
faro ;  or  very  early  in  the  morning  and  late  at  even,  witiont  ] 
any  shelter  at  all,  in  the  n«ighhourhood  of  a  bazaar  or  mv-  1 
ket-place ;  or  when  distributing  tracts  and  Bibles ;  or,  UA  1 
of  all,  when  inspecting  and  catechising  the  children  in  the   I 
elementary  Bengali  schools.      In  these   and    other  ways, 
besides  witnessing  all  the  existing  missionary  operations,  ve 
had  ample  opportunities  of  speedily  seeing   much,  hearioj 
mueli,  antl  learning  much  of  the  opinions,  habits  and  pra^^ 
tiecs  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  natives ;  partly  from  perBonJ 
observation,  and  partly  from  the  frank  and  full  communi- 
cations of  onr  more  experienced  brethren.     From  the  very 
first,  too,  it  was  our  studied  endeavour  to  court  the  society 
of  those  natives  belonging  to  the  more  wealthy,  influential, 
and  learned  classes,  who  had  already  received  a  liberal  edu- 
cation.    Nor  was  the  endeavour  made  in  vain.     Indeed,  the 
favour,  good  opinion,  and  friendly  feelings  of  many  were  boob 
turned  towards  ue  in  a  way  so  very  unexpectod  and  unusua'' 
that  we  could  find  no  adequate  solution  of  the  fact,  save  W 
the  vivid  recognition  of  a  special  superintending  Providence* 
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til  a  few,  an  intercourse  was  commenced  almost  im- 
liately  on  our  arrival ;  which  continued,  not  only  with 
liated,  but  with  increasing  interest,  till  the  day  of  our 
curture  from  India.  Partly  through  the  medium  of 
^lish,  and  partly  through  the  medium  of  Bengali  when 
Bequently  acquired;  sometimes  in  our  own  dwelling, 
I  sometimes  in  the  open  verandah  or  on  the  flat  roof 
k  native  residence,  with  the  brilliant  expanse  of  heaven 
our  canopy ; — we  have  held  oft-repeated  and  long-conti- 
xl  converse  with  Merchants,  and  Zemindars,  and  Bajahs, 
1  Brahmans.  And  in  this  way,  not  only  did  we  succeed, 
a  very  early  period  of  our  sojourn  amongst  them,  in 
taining  a  tolerable  insight  into  their  habitudes,  mental 
d  moral, — as  well  as  their  opinions  on  almost  all  subjects, 
nal  and  traditional,  literary  and  religious, — ^but  also,  from 
le  to  time,  in  communicating  to  many  the  very  substance 
the  Gospel  message,  in  the  only  way  in  which  that  can 
present  be  usually  attempted  in  the  case  of  the  higher 
Bses, — ^namely,  in  the  way  of  friendly  conversation  and 
oussion. 

rhe  materials  furnished  by  these  multitudinous  visitings, 
oiries,  and  observations,  might  occupy  a  volume ;  abound- 
,  undoubtedly,  with  much  of  the  dry,  the  minutely  cir- 
dstantial,  and  the  common-place — uninteresting  to  the 
leral  reader,  and  unfit  to  meet  the  public  eye ; — but 
^e,  at  the  same  time,  in  weighty  experimental  lessons,  to 
de  the  practical  jnigmont^  in  the  formation  and  future 
secution  of  those  plans  which  aim  at  the  permanent 
slioration  of  native  society. 


)ur  present  object  is  chiefly  with  the  bearing  of  these 
airies  on  the  solution  of  the  two  questions  relative  to 
eite  of  the  proposed  Inetitution^  and  the  specific  mode  of 
cedure. 

ks  to  the^r^^  of  these,  it  may  be  proper  to  advert  to  the 
M  of  the  Homo  Gommittee'^s  decision.  In  the  Report  for 
;9,  it  is  expressly  stated,  that  *^  the  site  of  the  proposed 


iDTenigafion.  aucn  inquiry  ana  invea 
ingly,  attempted  to  be  pursued.  And 
ma  Bucoeasivel;  directed  to  diflercnt 
mtts,  and  tlie  requisite  information  o1 
^n,  groundod  on  evidende  the  moat  a 
nopiaee  entirfly  eoincid^Ht  tn'M  ti^  idtt 
$Mthly''t  Bfport  at  that  tim)  existed.  I 
was  found  to  bo  too  eoattered  for  oo 
not  </«  de»cripti9n  to  admit  o/tmn^  rw 
ftWjUW  «fkigh«r  hrant^s  o/atudy,  witi 
paralory  Uthour  a/gear* ;  or  no  premii 
olass-rooma  could  be  had,  without  buU< 
expense,  and  aflcr  all  incurring  the 
experiment ;  or,  lastly,  all  the  nwtt  «j 
found  to  be  at  least  partially  preoooi 
ariea  of  other  denominations.  The  on 
to  any  of  these  objections,  and  in 
promiaing,  was  disoovwed  to  be  ths 
Samtipore,  in  the  north  of  Bengal.  Bi 
uid  most  weighty  reasons — when  it  w 
was  about  a  hundred  miles  distant  fi 
tance,  which  in  that  climate  renderei 
intercourse  and  ready  communication, 
inaccessible  to  the  British  residents 
John  O^Groat's  House  is  to  the  inhal 
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CUcutta  itself  supplied  by  far  the  most  promising  field 
ilia  cmfyre  of  future  operations.  Every  part  of  India 
mts  to  the  missionary  ifwtiai  difficulties  of  a  most  foi^ 
ible  nature.  When,  therefore,  preference  is  given  to 
in  comparison  with  another,  the  preference  must  be 
ded  not  on  exelwive  but  relative  advantages.  Thus,  to 
ty  like  Calcutta,  numbers  are  very  naturally  attracted 
^  all  parts  of  Eastern  India^  in  consequence  of  the  mul- 
oity  of  employments  arising  from  its  being  the  seat  of 
reme  Government,  and  the  grand  emporium  of  Oriental 
merce.  Hence  the  origin  of  such  evils  as  these,  viz., 
I  the  incessant  fluctuations  of  a  migratory  population 
t,  in  many  instances,  prove  vastly  injurious  to  regularity 
btendance  and  persevering  continuance  of  study ; — ^that, 
ddition  to  the  practices  and  effects  of  a  debasing  mytho- 
sal  idolatry,  we  must  have  to  contend  with  the  number- 
vicious  habits  superinduced  by  the  Mammon-idolizing 
it  of  a  money-making  and  fortune-seeking  people; — 
that  from  the  facilities  of  intercourse,  and  the  free  and 
ly  circulation  of  sentiment,  the  spread  of  noxious  prin- 
«  is  accelerated,  and  the  power  of  combined  resistance 
rged  and  consolidated.  But  over  against  these  and 
r  analogous  evils,  we  had  to  set  the  important  consider- 
I,  that  Calcutta,  as  the  great  seat  of  Government  and 
ig  of  mercantile  speculation,  is  the  centre  of  the  most 
srful  and  pervasive  influences ; — that  the  frequent  epis- 
7  correspondence  and  personal  intercommunion  main- 
»d  between  those  who  are  even  partially  taught  during 
nporary  residence  in  the  metropolis,  and  those  narrow- 
led  and  prejudiced  friends  who  remain  behind  in  their 
incial  settlements,  may  gradually  predispose  the  latter 
nbsequent  and  more  direct  efforts  to  enlighten  them ; 
BO  ultimately  accelerate  the  progress  of  all  truth,  human 
divine ; — ^that,  if  the  facilities  of  propagating  error  be 
aented,  the  facilities  of  disseminating  truth  are  corre- 
dingly  enlarged,  by  means  of  the  press,  the  ready  distri- 
>n  of  defences  and  expositions  of  true  religion,  and  the 
experienced  in  convening  assemblies  for  public  discussion 
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or  pobti«  addreu; — and,  ftnalir,  that  if  the  mindaotn 
populfttron  l-e,  in  one  setisf,  )e«8  UDaophieticated  tbu  t 
nf  a  rural  popalation.  they  are,  at  the  same  Ubb, 
abackled  by  the  moulds  of  pivacriptiTe  usage,  and  iktU 
t4  inT«t«nite  prejudice. 

Without  att«mptiag  to  balance  advantafos  and  i 
I  at  all,  it  niigbt  appear  to  many  tliat  Uie 
e  of  apottolic  example  being  decidedl?  Id  I 
of  making  cities  the  great  eeotres  of  evangelic  opei 
ought  to  proT*  altogether  decisive  of  the  queatioD  o 
fereorv.  But,  apart  from  thia  moat  mighty  and  i 
tbo  Marching  inquiries  into  which  vi 
I  to  furnish  certain  tnfurencos  from  tiodi 
aad  indtsptitable  facts,  which  could  leave  no  real 
doubt  in  determining  in  favour  of  a  city  like  Calcutta 
atate  of  things  in  Bengal  was  discovered  to  be  far  to< 
mrd  to  admit  of  yonog  men  being  sent  from  a  disU 
strangierv  and  foreigners,  for  the  express  purpose  of  e 
a  lib^Tal  educalion.  In  many,  perhaps  even  in  most ; 
it.  thi^iv  had  not  then  been  excited  that  prevailing  d 
roceire  a  kiok«r  instruction,  which  would  insure  a  si 
supply  of  pupils.  And  in  the  intorior  or  provincia 
and  districts  generally,  such  ignorance  and  distrust 
to  the  intentions  and  deaigns  of  European  philanti 
seemed  to  pervade  the  great  mass,  that  much  preli 
time  and  attention  would  be  required  to  soften  pi 
and  conciliate  confidence.  Even  in  the  Mahammad 
lege  of  Calcutta,  and  the  Sanskrit  College  of  Benares, 
founded  and  aupported  by  Government,  "  European  i 
CmrfffMCv  Kwa,"  according  to  the  official  report,  "/w 
yMTt  «frMiiH>H«/y  aitd  euccess/uiiy  retitted^ 

Hence,  to  insure  the  immediate  snoceaB  of  any  » 
tostitution  of  a  superior  kind,  three  things  require 
€«pecially  attended  to  :  Firtt,  it  must  be  planted  in  th 
of  a  dense  population.  Secondly,  among  that  populati< 
must  either  be  a  prevalent  desire  to  benefit  by  the 
tages  which  it  offered,  or  numbers  of  that  class  of 
who  could  admit  most  readily  of  being  stimulated 
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.  of  its  proposed  advantages.  Thirdly ^  a  considerable 
on  must  have  their  minds  so  divested  of  hostile  pre- 
ens, as  readily  to  introst  the  young  to  the  operation 
lucational  system  under  exclusive  European  super- 
ice.  To  the  absence  of  one  or  all  of  these  essential 
sites  of  early  success^  may  be  attributed  mvkch  of  the 
y  failure  of  one  or  two  collegiate  seminaries  pre- 
instituted  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  Now,  of  all 
lot  in  Bengal  alone,  but  in  India,  Calcutta  was  un- 
ly  that  which  could  present  the  most  tenable  plea 
existence  of  all  these  indispensable  prerequisites,  or 
ting  causes  of  probable  early  success.  There,  the 
ion  was  overwhelming  in  number ;  and  though  thou- 
ere  migratory,  tens  of  thousands  were  stationary ; — 
I  itself  containing  upwards  of  half  a  million,  and  its 
so  densely  peopled,  that  within  a  circle  of  twenty 
le  number  was  estimated  to  exceed  two  millions — a 
equal  to  what  is  contained  in  all  Scotland. — Of  this 
»miscuous  population,  a  considerable  proportion  mani- 
n  earnest  desire  for  instruction,  and  particularly  in- 
n  in  European  literature  and  science. — And,  lastly^ 
the  miscellaneous  labours  of  pious  and  devoted  Mis- 
s,  from  the  disturbing  force  exerted  by  one  part  of 
'emment  Scheme  of  Education,  from  the  gentle  and 
insensible  process  of  attrition  unceasingly  carried  on 
the  basis  of  the  entire  fabric  of  native  society  by  the 
led  streamlets  of  influence  which  flowed  from  the 
Bsence  and  contact  of  an  enlightened  European  com- 
; — from  these  and  other  concurrent  causes,  no  where 
idia  had  there  been  manifested  so  general  a  taxation 
3nt  inveterate  prejudices,  more  especially  among  the 
lasses ; — the  metropolis  being,  in  this  important  par- 
at  least  ten  years  a-head  of  any  other  city  or  district 
aid  be  named. 

all  these  reasons,  it  was  decided  in  our  own  mind, 
Icutta  itself,  and  not  any  place  in  the  interior,  ought 
to  be  fixed  on  as  the  permanent  site  of  the  pro- 
central  Institution ; — and  this  decision,  with  a  full 


a  station  in  the  interior  been  cfaoaen,  ai 
— dengned  on  grounds,  which  at  the  ti 
■atin&Mtory, — the  name  of  the  India  Mis 
in  all  hnmaii  probabilitj,  have  been  lUn 
nnknown.  The  little  general  interest 
and  before  1829,  would  have  beea  dwiiK 
■till  km ;  till  hj  thiB  time  it  might  ha 
nro  of  utter  eztinotion. 


The  next  point  to  be  detenntned  was,  t 
Thepriwtary  objeot  had  been  to  eetabl 
Institution  for  conununioating  a  higher  t 
■oientifio,  and  theologiofd, — -to  a  more 
ought,  in  diverae  waya,  bmefioially  infii 
all  around  them;  and  oome  of  whom, 
God  and  the  power  of  His  grace,  mig) 
in  the  capacity  of  teaohen'  and  preac 
inatmatora  of  their  countrymen,  "  not  * 
Ktienoea  of  the  civilised  world,  but  in  t 
longed  to  their  everlasting  weliare."  I 
order  to  be  qualified  to  enter  euoh  an  Im 
able  amount  of  prdiminary  instruction 
■able.     Before,  therefore,  propoimg  to  fa 

ItnilHinim  raintjLmintr    niiitjililf'    tuv-rnnmru 
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id  ai  home^  to  find,  after  eolleoting  every  poaaible 
>n  on  the  spot,  that,  even  in  OalcuUa^  the  state  of 

far  as  Ohrietian  u^htence  extended,  was  so  back- 
lot  at  aU  to  admit  of  the  immediate  establishment 
er  or  collegiate  Institution.  And  why !  For  the 
,  though  not  the  most  gratifying,  of  all  reasons ; — 
'  Twne  who  were  wiUing  were  fowad  qualified^  or  that 
vere  qualified  were  fownd  toiUvng  to  enter  it.  To  every 
ry  of  every  denomination,  and  every  European  super- 
f,  and  almost  every  successful  teacher  of  a  native 
le  question  was  put  repeatedly  and  in  every  variety 
^'  Whether  they  knew  of  any  young  men  who  were 
that  time  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
'ement  presented  by  such  an  Institution  as  the  one 
30sed !  ^ — ^and  the  reply,  uniformly  and  universally, 
le  effect,  '^  That  they  were  acquainted  with  none.^ 
as  this  unpropitious  state  of  things  to  be  accounted 
e  reason  was  obvious.  Up  to  that  time,  the  atten- 
be  Oalcutta  Missionaries,  so  far  as  concerned  edu- 
as  cJmost  exduiively  directed  to  elementary  Bengali 
where  the  highest  attainment  ever  reached  by  the 
anoed  class  was,  with  scarcely  any  exception,  con- 
t  moderate  proficiency  in  reading  and  writing  the 
iguage,  and  a  little  smattering  of  arithmetic.  From 
>ols,  no  adequate  supply,  or  rather  no  supply  at  all 
obtained  or  even  expected,  towards  the  replenishing 
etuating  of  a  higher  central  Institution.  Amongst 
I  of  pupils  were  found  eome  of  the  wiUing^  hut  none  iff 
tied.  Again,  those  trained  in  the  Hindu  Oollege 
r  seminaries  sanctioned,  controlled,  or  in  part  sup- 
y  Qovemment,  were  so  thoroughly  inoculated  with 
loation  without  religion  ^  system,  and  consequently 
ftted  with  antichristian  prejudices,  that  not  one  of 
med  disposed  to  cross  the  threshold  of  an  Institu- 
whose  outer  porch  must  be  inscribed  the  motto, 
o  enters  here  must  moralize  and  religionize,  as  well 
etrize.'"    Amongst  this  class,  therefore,  were  found 

the  quedifiedy  but  none  of  the  toillinff.     And  hence, 
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from  these  difTereDt  causes  combined,  the  fondly  cl 
schftnu  of  Parting  at  once  with  a.  higher  or  collrgiatofl 
tDtion  was,  thoujifh  with    inexpressible    regret,  i 
owing  to  the  calamitous  ftsceasity  of  circumst&Doea,  ^ 
abandoned. 


What  then  was  to  bo  donci     Done!    That  alone' 
could  bo  done  !     The  original  scheme  was,  it  is  true^ 
abandoned, — but  not/or  ever  abandoned.     It  was  onljj 
time, — seeing  that  a  temporary  abandonment  amounted) 
pkgtical  neetsilty.     Simidtaneou*  with  the  abandoDineil ' 
the  primary  design,  was  the  determination   to  adopt 
prosecute  another.     Since,  in  consequence  of  the  liinitel* 
the  antiohristian  system   of  instruction  hitherto  pu 
scarcely  one  individual  advanced  enough,  or  willing  > 
to  enter  a  superior  Institution,  could  be  found, — what ' 
remained  for  adoption  I — What  alternative  could  reii 
except  to  endeavour  to  institute  means  for  the  regular  pr 
ation  of  a  aaffieient  nimihfr  0/ young  mtn,  who  might  he  at  > 
qualified  and  wUling  to  enter  upon  a  higher  course  ?     To 
this  preparation  under  multiplying  disadvantages,  mart  ti>] 
the  work  of  time.     Delay  and  postponement  of  the  origin'' 
design,  not  an  abandonment,  must  be  the  inevitable  iW> 
Patience,  therefore,  became  a  virtue  of  necessity 
proper  allowance  of  time  must  be  granted  to  overtake  even 
the  labour  essential  to  the  insuring  of  the  preparatory  qW 
lifications.     In  other  words,  instead  of  organiaing  a  highw 
Institution,  it  was  now  resolved  to  open  one  or  more  tUra(*^ 
tary  schools. 

But  was  not  this  resolution,  may  some  a<sk,  at  variaDC* 
with  what  has  been  already  advanced  respecting  the  couf 
parative  inefficiency  of  elementary  schools  ?  By  no  meanS' 
It  is  one  thing  to  assert  that,  in  thejirtt  instance,  such  school' 
must  be  instituted  ;  and  quite  another  to  affirm,  or  at  Ivafi 
to  act,  as  if  these  were  tho  only  ones  that  ought  cm/"  to  ^ 
instituted.  From  the  first  tho  great  object — that  of  giving 
a  higher  education  to  a  select  number — was  never  for  * 
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lent  lost  sight  of;  and  for  its  ultimate  accomplishment, 
M  proposed  that  the  strength  of  our  resources  should  be 
nred.     Besides,  it  was  distinctly  foreseen  and  confidently 
oipated,  that  the  means  about  to  be  expended  at  the  outset 
lie  inferior  object,  might,  in  the  course  of  time,  be  greatly 
inished,  if  not,  in  some  cases,  altogether  withdrawn. 
!ere  some  zealous  persons,  not  easily  reconciled  to  the 
ring  of  dignity  supposed  to  be  implied  in  the  descent  from 
Qegiate  Institution  to  a  mere  elementary  school,  laboured 
ersuade  us  to  wait  and  set  measures  on  foot  to  secure  at 
)  the  erection  of  a  handsome  edifice  ;  which,  by  its  out- 
1  attractions  to  the  eye  of  a  people  so  enslaved  to  sense 
captivated  by  outward  appearances,  might  allure  some 
lie  qualified  recusants,  and  stimulate  others  to  qualify 
tiehes  for  entering  within  the  precincts.     Against  this 
resentation  it  was  urged,  that  from  the  nature  and  origin 
the  recusancy  of  the  qualified,  its  removal  by  any  such 
HUB  seemed  more  than  problematic.    As  to  the  other 
oh,  it  was  at  once  conceded,  that  great  and  extensive 
irovement  could  never  be  realized,  till  the  natives  had 
;on  to  take  a  share  of  the  burden  upon  themselves, — 
1  ceased  to  accept  of  all  knowledge  merely  as  a  free  gift, 
teod  of  paying  its  just  price, — ^had  ceased  to  regard  such 
[iropriation  of  wealth  as  so  much  squandered  and  lost, 
iead  of  considering  the  whole  as  a  fair  exchange  in 
kh  the  real  gain  lay  all  on  their  side.     But,  however 
le  all  this  might  be ; — still,  it  seemed  not  less  true,  in 
int  of  fact,  that  the  natives  in  general  had  not  yet  learnt 
appreciate  sufficiently  the  value  of  the  more  precious 
Dunodities  offered  for  acceptance  or  purchase  in  the  know- 
Ige-market; — and  not  less  natural,  therefore,  that  they 
onld  manifest  no  desire  to  submit  to  sacrifices  in  helping 
emselves  to  what  they  had  not  yet  learnt  to  value.     The 
and  object  then  must  be  to  confer,  where  it  never  existed 
where  it  had  been  extinguished,  the  capacity  for  estimat- 
f  the  value  of  true  knowledge ;  and  the  desire  to  obtain 
woidd  follow,  and  the  means  would  be  forthcoming  to  give 
^  desire  its  due  gratification.     Now,  how  such  capacity  and 
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deairt  could  be  commtiDicatecl  by  the  mere  exhibition  to 
outward  eye  of  a  material  fabric,  however  stately  ita  (TO- 
portions,  or  gorgeous  its  ombelliBhrnents,  w&a  what  ne  mU. 
not  well  understand.     No:  the  real  thing  wanted  wsft, I7 
lun  "  aggressive  movement "  in  the  first  inEtanoe,  to  obtU 
unobstructed  access  to  the  mind ;  and  by  freely  imputi 
without  money  and  without  price,  the  hitherto  udIemi 
and  therefore  unvalued  treasuro.  to  create  the  capan^ 
estimating,  and  the  desire  for  possessing  it,  at  any  «ieri£a'1 
In  other  words,  make  the  natives  once  fairly  tattt  and  t*  I 
how  very  good  and  pleasant  a  thing  it  is ;  and  then,  witlimit  \ 
the  show  and  parade  of  mer^  external  attractions,  there  vil^ 
be  a  demand  and  competition  for  it. 

But  apart  from  all  such  considerations,  the  missionary  fieli 
in  India  had  already  exhibited  the  experiment  of  crectiog' 
ooUegiate  buildings,  before  there  were  scarcely  any  pupil* 
qualilied  to  enter  them, — buildings  which, — though  mono- 
nients  of  the  benevolence  of  their  founders, — presented  ttw 
painful  spectacle  of  a  prodigious  machinery  fabricated  at» 
vast  expense,  with  scarcely  any  raw  materwh  on  which  to 
work.  Had  these  experiments,  then,  been  wholly  us^ea' 
By  no  means.  It  is  not  that  notkinff  was  done  by  them ;  tor 
a  certain  amount  of  good  was  achieved.  It  is  simply  th»t 
the  thing  done  was  not  at  all  proportioned  to  the  extenuw 
machinery.  Even  if  no  direct  fruit  had  accrued,  they  wonl^ 
not  have  been  in  vain.  To  subsequent  labourers  a  failul* 
is  often  as  fertile  in  practical  lessons, — though  in  a  very  d)( 
ferent  way, — as  success  itself.  Do  not  men  expend  as  muol 
on  the  beacon-blaze  that  simply  warns  ofT  from  danger,  st 
on  the  pharos  that  guides  into  the  peaceful  haven  t  Still,  D( 
one  would  seriously  contemplate  the  experiments  in  question 
without  having  his  prayers  quickened,  no  less  for  the  sea 
that  is  truly  wise,  than  for  the  wisdom  that  is  truly  aealons 

The  effect  of  surveying  these  experiments,  on  our  own  de 
termination,  was  at  the  time,  in  a  letter  to  the  Home  Com 
mittee,  thus  summed  up : — "  From  all  this  it  is  evident,  tha* 
if,  as  wise  men,  we  are  to  prefer  the  solid  to  the  showy,  Qu 
substantial  to  the  nominal,  the  humbly  useful  to  the  ma^^ 
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itly  nnproductive,  we  cannot  hesitate  in  relinquishing, 

ti§pr§ienty  the  idea  of  founding  a  Collegiate  Institution, 

hesitate  in  directing  all  our  educational  energies 

towards  establishing  and  extending  those  elementary  semi- 

ies  that  must  act  as  the  permanent  and  ever-teeming 

of  an  Institution  of  a  higher  order.     And  then,  like 

ik  oeean^-which,  by  a  beautiful  process  of  nature,  amply 

vepkniflheth  the  fountains  that  overflow  into  rivulets, — whose 

.!^  .  Wten  uniting  return  in  copious  streams,  and  re-stock  the 

^-  orig^bal  capacious  reservoir, — will  the  higher  Institution,  by 

Lg^  Aamilar  process  of  reciprocal  influence,  amply  enrich  the 

5? .    mnes  that  supplied  it,  and  render  them  ever  full  and  ever 

flowing.    This  appears  to  be  the  order  of  nature.    And  those 

•^^    alone  who  are  unreasonably  impatient,  and  whose  faith  would 

ll^     leem  to  keep  pace  only  with  the  visible  fruits  of  their  labours, 

cm  object  to  it.     But  assuredly  those  who  live  by  faith  more 

tlnn  by  flight — ^those  who  can  sow,  and  ever  continue  to  sow 

m  tears,  in  the  dim  and  distant,  but  certain  expectation  of 

ultimately  reaping  in  joy, — and  those  alonoy  prote  that  they 

QWit  a  portion  of  the  spirit  which  animated  and  supported 

Pi^hets  and  holy  men  of  every  age."     The  resolution  was 

^ooordiiigly  formed  to  bend  the  whole  strength  towards  the 

f'^raium  of  individuals  able  and  willing  to  enter  a  higher 

'^Mtntion ;  and  when  we  could  point  to  these,  the  intention 

^^  to  demand  the  erection  of  a  larger  edifice  to  accommo- 

^te  them  in  prosecuting  their  more  advanced  studies.     To 

^ploy  a  very  homely  illustration :  our  design  was  not,  like 

^^t  of  the  witless  colonist,  first  to  erect  a  huge  mill,  at  a 

^^«t  expense,  in  an  uncultivated  waste,  and,  having  done  so, 

^Qok  aroiind  in  vain  for  any  com  to  grind.     Our  design  was 

^  cultivate  the  ground  first,  and,  having  secured  the  prospect 

tf  an  abundant  crop,  then  erect  the  mill  to  convert  the  grain 

bto  materials  for  the  '^  staff  of  life.^ 


The  attention  having  now  been  turned  exclusively,  in  the 
first  iDflianoe,  to  elementary  schools,  the  question  was,  of  what 
desoription  these  should  be,  and  on  what  footing  established ! 


S36  oenoau  schools.  ^ 

B^mffali  being  tbe  vernacular  dialect  of  the  prminer,! 
fint  idea  nntuntllj  waa  to  ioatitute  a  serie*  of  Bog 
sdiooU;  an<!.  «'ilh  the  «i«w  of  accomplishing  ibiB  esd, 
rvp*«lvdly  traverse*),  Bomctinies  alone,  eometimesinthetl 
ponj  of  a  European  or  native,  almost  ever)-  Btr«et  m* 
of  Calcutta.  Here  certain  facte,  already  partiallj  oUtn 
oama  oat  mth  peculiar  vividness.  In  the  B^igsU  K* 
MUU>lislK>d  by  Missionaries,  there  was  such  a  rflfWi* 
f*M  af  pupila.  that  little  or  no  substantial  knowled^flfi 
kind  could  posmbly  bo  conveyed, — the  greater  part  tffl 
%u^  only  a  few  months;  sevenil  a  twelvemonth  ;  thew 
fraction  a  year  and  s-half;  scarcely  any  more  than  t«VJl 
As  iho  gem^ral  rale,  all  left  school  the  instant  they  couUl 
«iit».  and  cipbvr  a  little.  This  waa  a  practice  so  inW 
in  ita  occum-nee,  so  obstructive  of  all  real  pro|^re«i 
dftiLiM,  that  it  furnished  the  theme  of  universal  Uo 
tioii,— -l«Ddiiig  to  cramp  the  energies  and  damp  the  • 
nanj  an  ardatt  and  devoted  labourer.  It  became,  tk 
nnpavtattt  inqairy  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  phenon 
and  sm  whether  or  not  it  admitted  of  &  remedy.  If  so 
and  wvlt.  If  otherwise,  it  waa  plain  that  tuck  schools 
ovrar  b«  tiw  lovximate  nurseries  of  a  higher  lastit 
SooM  of  tttCM  c«t»ee  were,  on  intjuirj-,  found  to  be  the  I 
in^.  The  leanted  Brahmans  taught  their  own  sons,  and 
oT  their  Brahman  aeighbours,  Bengali  and  Sanskrit 
natire«  of  rank  and  wealth  had  their  male  children  ioi 
by  Bmhman  tutors  into  the  elements  of  common  Ben] 
their  o»-n  housea.  None  of  cither  of  these  classes  wo 
indiKvd,  on  any  consideration,  to  attend  a  common  E 
achooL  oRtablisfaed  and  superintended  by  a  Christian  m 
aiy.  The  middle  classes  of  natives  usually  proceeded 
way: — A  native  of  respectable  caste,  but  of  moderate  ii 
m'Mild  hire,  for  the  merest  trifle,  a  Sirkar, — or  illiterate 
i;(^e,  not  a  Brahman, — as  tutor  to  his  on-n  sons  ;  and 
of  .in  adequate  salary,  would  allow  him  to  take  in  a  c 
numb<?r  of  the  children  of  his  neighbours  to  join  in  i 
witli  his  own.  and  exact  from  each  of  these  a  bagatell 
it*.     KM  this  description  of  indigenous  schools,  or  b 
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d  and  supported  by  natives  themselves,  it  had  been 
ed  by  the  School  Society  that  there  were  about 
[red  in  Calcutta. 

country,  these  vernacular  schools  are  very  simple, 
parts  of  India,  where,  for  lack  of  moisture,  the  hot 
Bvail  and  bum  up  every  blade  of  grass,  children  are 
y  write  on  the  sand  or  powdery  dust.  In  Bengal, 
erabundant  moisture,  there  is  perpetual  verdure, 
ice  that  has  been  green  since  the  day  of  creation, 
e  practice  is  different.  Go  into  a  country  village 
i  with  cocoas,  mangoes,  tamarinds,  and  bananas, 
st  which  the  huts  are  so  irregularly  scattered,  that 
icarcely  ever  see  more  than  one  or  two  at  a  time — 
le  centre,  or  at  the  outskirts,  you  may  behold  the 
hool.  The  shade  of  a  banyan  or  some  other  wide- 
r  tree,  usually  forms  the  overarching  roof  of  all  that 
I  as  a  school-room — ^the  bare  earth  or  green  sward, 
is  wanted  in  the  way  of  seats  or  benches.  There 
sit  cross-legged.  Books  and  slates,  pen  and  paper, 
)  none.  A  few  green  leaves  plucked  from  a  species 
ilm-tree,  and  a  calamus  or  reed,  picked,  it  may  be, 
wayside  as  they  passed  along,  form  the  substitute 
)aper,  and  books.  Armed  with  these  implements, 
tie  black  composition  for  ink,  they  are  provided 
mplete  scholastic  apparatus.  Whatever  is  written 
Ekves,  is  written  at  the  oral  dictation  of  the  master ; 
Mtering  the  alphabet,  as  soon  as  the  sound  of  e^,ch 
enunciated,  its  figure,  form,  or  representation,  is 
i  with  the  reed, — so  that,' by  the  time  the  letters 
cognised  and  pronounced,  they  can  be  accurately 

DO. 

b  occurred  that  one  of  two  things  might  be  done — 
extend  patronage  and  support  to  a  number  of  these 
18  schools,  with  the  view  of  improving  them — or  to 
new  schools  on  an  independent  footing,  which  might 
nodels  for  imitation,  and  eventually  supersede  the 
es  altogether.  The  former  course  had  been  already 
kud  pursued  to  a  great  extent,  and  with  considerable 

Ll 


I  tii^a^^^^ 


W  u  .lacv  ar^maed  aad  taa 
TW  qoMtioa  tba 
b«— «Bd   »tat   pniUUe 

ihal  hw  been  Maied,  it 

•  «f  *'■*■'  "— .  nor  of  «■ 
I,  cwU  be  expected  to  at 
t  «r  oatcafits.     .' 
I  tkat  (ew  or  noae  « 
)  pahiY  {littanre 
\%*1lo^  tbi;n,  «i>a)d  & 
w;  poor  natives,  along  the  1 
pain  of  tike  middW  and  the 
L  rc«ah  Obtained  after 
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Btate  of  native  society.     Those  usually  came  to  the 
i-schools  who  were  too  poor  to  pay  the  veriest  trifle 
leir  own.     They  came,  therefore,  simply  and  solely  to 
gratuitously  that  which  they  would  in  preference  seek 
in  their  own,  if  they  could  afford  to  pay  for  it.     And 
once  obtained  all  that  they  sought  for ; — which  was, 
leral,  nothing  more  than  the  most  meagre  of  acquisi- 
ihe  art  of  writing  the  alphabet  and  figures — the  ability 
to  read  being  what  very  few  cared  for ; — off  they  went 
quick  miocession,  without  ceremony,  and  without  even 
Ling  thanks  for  the  boon  conferred,  and  were  heard  of 
more! 
^t  thus  appeared  that,  in  point  of  fact,  all  the  pupils  who 
Lted  Bengali  mission-schools,  were  children  of  indivi- 
of  a  very  inferior  grade  in  society, — individuals  who 
been  in  no  perceptible  degree  affected  by  those  changes 
were  insensibly  stealing  into  the  higher  circles, — indi- 
^^^dnals  over  whom  caste  and  its  prejudices  still  held  absolute 
^^d  mdisputed  dominion, — individuals  imbued  from  infancy 
^^Hh  the  notion  that  it  was  an  indignity  to  ancestors,  an 
^>q>iety  against  the  gods  to  change  the  profession  of  the  caste 
^  whidi  they  were  bom,  or  aspire  to  any  thing  beyond  the 
Vtmble  heritage  of  their  birth, — in  a  word,  individuals  who, 
ftom  the  very  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  had 
Bo  desire  whatever,  and  in  whom  no  arguments,  no  induce- 
nenti  oould  create  the  desire  to  seek  after,  or  cultivate  any 
of  the  higher  branches  of  tuition,  whether  of  native  or  of 
fereign  growth.     Instead,  therefore,  of  being  Riled  with 
rarprise  and  regret  that  none  of  this  description  could  be 
prevailed  on  to  remain  long  enough  in  school  to  derive  what 
we  would  reckon  any  real  benefit ;  the  wonder  ought  rather 
to  be,  that  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  their  views  and 
feelings  could  expect  them  to  remain. 

And  even  if  the  children  of  the  higher  classes  could  be 
prevaflod  on,  as  they  could  not,  to  attend  Ikngali  mission- 
schools,  the  case  would  not  be  much  altered  for  the  better. 
What  inflnential  motive  could  be  prescnt^'d  to  them  to  pro- 
secute the  study  of  Bengali  for  any  length  of  time  I  Not  one. 


KIJtLl  fiOKnOI.S  ABANnOmiP. 

B  tho  language  of  their  own  li 
■  ; — Uut  honour  was  exclu«iTeWni 
It  wu  not  the  language  of  Q 
t,  or  practtca]  law ; — that  hoMDiri 
i  Ir  li»  ^iWM      It  wa«  not  the  Iangnaf;e  of  n 
al  Immmhb; — that  honour  belonged  loH 
h  «a*  ft  hmgni^,  tbcrcforc — up  to  the  tn 
ttBi^iaAlib«iM4|MM>— ••niile.aa  nnrednced  tonu 
«rViilkaB  Hi*  «■•  hMtafWWoC  the  common  vvrnvAl^ 
4MMte^  Ibrntfrn  >■'■■,  thr  BBddle  ages.     H^no-aU  tte| 
vlMktaavl^pB  «f  k  OT«r  fc^ed  necesEor^-,  wu  mtoi 
«a^  fer  1^  kfvai^  aHMM.  and  commonest  intvreno)*  | 
tad  mmmmlitmt  «f  tt     iiiial  mad  doatestic.     If.  « 
«|r  iiLiHfHU^M  rf  ■rlfciign|WiaL  «tjniologic»l,  or  lyntw  1 
■inl  nhs.  vmkkT  beb  covU  aoasl  s  acite  of  inviutunU  1 
*fc«*l  «»•  I  J  LM  Mj  ;— g  IW  lyt  cnJi  mark  down  the  nan- 1 
Wrof  MM^af  iw  baaght  or  aaU  ;— tf  the  [H-lty  rutuhi  1 
■mU  sale  the  Ra^«  of  tW  4*^  M  nyeea.  aiuiaa,  and  pice; 
— g«hB«»^  >iWM.«r<Miyq>hThMJla(>TaDt,eouU6imi  I 
Ab  w^AetttartiAm  ialfgud  to  hfa  Aargg. — and  m>«itb 
«Aen,— ifcia  ■•  al  tint  vaai  em-  expected  of  BengaJi.    U 
«M  aam  Ihuihl  m  be  «f  anT  oilier  use.     The  idea  of  1 
atadgiag  it  fcr  ibc  aake  of  actjoini^  knowledge  through  it  u   ' 
m  Bedlam,  was  ma  idea  wlncli  in  aoj  right  or  ai^lable  » 
«a«  nakntnni  to  the  natiTee.     It  was  an  exotic.  transplaJited 
Inwi  abfviad  to  their  mental  »m1  ;  and  probablv  would  ni^ver 
!»»?  sf<rang  up.  had  not  Carej-  and  hie  foUoners  resolved, 
ihtviu^  it.  to  ponvev  to  more  than  tnenty  millions  the 
trvafurra  <jt  the  Word  of  Life. 

iha  a  reriev  of  all  the  circunietances  of  the  case,  it  iva« 
{^altviil>k-  .-^  the  light  of  day.  that  in  the  then  existing  ^tc 
<^  thin^  mere  elementary  Bengali  mi8sion-«cfaools  would 
aoi  at  all  answer  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  raee  of  qnali- 
&e>.)  pupib  f.v  (.Altering  the  proposed  Colle^te  Institution. 
ltt^k>(^l.  $«t  «intDg)y  was  this  felt  at  the  time,  that  it  wu 
tv«^>h\xl  «v  sh^wld  hare  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  them 
— (bal  l\»  e*tabli«h  even  one,  would  be  oaly  to  throw  awaj 
$»  mweh  time,  nx^ney.  and  labour,  for  little  or  oou^t^ 
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the  prospect  of  being  able  to  turn  them  to  any  really 
^^^fitable  account,  seemed  so  distant,  protracted,  and  inde- 
^*^te  (in  the  absence  of  some  more  effective  measure),  that 
^^  nothing  better  could  be  done,  we  must  announce  the  utter 
^"^Slure  of  one  leading  part  of  the  contemplated  design  ;  and 
^^ttently  wait,  and  watch  the  dealings  and  the  openings 
l^iieh  might  arise  in  the  course  of  a  mysterious  overruling 
idence. 


With  the  abandonment  of  the  Bengali  schools,  was  the 
^ffaieationAl  department  of  the  original  plan,  therefore,  aban- 
doned ?     No.     The  course  of  the  inquiries  which  led  to  the 
Abandonment  of  these,  tended  to  open  up  new  facts,  new 
^roBpects,  new  instrumentalities  for  its  accomplishment. 

Am  in  the  different  kingdoms  of  Europe,  all  national  in- 
•traction  has  long  been  conducted  through  the  medium  of 
the  spoken  national  languages, — so  had  it  been  originally 
■apposed  th  it  all  national  instruction  in  a  great  province 
Eke  that  of  Bengal,  should  be  conducted  through  t  le  pro- 
Tinoial  tongue  of  Bengal, — a  language  spoken  by  more  than 
twenty  millions  of  people.  Inquiry  had  utterly  dissipated 
this  notion.  For  the  reason  already  stated,  Bengali  could 
not  possibly  supply  the  medium  for  aU  the  requisite  instruc- 
tion ; — nor,  even  if  it  had  a  sufficiency  of  adequate  terms, 
had  it  any  adequate  supply  of  the  necessary  apparatus,  in 
the  form  of  appropriate  books. 

It  now  appeared  that,  as  regarded  the  communication  of 
a  course  of  knowledge  in  any  of  its  higher  departments,  to 
a  select  portion  of  Hindu  youth,  the  choice  coul  only  lie 
between  two,  viz.,  the  Sanskrit  or  learned  language  of  the 
natives ;  and  the  English,  the  language  of  their  rulers. 

The  determination  of  this  choice  involved  the  decision  of 
one  of  the  momentous  practical  questions  connected  with  the 
ultimate  evangelization  of  India ; — a  question  which  has  ever 
since  convulsed  nearly  the  whole  world  of  Orientalists  and 
Christian  philanthropists.  The  question  was,  AVhich  shall 
hereafter  be  established  as  the  language  of  lemiihifj  in  India  I 
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project  was  denounced  by  the  great  Orientaliflts. 
Id  tolerate,  and  as  members  of  the  Government 
ie  of  Public  Instruction,  they  did  practically  sane- 
use  and  application  of  the  English  language, — that 
alifying  a  select  number  of  native  youth  to  become 
rs  of  European  books  into  the  Sanskrit  and  other 
inguages  of  India,  which  in  their  estimation  were 
3ffective  media  for  enlightening  the  national  mind, 
proposition — altogether  to  supersede  these  learned 
I,  by  the  employment  of  English  as  a  universal  sub- 
they  stigmatized  as  the  result  of  some  new  species 
1  affection,  to  be  henceforward  known  under  the 
mot  ^^ Anglomania" 

e  various  reasons  for  this  decision  our  space  forbids 
)r ;  nor  is  it  necessary,  as  the  subject  has  already 
)ften  illustrated.*  One  practical  reason  appeared 
3vious,  that  it  was  matter  of  wonder  why  it  should 
1  so  long  overlooked.  Suppose  Sanskrit  were  as 
ti  instrument  as  the  English  for  conveying  Euro- 
»wledge,  which  it  is  not ;  suppose  it  were  as  easy 
ition  as  the  English  to  native  youth,  which  it  is 
pose  the  attainment  of  it  were  as  open  to  all  classes 
iglish,  which  it  is  not, — seeing  that,  by  an  ordinance 
to  be  divine,  three-fourths  of  the  people,  consisting 
^est  and  mixed  classes,  are,  under  pains  and  penal- 
dden  the  study  of  it; — suppose,  in  short,  it  possessed 
dvantages  which  the  English  does,  as  a  liv/fual 
3W  different,  how  contrary  the  results  produced  on 
nind,  by  the  respective  acquirements  of  these  two 
!  There  are  scarcely  any  European  works  trans- 
the  Sanskrit ;  and  even  if  there  were,  every  term  in 
;d  tongue  is  linked  inseparably  with  some  idea,  or 
,  or  deduction  of  Hinduism,  which  is  a  stupendous 

nphlct  entitled  **  New  Km  of  English  Language  and  English 
II  India,**  jtamm  "  Church  of  Scotland's  India  Mission,"  2d 
30-31.  "Vindication  of  Do.,"  seventeenth  thousand,  p.  20, 
Uso,  **  Missions  the  Chief  End  of  the  Christian  Church,''  3d 
7- SI. 
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mtaa  of  error ; — to  that  a  naUvo  in  ac->juinn)>  it  \n 
iadoetriaitwl  toto  a  bbe  ityiAcffli ;  snd,  afler  hiTUf  * 
tM«d  it.  m  apt  I»  become  Utt/M  smmv  n  rhitd  of  Pin 
MolBtiy,  aod  fapendtioa  tbui  before  '.    Whenefts,intk^ 
Met  ttmnpmmg  Engiioh,  the  mind,  in  grasping  the  in 
WW  BrvMS,  ia  pispetaiUlT  brouzbl   io  contact  wiik  ttid 
•A«i,  the  Mv  tnitAM.  of  irhtcb  tb«so  tomts  are  the  q 
■mI  Kpraentattm ; — 00  that,  b,T  the  lime  that  tbebuft^K     ] 
kM  bato  oMtcnd.  the  student  mustbt-  ttM/MlmH*^^ 
of  PaatlaiBB,  Molatnr,  ami  eup^^tition  than  hefan. 

St31,  tlmtgli  the  supcnority  of  tbe  English  a«  as  b 
■Mst  of  enEj^tcncd  education  was  demoostrabli-,  thari 
tied  qucetion  rMmrnd,  Ifoee  there  exist  among  tbe  tt 
the  dcsin^,  combined  with  the  abilitv.  to  aojuin.-  a 
knowledei-  of  it !     <.>r.  what  probabilitv  ia  thero  of  m  w*! 
ber  bpin^  aUc  and  willing  to  avail  ihemseJves  of  tlie  (fls^  I 
coBVPT  innmctioo  through  it  as  (he  cbown  niL-diuiii^  Ik  1 
•abject,  it  muMt  be  oonfeased.  was  on  all  haoiie  wrappi'diV  1 
in  intjioacT  and  embarraEament ;  of  which,  at  this  diKtan*  I 
«f  tine  and  plac«.  it  ie  not  posaiblt-  to  coneev  on  adei[<iit''  I 
In  a  ciij  like  Calcutta,  the  felt  supremwnci  I 
k  fomr  and  inflnenec  in  ctotit  department,  politiw  ' 
judicial,  and  commercial,  Daturully  and  necessarily  tentleJt') 
rrvaie  a  ^radualh'  increasini;  demand  for  a  certain  amount 
of  EniHi^  on  The  part  of  ihe  natives ;— siioh  an  amount  ^ 
niidil  enable  ihero  to  act  the  part  of  head  eenants,  copjist*. 
and  potty  :^>nt«  in  ibe  varied  transactions  of  social  lif^!' 
Airailing  lheinselve«  of  this  fact^  individual  Missionaries  W 
at  times  opened  etemenlary  classes  for  instruction  in  Eof 
lish.     But  sm  soon  as  the  young  men  had  acquired  all  the 
smattering,  in  the  n-ay  of  writing  and  broken  oral  gibberiEh. 
I'sw-niiai  to  their  huniMo   vocation,  they  invariably  disap- 
peared, without  carr}-ing  away  with  them  any  solid  or  valu- 
able attainment  whatsoever; — to  the  mortification  and  dis- 
gust of  the  instructor,  and  his  final  abandonment  of  eo  uaeleee 
an  employ.     Accordingly,  when  it  was  proposed  to  eatablish 
a  new  English  seminary,  the  strongly  expressed  opinion  of 
some  of  the  best  friends  of  missions  was,  that  the  experiment 
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rntUd  prove  worse  than  useless.     "  In  a  few  months,'^  said 
,  **  or  at  the  utmost,  in  a  year  or  two,  all  the  pupils  will 
away;  and  considering  the  chicanery  so  notoriously 
c^evalent  among  the  menial  class  of  natives,  you  may  only 
9  Tnultiplying  evil  instead  of  good.^     To  this  our  reply  in 
obotance  was : — '^  At  a  time  when  scarcely  any  native  knew 
^^i^lish,  the  merest  smattering  must  have  brought  a  good 
wrioe.     But   the  demand  for   such  a  class  of  native  ser- 
'soits,  assistants,  and  intermediate  agents,  is  not  unlimited. 
-Already  there  appear  to  be  so  many  in  quest  of  employment, 
^liat  the  market  must  bo  well  stocked.     By  opening  the 
Ca«nlities  of  a  new  Institution,  toe  shall  soon  have  the  market 
^'omttoeied.     What  then !    Surely  this — that  when  the  num- 
Wr  of  these  smatterers  or  elementarists  is  made  to  super- 
abonnd,  many  amongst  them  will  he  forced  to  perceive  that 
tiieir  only  chance  of  securing  a  preference,  will  bo  to  acquire 
sttainments  superior  to  their  follows — to  advance  a  stop 
«    U^ier  in  the  progressive  or  ascending  series  of  intellectual 
I    ^nirements.    When  that  higher  step  has  been  surmounted 
<    l>y  considerable  numbers,  many  will  feel  the  necessity  of 
^    ^vancing  higher  still ;  and  so  upwards  to  the  very  pinnacle 
i    of  that  proficiency  in  sound  knowledge  which  it  is  our  wish 
^    to  communicate.   And  if  only  a  few  be  once  made  to  partake 
rf  a  free  draught  at  the  refreshing  fount  of  English  know- 
lodge  in  its  higher  departments,  we  have  no  doubt  that  a 
craving  will  thereby  be  created  for  fresh  supplies  ;  and  that 
the  strongest  guarantee  for  the  continued  attendance  of  the 
papiis,  will  be  found  in  the  perfect  delight  which  they  must 
experience  in  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  their  studies  ;  as 
well  as  the  growing  seme  of  the  advafita^e  of  so  doing,  both 
for  time  and  eternity.^     With  such  and  similar  statements 
were  the  objections  of  many  repelled  at  the  time  ;  the  ex- 
periment was  tried  >  and  the  day  has  arrived  when  these 
inferential  anticipations  have  been  more  than  verified. 

Other  zealous  friends  of  Christianity,  looking  at  the 
Clovemment  Hindu  College  and  its  fruits,  could  not  help 
associating  a  superior  English  education  with  infidelity. 
Oiving  us  credit  for  the  best  intentions,  they  scrupled  not, 


mtt  wm  unlia«alaMl  i 

.  ifMly  mEm  ihemadna  in  the  i 

■t  i*  ft  anr  power  wfaicfa  tiire*t«i»««'l 
I  immiii^it  than  idolatry  itself.  AliM  I 
>  of  iia  ghartlj  feaiaree,  la*  1 
t  iu  pmgnoetks  of  uiticipucd  triaa^'i- 1 
AW  ia  the  •tana  of  roDfiictio^  <^mk>ns  which  Kems  gath»'  f 
iw  «B  all  wdes.  h  may  eanly  be  forv^eea,  that  uiOees  o'l' 
rtfilaDce  aitJ  exerUons  arc  increased  in  a  tenfold  degt^. 
■ofiMhT.  and  not  Ometiaiuty.  will  be  the  power  that  muA 
cassr  tb^  itomiUl  of  idolatry  ;  and  with  it  also,  the  o\e^ 
ihrow  of  all  that  we  n)Oi«t  vajue.  It  becomes,  then,  a  qii«" 
IMD  of  vital,  of  paramount  importaiM», — How  ar«  we  bk*^ 
tffedaally  to  resist  the  encroachmraits  of  tlija  new  aol'' 
idolatroua  and  antichristian  power '.  Can  any  plu  ^ 
densed  more  likely  to  arreet  its  desolating  progress  thu> 
the  fMinding  of  a  superior  Christian  seminary  ;  with  ^ 
view  of  raising  np  another  race  of  young  men,  who,  hafif 
their  Dunds  imbued  with  the  enlightened  spirit  of  modeff 
seienoe.  and  regulated  and  controlled  by  the  principles  ol 
true  religion  and  »)und  morality,  can  challenge  the  common 
enemy  oh  AiV  otca  ffnn^  :  and,  aide<l  from  on  high,  erentuall]! 
cart;  by  stonu  the  strongest  positions  of  his  lofty  citadel' 
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1  if  some  expedient  appear  manifestly  necessary  to  meet 
\  Htfio  state  of  things,  and  that  now  suggested  promises, 
ker  the  Divine  blessing,  to  prove  the  most  effectual,  ought 
to  linger  in  ruinous  indecision  I — Or,  is  it  wise  to  delay 
adoption  of  the  projected  measure,  till,  by  our  procras- 
ition,  we  allow  the  opposing  influences  to  grow  and  swell 

0  a  torrent,  which  may  sweep  away  in  its  impetuous 
ser  every  bulwark  that  we  can  oppose  to  it!     Reason 

1  expediency  proclaim.  No.*" 

lereupon  a  numerous  and  influential  party  of  our  own 
ntrjrmeB,  '^  the  Indians  of  the  old  school,^  came  forward 
h  their  objections.  It  was  admitted  that  a  desire  to  ac- 
re the  English  language  prevailed  to  a  considerable  ex- 
t.  Besides  the  more  mercenary  class  of  natives  already 
Brred  to,  there  were  others  who  had  begun  to  resort  to 
)  English  fountain-head.  From  the  various  incipient  and 
wly  developed,  but  long-continued  tendencies  towards 
imate  change,  more  particularly  amongst  some  of  the 
^her  classes,  there  began  to  be  manifested  a  desire  on  the 
ft  of  not  a  few  to  emulate,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  with- 
t  infringement  of  the  laws  of  caste,  English  manners  and 
stoms, — as  well  as  the  determination  to  secure  for  their 
ildren  an  English  education.  Unhappily,  however,  this 
!^  class  of  natives  was  associated  with  the  operations 
the  Government  College,  and  entirely  under  the  influence 
the  advocates  of  education  without  religion.  Accordingly, 
e  constant  speech  of  all  '^  old  Indians'"  was  the  follow- 
J : — "  However  desirous  some  of  the  higher  classes  may 
of  obtaining  an  English  education,  to  enliance  their  re- 
adability in  the  eyes  of  Europeans  ;  and  however  readily 
^  of  a  lower  caste  may  be  induced,  from  ignorance  or 
fish  motives,  to  peruse  books  of  a  religious  nature ;  there 
itill  such  a  blind  and  inveterate  adherence  to  their  own 
•latrous  system,  such  determined  hostility  towards  Chris- 
aity  as  the  great  antagonist  of  that  system,  that  when- 
T  the  proposal  may  be  made  to  road  the  Christian  Scrip- 
ts, the  school  must  instantly  and  inevitably  be  vacated 
all  the  pupils  of  a  higher  caste."'     To  this  we  had  a  two- 
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fold  reply  : — "  Fir^,  wIil'U  j-oq  deny  that  such  yttung 
ore  sblu  and  willta^  to  master  the  ElDglieh  Ungiiug<.',  < 
induced  to  road  thu  BJblu,  or  receive  instnietiikiu  in 
{irinciples  of  the  Christian  faith,  yon  appeal  with  iriinnii 
past  experience.     But  yours  is  a  triumph  without  >™ 
Under  the  shelter  of  power  and  inilueQce,  and  wvalth, 
exclusive  plan  has  been  tried ;  and  it  has  eueceed^l 
what  inference  can  be  drawn  front  this  succosb  uiiWfiVW 
olivious  one,  that  your  plan  ta  practicable  \     Thv  othiT' 
|K-riineQt,  vis.,  tliat  of  making  Christianity  an  easeotii)  |dt 
of  a  eourae  of  superior  English  education,  has  yet  hem  ■* 
teiajiled.     How,  then,  can  the  success  of  that  which  hu  kMt 
tried,  in  circuniBtaneea  the   most  favourable,  disprow  tht 
probability  of  attaining  success  in  the  case  of  that  which  ha 
been  loft  untried  !     In  the  sight  of  reason  alone,  indcpn^ 
ent  of  experience,  the  proof  must  bo  held  inconclusive  lai 
tht'  triumph  most  unfounded."     Our  tecond  and   prindpil 
reply  was  : — "  There  are  already  very  noticeable  symptomi 
abroad,  that  the   Indian   Government  is  well  <iUpo«t4  W 
transfer  to  English  much  of  the  patronage  which  hithwto 
has  almost  exclusively  been  lavished  on  the  learned  langua^ 
of  the  East.     Besides,  in  tlio  very  nature  of  things,  u  largw 
shiiro  in  the  administration  of  afl'aira  must  ere  long  be  ei- 
tended  to  the  natives  than  has  hitherto  been  vouchsafed ; 
and  an  acquaintance  more  or  less  with  the  language  sad 
literature  of  the  ruling  power,  must  form  an  indispens^le 
prerequisite  qualification  for  office.    Should  these  two  causea 
concur,  as  concur  they  must  at  no  distant  period,  there  will 
be  a  demand   created  for   English  far   beyond  what  the 
Government  College  can  supply.     And  from  the  somewhat 
relaxed  opinions  of   numbers  of  the  present  generation  of 
respectable  natives  in  the  metropolian  is  it  not  probable,  is  it 
not  all  but  certain,  that  if  we  furnish  a  superior  Engliih 
education,  hundreds   will   gladly  avail   themselves  of  the 
advantages  offered,  and  risk  the  conBoquences  of  a  simul- 
taneous instruction  in  the  evidences  and  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  faith  \    At  all  events  the  stake  is  bo  great — the 
crisis  80  imminent — the  conjimcture  so  favourable — that  the 
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iment  is  worth  trying,  even  if  it  should  prove  a  dead 
; — and  tried  it  shall  be.*" 


^.^  Tfhe  resolution  having  now  been  formed,  that  elemcniary 
^***^^i8h  schools  were  best  adapted  to  the  ultimate  end  con- 


iplated,  no  time  was  lost  in  attempting  to  give  practical 
Aet  to  it.     A  tolerably  sized  hall  in  an  old  building  in  the 
^^^wtral  part  of  the  native  town— once  occupied  as  a  Hindu 
^^cHege,  and  latterly  as  a  chapel  by  "  Hindu  Unitarians'"  or 
Pantheists,  was  hired  for  the  purpose.     AH  the  necessary 
pMparations  in  fitting  it  for  educational  purposes  having 
^leen  completed  by  Monday  the  1 2th  July,  a  note  was  for- 
'Warded  on  the  evening  of  that  day  to  a  native  of  rank  and 
influence,  who  had  expressed  himself  favourable  to  our  do- 
•gn ; — stating,  that  on  the  following  morning  we  should  at- 
tend at  the  intended  school.    On  Tuesday,  at  his  recommen- 
dation, five  young  men  made  their  appearance.     With  these, 
diiefly  through  an  interpreter,  wo  had  a  long  and  pleasing 
edioquy.     They  went  away  expressing  themselves  highly 
gratified.     The  tidings  they  communicated  to  their  friends 
and  neighbours.     On  Wednesday  twenty  more  appeared. 
The  most  of  these,  too,  retired  with  the  most  favourable  im- 
pressions. On  Thursday,  the  number  of  additional  candidates 
amounted  to  eighty.   So  that,  without  public  notice  or  adver- 
tisement of  any  description,  the  hall,  which  only  held  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty,  was  completely  filled  in  three  days. 
On  Friday,  it  was  our  intention  to  examine,  arrange,  and 
classify,  but  were  prevented  from  so  doing  by  the  appearance 
of  upwards  of  itoo  hundred  new  applicants.    These  a£>scmbled 
in  the  bock  court ;  and  in  their  petitions  were  so  clamorous 
and  importunate,  that  after  struggling  in  vain  to  explain 
and  pacify,  we  found    it    utterly  impossible   to    proceed. 
Judging  from  the  exceeding  earnestness  of  the  entreaties, 
that  instead  of  having  to  solicit  the  attendance  of  any  as  a 
fovour,  hundreds  must  be  refused  for  want  of  sufiicient  ae- 
conunodation, — it  was  announced  that  a  selection  would  be 
made ;  and  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  greater  decorum 
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and  tvfiilaritT.  CT017  application  inuat  be  mode  in  <r 
ainl  accodpaniod,  if  powiii>ie.  bv  a  Bpocial  recommmM 
Cracn  Munc  nvpcrUble  native  or  European  gentleman. 

It  was  with  the  utmoet  difRpulty  we  got  cloar  oi  < 
enmd.  Tbi*y  would  extort  promiwoe  which  could  nut  poi 
b«  maiie  i  because  the  means  of  fulfilmeat  was  not  &t)t 
Nnabaa,  afraid  le«t  they  might  be  among  the  unsuccM 
eutdidatea,  mshod  after  us  from  the  hall  and  cauit. 
tke  stnett  CDcompgwHing  us  about,  they  formed  &  voltf 
retinue.  EzpostulatioD  on  our  part  was  vain.  Tlui 
tre«tic*  wera  vehemently  reiterated.  To  every  exhortl 
patiently  to  await  the  approaching  selection,  thej  toi 
deaf  nar.  To  the  but.  many  held  on  ;  and  even  lingeii 
hours  in  front  of  our  ilnuUing-hoa^c. 

Durini;  th«  nvxt  wci^k,  four  or  five  hours  e-ach  A^ 
spent  in  receiving  applications  and  examining  candi 
As  interesting  proofs  of  the  earnest  desire  of  pareir 
guardians  to  obtain  an  English  education  for  tlieir  pb 
and  friends,  a  number  of  their  written  applications,  b 
as  they  did  the  credentials  of  their  own  authenticity 
sent  home  to  the  Assembly ^s  Committee. 

Finding,  toward  the  end  of  the  week,  that  new  canii 
were  still  pressing  forwards,  in  numbers  scarcely  din 
ing, — it  was  found  necessary  to  close  the  lists  for  tb 
sent,  and  proceed  to  make  the  proposed  selection.  T( 
whose  names  were  not  enrolled,  or  might  be  reject* 
could  not  be  said  than  that  there  was  an  earnest  de 
receive  all ;  and  to  secure,  as  soon  as  possible,  add 
acoommodation.  In  the  meanwhile,  as  a  temporary  ai 
ment,  and  in  order  to  make  the  best  of  the  means 
disposal,  it  was  resolved, — though  attended  with  j 
fatigue  to  the  teachers, — by  a  particular  aJtemation 
junior  and  senior  classes  at  different  hours  of  the 
convey  suitable  instruction  to  douile  the  number  wh 
hall  could  ai  onct  accommodate. 

Throughout  tho  whole  progress  of  these  prepi 
arrangements,  the  excitement  among  the  natives  coi 
unabated.     They  pursued  us  along  the  streets.     The; 


*^liey 
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the  very  doors  of  our  palankeen  ;  and  poured  in  their 
with  a  pitiful  earnestness  of  countenance  that 
it  have  softened  a  heart  of  stone.     In  the  most  plain- 
and  pathetic  strains,  they  deplored  their  ignorance. 
craved  for  "  English  reading,'^ — "  English  knowledge."*" 
constantly  appealed  to  the  compassion  of  an  ^'  Ingraji  '*'* 
Englishman; — addressing  us  in   the  style  of  Oriental 
*^^perbole,  as  "  the  great  and  fathomless  ocean  of  all  ima- 
ginable excellencies,^  for  having  come  so  far  to  teach  poor 
^^norant  Bengalis.      And  then,  in  broken  Englisli,  some 
^^ould  say,  "  Me  good  boy,  oh  take  me ;"  others,  "  Me  poor 
*Niy,  oh  take  me  ;"" — some,  "  Me  want  read  your  good  books, 
^^1  take  me ;""    others,    "  Me  know  your  commandments, 
^liou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me, — oh  take  me ;" — 
^nd  many,  by  way  of  final  appeal,  '^  Oh  take  me,  and  I  pray 
tt}T  you.^     And  even  after  the  final  choice  was  made,  such 
Was  the  continued  press  of  new  candidates,  that  it  was 
Ibund  absolutely  necessary  to  issue  small  written  tickets 
for  those  who  had  succeeded ;  and  to  station  two  men  at 
the  outer  door  to  admit  only  those  who  were  of  the  selected 
number. 

From  all  this  it  might  naturally  have  been  concluded, 
that  the  actual  thirst  for  English  instruction  was  incredibly 
greater  than  the  most  sanguine  could  at  all  have  antici- 
pated.    But  there  were  certain  abatements  and  subtrac- 
tions, which  the  post  experience  of  others  suggested  ought 
to  be  made  from  the  plenitude  of  this  conclusion.     Hitherto, 
in   native  schools,  books^  as  well   as  instruction^  had  been 
gratuiknuly  supplied, — in  order  to  allure  the  careless  and 
ignorant  to  desire  their  own  improvement.     What  was  the 
consequence  i-^ritj  The  sinful  practice  of  flocking  in  num- 
bers to  any  newly  opened  school,  for  the  sole  and  exclmive 
purpose  of  obtaining  books ;   and  when  these  were  once 
obtained,  of  running  away  with  the  prize  ; — and,  second^  The 
vicious  practice  of  perpetually  shifting  from  one  school  to 
another,  from  a  spirit  of  restless,  aimless  curiosity,  and 
vague  unmeaning  novelty.     Hence  the  excessive  pressure 
for  admission  might,  after  all,  have  only  indicated  an  un- 


1  avtburst  of  tbe  ^irit  of  avarice,  proportionM  hi 
r  «XU<fit  of  aoticlpated  liberality  in  the  distribatii 
■b;-  ■Lidi,  instead  of  Iieing  coDverted  into  Eton 
L,  Bii^it  be  turned  into  bo  mcch  vaUK  pipi 
•  B  the  bazaar.  And  the  Bchool  migbt 
*4  ■■  puionljr  with  dr&inings  from  other  8«mia 
I  WiU  drop  away,  as  curiosity  v&a  graii^ 
taf  «(  wmnhj  voro  ofT. 
■»«f  I'^S*  **>  unpropitious  to  the  cause  ol 
^4  4w  h«l  intcmts  of  the  natives  themsel 
AlAk  W  iwcifr  witbont  delay.  According!] 
t,  ^  fi^Mu  •<  affil)-tug  an  early  remedy  W 
ik  mitammttifti  evils,  it  woa  resolved  that,  1 
iwry  measures  already  referred  ' 
f  fr»ayfe  of  wOertion  must  be  r^;ulated  bj  t 
e  ooaditions  : — ^ntf,  that  all  those  chosea 
lUy  pay  for  the  class-bwiks  to  be  employed; 
tfCtmJly,  that  the  parents  and  guardians  ehould  formal 
in  the  preeenon  of  wiinessoR,  a  written  agreement  I 
them  selves,  iimler  cortain  pecuniary-  penalties,  to  the 
ranee  of  various  reflations  respecting  tbe  hours  o 
attendance,  and  a  prolonged  period  of  attendance ; 
tended  to  arrest,  if  not  annihilate,  the  wandering  j 
sittes. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  week,  or  last  week  t 
was  occupied  in  expounding  the  nature  and  reaeona' 
of  those  conditions ;  and  in  meeting  such  of  the  ] 
•nd  guardians  as  came  forward  deliberately  to  attac 
own  signatures  to  the  agreement.  The  great  end  c 
phted  was  effectually  secured.  Many  of  the  idle,  tfc 
4«niig,  the  frivolous,  the  ill-intentioned,  at  once  dist 
««|,  And  the  lists  were  eventually  filled  up  with  the 
«^two  htindred  and  fifty,  for  whom  the  books  were  p% 
«wl  tbe  agrtemeni  duly  signed  ;■ — that  being  the 
IfMMble  number  which  could  be  admitted.  Subsequ' 
WW  fbund,  as  had  been  anticipated,  that  no  agroemc 
jr  to  insure  regular  and  continued  attendance 
r  and  profit  of  the  studies  pursued  having  bee 
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■ 

3  induce  many  of  the  young  men  to  resist  the  lure 
8  of  immediate  employment,  and  to  remain  at  school 
»8ition  to  the  persuasion  of  some,  and  in  spite  of  the 
and  persecution  of  others. 

Monday,  the  2d  of  August, — ^the  selection  of  the 
being  now  completed,  and  all  being  regularly  distri- 
nto  classes,  irrespectively  of  (ige  or  ccute^  according  to 
tcertained  attainments  or  non-attainments, — the  busi* 
actual  tuition  for  the  first  time  commenced.      The 
class,  about  forty,  consisted  of  those  who  had  ad- 
so  far  as  to  be  able  to  spell  and  read  with  tolerable 
Tds  of  two  syllables, — without,  however,  understand- 
cept  in  a  very  few  instances,  a  single  word.     The 
class  consisted  of  those  who  could  spell  and  read 
)f  one  syllable.     The  third,  of  those  who  had  simply 
id  the  alphabet.     All  the  rest  had  to  commence  with 
).     Scarcely  one  of  them  had  ever  been  in  a  school 
description.      What  insignificant  attainments  the 
dvanced  parties  possessed,  had  been  acquired  inci- 
y  from  the  private  or  home  instructions  of  acquaint- 
friends.     Several  phrases  current  in  colloquial  inter- 
had  in  like  manner  been  picked  up  by  rote.     Beyond 
ere  was  neither  possession  nor  pretension  on  the  part 
one. 

educational  bark  was  now  fairly  afloat  on  a  sea  of 
ice  ; — ^but,  with  the  cloudy  horizon  partially  opening 
and  a  fresh  gale  of  hope  in  the  direction  of  the  fair 
,  the  fear  of  prospective  perils  was  overborne  by  the 
prospect  of  triumph  on  reaching  the  happy  land  of 
3.  Had  any  one  ventured  to  predict  only  a  month 
that  we  should  start  under  such  favourable  auspices. 
Id  have  been  treated  as  an  unreflecting  sleeper,  and 
diction  as  the  vision  of  a  dream, 
le  conclusion  of  a  long  communication  forwarded  at 
le  to  the  Home  Committee, — of  which  the  preceding 
ve  exhibits  the  substance, — are  found  the  following 
s : — ^^  In  what  has  been  advanced,  I  have  been  studious 

d  what  the  world  calls  *•  efiect.''     I  have  endeavoured 

M  m 


people  f^  Scotland  thui  all  mere  «b«ti 
erer  eoaiiiiciiig,  and  all  mere  rioqaeaoe,  I 
iag  to  the  hemrt  aod  fedii^R,  we  mast 
bcfiere  that  oora  is  an  age  in  which  meo 
to  aetioo — the  brilliant  ndooring  of  the 
niahed  nn^icttj  of  renstleM  realitie*- 
tioaa  of  an  inoperatiTe  philanthn^y,  to 
•  prodoetire  benerolcnce.  I  most  toatt 
called  to  mind  the  days  of  otfao-  jean — i 
vhhoat  a  raj  of  [vomise — ^when  the  h( 
toOed  and  perished  ere  thejeonld  pern 
rMwicw  iriioleeome  inrtnioti<Mi  ai  their  ha 
dioee  of  the  people  were  piononnoed  di 
Toiee  of  sgea, — and  when  I  contrasted  al 
•cut  dawning  erf'  a  glorioiu  light,  and  tl 
under  which  I  was  laid  of  tuning  a  deal 
entreaties  of  hondreds  craving  for  instnu 
hm  that  mj  heart  was  oltai  readj  to 
utterance.  To  God,  who  is  ever  rich  : 
mercy  and  in  love,  be  all  the  praise  and  i 
From  the  brief  statement  now  given,  i 
the  modified /brm  ofpracticaUy  carrying  ( 
part  of  the  Aasembly'§  Scheme  was  in  ac 
two  months  before  the  Home  Committe 
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swith— ^a  spirit  which  those  who  best  know  the  inner 
Dngs  of  the  enterprise,  will  be  the  readiest  to  testify,  has 
1  largely  inherited,  and  during  the  last  five  years  often 
Utifiilly  exemplified,  by  his  respected  and  beloved  friend 
tmecessor — ^the  present  Convener — Dr  Brunton.  Before 
I  pure,  elevated,  and  disinterested  spirit,  no  preconceived 
fe  or  opinion  has  ever  been  allowed  to  stand  its  ground, 
HI  any  thing  different  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  Mis- 
Miy  on  the  field  of  labour,  as  more  likely,  through  the 
jne  blessing,  to  secure  the  success  of  the  heavenly  under- 
ing.  Of  the  Home  Committee  as  a  body,  justice  and 
titnde  alike  demand  of  us  to  record,  that  never  were  men 
1  disposed  to  exercise  mere  power ^  however  constitutional. 
I  bond  between  the  Home  Directors  and  the  foreign 
nts,  has  never  been  that  of  mere  official  aiahority  on  the 
hand,  and  mere  official  submission  on  the  other.  No ; — 
bond  all  along  has  consisted  in  a  fatherly  interest  and 
fidence  at  home,  which  have  been  amply  reciprocated  by 
ial  respect  and  confidence  abroad.  Long  may  this  blessed 
d  which  rests  on  faith,  is  cemented  by  love,  and  sealed 
prayer,  continue  to  exhibit  its  happy  fruits  in  mutual 
mony  of  design,  and  conspiring  movement  of  parts,  in 
endence  on  the  aid  of  Almighty  grace,  towards  the 
ization  of  the  anticipated  triumphs ! 


he  few  first  days  had  still  to  be  devoted  chiefly  to  the 
:  of  marshalling  the  different  classes  and  assistant  teach- 
;  and  of  reducing  the  whole  to  order,  discipline,  and 
apt  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  controlling  authority. 
1  never,  certainly,  were  such  military  exercises  more 
led.  Not  one  present  seemed  to  have  the  remotest 
on  of  rule,  plan,  or  system ; — no  more  than  so  many 
uned  creatures  newly  caught  in  the  caves  of  the  rock, 
he  jungles  of  the  forest,  and  suddenly  transported  to 
abodes  of  civilization.  Each  seemed  to  think  that  he 
it  to  be  allowed  to  sit,  or  stand,  or  speak,  or  read,  or 
e,  or  come  and  go,  just  when,  and  where,  and  how  he 


imUAITOAX  STHTEM  AI)OPTEI>. 


fh— J     N«a 


Mtkl 


w«e  derived  from  tlHfl 
to  be  disciplined  u  a 


I  of  the  papiU.     And  u  ts  ^ 
I  of  iMbsetiaB,  the;  required  a  s 
r  a*  aNM^  « 1^  pafib  «iiata  tber  were  oalle 

I  by  ktoditea^  and  Rgnlstiil 
B  tim  aiipareiiUy  intii 
MM  at  ■HMhiiai  il  ntf-wfllediiess  mto  ebe«rfiil  otpti 
■dv  th»  yokp  <tf  Ml  exxrtly-defined  r^^me  and  fl 
WmsM  t*  nmpuBed  MithoHt}-. 
Tk  filiB  «r  node  of  taitim  adopt«d  wss  what  hM  b 
which  has  b««n  h 
■  fajrlksM  disda^bhed  edacattonal  p! 
I,  Mr  Wood  of  Edinburgh,  and  Mr  Stow  uf 

Be.  lo  Focii  peculiar  modificatioiil  • 
«  and  detAtU.  as  the  rhan^  of  circ 
obviowh  demand^.  Thie  is  the  natnnkl  and  true  fyiUOiv 
■■ited  to  the  condition  and  capacity  of  rattooal  being*.  It  I 
was  bevond  wU  debate  th«  strenooiis  and  unabated  pivHCi'l 
lioa  oT  this  Indiaoiied  modification  of  the  intellectntlifl 
nental  dewlopemeni  Byst«m  of  inetnetdon,  which,  uuler  tlii  I 
direction  of  Dirine  Provident*,  so  speeditr  raused  th^  infiurt  1 
Institution  to  *Hitpeer  all  it«  pr^ecesson  in  the  estimation  1 
both  of  natiTes  and  of  Europeans. — which  soon  assigne 
it,  as  an  elementarj  school,  somewhat  the  eanie  rank  among  ' 
the  seminaries  of  Calcutta,  as  has  so  long  and  deaenedlj 
been  awarded  to  the  Sessional  School  among  the  Edinburgh 
Institutions, — which  gradually  converted  it  into  a  Normal 
School  for  teachers  of  nearly  as  great  prominence  in  Eastern 
India,  as  the  Normal  School  of  Glasgow  among  our  Scottish 
c«tabli«ihments,^ — and  which  finally  is  raising  it  into  the  statu 
of  a  mission-college  with  it«  Di^-iaity  Hall  for  the  equipment  ' 
of  preachers  of  the  everlasting  Gospel. 

At  first,  even  the  most  advanced  of  the  boys  and  young 
men  appeared  to  possess  little  or  no  oharacteristic  int«t- 
ligence.  If,  on  distinctly  pronouncing  such  a  simple  sen- 
tence as  this — "  The  sun  shines," — it  was  asked,  What  is 
it  that  shines  I   the  question  would  be  answered  by  a  vaoaot 
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Lt  stare.l  They  had  read  something,  but  to  attend 
import  of  what  they  read,  or  exercise  the  least  degree 
night  upon  it,  was  a  practice  to  them  wholly  unknown. 
there  was  nothing  to  discourage.     Having  ourselves 
rienoed  all  the  horrors  of  the  dull  old  mechanical  sys- 
daring  the  earlier  years  spent  in  school,  and  being  able 
now  to  realize  the  impress  of  that  unbounded  joy]which 
the  soul,  when  first  emancipated  from  its  thraldom, 
made  to  feel  conscious  of  the  possession  of  at  least 
small  portion  of  reason,  we  readily  persuaded  ourselves 
uider  a  system  of  tuition  still  more  imperfect,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  youth  assembled  before  us  to  make 
diflbrent  exhibition.     Instead,  therefore,  of  upbraiding 
for  their  apparent  stupidity,  we  were  naturally  led  to 
and  encourage, — warmly  expressing  our  conviction 
the  fSuilt  was  not  theirs  if  they  appeared  to  such  disad- 
^^^Btage, — cheerfully  ascribing  their  present  state  to  causes 
^Her  which  they  had  no  control, — and  strongly  assuring 
%liem  that,  by  persevering  diligence,  their  progress  might 
^ot  only  be  sure,  but  rapid.     Sooner  than  could  well  be 
^rtidpated  were  our  expectations  realized.     Scarcely  had 
%  week  elapsed,  when  the  state  of  things  assumed  a  decided 
dmnge  of  aspect.     Forwardness  of  manner  became  respect- 
fid:    irregularity  of  habit  acknowledged  some  rule:   slug- 
giJiTMMMi  of  movement  was  quickened :  the  unfixed  tendency 
of  thought  seemed  more  stayed :  fickleness  and  levity  of 
oondact  settled  down  into  greater  sobriety :  aimlessness  of 
eflbrt  began  to  be  directed  to  a  purpose ;  and  passive  indo- 
knee  of  mind  was  roused  into  activity.     It  was  now  found 
that  there  might  be  mental  as  well  as  bodily  exercise — an 
intellectual  as  well  as  a  physical  appetite — a  regalement  of 
reason  as  well  as  of  sense.     It  was  found  that  ingenuity 
and  &aicy  might  be  displayed  in  framing  intelligent  replies 
and  felicitous  illustrations,  as  much  as  in  the  skillful  con- 
trivance and  dexterous  execution  of  material  mechanisms. 
And  what  was  the  result  ?    A  new  and  enlivening  joy, — 
fresh  as  the  sparkling  dewdrops  that  begem  the  bosom  of 
nature  at  the  opening  dawn  of  a  summer  mom, — beamed 


5&ft      tXTBOUtcnoN  09  THK  I 


I  Drrat 


boiB  Butjr  m  yootbfiil  ooanUamee  oa  tW  tev 
famtr  wUeb  nil  had  praricwwly  poMMw4,  wittn 
Utlwrto  bf<«n  nude  wnmaottB  of  th*  poiwrnrm. 

This  ««■  the  tinw  for  tha  /ormml  tatrodndioi 
prime  bnnch  of  knowledge,  witlMOt  which  all  < 
■mv  thsn  dufudrrp.     Tlw  boetSe  | 
**  Old  IttdHua"  were  now  abamt  to  b*  pat  t 
KEpertmmt.     For  what  trxpcrniK-iit  caaM  ba  i 
Ikm   that  about  to  be  nude  on  so  « 
•f  a  i^iAW  Mlitiw,  ■iiiMiBiblwi  at  on«  tima^ 
whooi  if«e  aba«t  tbe  age  of  teMtfjt,— an»-tMirtb  •! 
«■«  banana, — the  grMter  pan  of  the  r 
ipeetafcio  eut«. — and  oot  one  thai  we  knew  < 


It  was  at  «KK>  frcHT  nmreeKd  that  (be  mbjcct  ■ 
wHbont  its  difficoltuw.  Bat  to  the  shame  of  oar  tt 
■MO,  it  nniHt  be  told  that  these  difficulties,  tboagfa  iwt{i 
baps  ot^inated,  had  beea  iacTB^sed  »  hundredTold  t^^iV 
b«ae  and  traacberaus  proceedings  of  Britons  bearii^  Itl  1 
Ouistiao  oaBke.  IntbcirtotalijnioraDceot'tliert-iilitv.&i^  1 
pMnl  inpreaRoa  had  at  an  earl;-  period  goae  nbroad  amo^  I 
the  ^raat  naas  of  bi§!nt«d  natives,  that  the  Bibli?  moe  tb«  I 
moat  iB&moas  (rfall  books — that  it  wa^  fjrptYitiy  written  lif 
the  M^Mt'iM.  the  "  polluted  and  unclean""  (the  "  Feringet*,' 
or  ■■  European  Infidels"),  for  the  express  purpose  of  abuOBg 
aoii  lilifving  the  pure  and  boly  religion  of  Br&hmo.  Asi 
this  nKMt  untoward  impression,  if  not  originally  aaggetiBi, 
had  bA>n  at  least  nTetted  and  confiimecl  by  the  policy  aod 
axaoiple  of  their  Christian  governors,  in  the  ooorse  of  a  eat- 
vtry  of  absolute  dominion, — a  policy  and  example  quite  the 
reverse  of  that  pursued  by  preceding  goremments.  Every 
tifficial  transaction  the  Mahaminadan  rulers  of  India  wcae 
wtxit  to  pre&ce  with  the  grand  formula,  "  There  is  but  one 
titid,  and  Mahammsd  ie  bis  prophet.*'  On  every  oecauon, 
puUic  or  private,  they  loudly  and  fearlessly  appealed  to  tfac 
K«uan  as  the  model  of  ta8t«  and  the  miracle  of  learning,— 
the  8tandar\l  of  literature  and  the  well-spring  of  philosophy. 
— the  ultiniat«  authority  in  law  and  the  eoIg  depository  ol 
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xdigion.    What  was  the  result  i    Cordially  as  the  great 
of  Hindus  hated  the  Mussulman  and  his  Koran, — ^policy, 
ouriosity,  impelled  hundreds  to  the  study  of  Arabic 
Xoranio  lore.     Without  the  resistless  argument  of  the 
hundreds  were  persuaded  in  their  minds  to  become  pro- 
of the  Islamic  faith.     How  different  the  conduct  of 
Ohristian  governors  !    Instead  of  prefacing  their  official 
ions  with  the  grand  article  of  Christian  doctrine, 
is  one  Gh)d,  and  one  Mediator  between  God  and 
the  man  Christ  Jesus  i"" — instead  of  fearlessly  appeal- 
"to  the  Bible  as  the  fountainhead  of  all  sound  principle  in 
.tion,  jurisprudence,  and  religion, — ^thcir  grand  scheme 
'Policy  was,  by  every  possible  artifice,  treacherously  to  con- 
their  faith ;  and  by  threats  of  pains  and  penalties,  wholly 
^^  ^eep  back  from  view  and  to  suppress  the  great  standard 
^  that  faith.     What  was  the  result ! — A  national  indoctrin- 
ation of  the  native  mind  into  the  conviction  that  the  Bible 
^li  so  hateful  a  book,  that  even  its  professed  adherents 
^tre  ashamed  of  it  in  the  presence  of  strangers  !     Instead 
tf  hundreds  being  led  and  encouraged,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Ibnm,  by  interest  or  curiosity,  to  examine  into  its  claims 
cr  contents,  and  ultimately  become  acquainted  with  it,  the 
eomduot  of  their  Christian  governors  tended  to  extinguish  the 
fint  stirrings  of  curiosity, — tended  to  crush  the  first  risings 
of  inquiry,  by  annihilating  the  very  possibility  of  attaining 
honour,  or  station,  or  rank,  or  wealth,  or  consideration,  or 
power,  through  any  avenue  that  visibly  bordered  on  the  faith 
of  Jesus — tended  to  concentrate  all  previous  hostile  prejudices 
and  senseless  prepossessions  in  one  grand  focus  of  national 
antipathy  against  the  very  name  of  Christ — and  thus  virtually 
Oftose  their  chiefest  political  good — their  supreme  worldly 
interest — ^to  consist  in  hating  that  blessed  name,  which  is 
the  only  name  given  under  heaven  whereby  men  can  bo 
saved ;  and  in  scornfully  branding  as  the  very  ^^  abomination 
of  desolation"  that  most  precious  of  all  books,  which  alone 
can  prove  the  light  and  the  life  of  a  benighted  and  famishing 
world  !    The  same  crooked  and  traitorous  policy  extended  in 
every  department.     From  the  educational  system  pursued 


neO       CAt'TIOK  NECBBSARY  IN  INTSODL'CIXC  lOdOlin. 

in  ur«r7  Oovemmenl  wmiiurr.  aad  eret;  lostHatioD^ 
uhmI  b;  Government  officiab  (apart  rroa  the  Jaaak 
nii»i«ion-8Chool«),  thft  Bible  wae  systematicallT  ncJodlJ' 
nilt'S  UN  rip)n>iiA  and  inviolable  &b  those  that  a-pilstti 
m&intvnonc'^  of  iv  xtrict  <iuarantiDe  in  w&rdiiu;  off  thep 
tilono^  orthf  plitf^o.  Hence  it  happened  that  thfodiai 
t^nginally  vxeili-d  towards  the  Bible  oa  some  anknon  i 
ct  {lortcntom  mt^^nittide.—^nBtead  of  being  dimmiih(4,< 
Mliawililj  enhtuiood.  Evety  prejudice  wsa  doubh  (oi 
•wiy  ipKwmiit  Biirniiw  set  on  keener  edge ;  every  f«Si^ 
a««na^  esacvrlnUHl  into  the  very  extreme  of  Ben«ilJ>eM 
•Mi^  iKleed.  such  imogttt  of  loathing  and  temr  wcfti 
tumgmni  ■{*,  and  associated  with  the  best  of  boolu,!^ 
«a«M  aMiii  at»  if, — in  order  to  thieken  the  shadM  0 
^paaiMW»  alraadv'  dark  and  confuiied  ae  chaos, — the  f( 
vf^HfaMshad  been  permitted  to  encompasa  andbn 
tk»  MUkd*  of  the  deluded  people  u  ith  tJie  phantanDi 
<lf  MWM  Pandemonian  enchantment. 

la  «ueh  a  peculiar  and  unnatural  stato  of  thin^s,- 
IIm  [mverbial  extent  of  native  prejudice ;  and,  to  the 
nqority  of  thoee  present,  the  startling  novelty  of  t 
tooded  proposal. — from  the  confident  vaticinations  of 
on  the  part  of  so  many  veteran  British  residents,  ai 
acknowlwlged  inexperience  of  him  who  undertook  to  o 
the  experiment, — it  was  deemed  advisable  to  procee 
a  degnv  of  cautiousness  which,  in  a  nutturer  slate  of 
might  indicate  something  akin  to  pusiUanimity,^ — a 
of  circumspection,  ail  the  reasons  for  which  even  eubs 
labourers  on  the  spot  can  never  adequately  appreciat 

As  it  was,  some  zealous  friends  magnanimously  e 
us  to  disregard  all  scrupulous  cautiousness  as  savour 
much  of  mere  worldly  prudence.  The  style  of  address 
on  tlwjir^  day  of  our  meeting,  it  might  have  suited  thi 
v»-wa  and  practice  that  wc  should  employ,  was  somev 
flaUows: — "  Young  men  of  Calcutta,  allow  us,  at  the 
WieHy  to  mifold  our  main  object  in  coming  hither  to  i 
vou.  All  your  own  learning  we  consider  as  teemin 
i'rn*r ;  all  your  religion  as  false  ;  all  your  gods  as  im 
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aokednescu  We  have  come  hither,  therefore,  to  ^  over- 
a  OTertum,  overtom^  the  whole.  We  have  come  to  lead 
*o  abandon  all  your  foolish  prejudices ;  all  your  blinding 
ntitions ;  all  your  damnable  idolatries.  Now,  the  grand 
Tument  for  affecting  this  destruction  of  all  which,  under 
qpirit  of  so  strong  a  delusion,  you  have  been  led  to  value ; 
le  grand  substitute, — ^unfolding  the  knowledge  of  that 
lation  which  alone  points  out  the  true  way  of  attaining 
mmi  and  everlasting  happiness, — ^is  the  Bible.  In  order, 
before,  in  the  most  effectual  manner  to  gain  the  great  end 
nr  mission  to  this  country,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary 
EiU  who  attend  this  school,  daily  to  read  a  portion  of  the 
tstian  Scriptures.'"  Had  such  a  declaration,  or  any  thing 
ilar  in  substance  and  form,  been  delivered  in  the  presence 
Jie  hundred  and  fifty  youths  assembled  in  the  Chitpore 
id  School,  on  Monday,  2d  August  1880,  there  cannot  be 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  all,  without  exception  and  with 
accord,  would  have  instantly  risen  and  withdrawn,— dis- 
ointed  in  their  expectations,  and  irritated  at  what  they 
dd  regard  as  an  insulting  address, 
nstead  of  this,  however,  the  substance  and  form  of  address 
imed,  as  nearly  as  possible,  was  the  following : — ^^  My 
ng  friends,  one  great  object  of  my  coming  hither,  is  to 
vey  to  you  aU  the  European  knowledge  I  possess  my- 
\ — hierary^  scientific^  and  religious.  You,  too,  have  vast 
re-houses  of  knowledge,  such  as  it  is.  And  I  cannot  but 
fess  the  humiliating  fact,  that  your  ancestors  were  com- 
atively  learned  and  civilized,  when  mine  were  nothing 
ber  than  ignorant  painted  barbarians,  who,  somewhat 
)  your  Bengal  tigers,  ranged  at  large  over  the  jungly 
38ts;  or  like  your  Himalayan  bears,  roved  wild  over 
mountains.  But  times  are  changed  now,  and  we,  their 
oendants,  have  changed  with  the  times.  We  have  now 
ome  civilized,  and  possess  vast  treasures  of  learning 
eh  we  reckon  worthy  of  being  communicated  to  others, 
this,  you  yourselves  prove  that  you  are  not  ignorant,  by 
desire  which  you  have  manifested  to  acquire  our  lan- 
ugo ;  and,  through  it,  our  learning.     As  there  is  a  book — 
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■  twtv«eB  ftS  Tomz  knovfedre  of  ^rtrry  kind,  ul 
«■  Mir  kacxvleder  of  nny  kmd.  sad  thus  detennine  f< 

HBe,  tfcmJun,  to  puHtUL  IB  jqar  pveeent  r?M>lutioii.  ut^ 
Toa  win.  en  ioi^.  a«qaire  tbe  mmu  of  airnii^.  tiira«gh  tke 
gvdsBoe  of  tbe  Great  God,  at  >  tnie  and  wise  deeiaoo.  In 
tbe  meantime,  will  it  not  be  wiwlom  od  tdot  part  to  ma^eoi 
all  judgment  oo  debateable  pointa,  tiU.  bj  aeceseion  of  know- 
ledge. Te  be  able  to  judge  for  yooraelTea  I  ~ 

A  genera]  address  of  this  kind,  in  tbe  wry  pecmliar  m- 
cnmEtances  of  tbe  atae.  was  all  that  was  denned,  in  the  fint 
instance,  adrisable.  And  it  had  the  desired  effect.  The 
nngle  notion  that  thcv  themeclrea  were  to  be  constituted 
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in  the  matter  operated  like  a  charm.  There  was  no 
wounding  of  national  honour ;  no  virulent  attack  on 
prejudice  and  superstition ;  no  wanton  aspersion 
consecrated  in  their  eyes  by  the  homage  of  un- 
.lered  ages.  Conciliation  and  confidence  were  the  result. 
all  those  lurking  feelings,  which  were  ready  to  break 
li  at  the  first  breath  of  intemperance  into  the  waves 
tmnolt  of  resentful  ire,  were  instantly  assuaged ; — then 
a  great  calm. 
"^TVhen,  by  this  first  general  address,  some  of  the  most 
asperities  of  prejudice  were  smoothed  away : — when^ 
tile  vigorous  introduction  of  the  intellectual  system  of 
^Kifcion,  things  were  advancing  in  the  happiest  train : — when 
^fcie  pupils  themselves  had  begun  to  catch  freedom  from  the 
MOipient  exercises;  and  seemed  more  than  delighted  with 
'7^  ilie  new  and  good  teaching,""  as  many  of  them  chose  to 
^;  ^erignate  the  plan  : — when  not  a  few  of  the  parents,  stimu- 
^.-wlrted  by  the  daily  reports  which  invaded  the  family  circle, 
i  came  to  Bee,""  and  judge,  and  express  their  own  admiration : 
^  Mhen  was  the  vernal  moment  of  conciliated  confidence  and 
-.I.  bvmnable  impression  seized  on,  for  fully  carrying  into  cflect 
^.    te  main  design  of  the  Institution. 

About  a  week  after  our  regular  commencement,  when 
techera  and  taught  had  fairly  caught  the  spirit  of  the  sys- 
^^  we  began  to  urge  it  as  a  universally  acknowledged  part 
rf  every  good  system  of  education,  that  those  principles 
Aoold  be  inculcated  which  are  calculated  to  affect  the  heart 
Uid  regulate  the  conduct ;  as  well  as  that  knowledge  which 
tends  to  improve  the  judgment  and  enlighten  the  under- 
ituding ; — and  that,  as  the  labours  of  every  day  were  in- 
tended to  make  the  youths  present  wiser  and  happier,  it 
would  be  proper  to  commence  these  labours  by  imploring 
the  blessing  and  protection  of  the  Great  God,  whose  loving- 
kindnesses  have  ever  been  exhibited  towards  all  his  creatures. 
Alter  resorting  to  various  modes  of  illustration  and  iniprov- 
ment,  which  it  is  needless  to  detail,  we  had  the  satisfaction 
to  perceive,  that  the  propriety  and  reasonableness  of  the 
proposal  to  adopt  some  practical  measures  in  accordance 
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wiUi  the  views  dDUrered,  mw  bj  strnte  rorduQ; 
aoi)  b»  noop  openly  calLxi  in  question.     There  iras,  it| 
soqnoncju,  verr  naturally  «cit©d  s  conaideraMi 
curiomtjr,  bordering  upon  anxiety,  to  know  what  the 
Itbout  to  be  proposed  might  be. 

Having  obtained  from  tbe  Calcutta  BiUe  Socii-t; 
o  r  upward*  of  a  Iiundred  EngU^  New  TestomcnU  W' 
UK  of  the  iwhool,  we  ordered  tJie«e  one  day  to  b«  pr 
— HtAting,  that  in  the  present  imperfect  state  t^  the 
knowledge  of  the  English  language,  it  was  oot  adi 
commence  with  an  est«mporBiif?oiis  prayer,  lert  muu 
might  be  misunderstood,  and  others  misconstrued,  irfj 
evil  be  prinluced  iiist4.>a(l  of  good ; — that,  on  this 
was  bi'tter  to  Iiave  recourse  to  some  written  form 
wliich  could  be  peruHcd  by  ail,  and  thoroughly  expl^ 
understood,  previously  to  its  being  used ; — thai  of  alLi 
forms  wo  had  ever  seen,  we  knew  of  none  bo  briel^ 
00  comprehenaive — so  worthy  of  God,  and  yet  eo  appropriitf 
to  the  wants  of  men — as  that  contained  in  the  vulume  n 
then  held  in  our  bands ; — and  that  all  would  now  have  U 
opportunity  of  judging  for  themselves  whether  it  breathed  i 
sentiment,  of  encouraged  a  petition,  which  a  truly  good  man 
would  not  be  ready,  yea,  rejoiced  to  offer  in  earnest  sup- 
plication to  the  Great  God,  the  Father  of  all.     Saying  U^ 
with  an  anxiety  for  the  result,  which  those  present  little 
knew,  wo  presented  each  with  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament. 
All  quickly  and  eagerly  turned  to  the  title-page.     Afier 
a  moment's  pause,  a  young  man  of  Brahmanical  caste  started 
up,  and  with  some  degree  of  animation,  cried  out  in  these 
identical  Eoglish  terms : — "  Sir,  I  not  want  read  any  thinj 
gainst  my  own  religion;  and  I  not  want  read  any  thing 
^  your;  and  I  not  want  be  fitrttxL  to  become  Christian." 
It  was  then  exphiined  generally,  that  there  need  be  no 
jpprdienmon  about  being  ever  required  to  read  any  thing  la 
aobool,  written /(fmaffy  a'nd  speci/call}f  against  his  religion ; 
nor  to  peruae  any  thing  connected  with  ours  beyond  what 
coald  be  shown,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  to  be  most  worthy 
rt  God  to  bestow,  and  most  profitable  for  man  to  know,, 
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*Te  and  practise — ^ihat  nothing  could  be  more  unfounded 
ihe  notion  so  frequently  and  zealously  propagated  by 
Bnemiee  of  truth,  and  so  naturally  believed  by  ignorant 
res,  that  it  was  the  deliberate  intention  of  Europeans 
crce  them  to  become  Christians — that  the  very  idea  of 
r,  when  applied  to  mental  conviction,  was  the  barbarous 
of  a  barbarous  age,  and  could  never  be  entertained  by 
nlightened  mind — that  all  which  was  ever  conceived,  or 
d  ever  be  intended  by  us,  consisted  simply  in  presenting 
proper  form  to  all  around,  what  was  felt  by  ourselves  to 
loly,  just,  good,  and  true ;  leaving  it  to  the  truth  itself, 
Tourably  received,  to  impress  the  conscience  and  enlighten 
understanding, — and  that,  if  it  should  fail  in  carrying 
fiction,  he  who  propounded  it  could  not  still  feel  himself 
iberty,  in  prosecution  of  his  object,  to  resort  to  any  other 
pons  than  those  of  argument  and  persuasion. 
"hough  satisfaction  was  manifested  by  the  silence  that 
led,  there  was  still  a  species  of  argumerUum  ad  hominem 
J  resorted  to,  which  seemed  to  prove  irresistible. — 
ring  previously  ascertained  that  some  of  the  young  men 
lent  had  studied  Persian,  and  that  Arabic  was  far  from 
ig  an  uncommon  acquisition  among  the  more  respectable 
ises  of  Hindus,  we  thus,  in  substance,  addressed  the 
Dg  Brahman  antagonist : — ^^  Are  there  any  natives  who 
uire  a  knowledge  of  other  languages  besides  Bengali !  ^ 
iTes ;  many  learn  Sanskrit ;  some,  Persian ;  and  some, 
kbic.  "  Do  you  know  any  who  have  studied  Arabic  f  ^ 
Tes.  "  Any  who  have  read  an  Arabic  book?*" — Yes. 
IHiat  book  ?  *" — The  Koran.  "  Indeed !  have  they,  then, 
Dme  Mahammadans ! "  No,  no,  no, — with  prodigious 
>hasis — ^was  the  reply.  "  Wore  they  not  afraid  of  read- 
the  Koran ;  and  did  not  you,  in  kindness,  represent  to 
m  the  exceeding  danger  of  reading  it ;  lest,  by  becoming 
uainted  with  its  contents,  they  should  be  forced  to  turn 
hammadans  I ""  The  inference  was  now  too  palpable  to 
uire  a  separate  statement  in  words ;  and  there  was,  in 
sequence,  a  gentle  but  almost  universal  expression  of 
isfaction  and  triumph. 
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The  books  were  then  opened.     Tho  Lord's  Pnys« 
difltiDeUf  mwl  sod  expbioed.  paiagraph  bv  pvijnfk.  I 
wu  tbeDceforth  ased  erery  mornia^.  as  a  Eolemo  EmI 
aJaratmn  uid  prayer,  before  mtoruig  on  tliu  datMt  al  BT 
dsT.     From  that  time  torwvd,  the  first  hour  w»s  di 
to  tbe  nudin^  ot  a  portion  of  tho  Bible.     Fnmlii  ]l 
■M  firat««fc«>,  nieither  tsannur  nor  obj«ctioa  vaa  uj  n 
heard  apuDst  the  Btat«d  peruaal  of  the  Scripturec  fofl 
tne,  that  a  few  of  the  paivsta,  stimulated  cbiefljbjN 
of  those  who  uobappilr  bcUed  the  Christian  prof(wMii,N 
abortlv  aft«rwards  compbiii.     But.  in  general  a  franka 
oaadtd  explanation  quite  satisfied  thcan.     So  tliat,  S 
wqurjr  of  aeveral  monthe.  it  could  be  report4>d  that  onifit 
m  ftmr  eamt  had  occurred,   in  which  the  continued  ri 
«f  Uw  Bible  fonued  a  pretext  for  abandoning  the  » 
To  prerait  the  poasibility  of  inistake  or  after  n&ea 
bom  the  time  the  Institution  was  fairly  organized,  it  *■ 
made  «  MMtdiit^  ntb  that  no  hoy  akmtld  ii>  admitted  taJea  ■ 
fi^ker  or  yaanf  mm  siatJd  Mtompanjf  hm  i'k  jimm,  and  4 
witk  to  Mm  tjft*.  omI  k»ar  inA  kit  ov»  «art,  what  was  t» 


AR«r  the  Lord's  Prayer,  was  read  the  Parable  of  ■ 
Prodi^  Son  i  wherein  the  tenderness  and  compossioa  (■  } 
our  heavenly  Father  towards  i>enitent  sinners  are  set  iorA 
with  sueh  inimitable  Eimptieity  and  force  of  truth.  And  » 
in  Bengal,  the  principal  objects  of  worship — kept  constantly 
l»efon»  the  eves  of  their  deluded  votaries,  by  offerings,  sacn- 
iiree,  festivals,  and  solf-inflicte^l  penances — are  Durga  a^ 
Kali,  the  most  bloody  and  ferocious  of  even  Hindu  dirinitief, 
the  contrast  of  this  parabohc  representation  of  the  SuprenM' 
God  and  Father  of  all,  was  felt  in  silence  by  many,  bejraad 
what  at  the  tiifte  they  could  hardly  venture  to  ex[a«BB. 

The  next  portion  of  Scripture  selected,  was  the  13th 
chapter  of  Ist  Corinthians.  Perhaps  in  the  whole  Kble, 
within  en  narrow  a  compass,  there  could  not  be  found  a 
jtass^e  which  brought  out  so  many  points  of  contrast  wiUi 
the  genius  of  Hinduism,  as  the  first  seven  verses  of  that 
chapter.     And  yet,  from  no  direct  reference  or  allusion  what- 
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leiiig  made  to  that  false  system,  it  was  read  not  only 
it  irritation,  but  with  positive  admiration  and  delight, 
postle  tells  us  that  though  he  could  speak  '^  with  the 
3S  of  men  and  of  angels,^  and  had  not  charity^  he  was 
»less  and  profitless  a  thing  as  ^'  sounding  brass,  or  a 
ig  cymbal.^  A  Hindu  is  taught  to  believe  that  to 
with  the  tongues  of  men  is  of  the  very  essence  of  uti- 
id  profitableness, — ^but  that,  to  speak  in  Sanskrit,  the 
)  of  the  gods,  and  other  celestial  and  angelic  beings, 
only  the  perfection  of  all  superexcellent  learning, 
i  endowment  of  the  most  transcendent  merit  specially 
ed  for  Brahmans,  the  terrestrial  representatives  of 
The  apostle  tells  us  that  if  he  had  '^  the  gift  of 
3cy,  and  had  not  charity,  he  was  nothing.'"  The 
I  is  taught  to  believe  that  the  gift  of  casting  nativities, 
iretelling  the  minutiw  of  an  individuaPs  or  a  nation^s 
7,  by  means  of  the  second  sight  of  astrological  intuition 
dculation,  not  only  raises  the  possessor  far  above  ^^  no- 
'  among  men,  but  admits  him  into  intimate  partner- 
1  immunity  and  privilege  with  the  gods.  The  apostle 
«  us,  that  though  he  understood  all  systems  and  ^^  all 
edge,  and  had  not  charity,  he  was  nothing.*"  The 
I  is  taught  to  believe  that  ho  who  attains  to  the  under- 
ng  of  aU  systems  and  all  knowledge  is  a  man  who  has 

• 

greater  far  than  most  of  the  gods  in  the  Pantheon, — 
sen  above  the  liability  to  future  transmigration, — has 
ed  the  chief  gaad^  or  final  beatitude^  which  consists  in 
Scation  with  the  essence  of  the  Supreme  Brahm.  The 
e  assures  us  that  though  he  had  *^  all  faith  so  that  he 
remove  mountains,  and  had  not  charity,  he  was  no- 
"^  The  Hindu  is  taught  to  believe  that  he  who  could 
9e  the  power  of  working  such  miracles,  is  a  man  whose 
!ven  while  in  the  body,  has  been  severed  from  all  the 
kels  of  materialism, — has  become  intimately  acquainted 
[ie  Supreme  Brahm, — and  is  about  to  bo  wholly  absorb- 
lis  essence.  The  apostle  tells  us  that  though  he  should 
all  his  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  had  not  charity,  he 
^thing.'"  The  Hindu  is  taught  to  believe  that  if  he  gave 
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att  kii  goods  to  feed  the  poor  pUgrimi 
that  swarm  not  in  thoiuaDdfl,  but  in  i 
province  of  the  land,  it  would  be  an  a 
however  great  or  aggravated  his  sin 
be  Bure  to  aecure  to  him  the  enjoymen 
mres.  The  apostle  tells  us  that  thou{ 
body  to  be  burned,  and  had  not  chtur 
A  Hindu  is  taught  to  believe  that  if 
by  suspending  it  over  smouldering  ash 
it  the  blazing  brand,  or  by  exposing  it 
to  four  fires  under  the  fierce  rays  of  a  f 
by  casting  it  into  the  flames  to  be  wh< 
and  all  of  these  acts  will  raise  him,  irre 
pretensions,  for  a  period  of  years  prop 
ferent  degrees  of  merit,  to  one  or  otb 
the  gods.  In  the  perusal  of  these  i 
there  was  no  small  amazement  secretly 
afterwards  confessed,  though  not  at  tl 
words.  The  amazement  was  heigbtent 
trast  which  the  mind,  as  by  the  qui 
intuition,  was  drawing,  at  every  suoc 
what  was  then  read  in  school  and  what 
taught  at  homo. 

What,  tht'n,  was  this  "charity,"  wit 
session  of  all  other  gifts  nml  attainra 
highi'st  which  it  had  ever  fiitcreii  int( 
the  sagos  of  Hinduism  to  conceive — i 
apostle  room  to  confess  that  lie  was  not/i 
fully  to  comprehend  what  it  could  bt 
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behave  itself  unseemly ;  seekcth  not  her  own ;  is  not 
Ly  provoked ;  thinketh  no  evil ;  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity, 
arajoiceth  in  the  truth ;  beareth  all  things ;  believeth  all 
ffjB  ;  hopeth  all  things  ;  endureth  all  things."  As  each 
lieae  pregnant  clauses  was  read  in  succession,  it  was 
mented  on  and  illustrated  at  some  length.  At  every 
^  all  were  called  on  seriously  to  reflect ;  and  endeavour 
oalize  in  their  own  minds  what  a  world  this  would  be,  if 
a  "charity"  formed  therein  the  grand  governing  principle, 
WL  would  all  ^^  uncleanncss,  lasciviousness,  hatred,  vari- 
a,  emulations,  wrath,  strife,  seditions,  envyings,  murders, 
nkenness,  revellings,  and  such  like,  ^^  be  banished  from 

habitations  of  man  :  *" — then  would  "  love,  joy,  peace, 
{-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  tem- 
uioe,"  reign  paramount  in  the  blissful  land.  Earth  itself 
lid  be  turned  into  a  heaven,  purer  and  happier  far  than 
'  which  fable  yet  has  feigned,  or  poetry  conceived. 
throughout,  all  were  attentive ;  and  the  minds  of  a  few 
ame  intensely  rivetted, — which  the  glistening  eye  and 
•ngeful  countenance, — reflecting  as  in  a  mirror  the  inward 
ught  and  varying  emotion, — most  clearly  indicated.  At 
b, — ^when,  to  the  picture  of  charity  the  concluding  stroke 
I  given  by  the  pencil  of  inspiration,  in  the  emphatic  words, 
ndureth  all  things,*"— one  of  the  young  men,  the  very 
&hman  who  but  a  few  days  before  had  risen  up  to  oppose 
\  reading  of  the  Bible,  now  started  from  his  seat,  exclaim- 
:  aloud,  "  Oh,  Sir,  that  is  too  good  for  us.  Who  can  act 
to  that !  who  can  act  up  to  that  f"  A  finer  exempliflca- 
a,  taking  into  view  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  could 

well  be  imagined  of  the  self-evidencing  light  of  God'^s 
y  Word.  It  was  an  almost  unconscious  testimony  to  the 
erior  excellence  of  Christianity,  extorted  from  the  lips  of 
idolatrous  Brahman  by  the  simple  manifestation  of  its 
1  divine  spirit.  It  was  a  sudden  burst  of  spontaneous 
sage  to  the  beauty,  and  power,  and  holiness  of  the  truth, 
itfl  own  naked  and  unadorned  simplicity,  at  a  moment 
m  the  mind  was  wholly  untrammelled  and  unbiassed  by 

judice,  or  party  interest,  or  sect. 

N  n 
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"  Too  good  for  ufl  !  Whooaniu't  up  to  that!"— 
we  in  the  hearing  of  all.  "  \Vhj',  what  yon  rectal  'I 
good  for  u«,'  it  ia  the  grand  object  of  the  Bible  ef 
t«acfa  how  nc  \aay  altitnately  attain.  'What  tou  tbiol^fl 
think  truly,  wv  cannot  act  up  to,  in  our  o 
K  thv  grand  object  of  tho  Bible  effectually  to  pmt  Dili 
wv  may  tdtiniatvly  realize.  And  rest  assuiv-d,  that  a 
on  atady  the  Bible  nith  honesty  of  heart,  and  witli  fi 
to  Gud  for  light  and  guidance,  without  in  the  eod  ix 
poMeaaed  of  that  divine  '  charity '  which  will  enablv  I 
act  up  to  all  that  hae  been  read,  and  is  iiseiT  lix  4 
summation  of  blesscdneBs.  A  possession  so  g 
yet,  through  God's  iniinite  mercy,  placed  within  the  naiM 
of  you  all,  who  would  not  desire  to  labour  to  obtam!  .^1 
aa  tho  perfiK't  and  only  vray  of  obtaining  it  is  clearly  [«*■ 
od  out  in  tho  Bible, — and  the  Bible  is  given  supremsJj.'l 
not  exclusively,  for  that  Torj-  purpose, — who  will  not  hd*  I 
forth  peruse  it  with  feelings  of  enhanced  int«re8t  awl^l 
light ! "  Tho  appeal  was  not  in  vain.  In  fact,  if  an  uf*  I 
of  darkness  had  been  suddenly  metamorphosed  bcfow^j 
oyea  into  an  angel  of  light,  the  change  could  not  app* 
greater  than  the  ditfercuce  of  aspect  under  which  the  ^ 
now  appeared  from  what  it  exhibited  but  a  week  befon- 

The  next  portion  of  Scripture  read,  was  "  The  Senmaii* 
the  Mount.'"  Addressed  as  that  Divine  discourse  origin^ 
had  been  to  a  people  with  whom  the  s^trt^  of  T«Iigioo«tf 
nothing,  and  the  letter  every  thing,  it  could  not  tally  nW 
exactly  with  the  circumstances  of  the  Hindus,  had  it  bea 
framed  specifically  for  their  "  reproof,  correction,  and  in 
struotion  in  righteousness."  There  ia  scarcely  a  etateisea 
of  error  in  principle  or  practice,  which  does  not  find  moi 
strikingly  exemplified  its  parallel  or  counterpart  in  Hii 
duism.  There  is  scarcely  an  announcement  of  truth,  i 
principle  or  practice,  which  does  not  find  most  striking 
exemplified  its  contrast  and  contradiction  in  Hindnia 
Yet  not  one  item  had  any  immediate  or  specific  referen 
to  Hinduism  or  the  Hindus.     It  was  all  directed  agait 
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and  the  Jews.    And  hence  was  it  pursued  without 
feding  of  irritation  or  alarm  ;  though,  as  we  advanced, 
kfiUhy  all,  that,  had  the  words  Hinduism,  Hindus,  and 
Jbmans,  been  substituted  in  place  of  Judaism,  Jews,  and 
MriaeeB,  the  representation  would  have  been  complete,  not 
rdy  in  the  outline,  but  in  the  minutest  details.     This 
aotive  perusal,  therefore,  of  the  divinely-constructed  dis- 
■■e,  tended  to  effect  a  total  revolution  of  ideas ; — to 
?^uce  a  whole  world  of  new  ones. 
(noh  significant  descriptive  expressions  as  ''  the  poor  in 
rit,^  and  the  "  pure  in  heart," — so  finely  contrasting  with 
almost  Satanic  pride  of  caste,  and  the  almost  exclusive 
enonial  purity  of  bodily  ablutions, — seemed  to  dart  into 
>   loul  with  the  force,  vividness,  and  freshness  of  an  im- 
diate  revelation  from  heaven  of  what  was  previously  un- 
own,  unheard  of,  and  unconceived.     No  reasoning  was 
Bded  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  proposition, — that 
)  **  poor  in  spirit  *"  and  "  the  pure  in  heart  ^  are  blessed* 
was  in  general  very  difficult  at  first  for  the  mind  to 
umcipate  itself  from  the  outward  yoke  of  carnal  ordin- 
oes,  and  the  incubus  of  an  all-absorbing  carnality  of  in- 
vd  vision.     But  no  sooner  had  the  grosser  interceptive 
^dia  been  removed — no  sooner  had  the  Scripture  notion  of 
KJverty  of  spirit  and  "purity  of  heart"  been  conceived, — 
ongh  stiU  looming,  as  it  were,  through  the  "  misty  horizon- 
1  air  ^  of  a  mental  world,  on  which  the  Sun  of  Truth  had 
it  yet  fully  risen,  than  the  truth  was  admitted  without  ar- 
iment.    It  seemed  to  shine  in  the  light  of  the  simple  state- 
mt  itself.     It  seemed  to  commend  itself  to  the  unreclaim- 
i;  conscience  with  somewhat  of  the  same  intuitive  force  with 
ich  the  axioms  of  geometry  commend  themselves  to  the 
resisting  reason.     The  one  seemed  as  much  the  natural 
DOient  of  conscience  as  the  other  of  reason  ;  and,  like  all 
olesome  and  appropriate  food,  it  required  merely  to  be 
roduced,  to  be  at  once  received  and  assimilated  with  the 
Mtance  and  circulation  of  the  moral  system. 
Fhe  exposure  of  the  Pharisaic  fastings  and  disfigurings 
the  countenance,  and  repetitions  of  prayer  at  the  comers 


actions  of  the  Hanctimonioiis  but  h%7>ocri 
the  spirit,  character,  and  actions  of  (he 
iDADS,  Bcemcil  BO  absolute  and  entire, 
wonder  whether,  after  all,  it  was  not  t 
really  present  to  the  writers'  minds,  thoi 
fictitious  name  of  Pharisees  !  When,  c 
question  was  put.  What  do  you  mean  bi 
inferior  caste,  looking  significantly  at  a 
the  same  class,  and  then  pointing  to 
He  is  one  of  owr  Pharisees .' — while  the 
torted  in  great  good  humour.  True,  ve 
like  that  of  the  Pharisees,  or  worse ;  1 
not  to  be  like  my  caste. 

By  the  system  of  caste  the  Hindus  ha 
cantoned  into  so  many  isolated  selfish  se 
ing  on  all  the  rest  with  feelings  of  irre< 
hatred,  and  contempt.  But,  besides  th 
of  caste  which  renders  the  race  emtnt 
hating  one  another,"  there  is  special 
sacred  writings  for  the  growth  and  nu 
feeling  of  spiteful  enmity  and  malignan 
be  credited,  that  religion  con  be  brougl 
stead  of  mitigating  the  darker  and  more 
of  the  soul !     But  it  is  even  so.     Not  ii 
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its ;  of  the  foes  whose  injury  or  ruin  is  sought,  four 
most  be  made,  and  clad  in  black ;  the  sacrificial  fire 
be  kindled,  and  into  it,  after  the  usual  consecratory 
must  pieces  of  the  flesh  of  the  appointed  animal  be 
from  eight  to  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand,  or  a  hundred 
d,  or  even  a  million  times ;  at  each  burnt-offering, 
priest,  with  his  finger,  must  touch  the  mouth  of  the 
of  the  enemy,  uttering  one  or  other  of  the  prescribed 
of  prayer.     Of  these  Vedantic  fonnulae  a  few  may  be 
leed : — "  O  Agni !  (god  of  fire)  thou  who  art  the  mouth 
wU  Gk>ds,  do  thou  destroy  the  wisdom  of  mine  enemy.     O 
i !  fill  with  distraction  the  mind  of  this  my  enemy.     O 
i !  destroy  the  senses  of  this  my  enemy.    O  Agni !  make 
lb  the  mouth  of  this  my  enemy.     O  Agni  !  fasten  with 
"p^  the  tongue  of  this  my  enemy.     O  Agni !  reduce  to 
this  my  enemy ."^     Hence  it  is  that  prayers,  incanta- 
^VlM^  and  bloody  sacrifices,  for  insuring  the  removal,  subjec- 
'^Son,  damage,  or  destruction  of  an  eneuiy,  are  interwoven 
"^ith  the  ordinary  ceremonial  obser\'anccs  of  the   people. 
Tke  nnforgiving  spirit — the  spirit  of  indomitable  hate — the 
ipirit  of  implacable  revenge,  is  thus  nursed  and  reared  into 
plenitade  of  growth  and  strength  by  the  varied  stinmlants 
of  religion, — ^is  made  to  kindle  into  a  blaze  of  conflagration 
on  the  very  altars  of  sacredness, — and  is  permitted  to  expire 
only  with  the  real  or  imagined  extinction  of  the  hated  foe. 
Jadge,  then,  of  the  surprise  and  amazement  of  some  of  the 
more  thoughtful  of  the  young  men  when  they  came  to  read 
ihese  passages : — "  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said, 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour,  and  hate  thine  enemy ;  but  I 
■ay  unto  you,  love  your  enemies ;  bless  them  that  curse  you, 
do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,    and  pray  for  them  that 
despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you ;   that  ye  may  be 
children  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  ;  for  He  maketh 
His  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain 
on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust.     For  if  ye  love  them  which 
love  you,  what  reward  have  ye  ?  do  not  even  the  publicans 
the  same  ?     Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect." 


rairai 
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So  deep,  indeed,  ami  mtcnm  wa»  tbu  impnunon  jn 
tl»t,  in  rcrereuce  to  ono  tndiviiltial  nt  kasi,  fnta  ikti 
rending  of  thuw  vi^rmw  mi^ht  bo  dated  hJs  conrenu 
turning  from  damb  idola  to  mrrs  the  living  and  tl 
Ood.  Thert)  wna  iwniething  in  them  of  sui-Ji  an  cmn 
in^ly  attrai>tivo  moral  laveliness, — sotnetiung  vhid 
trMtod  BO  luminously  with  oU  tliat  he  had  beeopw 
taught  to  ro^rd  ag  rovpolcd  by  God,  that  be  could  ■ 
erytng  out,  in  (KetAsy.  "  Oh,  how  beautiful,  bov  i 
Surely  this  ii  tho  truth,  thin  it  the  truth,  this  ii  UkI 
It  seenKMl  to  be  a  ffrling  (tfaou^  of  a  hi^er  uA 
nature)  Miniawhat  akin  to  that  experienced  bj  Die  dk 
of  •  c<fI(*bn»t<.Hl  giwnietric  theorem,  when,  in  a  deKr 
joy,  he  rushed  alon^.  exclaiming,  "  I  have  round  it. 
found  it" — and  did  not  rost  satisfied  till  histhaidit 
woot  forth  in  n  hecatomb  of  burnt  victims  on  the  ^t* 
godK.  In  the  other  ca«e,  for  days  and  for  weeka  tlif 
Hindu  could  not  oeose  repeating  the  expression,  "  La 
mcmies,  blew  them  that  cur«e  you,"  Sac,  &c.,  coi 
adding,  "  How  beautiful !  Surely  this  is  tho  truth 
was  he  allowed  to  rest  satisfied  till  in  the  end  his  g 
for  the  diacovery  ended  in  renouncing  oU  his  si 
hecatombs,  and  false  gods,  for  tho  one  groat  saw 
which  the  true  God  for  ever  perfected  them  who  ha 
to  a  knowledge  of  tho  Iruth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

In  this  way  wo  proceeded  with  the  reading  of  t 
for  an  hour  daily  in  all  tho  higher  classes.  From  t 
imperfect  knowledge  which  these  had  of  Englisl 
ttoginning,  our  progress  was  necessarily  very  slow, 
slowness  of  the  progress  was  perhaps  more  than  com] 
by  the  searching  analysis  to  which  each  eentenoo  i 
jected ;  and  by  the  variety  of  comment,  illustrative  i 
and  amplification,  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  ove 
the  barriers  of  ignorance,  prepossessions,  and  miscor 
Here  must  we  state,  once  for  all,  that  while,  from 
first,  the  Bible  itself  was  thud  made  a  school  and  clfi 
it  was  so  made  diftinctlg,  aco'redty,  rtnd  exelusicely 
ploiis  and  deMtionnl  exercises,  with  the  view  of  brin 
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ribmilties  of  the  soul  into  contact  with  the  life  and  spirit 
quiekening  influence  of  Jehovah'^s  holy  oracles ; — and 
Br,  nerer  for  the  parsing,  syntactical  and  sundry  other 
Bomatioal  exercises  of  lingual  acquisition.  Than  this 
ESlioei  which,  we  fear,  is  but  too  common,  wo  know  of 
9  more  likely  to  lower  the  Bible  from  its  unapproachable 
aenee  of  sacredness,  as  "  the  Book,^  ''  the  Book  of 
;'*— and  we  have  never  ceased,  and,  through  God's 
ing,  never  will  cease,  humbly  but  resolutely  to  lift  up 
solemn  protest  against  it.  We  would  not  wish,  on  this 
^eot  any  more  than  on  any  other,  to  advocate  an  unten- 
B,  or  impracticable,  or  dangerous  extreme.  Wo  would 
^y  on  the  one  hand,  to  bo  delivered  from  the  Pharisaic 
latiy  which  would  hold  up  to  the  nations  the  very  papyrus 
(Murchment  on  which  the  words  of  inspiration  are  written, 
kkuming,  '^  Behold  the  Book,  fall  ye  down  before  it,  and 
vdiip  it  ;^  instead  of  crying  aloud,  ^'  Behold  your  God 
''^ealing  himself  through  the  medium  of  His  written  Word  ; 
I  ye  down  and  worship  before  Him.**^  So,  on  the  other 
nd,  we  would  pray  to  be  delivered  from  the  Sadducean  lati- 
linarianism  or  indifference  which  would  strip  the  written 
ord  of  all  its  sacredness,  by  mingling  it  up  with  the  pars- 
pi,  oonstruings,  correctings,  trappings,  ferular  visitations, 
d  all  the  other  irreverent  bustle  of  pedagogal  gymnastics. 
On  the  frontispiece  of  their  Bible,  the  Jews  were  wont 
inscribe,  in  flaming  characters,  the  exclamation  of  fear 
1  astonishment  extorted  from  Jacob  by  the  vision  of 
liovah  at  Bethel — ^'  How  dreadful  is  this  place  !  This  is 
[ie  other  but  the  house  of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of 
fcven  !***  On  which  the  great  Owen  most  appropriately 
narked,  ^'  So  ought  we  to  look  upon  the  Word  with  a 
y  awe  and  reverence  of  the  presence  of  God.*"  But  if  any 
leme  could  be  devised  more  cunningly  than  another,  by 
ich  under  the  semblance  of  honouring  and  magnifying  it 
a  school-book,  we  covld  succeed  in  divesting  the  perusal 
1  contemplation  of  it  of  all  ^'  holy  awe  and  reverence  '*  of 
•d's  presence,  it  is  the  very  practice  which  has  now  been 
>robated — reprobated,  not  so  much  from  abstract  consi- 
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ileratioiu,  howL-vor  convincing,  oe  from  painful  cxf 
of  its  most  blighting  irfTMU. 

If  thv  Itiblo  is  to  bo  made  a  school  anil  cUu-boa 
rntbiir,  intinitdj'  rather  let  ua  decide  on  the  baniik 
gramman.  antl  geographies,  and  ntl  popularised  < 
Moaecrated  oxctiiaively  to  science  and  the  niiucT,  fi 
•cliools,  than  suffer  it  to  be  dislodged  by  th-  B" 
ebristian  confederacy  from  ita  tlirone  of  rightful  4U{ 
in  wielding  the  sceptre  ovor  thv  entire  educatiooil 
—If  the  Bible,  mu  «ay,  id  to  be  made  a  school  ao 
book,  lei  it  not  bo  evacuated  by  ita  divine  wignifi™ 
being  turned  into  enuimon  use  for  teeting  the  rulc^  a 
of  every  ■elf-clooted  dictator  in  the  ancient  domain  of 
Ijct  it  not  be  lowered  from  its  regal  dignity  to  dance 
anoe  and  serve  as  a  humble  vassal  at  the  outer  po 
knowledge.  Let  it  bo  cvur  maintained  in  the  rigb 
non  of  its  eacredncss — the  meridian  altitude  of  its  i 
power.  Let  it  bo  gratefully  studied  as  the  Book  ( 
let  it  be  joyfully  consulted  as  the  chart  of  heaven 
holy  oracles  be  listened  to  with  profousdest  awe 
chtK^ring  revelations  be  weloomcd  and  hailed  as  the  I 
nys  from  "  the  anciont  glory  :"  let  its  statutes,  tec 
and  righteous  judgments  be  implicitly  submitted  t 
unchanging  ordinances  of  the  King  of  kings  ;  und  t! 
then  only,  will  tliat  best  of  books— the  Bible — be  al 
promote  the  grand  design  for  which  it  was  bj 
bestowed.  Then,  und  then  only,  will  it  be  duly  rev 
the  God  who  gave  it  duly  honoured  ; — the  myriads 
immortals  trained  in  educational  seminaries  duly  i^ 
and  edified,^  fortified  for  the  vicissitudes  of  time,  am 
for  liosannalifl  of  eternity. 

Nor  let  aught  be  alleged  on  the  score  of  impract 
What  has  been  effected  in  an  Institution  for  the  c! 
Hindu  idolaters,  cannot  surely  be  enrolled  in  the 
of  insuperables.  At  first,  indeed,  from  the  mere  ru 
attainments  even  of  the  most  advanced,  as  well  as 
want  of  elementary  class-books  of  a  gradually  prt 
dLscription,  no  school-book  of  any   kind    could  bi 
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^taate  or  regular  supply,  but  thoso  published  by  the 
M^ol-Book  Society ;  and  from  these  all  knowledge  of  a 
character  has  been  systematically  excluded.    Now, 
t  be  obvious  that  the  very  young, — those  who  knew 
-  the  English  alphabet,  or  knew  no  more  than  the  alpha- 
of  their  mother  tongue,— could  not  read  a  portion  of  the 
3e  either  in  English  or  Bengali.     What,  then,  was  to  be 
?     Were  these  to  be  left  wholly  without  religious  in- 
ion  until  they  had  advanced  so  far  as  to  be  able  to 
the  Scriptures  ?     If  so,  a  year  or  two  mifiht  inter- 
e ;  and,  so  far  as  readuig  was  concerned,  hundreds,  in 
course  of  time,  might  quit  the  Institution,  as  ignorant 
^Sivine  truth,  and  as  much  immersed  in  heathen  darkness, 
^when  they  entered  it.     This  was  a  distracting  reflection, 
^  opened  up  a  most  comfortless  view  of  the  future.    What, 
,  was  to  be  done  ?     What  was  the  remedy  ?     If  there 
any,  how  was  it  to  be  applied  ?     The  remedy  devised 
simple;  and,  as  the  result  proved,  effective.    It  consist- 
in  the  compilation  of  a  progressive  series  of  three  new 
elementary  school-books, — each  consisting  of  two  distinct 
^virions  or  parts,  which  might  be  denominated  the  connnon 
^d  the  religwus. 

The  Jirsi  pari  was  composed  of  appropriate  lessons  of  the 
inoflt  miscellaneous  character ; — partly  original,  partly  se- 
lected, and  partly  altered,  abridged,  or  compiled  from  the 
contents  of  pre-existing  school-books.  Into  this  division  all 
manner  of  topics  were  introduced,  calculated  to  arrest  the 
attention,  excite  the  curiosity,  and  summon  into  vigorous 
exercise  the  conceptive  and  other  intellectual  faculties. 
Here,  too,  all  orthographical,  etymological,  syntactical,  and 
prosodial  exercises  were  earned  on  with  the  most  boundless 
freedom ; — without  any  risk  of  jarring  with  that  solemnity 
of  feeling  which  the  very  name  of  Deity  ought  ever  to  in- 
spire ; — without  dislocating  any  doctrine  of  faith,  or  linking 
it  with  grotesque,  incongruous,  or  painful  associations ; — 
without  trenching  by  a  single  intrusive  movement  on  any 
one  province  of  socredness.  The  second  division,  in  each 
number  of  the  series,  was  devoted  exclimcely  to  reUmon^ 
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lop'ws.     Theso  portions  w«ro  read,  not  for  tlic  p 
{^nunnrntically  moitt-Tingthe  English  langusgo;  bdtl 
mh"  orgi^liiering  up  th«  doctrJaoK  and  prcc«pta,«l 
und  promisor,  examples  and  lessoDe  therein  taught,  HI 
ed,  or  enforctjd.     They  were  treated,  therefore,  p 
means  instrumontolly  deaignod  to  awaken  the  o 
and  variously  to  influence  and  impress  the  heart, 
thv  Hi'parale  [>erusal  of  a  small  portion  of  each  drrisM* 
t)u-ru  arose  a  happy  combination  of  lingual  and  lio 
acquisition,  and  of  those  nobler  exercises  which  laml^B*  * 
prouioto  moral  and  religious  improvement. 

What  W3A  the  result  of  this  combined  proce^  f) 
oally  persevered  in  !  Let  us  consider  the  malU'f  * " 
farther.  At  first,  till  the  advantage  of  it  was  expfiw 
many  of  the  pupils  were  apt  to  get  impatient  at  b< 
closely  confiaed  to  one  book.  A  most  vicious  syiUuH 
begun  to  domineer  in  alinost  all  the  elementary  T 
schools.  From  the  thirst  for  a  smattering  of  English,  ««*  1 
of  oinpiricH  arose  who  professed  to  have  recipes  f 
royal  road  towards  the  acquisition  of  the  language.  T^  \ 
consisted  in  making  the  deluded  pupils  secure  a  load  <i(  ' 
books.  In  a  few  days  or  weeks  after  entering  the  sohovL 
each  pupil  might  be  seen  laden  with  a  primer,  a  grammar,* 
dictionary,  a  btwk  of  geography,  a  collection.  Gay's  Fables, 
History  of  Greece,  Pope's  Iliad,  and  other  works.  A  few 
sentences  might  bo  read  in  each  ;  and  the  student  made  to 
believe  that  ho  was  a  ready-made  English  scholar.  The  sys- 
tem had  taken  such  deep  hold  of  the  general  mind,  that  it 
was  no  easy  matter  to  persuade  oven  the  most  intelligent, 
that  they  oould  ever  become  scholars  without  at  once  being 
put  in  possession  of  such  a  multitude  of  books, — that  it  vaa 
not  the  amount  of  knowledge  heaped  up  in  the  pile  of  school- 
books,  which  made  thorn  learned  or  wise,  but  the  amount 
actually  transferred  to  the  mental  repository.  And  though 
many  were  at  length  satistied  from  the  reasons  and  argu- 
ments adduced,  yet  they  were  so  constantly  hooted,  twitted, 
and  ridiculed,  as  the  "  students  of  one  book,"  and,  inferen- 
tially,  "  of  one  idea,"  by  acquaintances  and  companions  who 
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"aded  the  streets  with  an  enoyolopsedia  of  knowledge 
lands,  with  scarcely  a  single  idea  in  their  heads,  that 
ed  every  conceivable  expedient,  on  the  part  of  the 
to  curb  the  spirit  of  impatience,  to  suppress  the 
lurmur  of  dissatisfaction,  and  to  save  the  newly 
I  vessel  from  foundering  in  the  struggle  to  ascend 
%  torrent  of  viciousness.  Still  we  persevered  ;— our 
3ing,  Wait  and  see ;  have  patience  and  judge  by  the 
Gind  our  daily  repeated  aphorism.  It  is  not  the  quan- 
liment  crudely  and  hastily  swallowed,  but  the  quan- 
»erly  prepared  and  well  digested,  which  can  assimilate 
1  nourish  the  general  system,  whether  of  body  or  of 
itill,  we  persevered, — every  lesson,  though  very  short, 
Eule  a  vital  exercise  for  all  the  faculties, — a  healthful 
lent  for  the  imderstanding,  or  the  heart,  or  both, 
the  time  it  was  finished,  it  had  been  gone  over  m> 
id  in  so  many  different  forms,  that  there  was  scaroe- 
in  the  class,  who,  if  asked,  would  not  be  prepared 
t  it  verbatim  from  memory. 

^  now  we  are  prepared  to  ask,  was  the  result  of  such 
B, — continuously  and  systematically  persevered  in ! 
lit  was  necessarily  of  a  miscellaneous  nature.  But 
ion  of  it  was,  that  by  the  time  any  of  the  classes 
the  end  of  Instructor,  No.  III.,  such  was  the  com- 
lich  they  had  acquired  of  English  vocables,  both  as 
nation,  derivation,  and  meaning, — such  the  mastery 
atic  English  phraseology, — such  the  stock  of  new 
3aned  in  divers  ways,  from  different  departments  of 
knowledge, — such,  above  all,  the  accumulated  store 
ture  principles,  and  Scripture  facts, — that  they  were 
I  not  only  to  read  with  fluency,  but  to  gather  up  with 
erable  degree  of  intelligence,  the  drift,  scope,  and 
>t  any  English  work,  written  in  a  simple,  chaste,  and 
style.  This,  therefore,  was  the  stage  chosen  for  a 
3  change  of  class-books.  Instead  of  having  an  addi- 
nstructor,  No.  IV.,  constructed  after  the  model  of 
e  former,  one-half  secular  and  the  other  sacred, — 
5w  foun<l  practicable  and  best,  at  once  to  put  a  copy 
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tant  result.     Still  less  is  it  insignificant,  if,  instead  of 

merely  the  first  number  of  such  a  scries,  it  should  be 
casianal  cause  that  suggested,  and  originated  the  entire 

itself.  What  can  be  more  common,  apparently  more 
ificant,  than  the  fall  of  an  apple !  And  yet,  in  the  case 
I  immortal  Newton,  this  familiar  incident, — viewed  as 
iggestive  source  of  that  mighty  series  which  terminated 
I  most  magnificent  of  all  human  discoveries, — is  at  once 
3d  from  its  littleness  by  the  vastness  of  the  tree  which 
g  from  so  humble  a  root. 

t  for  the  incident  itself. — The  conversation  being  con- 
d,  partly  in  Bengali  and  partly  in  English,  a  few  days 
the  commencement  of  our  labours,  it  happened  that 
ord  "  rain  '^  occurred  in  the  lesson  of  one  of  the  junior 
s.  In  the  course  of  ordinary  interrogation,  the  question 
•ut.  What  is  rain  f     It  was  replied,  "  Water  from  the 

Has  it  been  produced  by  the  sky  itself!  "  No.""  How 
las  it  been  formed !  '^Oh,^  said  one,  with  the  smartness 
elf-possession  so  characteristic  of  Hindu  youth,  '^  Do 
ot  know  that  yourself  P  I  think  I  do,  said  the  master ; 
ly  present  object  is  to  find  out  whether  you  know  it. 
II,"  remarks  another,  with  an  air  of  manifest  satisfac- 
"  ril  tell  you.  It  comes  from  the  trunk  of  Indra's  ele- 
:"  Indeed,  said  I,  that  is  a  new  theory  of  the  origin  of 
which  I  did  not  know  before ;  and  I  should  now  like  to 
formed  on  what  evidence  it  is  founded.  '^  All  I  can  say 
;  it,^  responded  he,  "  is,  that  my  Guru  (or  religious 
er),  told  me  so.*"  But  your  Guru  must  have  some  rea- 
»r  telling  you  so.  Did  he  ever  see  the  elephant  himself! 
no,  how  could  he !  The  elephant  is  wrapped  up  in  the 
,  as  in  a  covering ;  and  no  one  can,  therefore,  see  it 
his  own  eyes.*"  How  then  came  the  Gruru  to  know  that 
lephant  was  there  at  all !    "  To  be  sure,^  said  he,  "  be- 

the  Shastra  says  so."^  Now  I  understand  the  matter : 
have  asserted  that  the  rain  comes  from  the  trunk  of 
C&  elephant,  simply  because  the  Guru  has  told  you  that 
B  the  account  contained  in  the  Shastra !  "  Certainly ; 
hough  I  never  have  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes,  yet  I 


aomBPon,  had  been  egpaiMfawl  ntoa  tibaotycflihe 
rainmgOMfaL    SbieOf  ipeiikiBg^  ii  is  vkal  m  Ml 
""vmtanpoaCiriiidi,  m  the  SliMtoM^  a  deohieiti 
tiolentjeC  ftomthetink  of  the  nlifilimt  onvlMk 
ftli0  god  of  the  finBameBl,  it  TCftwented  M  riding  itel 
tenmghie  eeriel  dowwi im     Thk  ei^^  mwtihi, 

^eiy  little  aflbeted  the  sMdlfwd  ■■ ofthemwU] 

eew  of  Miimg  at  the  wmehwoD  whiJi  followed. 
.    True  to  nmr  onginel  piedetermiiied  deetgny  we  WiA'^ 
diooee  JirwIiSr  to  eoDtndiei  the  ShMitim,  by  eM*hig  ri^ 
on  the  alleged  theory,  ae  palpably  abemrd ;  or  branding  it  ti 
absolutely  false, — the  manifest  corruption  of  a  mythologioil 
fablo.    Instead  of  this  we  simply  remarked  to  the  boys  that 
the  theory  which  their  Guru  had  taught  was  verj'  different, 
indeed,  from  that  which  our  Guru  had  taught  us  in  Scot- 
)^d.    And  now  that  we  had  learnt  from  them  their  theofj 
^  the  subject,  it  was  asked  whether  they  would  not  like 
^ear  ours,  and  so  have  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
MO  together.    Nothing  would  delight  them  more.    Their 
^^g^jjQ  yns  then  directed  to  a  verj*  simple  phenomenon. 
.         iiked,  In  boiling  your  rice  what  is  observed  to  riee 
^^  j^  vessel !    "  Smoke  or  vapour."^     When  a  dry  lid  i8 
.  .^  to  •Mae  time  over  it,  what  effect  is  produced  J    "  It 
*^    ^»    What  makes  it  wet  J    "  The  smoke  or  vapour." 
?!*        1  ^^  it  gets  very,  verj'  wet,  does  all  the  vapour 
^^^  lUok  to  it !    "  No ;  it  falls  off  in  drops."    VeiJ 
•■•■•^^^  ijjgQ  ^ould  you  say  of  the  vapour  itself,  that  it 
\  ff^     ^.  u  Wet,  sure  enough."    And  whence  can  the 

\^  ^^*^^rt«edJ   "  ^*  ^*°  ^^^^  ^  ^^"*  ^^^  water  in  the 


\ 
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ed.^  La  the  vapour  a  different  kind  of  substance  from 
OTtter !  "  No,^  Why  think  you  bo  ?  "  Because  when 
others  on  the  lid  we  see  it  turn  into  water  again.^     So 

oonolude  that  the  vapour  is  just  a  part  of  the  water 
\e  vessel  i  "  Yes.'"  What  then  drives  it  off  from  the 
»  and  makes  it  fly  into  the  air  t  '^  It  is  its  nature  to  do 
Think  a  moment ;  when  you  hold  a  cup  of  cold  water 
our  hand,  do  you  see  vapour  arising  from  it  I  ^'  No/* 
at  then  makes  the  difference  between  the  drinking  water 
onr  cup,  and  the  water  that  boils  the  rice  I  "  The  one  is 
I  and  the  other  warm.^  What  makes  it  warm !  ^'  The 
.^  So  then  it  is  from  the  water  warmed  by  the  fire  that 
see  the  vapour  ascend,  and  not  from  the  cold !  ^'  Yes." 
lat  must  you  infer  from  this !  ^'  That  it  is  the  fire  which 
oaking  the  water  warm,  makes  it  go  into  vapour.*"  Very 
it.  The  attention  was  next  directed  to  the  application  of 
jtaB,  The  pupils  were  referred  to  a  very  familiar  pheno- 
Lon  in  Bengal.  After  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  on  the  heated 
ind,  when  the  morning  sun  darts  from  a  cloudless  hori- 

they  were  asked  what  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
lefls  i  '^  Great  vapours."  It  was  then  brought  out,  at 
e  length,  in  an  interrogatory  form,  that  these  vapours 
listed  of  water  exhaled  by  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  like  the 
DOT  separated  from  the  water  in  the  vessel,  by  the  heat 
he  fire ; — that  these  vapours,  ascending,  impinged  on  the 
I,  upper  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  exactly  as  the  vapour 
a  the  water  in  the  vessel  did  upon  the  cold  lid  ; — and 
^  becoming  there  condensed  and  accumulated  beyond 
it  the  atmosphere  could  uphold,  the  whole  fell  back  again 
Q  earth,  in  multiplied  drops  of  rain.  Such,  added  we,  is 
ample  theory  of  the  origin  of  rain,  which  we  once  learnt 
a  our  Guru  in  Scotland. 

Vhen  there  is  an  open  and  ingenuous  mind,  and  an  honest 
rt,  we  may  well  admit,  with  the  French  philosopher,  that 
re  is  no  argument  so  persuasive  as  truth  ;  which,  in  such 
bse,  has  no  need  to  exert  all  its  proofs,  but  enters  natu- 
f  into  the  understanding ; — leaving  the  disciple  nothing 
io  when  it  is  once  learnt,  but  to  think  of  it.     Most  strik- 
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ingly  wa«  the-  force  of  tfaU  remark  excnipU6e<l  in 

now  narrated.    Such  ww»  tJio  directnese  of  theai  

iJje  obtrusivo  veritintilititd*  of  the  whole  eUtcnMot,  IM 
aooiter  was  the  itlgnlity  of  the  two  sets  of  pheaonM 
nouncod  a«  u  fad,  than  the  truth  of  the  given  thw] 
eoDcvtlfil,  ill  th(!  firot  moment  of  ingenuous  impnW,  »i 
Miy  fiirtlier  proof.  "  How  ntitural ! — how  like  the  Ini 
«ur«lv  it  is  true  !" — was  tho  gwicral  cxclamalion.  li 
ly,  however,  one  of  tho  hoys, — as  if  suddenly  rcco»«n 
rt^colleotion,  and  finding  that  he  had  (;oinmitt«<l  U 
and  gone  too  far, — began  to  manifest  aome  tokena  rf 
at  tho  unwploomr  disooverj- :  "  Ah .' "  said  he,  withi 
liar  oanicstness  of  tone  and  mannor,  "  Ah ;  whal 
boon  thinking  t  I/yoar  accouni  be  tie  tnu  one,  wW 
of  our  Khattra  f — trhat  Itfcom^  of  ottr  Shattral 
account  be  true,  t/ten  must  oitr  Skattra  1/4  /altt.  Ow 
mtut  either  net  be  from  iiod,  or  God  mutt  Aave  teri 
Hut  (Knt  i»  impouibU  ;  the  Shattra  i'«  tru^,  Brahma 
— m  your  frnrut  accoant  mugl  Jc  false : — aiui  gtt  ii 
Utf  t'/m  truth  !  " 

Now,  here  wa«  the  commene^^meni  or  first  perm  of 
struggle,  which,  though  painfully  protracted,  and 
by  numberless  alternations,  only  terminated  in  th 
some,  with  the  entire  overthrow  of  Hinduism.  U| 
moiiiont,  the  verj-  notion  that  it  was  possible  for  a 
in  tlio  lioly  Shnetras  to  ho  falso,  had  not  been  con< 
the  creation  of  oven  a  fitful  dream.  On  the  conti 
youth  had  been  taught  that  these  Shostras  were 
essence  of  unchanging  truth, — that  as  such  they  1 
manded  tho  undoubting  belief  of  all  ages,— and 
these,  as  the  ultimate  infallible  standard,  from  whi 
can  be  no  appeal,  the  decisive  reference  must  he 
all  matters  of  Government  and  law,  custom  and  i 
philosophy  and  religion.  The  conviction  result!] 
this  tuition  being  matured  at  an  earlier  period  than 
can  well  trace,  it  becomca  inseparably  Unked  with  I 
hallowed  assoeiations, — inwoven  with  all  the  n 
thought,  and   incorporated  with  the  strongest  imp 
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. — impulses  of  interest,  prejudice,  and  pride.  Hence, 
o  oase  of  a  thorough-bred  Hindu,  of  all  possible  axioms, 
vrhioh  is  believed  to  be  the  simplest,  clearest,  and  most 
putable  is,  that  whatever  is  contained  in  the  Shastras 
\>e  true ;  and  whatever  is  contrary  to  the  Shastras  must 
Lee.  Even  to  hesitate  on  a  point  so  sacred  and  funda- 
cd, — a  point  so  substantiated  as  to  take  its  station  of 
rior  rank  and  authority  in  the  van  of  all  axiomate 
Lfl, — ^must  presuppose  a  degree  of  mental  effort  which 
ft  who  have  been  nursed  in  the  lap  of  truth  and  freedom 

Christian  land  can  never  adequately  conceive.  Not- 
standing,  in  the  case  now  described,  there  was  at  least 
pmentary  hesUatmh.     It  was  clear  as  the  light  of  day, 

a  disturbing  force  had,  for  the  first  time,  operated  on 
very  foundation-stone  of  systematic  error  in  the  mind, 
tat  an  arrow  from  the  full  quiver  of  universal  truth  had 
ly  lodged  in  its  most  impregnable  citadel.  In  other 
ds,  there  was  now  the  sudden  injection  of  a  doubt, 
ire  all  doubt  was  believed  to  be  impossible ;  there  was 

sudden  starting  of  a  suspicion,  where  suspicion  was 
9ved  to  be  an  insult  to  the  memory  of  an  immortal 
^ry — ^an  impious  contempt  of  the  authority  of  the  gods. 
,  so  palpable  were  the  facts,  so  natural  the  inference 

so  like  the  truth, — that,  in  spite  of  such  an  array  of 

icedent  antipathy,  the  mind  strove  in  vain  to  shake  itself 

9  from  a  dreaded  and  hated  but  struggling  and  fast- 

ving  conviction. 

n  this  simple  incident  we  make  the  following  additional 

irks: — 

hough  we  were  previously  acquainted  in  a  general  way 

.  the  fact,  that  modem  literature  and  science  were  as 

h  opposed  as  Christianity  itself,  to  certain  fundamental 

ts  of  Hinduism ;  our  own  conception  on  the  subject  was 

le  and  indeterminate.     It  floated  in  the  horizon  as  an 

Qgible  abstraction.      Now,  this  incident — by  reducing 

Skbstract  into  the  concrete, — by  giving  the  vague  gene- 

y  a  substantial  form, — by  converting  the  loosely  thoo- 

tal  into  the  practically  experimental, — at  once  arrested, 

o  o 


HUTU  SIMPLY  STATED. 

Bxod,  and  defined  it.     A  vivid  glimpno  was  opened.iwi(i 
of  tlir  eff«*t  of  true  knuwlodge,  when  brought  in  contid 
Hiixluisni ;  but  of  the  wkw/m  operandi, — the  preci*  w 
which  it  operated  in  producing  the  effect. 

To  whut  practical  determination  did  thisglimpw* 
l)u<  wny  t  1 1  led  to  an  imiiiediat«  iiiquiry  into  all  th'  a 
vulnerable  points  of  Hinduism ;— or  those  point*  «ki(4* 
moot  weak  and  exposed,  because  they  admitted  (if  l* 
afutailed  with  weapons  dravm  from  the  magazine  of  M 
with  the  facts  of  observation  and  the  results  of  expe 
From  a  daily  advancing  knowledge  of  what  thne  p 
were,  advantage  was  taken  of  every  favourable  poelisBB 
make  a  fresh  ussault.  But  there  was  no  ^ing  out  tfC 
way  in  quest  of  sueh  points  ;  neither  were  there  any  fc 
marchefl  in  order  to  reach  them.  No.  Advantage  "wl 
mimply  taken  of  any  appropriate  term,  incident,  fact. « 1 
cTont,  just  as  it  might  happen  to  occur  in  any  of  the  d^  } 
WiKiRS.  In  this  way  the  predisposing  tendencies  to  mgp-  I 
Pion  were  greatly  allayed.  Neither,  when  the  opportoiiil;  | 
pnwnted  itself,  was  there  any  format  cruea,de  against  tlw  I 
Inlae  system ;  any  open  and  direct  attack ;  any  oifenain  ' 
display  of  the  number  and  strength  of  our  forces, 
knew  too  well,  that  all  this  would  only  irritate  the  eva-  1 
jealous  spirit  of  Hinduism, — provoke  it  to  assume  the  aspect  ' 
of  a  partisanship  embittered,  because  aggrieved, — and  event- 
ually lead  to  the  organization  of  systematic  unconquerable 
opposition.  On  the  contrary,  the  uniform  method  was, 
simply  to  announce  and  explain  any  principle  or  fact  as  it 
occurred ;  and  though  it  might  be  known  to  clash  with 
something  corresponding  in  Hinduism,  the  contrariety  was 
never  first  pointed  out  by  the  teacher.  No.  He  contented 
bimself  with  a  statement  and  exposition  of  the  truth, — leaving 
it  to  the  pupils  themselves  to  make  that  special  application 
of  it  which  could  not  fail  to  detect  and  expose  contrariety. 
And  seldom  indeed  did  they  fail  to  make  the  desired  appli- 
cation, altogether  unprompted  and  unchallenged,  save  bj 
the  self-evidencing  forcibleness  of  the  contrast  between  the 
new  information  imparted,  and  their  own  pre-existing  con- 
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UoiUL  The  truths  were  simply  announced  ;  and,  when 
dnted  to  on  the  ground  of  their  own  independent  evidence, 
^^  left  to  work  their  own  way.  Often,  often  was  the  truth 
It  principle  or  fact  admitted  before  its  hostile  nature  could 
^mderstood,  or  the  unavoidableness  of  its  application  de- 
fied. In  this  way  there  was  a  sort  of  silent  warfare  in- 
•flantly  maintained, — the  blow  being  levelled  with  deadlier 
m,  inasmuch  as  it  was  seldom  known  beforehand  whence 
was  to  proceed, — and  a  species  of  raking  fire  kept  up  from 
If-exploding  engines  that  lurked  unseen  and  unsuspected 
rough  every  portion  of  the  new  territory  traversed  in  the 
ily  march.  When  the  wound  was  once  inflicted,  it  was 
>  late  to  think  of  a  safe  retreat,  or  of  escaping  unscathed. 
lien  assent  was  once  given,  as  the  result  of  acknowledged 
monstration,  it  was  too  late  to  attempt  to  draw  back  or 
bhhold  it.  Honourable  retreat  was  impossible.  If  the 
inciple  or  fact  be  true,  it  must  be  applied.  The  applica- 
n  is  made,  and  what  follows !  Another  bolt  or  bar  is 
enohed  from  one  of  the  gateways ;  another  stone  is  drawn 
»m  one  of  the  foundations ;  another  fastening  is  loosened 
»m  one  of  the  barricades  of  the  fortress  of  Hinduism, 
id  thus  one  part  after  another  is  torn  away,  till  the  whole 
in  ruins.  It  was  originally  resolved  to  introduce  the 
;her  branches  of  literature  and  science,  as  indispensable 
an  enlarged  and  liberal  education.  But  what  a  new  and 
Msial  incentive  was  now  supplied  for  their  introduction  i 
Tiat  new  motive. !  It  now  seemed  aa  if  geography,  general 
itory,  and  natural  philosophy, — from  their  direct  influence 
destroying  Hinduism, — had  been  divested  of  their  secu- 
jty,  and  stamped  with  an  impress  of  sacredness.  In  this 
)W  of  the  case,  the  teaching  of  these  branches  seemed  no 
iger  an  indirect,  secondary,  ambiguous  part  of  missionary 
K>ur, — ^but,  in  one  sense,  as  direct,  primary,  and  indubit- 
le  as  the  teaching  of  religion  itself. 
Again,  we  may  remark  on  the  advantage  which  the  advo- 
be  of  truth  possesses,  when  the  system  which  he  assails 
ounds  with  physical  as  well  as  metaphysical  errors.  The 
mer  are  of  a  nature  so  much  more  palpable,  and  easier 
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^Jtiftlring  comes,  the  perverse   ingenuity  t>f  these  scholastic 

^defences  will  only  expose  the  desperateness  of  the  cause. 

^Xne  fltrong  clear  glance  of  unfettered  common  sense  will 
me  them  to  be  numbered  with  the  things  that  were. 
Its  intermeddling  with  physics  proved  one  of  the  chiefest 
inrces  of  weakness  in  Popery  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 

.tion.  Had  it  kept  within  the  domain  of  spirit,  the  shock 
of  the  Reformation  might  not  have  proved  half  so  tremen- 
dous. In  that  case,  the  whole  of  the  worldly  philosophic 
nkoe,  who  cared  as  little  about  vital  religion  as  their  prede- 
cessors of  Oreece  or  Rome,  might  have  eyed  the  system  with 
cold  indifference  or  silent  contempt ;  and  it  would  have  been 
spared  tiiieir  sharp  missiles.  Unhappily,  however,  for  itself, 
though  happily  for  mankind,  it  did  cross  the  limits  of  the 
spiritual  domain.  Entering  the  physical,  it  dallied  with 
prevailing  errors ;  and,  seizing  them  in  its  embrace,  hence- 
forth identified  and  made  them  inseparably  one  with  itself. 
Never  was  there  a  more  suicidal  act  than  when  the  Church 
of  Rome  staked  its  infallibility  on  the  truth  of  these  errors  ! 
— ^when,  for  example,  it  thundered  out  from  one  of  the  holiest 
of  its  tribunals  the  celebrated  verdict — "  That  to  maintain 
the  sun  to  be  immoveable,  and  without  local  motion,  in  the 
centre  of  the  world,  is  an  absurd  proposition,  false  in  philo- 
sophy, heretical  in  religion,  and  contrary  to  the  testimony 
of  Scripture, — that  it  is  equally  absurd  and  false  in  philo- 
sophy to  assert,  that  the  earth  is  not  immoveable  in  the 
centre  of  the  world ;  and  considered  theologically,  equally 
erroneous  and  heretical.'^  A  blunder  this  so  groat,  that 
many  have  found  it  hard  to  say,  in  the  result,  which  proved 
most  disastrous,  the  doctrine  of  indulgences  in  religion,  or 
of  the  mobility  of  the  sun,  and  the  immobility  of  the  earth 
in  astronomy  ! — which  entailed  the  most  terrible  retribution 
in  after-ages,  the  persecution  of  Luther  or  the  imprisonment 
of  Galileo  !  In  consequence  of  such  a  system  as  that  now 
recorded,  the  Church  of  Rome  made  itself  strangely  vulner- 
able, by  gratuitously  erecting  one  of  the  weakest  possible 
points  of  defence ;  and  that  one,  too,  in  front  of  the  very 
position  where  the  enemy  could  erect  some  of  his  strongest 
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batteneo.  It  bcedteaaly  suhjt-vKH)  iu  own  «nw*  tt* 
re«inle«s  demonstrstkiu  ami  fatal  t^xposore  iS  mb*< 
MJenoe.  It  provoked  to  an  oxUTTuiaatin^  wur&re  ip 
itadf,  the  embattM  phalanx  of  oew  pbiloMpheiw,  u  wJ 
of  «neero  tht-oto^iaiH.  Dofort!  thr  iutitc<l  atUek.  Pq 
Ml  from  it*  high  places  througli  hair  thv  nation*.  Aod 
Protcatantiain  wliioh  meoeeded,  in%-nlvtHl  a  protect  «|> 
thoM  egrepoiu  tnron  in  pfajrsies, — which,  in  the  boor  a 
d«liiaoa,  it  enatampcd  aa  aacnd  veritivti, — almoAui 
a*  m  pvotcst  a^inst  those  aoniufleaa  tradilioni  Uut  ti 
Mded  the  WoM  of  Got!, — those  damnable  hM<«» 
nuBifwd  thv  work  of  redemption  altogether. 

Its  having  deecendcd  into  the  region  of  physics,  i*  p 
in  our  onn  dur  one  of  the  primary  Houreps  of  tho  «« 
of  Hinduism.  Had  it  boen  exclusively  confinvol  t 
Id«>alism  or  PantheifOi  of  tho  \'cdant,  Hinduism  wonli 
Mand  all  the  mightiest  assaults  of  such  gross  and  pop 
wmponn  as  those  of  sense  and  fact.  Bight  well  do  tl 
nkilfiit  of  its  Urahmanical  defenders  know  this. 
thfir  policy  is  to  draw  off  their  antagonist  from  the  • 
of  physics  and  eensc,  to  the  region  of  metaphysics  an 
soendoDtalism.  And  if  he  is  so  unskilful  as  to  allow 
to  be  dragged  away,  he  may  already  bill  a  long  ad!«u 
torj-.  When  ill  the  premises  are  not  only  subtile  mi 
sical  abstractions,  but  bold  and  unwarranted  assun 
what  must  the  elaborate  superstructure  be  f  Sucl 
over,  is  that  abstract  of  the  Hindu  Vedas,  called  Vedi 
EBectually  to  reach  such  a  system  by  argument,  solel 
on  primary  truths,  or  universal  intuitions,  were  as  vaii 
attempt  of  Sisyphus  to  roll  his  stone  to  the  summit 
mountain.  Effectually  to  apply  to  it  the  deductions  ol 
vation  and  experiment,  were  like  pouring  water  for  e' 
the  same  bottomless  buckets.  But  no  system  of  false  i 
ever  abounded  more  with  fnlsc  physics  than  Hinduisi 
those  the  great  mass  of  the  people  most  resolutely 
Why  not,  then,  bring  into  contact  with  these,  the  c 
truths  which  are  level  to  ordinary  understanding,  an 
ciblc  to  the  evidence  of  sense !  Already  lias  it  been  tri 
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•  ;  already  have  hundreds  been  thereby  rescued  from  the 

^  and  true  science  will  prove  far  more  formidable  to 
Lmiism  than  to  Popery ;  inasmuch  as  physical  errors  are 
MAJfre  intimately  wrought  into  the  very  frame  and  texture 
^«  general  system  of  Hinduism,  than  false  philosophy 

"^vas  into  the  fabric  of  Poperj'. 

^re,  we  may  remark  on  the  advantage  of  having  the 
9  to  address  even  on  the  subject  of  physical  truths,  in 
^Tence  to  the  aged.  The  mind  of  the  natural  man  uni- 
c^Uy  yields  with  reluctance  to  whatever  mars  its  self- 
t^  systems  and  reasonings.  Often  has  the  sceptical 
osopher  in  Europe  contrasted  the  demonstrable  evidence 
c^ience,  with  what  he  chooses  to  denominate  the  fluctu- 
ig  principles  of  moral  and  religious  evidence  ;  and  often 

he  gloried  in  the  solution  which  this  seems  to  give  of 
'  apparent  stability  and  ready  reception  of  science,  and 
'  apparent  changeableness  and  frequent  rejection  of 
ealed  religion.  But  a  brief  sojourn  among  the  adult 
ihmans  of  India,  would  tend  to  lay  his  gloryings  in  the 
t,  and  prove  the  fallacy  of  his  conclusions.  He  would 
re  learn  that  when  on  any  subject  men  have  been  long 
ituated  to  believe  without  supporting  evidence,  they  will 
tinue,  without  any  reclamation  either  of  reason  or  con- 
noe,  to  believe  in  spite  of  opposing  evidence.  He  would 
re  learn  that  golden  but  despised  lesson  of  practical  wis- 
1,  that  the  (idmission  of  any  evidence  of  any  truth  very  much 
$nd$  on  tXe  particular  interest  of  individuals^  and  the  exist- 
ttate  of  their  heart.     Thus,  men's  hearts  by  nature  are  in 

with  the  world,  its  pursuits,  its  pleasures,  and  its  gains. 
)y  have  an  interest  in  discrediting  the  evidence  of  a  pure, 
^,  and  humbling  religion,  which  is  opposed  to  worldliness 
every  shape ;  and  while  they ^can^  they  will  turn  a  deaf 
to  it !     Now,  in  India,  it  so  happens,  that  the  minds  of 

learned  Brahmans  are  preoccupied  with  a  system  of 
e  philosophy^  which,  equally  with  their  system  of  false 
gion,  professes  to  be  revealed  from  heaven.  Their  craft, 
refore,  depends  on  the  existence  of  the  former  as  well  as 
the  latter.     Their  worldly  honours,  credit,  reputation. 
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and  «ui>[K»ri,  wtv  indUavlubly  leagued  witli  iu  p 
conllDuauc«;  auiI  th»y  \ta\v  a  ri/o/  fnf^imtftQ  nJM^l 
«ridimce,  however  cl«ar,  or  howtrvcr  p<rt«il,  iMA  •> 
Uk  least  degree  iolerfere  with  it.  AccordiogW.  uiri 
of  Tact,  all  those  Bnthmons  who  have  annrmwplt* 
undor  Uu)  full  inflaence  of  their  own  evstem,  il  V 
wbou  tuindM  ha<re  been  thoroughly  formed  bj  it,idmi| 
rest  and  honour,  whose  pride  and  prejudice,  whMU 
aflectioD  and  religtona  feelingB  have  been  wholly  piv- 
in  ita  behalf — all  the»e  are  found  prepared  to  ti 
aovereign  eoDtetnpl,  not  mtly  fke  ^^atmutratiou  vf  ■< 
$ei«ncf,  but  the  irrjr  ttttimong  of  their  oiem  ••»«»,  ratlw"! 
relinquish  " ono jol  orooe  tittle"  of  whatiaeodnrtov 
Let  an  experiment  the  most  triumphant  be  exlulitc^^ 
ordj  lend  to  expose  some  part  of  their  corrupt  phil« 
creed,  rather  than  yield  their  asni'Dt,  they  will  not  fcrnt^" 
ptvooonee  the  whole  as  amya, — the  effect  of  mere  opW  I 
inusion ! — or  rather  of  the  iUuaoiy  energy  of  the  SapR*! 
Brnhm! 

An  a  curious  illuatration  of  this  general  awertion,  < 
relate  the  following  anecdote : — One  day,  when  we  w 
paged  in  rending  a  portion  of  the  New  Testament  in  BenpJi' 
with  a  learned  Brahman,  the  eubjeet  of  baptism  occurred. 
Ho  asked  various  queetionn  reppecting  the  import  and  deail^ 
which  we  endeavour\'d  to  answer.  "  So  tlieu,"  said  he,  "the 
water  is  employed  an  a  svmbol  merely,  of  the  cleansing  efr 
c.irv  of  Christ's  blood  ;  and  not  as  posseeeed  of  any  inliereDl 
cleansing  efficacy."  Yes.  "  Then,"  said  he,  "  our  syatan 
is  superior  to  youre."  How  ao!  "  Why,  we  have  watef 
that  possesses  the  power  of  washing  away  sin."  WLence 
conies  that  water!  "  It  is  the  water  of  the  Ganges,"  But 
why  not  any  other  water  as  well ;  for  instance  the  water  ot 
that  tank, — pointing  to  one  in  the  neighbourhood  !  "  Be- 
cause," 8ai*l  he,  '■  Ganges  water  atone  is  endowed  with  th* 
ijualily  of  essential  purity."  Essential  purity !  What  do 
YOU  mean  by  that '.  It  often  looks  the  most  impure  of  all 
waters  \  "  True,  it  looks  so ;  but  the  mud  and  other  loose 
ingredients  are  no  part  of  it ;  these  are  adventitious,  and  by 
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allowing  the  water  to  stand,  all  the  particles  may  bo 
to  separate  and  subside  of  their  ovm  accord.'"  After 
particles  have  subsided,  do  you  maintain  that  the 
is  essentially  pure  ?  "  Yes.*"  That  there  is  in  it 
it  whatsoever  which  has  not  been  spontaneously  sopa- 
!  "  Nothing."  What  if  something  could  bo  shown 
m  still  to  exist  therein, — something  which  has  not  been 
along  with  the  visible  muddy  sediment.  "  That 
*  '^napofisible."  Well,  well ;  but  what  suppose  it  could  bo 
^■^^^n  to  you?  Having  then  explained  the  nature  of  a 
^"^Ox^osoope,  and  of  the  in/iisary  living  atoms  which  it  reveals, 
I^ut  the  case  hypothetically,  as  we  had  no  instrument  by 
Now,  suppose  you  were  made  to  see  these  living  crea- 
in  the  Cktnges  water,  oven  after  it  has  been  filtered  of 
^1  gross  impurities,  to  your  own  satisfaction ;  would  you  not 
7^  compelled  to  give  up  your  dogma  of  essential  purity,  as 
^'^plained  by  yourself?  "  No.'*'  What !  Would  you  deny 
*lle  testimony  of  your  own  eyes  ?  "  No ;  not  that  either."" 
^^hat !  Not  give  up  your  dogma,  and  not  deny  the  testi- 
^bony  of  sense?  How  do  you  get  out  of  the  dilemma? 
^*Why,  rather  than  admit  the  existence  of  such  minute 
living  creatures  in  pure  Ganges  water,  I  would  believe  that 
tny  senses  did  deceive  me, — that  it  was  the  result  of  some 
inexplicable  optical  illusion ;  but  in  the  present  case  such  an 
alternative  would  not  bo  necessary.*"  What  then  ?  How  can 
you  reconcile  your  supposed  perception  of  the  animalculsD 
with  the  resolute  maintenance  of  your  original  dogma? 
*^  Oh  !*"  said  he,  "  I  would  simply  insist  upon  it,  that  the 
living  creatures  existed  not  in  the  Ganges  icater^  but  in  the 
interpatinff  glass^ — and  that  it  was  some  peculiar  quality  in 
the  water  which  rendered  them  visible  in  the  glass  !  '^  Now 
if  the  tangible,  visible,  and  experimental,  could  be  gravely 
and  easily  disposed  of  in  this  way,  it  must  be  seen  liow  end- 
less and  hopeless  all  mere  argument,  founded  either  on  intui- 
tive principles  of  belief,  or  on  admitted  facts,  must  prove  in 
the  case  of  such  minds.  And  thus  it  is,  that  an  instructive 
exhibition,  the  bare  possibility  of  which  may  never  have 
occurred  even  to  the  imagination  of  our   European  sacans, 
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tnny  b«  manire8t«<l  to  the  viow,  as  oftea  as  tli' 
i»  tritrtl. — On  the  one  side,  the  aceplical  Euru| 
Iihi<r,  smiling  with  scorn  at  the  aenst^Ieaa  incnilui);;. 
Indiiin  lirahtnnn, — nnd  on  tho  other,  the  lQ<h&ii  R 
smiling  with   conscious   superiority,    at   the  guod-iu 
cri'iiulitj'  of  the  European  philosopher  ! 

It  hoa  recently  been  remarked,  that  "  the  prejadican 
multiform  errors  of  a  Jew  educated  in  the  service  of  tk 
I'ulraud,  arc  not  lees  subtile,  and  often  are  more  feai^V 
wrought  into  his  very  eoul,  than  those  of  philoeopliic Hi*  1 
duism-"  That  may  be  ; — having  had  no  experience 
n  Jew,  having  never  had  it  in  our  power  to  make  thu  «*  I 
[lurison,  we  daro  not  be  so  presumptuous  ae  to  drn«  tk  I 
possibility.  But  we  have  had  experience  of  a  "philo 
Hindu;"— and  this  we  will  say,  that  we  have  no  Uiipup  I 
which  can  adequately  express  the  fearful  working  o(  Bi  I 
subtile  system  into  the  soul.  It  seems  wrought  into  lb  I 
soul,  like  woof  into  the  warp ;  so  as  to  be  destructible  onl] 
with  its  destruction.  Tho  soul  seems  imbedded  in 
transfixed ;  yen  impaled ;  so  that  there  can  be  no  sepuv  j 
tion  but  in  death.  The  two  soem  iinited,  not  in  the  wavof 
mechanical  juxtaposition,  however  close;  but  blended  mi 
fused,  after  the  manner  of  chemical  combination,  wliicli  o" 
mere  force,  no  mere  violence  can  ever  disoesociate.  And  '■ 
after  this  superlative  degree  of  in-working,  impaling,  and 
intimate  amalgamation,  there  can  be  stili  a  higher  degree, 
— the  fearful  pre-eminence  of  being  greater  than  the  grest- 
cst  of  the  prejudiced  devotees  of  the  false  Brahmanical  phi- 
losophy must  be  awarded  to  the  Talmudic  Babbi ! 

How  widely  different  the  case  of  the  young  ;  even  though 
subjected  to  the  varied  influences  of  the  system  from  earliert 
years  of  infancy  !  Their  minds  are  pliant,  supple,  and 
ductile, — already  prepossessed,  it  is  true,  in  favour  of  the 
system,  but  not  perfectly  inwoven  with  it; — preoccupied 
but  not  fixedly  impressed  ; — pre-engaged,  but  not  actually 
fused  in  its  mould.  The  process, — which  naturally  leads  to 
such  intimate  union,  blending  and  fusion, — has  fairly  be- 
gun ;  and  unless  timeously  arrested,  must,  in  riper  years, 
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■oinate  in  an  apparently  unalterable  state.  Youth,  then, 
L'te  openness  and  frankness,  its  ingenuous  candour,  and 
■3flpecting  honesty, — youth  is  the  golden  season  for  get- 
^  the  start  of  confirmed  worldly  public  interests,  inve- 
^te  prejudice,  rivetted  religious  feeling,  the  love  of  ap- 
uute^  the  pride  of  reputation,  the  dread  and  shame  of 
^mtasy  from  a  cause  once  defended  ; — ^youth  is  the  golden 
^Km  for  favourably  preoccupying  the  mind  with  principles 
^ruth,  connected  with  every  department  in  the  worlds  of 
'fcter  or  of  spirit, — with  '^  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God 
r  Saviour,  before  the  actual  Iiabits  of  guilt  are  engrafted 
E>]|  the  effU  bias  of  corrupt  nature,*" — with  the  knowledge 
d  love  of  every  science  that  unfolds  the  wondrous  work- 
Uflhip  of  the  Divine  Architect,  or  promotes  the  social  well- 
ing of  man^  before  the  habits  of  systematic  error  have  grown 
^  like  rank  weeds  in  the  barren  soil  of  ignoratit  tiature.  As 
igards,  therefore,  the  facility  of  all  sound  instruction, 
hether  literary,  scientific,  or  theological ;  and  the  prospect 
r  cultivation,  whether  intellectual,  moral,  or  religious,  there 
'  a  prodigious  difference  between  the  aged  and  the  young. 
b  is  a  difference  of  degree^  however,  and  not  of  kind.  There 
>  the  same  original  corrupt  bias,  the  same  original  barren 
[Homnee.  The  same  corrupt  bias  is  gradually  moulded  by 
le  same  various  influences  into  the  like  habitual  modes  of 
longht,  feeling,  and  action ;  and  in  the  same  barren  soil, 
'Qre  are  sown,  and  take  root,  and  spring  up  luxuriantly  the 
^e  seeds  of  error.  But  between  the  two  there  is  the  same 
fiTerence  as  between  the  incipient  growth  and  the  mature, 
4>etween  the  soft  and  the  indurated  clay, — the  malleable 
'id  and  the  brittle  cast-iron, — the  pliant  twig  and  the 
ained  tree.  In  a  word,  the  mind  of  the  young  is  like  a 
antation  of  tender  saplings  ;  the  mind  of  the  aged  like  a 
rest  of  gnarled  oaks. 

Once  more,  we  may  remark  as  to  the  position  allotted  to 
ible  instruction  in  the  Institution.  Some  there  are  who 
ill  dream  that,  in  the  enlightenment  of  India,  wc  are  apt 
award  the  palm  of  superiority  to  useful  and  scientific 
lowledge  ;-^advocating  its  precedency  in  point  of  rank,  and 


most  Bolcnin  protestations  to  the  coDtn 
to  the  same  category  of  incurablea  as 
the  great  brotherhood,  we  would  appf 
predetermined  against  conviction.  Hi 
a  moment's  consideration,  we  ask  : — 
now  given,  does  it  not  appear  as  a  sin 
^et,  that  in  the  Assembly's  Mission 
struction  did  actually  precede  all  othet 
There  was  no  previota  course  of  liter 
cation.  So  soon  as  the  Institution  was 
the  Bible  was  introduced.  Its  sacreii 
he/ore  the  inculcation  of  a  single  br 
"  scientific"  knowledge.  Its  use  as  a 
ewi^U  to  the  employment  of  any  book 
or  science ;  and  to  its  pentsal,  the  first 
the  day  was  regularly  allotted.  To  it 
assigned  in  the  system.  Its  shrine  ^ 
awe  and  reverence ;  and  its  contents 
solemnity  of  feeling  which  became  the 
Hi^Ood. 

Be«dos  the  r^nlor  perusal  of  the  £ 
has  been  constantly  taken  of  every  fav< 
neoted  with  any  of  the  topics  of  the  dai 
events,  unexpected  surprisals,  gentle  gl. 
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Mud  preach  most  successfully  too,  not  only  by  direct  and 
■mI  explanations  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  ;  but  often 
a  Cv  more  visible  effect,  by  occasionally  insinuating  the 
truth  which  they  contain,  in  ways  so  incidental,  and 
or  modes  so  inobtrusive  as  to  strike  the  deeper  root, 
Niaaequence  of  not  raising  any  gust  of  opposition  to  blast 
aoDsame.  Thus  was  religion  made  to  pervade  the  entire 
inesB  of  the  Institution :  it  became  the  great  animating 
ooiple  of  the  whole  system.  It  was  soon  acknowledged 
be  supreme  in  our  estimation,  not  by  forcible  attempts 
posh  it  into  ostentatious  prominence,  but  by  its  being 
■I  and  felt  to  exist  in  real,  living,  noiseless  influence 
loaghout  all  our  teachings,  plans,  and  movements. 
3aeh  pervasion  of  religious  principle  was  not  found  to  fet- 
'  the  communication  of  useful  knowledge ;  it  only  deduced 
IT  inferences,  pointed  out  new  applications,  and  superadded 
loet  of  new  motives  to  persevere  in  the  acquisition  of  it. 
did  not  cramp  the  rising  freedom  of  thought ;  it  only  from 
06  to  time  caused  it  to  shoot  into  fairer  fields  and  clearer 
avens, — aiming  at  a  nobler  mark,  in  expectation  of  a 
bier  prize.  It  did  not  tend  to  desecrate  religion,  but  to 
Dseorate  all  knowledge.  It  did  not  tend  to  render  the 
use  of  philosophy  fanatical.  No ;  but  by  linking  faith  in 
8  Invisible  with  the  evidences  of  sense,  and  consociating  the 
relation  of  Jehovah^s  Word  with  the  interpretations  of 
hovah's  works,  it  tended  to  banish  fanaticism  from  religion, 
d  atheism  from  philosophy.  It  did  not  tend  to  secularize 
iristianity,  but  to  Christianize  all  true  literature,  and  all 
le  science ;  and  by  baptizing  both  in  the  fount  itself  of 
ayenly  purity,  send  them  forth  into  the  world  with  nu- 
lled vision  and  regenerated  natures. 
Our  plan,  therefore,  was  not  first  to  plant  and  rear  the 
te  of  literary  and  scientific  knowledge,  and  afterwards  to 
ftffc  upon  it  a  scion  from  the  stem  of  Christianity.  Such 
graft  would  prove  but  a  sickly  exotic  on  an  uncongenial 
>ck ;  and,  however  often  renewed,  could  never  flourish 
d  produce  good  fruit.  Neither  was  it  our  plan  to  plant 
d  rear  the  tree  of  religious  knowledge,  and  afterwards. 
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by  nftiuo  procoBB  of  "budding,"  attempt  to  forwthoji 
lumlriU  of  literary  and  soipotific  knowledge  to  sprout  tt 
from.     Such  unnatural  forcing  could  only  produce  ■»! 
fpoblc  and  wortblcss,  while  the  violonce  endurod  wodlN 
the  pnrcnt  trunk  to  <legenerat<<.     Religion  and  « 
each  its  own  independent  seed  ;  and  why  should  notwAI 
sown  and  take  independent  root  i    But  though  indep 
in  their  root  and  growth,  why  should  they  be  rearedailij 
tagonists  I — the  one  like   the   Indian  inanchaiMtl  with  i 
golden  fruit,  so  fair  to  the  eye,  but  noxioas  to  the  tsEkifl 
au<t  the  other  like  the  neighbour  trhite-wood,  which  gupplioil 
balm  to  neutralize  its  deadly  ijualitiea '.    Why  should  theioAl 
rather  be  planted  and  reared  in  happy  and  mutual  idlianBefT 
To  accomplish  this  was  our  great  object.     Nor  did  we  it- 1 
tempt  in  vain,     A  healthy  root  of  each  wa«  transferred  to» 
hitherto  unreclaimed  wilderness  of  heathenism.     They  v-'Ot  1 
planted  asunder ;  speedily  they  threw  up  vigorous  shooU.  1 
but  at  such  a  distance  as  to  appear,  to  the  eye  of  inexperi- 
ence, incapable  of  coalescing;  and  so  diminutive,  as  tom^t  | 
it  doubtful  whether  they  might  not  be  dwarfed  beneath  the 
veterans  of  the  wilderness.    But  they  rose  with  such  an  iDte^  i 
nal  spring  of  vigour,  as  to  drain  oif  all  the  disposable  mois- 
ture ;  and  thus  accelerated  and  hastened  on  the  process  o( 
natural  decay,  which  had  already  seized  on  their  aged  pre- 
decessors.   While  they  mounted  upwards  in  stately  majeBtj, 
like  the  trees  of  pastoral  eong.they  stretched  out  their  spn'ml- 
ing  arms  till  they  united  in  mutual  embrace — intertwining 
branch  with  branch,  and  bough  with  bough,  and  foliage  with 
foliage,  in  such  undistinguished  union,  that  the  weary  tra- 
veller, in  enjoying  repose  under  the  grateful  shade,  and  im- 
bibing nourishment  from  the  grateful  fruit,  scarce  could  tell 
to  which  of  the  friendly  allies  he  was  most  indebted. 


The  first  six  months  after  the  establishment  of  the  Insti' 
tutioD  were  characterised  by  fully  more  of  outward  gtir  and 
excitement,  and  interest,  than  were  subsequently  manifested. 
Not  only  were  all  thiiif/s  new — the  discipline,  the  system  of 
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itioD,  the  varied  truths  communicated — ^but  they  were 
iJta  new  to  all.     It  was  like  the  sudden  raising  of  a  curtain 
om  before  the  eyes  of  prisoners  in  a  dungeon, — the  sud- 
»ii  bursting  of  an  unknown  world  of  wonders  on  the  asto- 
imhed  view.     Hence  the  frequent  ejaculations  of  surprise 
lid  amazement — the  insatiable  curiosity — the  perfect  ra- 
fniousnesi  for  more  knowledge — the  boundless,  yet  aimless 
Oiigings, — the  alternate  utterances  of  heartfelt  delight  at 
he  discovery  of  some  striking  truth,  and  of  heartfelt  pain 
M  the  detection  of  some  fondly  cherished  error.   Afterwards, 
rf  course,  there  could  not  be  such  fulness^  and  freskyiesSy  and 
9ividne8S  of  ataitoard  manifestation.      By  far    the  greater 
part  would  heeome  familiar  with  every  thing.     There  could 
not  be  again  a  tohole  school  of  novices  ; — only  a  few  additions 
being  made  from  time  to  time,  to  fill  up  the  ranks,  and 
lupply  the  vacated  places.     Hence  they  would  slide  almost 
imperceptibly  into  familiarity  with  the  different  subjects,  from 
the  Bwifib  contagion  of  constant  intercourse  with  their  fellows. 
Flushed  at  first  with  the  exciting  novelty  of  all  they  said, 
did,  and  learned,  they  could  not  suppress  their  feelings. 
Elated  by  their  superior  attainments,  impetuous  with  youth- 
ful ardour,  and  fearless  of  consequences,  they  carried  the  new 
light  which  had  arisen  on  their  own  minds  to  the  bosom  of 
their  families, — proclaimed  its  excellencies  on  the  house-tops, 
— and  extolled  its  praises  in  the  street-assemblies  of  the 
people.    With  the  zeal  of  proselytes,  untempered  by  the  dis- 
cretion of  ripened  experience,  they  did  not  always  observe 
the  necessary  circumspection  in  their  demeanour  and  style  of 
address ;  or  manifest  due  regard  and  consideration  for  the 
feelings  of  those  who  still  sat  in  darkness.    Even  for  the  in- 
fallible OuruSy  and  other  holy  Brahmans,  before  whom  they 
were  wont  to  bow  in  prostrate  submission,  their  reverence 
was  greatly  diminished.     They  would  not  conceal  their  gra- 
dual change  of  sentiment  on  many  vital  points.     At  length, 
their  undaunted  bearing  and  freedom  of  speech  began  to 
excite  observation,  and  create  a  general  ferment  among  the 
staunch  adherents  of  the  old  faith.     The  cry  of  ^'  Hinduism 
in  danger^  was  fairly  raised. 
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On  rcachiiijc  the  school  nne  ffirenoon  at  thf  u 
{tea  o'clock),  we  were  struck  at  the  contract,  to  il 
»)i|MMirsDce.      The  entire  sj-gtcm   had  for  some  tirn*  p 
greased  with  undoviating  re^larity ;  and  in  iiot)iia|  ■ 
greater  punctuality  observed  than  in  the  hours  oi  UM 
aooi.'.     Ever}'  day  thtt  bell  waj<  rung  preciael}*  at  ^ 
outer  door  was  immediately  shut ;  and  no  boy,  if  Utc<  <i 
adniittfKl.     Judge  then  of  our  surprise,  when,  aftertiieM 
was  rung  and  the  outer  door  shut,  we  entered  Uw  lu 
the  Institution,  and  fotind  it  nil  but  desert«d.   On  titfi 
appropriated  to  one  class  ooly  two  or  three  seated;  onoll 
one  or  two :  and  on  some,  nono  nt  all !    The  number  ptMil  I 
altogether  anionnlod  to  little  more  than  half-a-dnu*. 

^^'hat  tho  cause  could  be,  it  was  impossible  to  Mnjc: 
Tbo  few  who  bad  mode  their  appearance  wore  inlen^tH  I 
on  the  matt«r.  Instead  of  replying,  one  of  them,  un«Tap^  1 
Irom  the  loose  folds  of  his  upper  vestment  a  BcngiOi  sf*  I 
paper,  came  forward ;  and,  pointing  to  a  particular  pi*'  I 
grapli,  requested  us  to  read  it.  It  woa  the  Cimulriit  ti  1 
that  morning, — the  established  organ  of  the  griat  mass*  ! 
bigoted  Hindus,  who  make  it  a  fundamental  article  of  iw" 
gious  duty  to  uphold  all  things  a*  they  are.  The  editor,  wl"' 
had  long  distinguished  himself  ns  the  Corvplia?ua  of  tb^ 
idolatroui?  unchangeable  a,  had  pounced  upon  the  school ;  no** 
resolved  with  one  stroke  of  his  formidable  pen  to  cruah  »' 
for  ever, — to  wipe  away  the  memorial  of  it  from  recognise** 
existence.  The  Institution  was  there  condemned  in  no  me*' 
sured  terms.  In  language  the  most  offensive  it  was  denouDce<> 
as  an  engine  for  uprooting  Hinduism.  The  subjects  taugb^ 
were  held  up  to  reprobation.  The  very  mode  of  gtady  wa» 
depicted  in  a  way  to  prove  most  grating  and  galling  to  tb^ 
feelings  of  ignorant  Hindus.  The  entire  system  was  ana' 
theniatized.  The  parents  who  allowed  their  children  f 
attend  were  threatened  with  immediate  excision  from  cast^ 
by  the  Dhamia  Shabha,  or  Holy  Assembly  of  the  orthodox « 
of  which  the  editor  himself  was  the  secretary.  And  finally, 
in  case  any  of  the  impure  or  the  outcast  should  still  attend, 
and  the  place  for  their  sakes  should  be  kept  open,  it  was 
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mestly  recommended,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  to  do  as 

■  wont  to  be  done  elsewhere  in  the  case  of  houses  kno\^'n 

T>e  infected  with  the  plague ; — that  is,  it  was  strenuously 

ged,  that  a  yellow  flag,  or  some  other  distinguishing  sig- 

I9  should  be  hung  out  immediately  in  front  of  the  Institu- 

m,  to  warn  all  the  unwary  and  ignorant  among  the  sound 

lowers  of  Brahma,  that  this  was  the  habitation  of  a  moral 

d  religious  pestilence ! 

rrhis  hostile  edict  operated  at  iirst  somewhat  after  the 

sumer  of  a  thundering  bull  from  the  A'atican  in  the  palmy 

■ys  of  Popery.     And  it  cannot  bo  doubted,  that,  in  other 

nee,  ay,  and  in  hundreds  of  other  places  in  India,  at  tho 

resent  time,  it  might  have  insured  the  temporary  failure 

'  the  Institution  against  which  it  was  directed.     As  it  was, 

II  the  natives  connected  with  it,  seemed  to  have  been  seized 

ith  a  sudden  panic ;  and  in  consequence,  almost  all  the 

'ttpiis  were  withdrawn  in  a  single  day.     "  Very  well,**^  said 

^  in  the  hearing  of  the  few  who  had  ventured  to  breast  the 

l^neral  torrent,  "  it  cannot  be  helped.     To  us  personally  it 

U  matter  of  little  moment.    Those  who  have  withdrawn  are 

Beir  own  greatest  enemies ;  and  must,  in  the  end,  find  them- 

uvee  the  greatest  losers.     But  of  this  rest  assured,  that  as 

^  as  there  are  half-a-dozen  to  meet  here,  the  Institution 

^1  not  be  shut.     It  will  afibrd   us  the  greatest  pleasure 

attend  daily  for  their  instruction.    And  the  number  being 

^Uiall,  the  advantage  to  them  may  be  all  the  greater.'*''    So 

I^iiig,  we  proceeded  to  the  regular  duties  of  the  day ;  and 

^^t  through  all  the  ordinary  routine,  just  as  if  no  disaster 

^  overtaken  us.    The  effect  of  this  was,  that  however  much 

^^  few  present  had  doubted  and  wavered  in  the  morning, 

^ey  all  left,  with  the  determination  sealed,  to  brave  all  con- 

^uences  rather  than  abandon  the  Institution.     By  them 

be  report  that  the  Institution  was  not  to  be  shut  was  widely 

irculated  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods ;    and  next 

ay,  a  few  of  the  deserters  ventured  to  return  along  with 

lem. 

It  soon  began  to  appear  that  the  greater  part  of  those 

ho  had  placed  their  sons  or  wards  in  the  Institution,  had 

pp 
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■0t  hoam  Bctaoted,  in  the  witfailrawal  of  tbc  popik,  br  A 
own  qxwtaiKuiU  ooDrieLioos  of  dat;.     Far  otberwee.  T 
friwmlt  views  of  Hmdoiatn  had.  from  Tsrious  cau^e*.  b* 
qaite  lathndinariaD.     And  bi  •oan<l  the  alarm.  &ii<i  mttA 
tfoops  io  its  defeiuw,  might  appear  to  tbem  like  O' 
pRjMumtion  to  prBserrc  alive  a  dvin^  aud  decBTin^fl 
CHa.    Bat.  having  no  tiiaI  principlo  of  tTvtk,  Uk^h 
not  withntand  thu  Ivm-X  blaot  of  {MTst^cution,  or  radonSJ 
tkn«t«ird  Icae  of  caxte.  with  all  the  (Irgmdation,  i 
■od  min  then-by  «ntAileil.     Ht-nra,  nnt  wtlltngly.  Ml 
cmMraint,  they  were  at  last  overawed  into  silent  a 
OFiMV  with  the  prerailiiig  sentiment  and  dedsion. 
tha^ibn>,  the  excitement  arising  from  the  6nt  punefl 
duaUv  mbnded,  and  do  actual  steps  had  been  taken  i{ 
Am  fint  reeoaaots,  one  and  another  gladlj  found  tto<l 
bMk.to  tk*  Institution :  so  that  in  little  niore  than  >  w 
•B^  irttt  tine  «r  /omr  fxe^ption*,  lad  rttumtd. 

Not  long  afterwards  another  philippic  appeared  in  tl 
Qinndrika ;  followed  bv  a  di^tersion  some^'hat  simiiu  ^ 
the  foiroer,  but  more  partiat  and  temporary.  AnothcraiMl 
another  enccecded  at  different  intervals,  in  other  native  ne«- 1 
papers  beside*  the  Chundrika, — each  feebler  in  its  praotial  1 
efleot  than  the  preceding ;  so  that  after  two  or  three  jcjrs  i 
the  most  violent  tirade  that  could  be  published  did  not  pM- 
opptibly  affeet  the  Institution.  Denunciations  might  then  I 
be  fulminated  with  absolute  impimity,  which,  during  llw 
first  BIX  months,  would  have  caused  it  to  be  deserted, — leaf- 
ing nothing  but  bare  walls  and  empty  benches.  Thereasou  | 
were  obvious.  People  had  become  accustoi/ied  to  this  con- 
demnatory language.  From  the  old  school  of  natives  it  was 
expected  to  proceed  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  and_/«mi7ian/y 
with  such  a  weapon  had  blunted  its  edge,  and  deprived  it  of 
the  power  of  inflicting  a  serious  wound.  Besides,  hundreds 
having  once  cropped  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  Western  know- 
fedge,  and  found  it  pleasant  to  the  sight,  sweet  to  the  taste, 
and  profitable  for  nourishment,  their  experience  and  con- 
Bciousness  were  uot  to  be  annihilated  by  the  decrees  of  any 
ignorant  and  imperious  dictator.     Again,  the  new  illumina- 
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liad  enlisted  in  its  favour  the  names  of  many  Hindus 
ik,  wealth,  and  influence  ;  the  number  of  its  advocates 
Tapidly  increasing ;  and  what  was  better,  from  commu- 
I  of  sentiment  and  affinity  of  pursuit,  they  were  daily 
more  united  among  themselves.     Hence  the  lead- 
of  the  adverse  majority,  though  at  first  fully  determined 
resort  to  extreme  measures,  began  to  shrink  from  the 
ition  of  their  own  decrees.     To  excommunicate  a  few 
of  the  weakest  of  the  offenders,  would  be  officially  and 
^tmally  to  proclaim  their  own  conscious  impotence ;  to  cut 
ally  powerful  and  weak  together,  they  seemed  to  dread 
likely  to  cause  a  breach  and  schism  so  extensive  as  to 
'^popidate  one  portion  of  the  territory  of  Hinduism,  and 
the  unarmed  weakened  remnant  to  eventual  dissolu- 
Cn  and  ruin.     But  "  spiritual  thunder-claps  ^  that  fall  in- 
^^icuouB,  cease  to  be  feared ;  and  those  who  continue  wrath- 
*^y  to  hurl  them,  come  at  last  to  excite  only  derision  and 
^Kmtempt.     From  these  and  other  causes  combined,  even 
%he  editor  of  the  Chundrika, — the  redoubted  champion  of 
Hinduism, — ^the  leader  and  organ  of  the  Dharma  Shabha, 
irtiose  first  sentence  of  condemnation  emptied  the  Institu- 
tion,— at  length  issued  his  anathemas,  only  to  be  despised 
by  a  daily  increasing  number  of  his  own  countrymen.    In  no 
other  case,  perhaps,  in  our  day,  could  the  picture  of  the 
ecclesiastical  historian  be  more  strikingly  realized, — ^'  Me- 
thinks  I  see  a  feeble  old  man,  who  finds  himself  despised  by 
his  children ;  and  not  able  to  get  out  of  his  bed  to  chastise 
thena,  as  formerly,  flings  at  them  any  thing  he  finds  under 
his  hands,  to  satisfy  his  impotent  anger ;  and,  raising  his 
voice,  loads  them  with  all  the  imprecations  he  can  devise.'" 

Amid  perpetual  modifications  in  the  course  and  scope  of 
study  and  of  discipline,  suggested  by  the  ever-vaning  })hc- 
nomena  of  a  rapidly  transitionary  state, — yet  without  the 
least  change  of  fundamental  principles,  or  the  slightest 
deviation  from  the  original  design, — the  system  continued 
to  be  conducted  throughout  the  first  twelvemonth.  During 
this  time  the  minor  fluctuations  in  its  developement  were 
vastly  greater  and  more  frequent  tlian  at  any  subsequent 
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pmod.     Still,  in  th«  midat  of  all,  there  was  de<iM  p  I 
grvta.     The  fertiGziDf  tide  of  improremenl  wu  mhiij  I 
•preadini:  over  the  barren  ehOT«, — every  partial  eW  en  Jk 
nvM  being  iavambly  mcceeded  by  a  greater  flow. 
the  pxp<.Tipii»  of  MX  months,  the  echeme  of  a  fomplrt«(4 
cattiinal  course,  which  might  require  nine  or  t«n  jeuiM 
tt»  litfvelopement, — with  grounds,  reasons,  and  illiw 
owrupjing  in  all  about  a  hundred  clo»ely  written  folio  p 
*r»«  drawn  up  and   transmitted  to  the   Home  Comi 
AU  that  ha*  »noe  been  done,  has  only  boon  the  6UKf 
filling  up  of  thff  different  part*  of  this  outline. 


About  th«  termination  of  the  first  twelvemonth,  itl 
judged  desirable  to  hold  an  examination  of  the  puplUiil^ 
central  hall  on  the  European  sitle  of  Calcutta.  The  lc*(li«{  I 
design  was  to  bring  the  Institution  and  its  objects  tuort  I 
promineDtly  before  the  notice  of  the  British  reeident^ ;  moit  I 
of  whom,  howe^'er  willing,  could  not  be  expected  to  visit  tbt  I 
Institution  it^-lf  on  account  of  its  distance  and  position  in  i 
the  native  town.  It  was  not  without  much  deliboratioa  tini 
much  praver  for  guidauce  from  abdve,  that  such  an  cianu- 
natiou  was  haxarded  at  so  early  a  period  nfter  the  organi- 
lalion  of  the  Bcminar)-, — »  period  characterised  by  so  raanj 
difficnlties  to  be  surmounted,  so  many  obstructions  to  be 
removed.  It  was  felt  that,  humanly  speaking,  more  migiit 
de)>end  on  this  first  examination  than  on  any  subsequent 
one, — that  its  success  would  give  a  new  and  mighty  impulse, 
while  its  failure  might  for  years  blight  all  our  rising  but 
still  (jnivering  hopes.  Through  the  overruling  Providence 
of  Ood,  as  the  event  fully  showed,  it  did  prove  emineDtly 
successful. 

Dr  Bryco,  who  had  already  privately  visited  and  exami"" 
wi  the  Institution,  kindly  agreed  to  preside  at  the  examiw 
tion :  which  was  nttonded  by  a  numerous  and  respectable 
audience  of  European  ladies  and  gentlemen,  besides  sever»' 
natives  of  high  rank.  Among  the  visitors  were  the  Vene- 
rabic  Archdeacon  Corrie,  and  almost  the  whole  body  of 
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Enpany^B  chaplains  and  missionaries  at  and  about  the  Pre- 
ency.  From  the  novelty  of  the  general  system  pursued, 
i  the  vivid  interest  newly  excited  in  favour  of  the  scheme, 
^thened  reports  of  the  entire  proceedings  were  published 
Edl  the  Calcutta  newspapers.  The  following  statements 
d  remarks  are  extracted  from  the  three  leading  daily 
Urnals ;  and  considering  how  widely  these  differed  on  all 
Bat  questions  of  party  policy  and  religion,  their  concur- 
cxt  testimonies  in  favour  of  the  examination,  must  exhibit 
Q  broad  seal  of  authenticity.  No  documents  could  possibly 
)  furnished  possessing  higher  historical  value. 

The  India  Gazette,  after  various  preliminary  remarks, 
lus  proceeds : — "  The  boys  of  the  different  classes  respec- 
vely,  were  rigidly  and  minutely  questioned  on  whatever 
)rtions  they  had  learnt  of  the  English  Reader,  published 
1  the  School-Book  Society ;  Pearson'*s  Dialogues  on  Greo- 
Bphy  and  Astronomy ;  Outlines  of  Ancient  History,  from 
e  Creation  to  the  Augustine  Age,  by  Archdeacon  Corrio ; 
id  the  leading  parts  of  early  Sacred  History,  as  detailed 

Grenesis,  and  parts  of  the  Gospels.  They  were  questioned 
id  cross-questioned  in  the  most  intricate  manner  possible ; 
A  their  ready  and  correct  answers  evinced  not  only  a  re- 
llection  of  what  they  had  read,  but  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
I  meaning  in  every  way.  The  boys  in  the  more  advanced 
uses  readily  formed  a  substantive  from  an  adjective,  and 
ze  ver$a^ — and  those  in  the  head  class  (who  have  all  got 
rough  the  Parts  of  Speech  and  rules  of  Syntax)  unhesitat- 
^ly  stated  the  primitive  of  any  terms ;  and  particularized 
[  its  derivatives,  connectives,  and  compounds.  They  also 
smslated  or  explained  their  lessons  when  required  in  the 
mgali  language ;  or  expressed  the  import  in  English  by 
finition  or  example.  The  examination  concluded  about 
'o  o''clock ;  and  all  the  visitors  who  witnessed  it  appeared 
jhly  gratified  with  the  result.**" 

The  Bengal  Hurkuru,  after  briefly  noticing  the  rise,  pro- 
ess,  and  design  of  the  Institution,  continues  his  remarks  as 
Hows : — "  Judging  from  the  examination  held  yesterday, 
e  system  of  instruction  is  admirably  adapted  to  teach 
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diifclfvo  the  true  om  of  language,  viz.,  tliat  of  beJog  ho 
M  BgB*  oT  i<lc*«.  embracing  at  tho  same  tipu  in  itsff 
tiod,  mB  niuviuittia^  exercise  of  the  KH^MnteMfi^  ,'-<*lB 
AiU  sad  mtire  senve  and  mooning  of  the  sentence  naio*  I 
to  the  pKTta  uf  cpeech  utd  graniiiuttical  coostractioiKititl 
the  pKpa  »  taught  to  cotnpn'hi'nil  and  explain.    Thiibi^l 
Mngfat  to  do,  as  aoga  aa  he  can  wnd  lessons  id  rauut)«yltiUK  W-.  i 
TUa  fanportaBl  parlJeular  in  the  education  of  cluUreii)»ff 
been  beivtolore  too  uiucb  neglected :    while  pareoU  vf^ 
teachitra  haw  been  contented  nith  mere  meohanJoiI  nt^W^ 
«ith  the  DK-re  suond  nnd  articulaUon  of  worda,  witbont  |^'  1 
ia^  attention  to  the  information  n-hich  the  young  miod  aHi  1 
Mqam Crom thvra."  AfterfuTnishingaapocimeDorthrtwi^  I 
of  exandnation,  he  thiu  pnK;e«ds: — "-  It  is  not  necpsstnti  1 
eater  into  all  the  minutix  and  various  forms  of  inttiTDgatiai  1 
bv  which  an  ingenious  instnictur  might  employ  the  uodn-  | 
Manding  of  hia  pupil,  as  the  above  will  aSbrd  a,  glinipso  of  ) 
what  the  emem  is.  and  ^ows  that  the  pupil  proceeds  a   I 
■obstantial  sci^uirementa,  exactly  in  proporticm  to  the  expan- 
sion of  his  understanding.     The  pupils  were  called  up  m   ' 
clashes  til  ihf  number  of  eight,  and  ai'quittcd  themselres  to 
the  salisf  ic-tion,  if  not  to  the  admiration,  of  the  considerable 
number  of  ladies  and  gentlomon  present ;  particularly  in  the 
answers  which  they  gave  touching  some  material  facta  in  the 
iistorv  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  well  as  regarding  liat 
rt/iVioH  itiiel/.     Perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  a  peculiar  irp- 
tfm  of  theologj-  were  not  inculcated, — if  that  were  left  to  b« 
acquired  or  n^jected  by  a  maturer  understanding.     Never 
theless  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  schools  established 
upon  tins  plan,  are  the  most  direct  way  of  enlightentag  and 
e^'angelizing  this  countrj." 

The  Jonx  Bill,  after  some  introductory  remarks,  thus 
testifies : — "  The  singularity,  and  we  are  glad  to  bo  able  to 
add  the  success,  of  Mr  D.'s  mode  of  instilling  instruotioo, 
had  for  some  time  past  attracted  considerable  attention  from 
those  who  had  visited  him  in  his  class-room  in  Chitpore- 
road ;  and  the  result,  as  proved  by  a  more  public  examina- 
tion, was  looked  to  with  not  a  little  curiosity  by  many  inte- 
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rested  in  the  progrem  of  native  education.     The  Institution 
has  only  been  in  activity  for  a  few  months ;  but  during  that 
time  it  seems  to  have  proved  beyond  doubt,  that  the  exer- 
cise of  the  understanding,  to  the  extent  of  comprehending 
accurately  and  fully  what  they  read,  may  be  conjoined  with 
the  more  mechanical  labour,  even  in   very  young  pupils. 
The  mode  by  which  Mr  D.  attempts  to  accomplish  this  most 
desirable  object  is  very  simple ;  and  consists  in  putting  the 
sentence,  read  by  his  pupils,  into  every  possible  shape,  so  as 
to  thoroughly  sift  out  its  meaning,  in  all  the  different  phases 
it  can  be  made  to  present ;  but  it  is  a  mode  which,  to  be 
perfectly  understood,  ought  to  be  seen  in  practical  operation. 
We  think  it  might  be  most  advantageously  adopted  in  other 
seminaries  of  native  education.     It  has  one  most  powerful 
recommendation  to  public  notice, — that  it  interests  the  boys 
in  what  they  are  taught  in  a  manner  the  most  lively  and  gra- 
tifying :  and  without  fagging  or  wearying  their  attention, 
keeps  them  all  alive  and  on  the  alert  at  the  same  moment. 
It  therefore  obviates  one  groat  objection  to  the  old  system 
of  education,  that  while  one  boy  was  undergoing  examina- 
tion, the  others  were  too  often  inattentive  and  idle.     The 
eiamination  on  Friday  was  altogether  gratifying,  and  the 
progress  of  the  pupils,  considering  how  short  has  been  their 
attendance  at  the  Institution,  we  may  say  witliout  exagge- 
ration, wonderful.     But  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
exhibition  was  held,  by  common  consent  of  the  visitors,  to 
bave  been  the  examination  of  the  highest  class  in  the  history 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  connection  between  it  and  tlie  leading 
truths  and  doctrines  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.     It  is 
the  fashion  of  the  present  day  to  teach,  that  no  peculiar  sys- 
tem of  theology  should  be  instilled  into  the  minds  of  youth, 
bnt  all  left  to  be  received  or  rejected  by  a  maturer  under- 
standing.    We  deprecate  such  doctrine  in  the  strongest 
terms.     We  maintain  that  from  youth  upward,  religious 
knowledge  should  be  afforded  to  them :  and  how  this  is  to 
be  done,  without  conveying  it  according  to  some  sect  of 
theology  or  another,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  perceive  ;  and  those 
who  maintain  the  doctrine  arc  at  no  great  pains  to  inform 
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iw,     Tho  views  of  Christianity,  which  the  higher  cloM»rfB 
Mr  D.>  Institution  have  been  taught,  are  those  uniloubK^  I 
that  arv  U>  be  Toiin^l  ill  the  orthodox  standards  of  the  'ClastA  | 
of  which  hu  promiwes  to  be  so  ueoful  a  missionary ;  and, « 
brliew,  there  were  many  of  thv  visitors  present,  wlio  liittoiA  | 
to  the  t^ueationii  of  the  nifl«t«r,  and  the  ansners  of  tho  »^ 
latw,  with  the  more  pleaBur«>,  (hat  they  were  reminded  nf  ll« 
huuiMo  porinh  school  at  home,  where  '  a  peculiu  gjtXmm 
theology' is  incnlca ted  from  the  earliest  daw^^  of  thfi  inullwl; 
and  where  the  fmits,  under  the  bloseing  of  God,  havi-  b«« 
»  picas  utd  «  moral  population.    The  sominary  of  edDcatvOr 
at  which  wjiyion.  in  some  form  or  other,  stands  not  at  ibr 
ihnwhv-Jd  tn  recM>T  llie  pupil,  ought  not  to  be  couiiienanw*- 
or  >mpportrd  by  any  wi«o  Oovemment  or  any  pious  iiiaK— 
Tfce  idaa  «f  brinpng  up  ywuths  in  scientific  and  intellprti'* 
>,  while  their  minds  arc  all  along  left  a  bknV  *^ 
s  tmpreosioDs,  until  they  can  choose  a  faith  ('^ 
,  appe«ra  to  us  at  onoe  the  most  absurd,  *»* 
s  crotcboi,  that  ever  entered  into  the  heads  of  infl*^ 
OtSi^ (b«n«elTi'8  Philosophers,  Statesmen,  and  Legislator*' 
We  are  pi-rsuridcd  Mr  D.  h  on  t!if  ri^'lit  road  ti.>  attain  ll>"^ 
truly  worthy  and  benevolent  object  of  his  Mission ;  and  W^ 
would  encourage  him  to  persevere,  as  he  has  begun,  in  af-' 
manner  of  holy  boldnesB  ;  proving  himself  '  a  workman  tha»-' 
need  not  bo  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth. 
At  tho  close  of  the  examination,  Dr  Bryoe  addressed  a  fen^ 
words  to  tho  scholars  of  the  Institution,  encouraging  them 
to  perseverance  in  their  studies."  , 

The  great  and  unexpected  success  wherewith  Divine  Pro- 
vidence was  pleased  to  accompany  this  examination,  gave  a 
mighty  impulse  to  all  our  future  labours.  The  favourable 
Mtinion  so  decidedly  expressed  by  influential  members  of  the 
jiritisli  community,  reacted  powerfully  on  the  native  mind 
al  large ;  in  the  way  of  conciliating  prejudice,  inspiring  confi- 
di^w.  and  securing  a  more  hearty  and  general  co-operation- 
The  intori»t  manifested  on  the  part  of  so  many  magnatei  of 
iW  rd/itw  caste  in  fho  progress  and  welfare  of  the  pupile, 
p.»ur\Ht  fn>sh  animation  and  vigour  into  all  their  onward  en- 
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deavours  after  the  attainment  of  the  English  language,  and 
the  incalculable  wealth  of  knowledge,  human  and  divine,  that 
is  treasured  up  in  it.     In  a  word,  to  the  no  small  delight  and 
inrprise  of  the  founder,  the  general  impression  then  pro- 
duced, at  once  dragged  the  infant  seminary  from  a  humble 
obsourity,  and  thrust  it  forth  into  public  favour  and  noto- 
rie'ty — putting  to  flight  all  floating  misconceptions  and  sus- 
pioions  on  the  part  of  the  more  pious  members  of  the  Chris- 
tian communion— dissipating  the  ill  omens  and  auguries  of 
th©  enemies  of  religious  instruction — drowning  the  vehement 
cI&rKiours  of  the  more  bigoted  portion  of  the  native  commu- 
J^^ty,  amid  the  full  blaze  of  a  sudden  popularity,  which 
^^Wcred  it  back  amongst  them  with  a  7iew  status  assigned  to 
it,    cw  well  as  a  commanding  frontier-position  among  the 
®^^ieational  Institutions  of  the  metropolis.     On  the  reopen- 
*^K   of  the  seminary,  the   numbers  of  new  applications  for 
2i<U3cii8sion  was  more  than  trebled.     Additional  accommoda- 
**^Xi  was  provided.    Every  year  thereafter  the  character  and 
^'^^dit  of  the  system  were  progressively  augmented,  in  the 
^•"timation  both  of  natives  and   Europeans.      Elementary 
^^^'tion  was  gradually  advanced  into  an  academical  or  colic- 
s'^te  course,  somewhat  similar  to  that  pursued  at  one  of 
^'^^  Scottish  Universities.     The^t?^  who  entered  on  the  day 
®*    its  first  commencement,  have  since  swoln  into  an  average 
*^t:endance  of  eiffht  hundred.     And  the  Governor-General, 
^*^^  fount  of  all  power,  honour,  and  influence,  at  length  did 
nomage  to  it  by  publicly  proclaiming  in  the  face  of  all  India, 
^^at  it  had  produced  ^^  unparalleled  results.^ 


Here,  however,  wo  must  pause.  Into  farther  details, 
^lative  to  the  working  of  the  educational  part  of  the  sys- 
tem, we  cannot  at  present  enter.  To  its  inmiediate  and 
anticipated  results,  we  can  only  refer  in  the  most  general 
terms. 

Of  these  results  some  are  direct.,  some  indirect.  The  lat- 
ter, though  usually  least  thought  of,  and  incapable  of  being 
adequately  represented,  may  often  prove,  in  their  ultimate 
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tfttiititci^t  Gvon  more  v&luable  than  those  which  art' ilinet 
uiid  visible  to  ever)'  ^ye.     To  this  particuhir  eubject  oUudm 
has  ^reafly  bocn  auAv  in  lui  address  bofure  t}ie  Gasi 
Aawmbly.     Rofprring  to  the  Calcutta  InsUtution,  it  m      ! 
ronuu-ked  im  follows : — 

*'  Deside^  iUt  direct  and  immediate  resnlt«  in  destrti)iB( 
in  the  minds  of  hundreds,  tbo  combined  poweii  of  igiu- 
raoco  and  prejudice,  idolatry  and  Eii[>{>rstition,  aad 
tuting  the  ennobling  principles  of  true  literature,  e 
and  Christian  theology-  inetcad, — look  at  the  number  of  prfr 
blema,  fraught  with  the  most  momentous  bearings  on  (b 
Aiture  destinies  of  India,  whicJi  it  haa  helped  triompbat^ 
to  Bolvt', 

'*  VV'as  it  nothiug,  for  esample,  by  means  of  the  uniivslled 
success  «-ith  which  OoiJ  had  been  pleased  to  crown  it,  I* 
have  demolished  the  bugbear  of  alleged  Impracticabilit}',  w 
regards  the  attendance  of  respectable  natives,  for  a  series  ol 
yean,  on  a  Christian  Institution, — and  to  have  confoundei 
tJie  aophistiool  reasonings  of  hollow  expediency,  on  thescort 
of  non-interference  with  the  religious  prejudices  of  tlio 
natives ! — Nothing,  to  have  paialysed  the  arm  of  opposi^M 
— to  have  satisfied  scepticism  itself,— and  to  have  convert 
the  suspicions  of  craven  cowardice  into  unbounded  codE- 
dence  i — Notliing,  to  have  given  a  higher  tone  to  the  scoti- 
ment  of  many  of  the  most  influential  British  residents,  on 
the  essential  constituents  of  sound  education, — to  have  io' 
fused  a  uew  and  better  spirit  into  aumo  of  the  older  systeiu^ 
— to  have  generated  the  desire  of  remodelling  some  that 
were  beginning  to  become  oifeto ! — Nothing,  to  have  given 
such  an  accelerative  impetus  to  the  cause  of  native  instruc- 
tion, that  scores  of  seminaries  have  already  been  established, 
which  otherwise  would  never  have  seen  the  light  of  day,* 

•  "  How  miSKroiu,"  rcmarkB  Mr  Travolyan,  in  an  addresB  to  the  friead* 
of  Education  in  India  on  the  influence  of  u\ainp1o, "  lioiv  mmxrotu  are  Ihe 
instwicea  in  which  viaitorB  to  the  Goueral  Assembly's  celebrated  Academir 
hkve  CAnght  the  spirit  of  the  plan  ;  and  been  induced,  on  their  retnm  to 
their  T«qiective  districla,  to  form  the  nucleus  of  simiJar  luslitutions  ! " 

BeaidfiB  these,  there  are  now,  as  recorded  in  Ihe  Committee's  Reports, 
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to  have  provided  many  of  those  new  seminaries  with 

qualified  teachers,  that  have  received  an  intellectual, 

,  and  religious  training  in  your  central  Institution! 

a  learned  gentleman  opposite,*  and  zealous  friend  of 

Christian  enterprise,  lately  remarked,  with  admirable 

t  and  truth  : — If  '  the  schoolmaster  be  the  school," — 

5k&  other  words,  if  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  faithfully  reflecting 

"tlieir  master^s  image,  must  ever  be  cast  in  the  form  and 

aaamld  of  his  opinions : — Who  can  estimate — who  can  suffi- 

«Mitly  magnify  the  amount  of  wholesome  influence  which 

4li0  Assembly'^s  Missionary  Institution,  viewed  as  a  grand 

Konnal  Seminary  for  the  training  of  teachers,  is  likely  to 

-taoBtt  on  the  future  destinies  of  India  i     Once  more, — Was 

it  nothing,  in  the  metropolis  of  such  an  empire  as  that  of 

.    British  India,  in  consequence  of  the  peaceable  fruits  of. 

r    vf^KtsoosnesB  which  your  Institution  has  produced,  to  have 

^     Moeeded  in  convincing  certain  timid  alarmists   in   high 

phoM^  that,  as  Christianity  has  never  taught  rulers  to  op- 

PWB,  10  will  it  never  teach  subjects  to  rebel  ? — And  to  have 

pven  a  msibility  of  demonstration  to  the  aphorism  of  the 

Wnoit  apologist,  that  then  only  is  a  Government  most  sure 

ftftt  it  exceeds  in  friends,  when  it  most  surely  knows  that  it 

^Koeeds  in  Christians  i — In  the  name  of  reason  and  common 

*BQse,  we  ask.  Was  all  this  nothing,  as  regards  the  ultimate 

^V^^eration  of  the  people  of  India  i  *" 

Another  indirect  result  of  a  momentous  character,  viewed 
^  fnparatary  towards  a  great  ultimate  change,  must  not 
^  left  unnoticed.  After  a  few  years  attendance  at  the 
Citation,  the  young  men  acquire  sufficient  boldness  and 

•*ttil  Branch-Schools,  in  immediate  connection  with  tlie  Central  Insti- 

'"ttoD,  Oalcutta.    The  largest  and  most  advanced  of  these  is  the  Semi- 

B^  at  Taki,  about  fifty  miles  E.  of  Calcutta.     The  distinguishing  circum- 

oonnected  with  this  Seminary  is,  that  it  is  supported  ekiejly  by  the 

irv  of  the  place, — who  contribute  between  two  and  thrte  hundred 

annually  towards  its  maintenance.    May  not  the  enlightened  libe- 

nlity  of  these  Hindu  proprietors,  Kalinath  Roy  Chaudri,  and  Baykon- 

tfloaUi  Roy  Chaudri, — put  to  shame  many  a  Christian  proprietor  in  this 

knd? 

*  Mr  Colquhoun  of  Killcrmont. 
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coDiidvficv  lo  #[iiMk  out  freely  and  undiiiguwuillf  in  i 
bosom  of  thtiir  fiuailiog.  Within  hundrod*  uf  < 
cinlea,^— circles  to  whicb  at  preturnt  thr  Emn^tt»»  w 
auifind  maceett, — oonvGraations  and  dUeuniona  i 
Mrri<nl  on  nigfat  sft«r  night,  on  the  subjoot  of  B 
and  Ghrixtianit}'.  In  this  and  in  other  waye  \k- 
Itiaven  gradually  difTiming  Ibrougbout  the  maas.  T 
gontlo  and  insousibli,-  |>r<)Vfe8  carrying  on ;  a  proco 
widening  in  its  extent ;  a  {irucAss  of  loosening,  npl 
nndemiLDing  i  the  eCfecUt  of  which,  though  as  yet  at 
tm  the  $urfa<*  of  society,  and  conaequf  ully  not  t 
tho  outward  «yo. — will  oeeurodly  como  forth  in  a  e 
infltH<ntia]  uanifvctntion,  in  thr  day  and  crisis  o 
irreal  deliircranoe. 

Tho  inimediato  and  diret-t  results  arc  very  palpa 
alniady  statud,  thero  is  not  a  branoli  of  true  lit#i 
mncncv  whioli  di>efi  not  furnish  weapona  to  demol 
duiam.  Lot  any  ouo  seriously  perose  the  si^cond  cl 
this  work,  and  without  any  farther  illuatration,  he 
satisfied  that  our  chronology  and  history,  our  gi 
and  astronomy,  our  mental  and  moral  philosophy, 
to  bear  on  so  stupendous  a  system  of  error,  mua 
it  up  by  thi'  vprj-  foundations.  This,  accordingly 
to  bo  tho  fact.  When  even  the  minutest  portioi 
knowledge,  df-rived  from  whatever  source,  once  fairl 
an  entrance  into  a  mind  wholly  dark,  bewildered, 
in  mazes  of  orror — exposing  its  deformities  and  sh 
confidence  in  some  establit^hed  principles  and  pr, 
the  work  of  improvement  is  usually  half  accomplisbi 
curiosity  is  strongly  excited  Htill  farther  to  search,  < 
and  inquire.  As  the  mind  advances  in  its  inquiries 
succeeds  change : — every  new  effect  becomes  not 
ramest,  but  the  prolific  source  of  successive  iropr< 
— and  ever)'  unexpected  discovery  seems  only  to  . 
ftiol  to  desires  which  begin  to  bum, — and  will  burn 
l^ifihably.  In  vain  do  the  bigoted  adherents  of  "  t 
they  arr."  prefir  thf  clamoi-ous  charges  of  ingrat 
holv  tcachiTi".  irreverence  tnwards  ileified  ancesti 
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Boqpiety  towards  the  gods.     Such  outcries  only  excite  com- 
Bfluncm  and  provoke  a  smile. 

And  be  it  never  forgotten,  that  while  a  process  of  de- 
ttamotion  is  thus  advancing,  as  regards  Hinduism,  there  is 
lb  aimiiltaneous  process  of  upbuilding  in  the  knowledge  and 
porineiples  of  the  Christian  faith.  From  the  first,  the  truths 
€k>d'*8  word  are  habitually  inculcated.  Gradually  the 
B  itself  is  read  ;  its  sacred  lessons  prayerfully  perused  ; 
its  message  of  salvation  pressed  home  upon  the  under- 
'irtanding,  the  heart,  and  the  conscience.  The  evidences, 
^pattemal  and  internal,  of  our  most  holy  faith,  with  all  its 
-nvealed  doctrines  in  their  divine  order  and  harmony,  are 
^^qfitematically  unfolded.  Of  truth  in  every  department, 
f  file  pupils  who  rise  to  the  higher  classes,  obtain  a  firmer 
ti^md  more  intelligent  grasp  than  young  men  of  the  same  age 
^'Voally  dp  in  the  best  conducted  of  our  home  institutions. 
^.;  With  this  circumstance,  all  strangers  are  particularly  struck. 
M^lie  Bey.  Mr  Malcolm,  of  the  United  States,  the  talented 
^^;Milior  of  a  volume  of  missionary  travels  in  the  East,  thus 
^:Vrit68  of  the  young  men  in  our  Institution  : — ^^  I  examined 
-  wvend  classes  in  ancient  and  modem  history,  mathematics, 
wbonomy,  and  Christianity;  and  have  never  met  classes 
Aowing  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  books  they  had 
i  •tadied.  Nearly  all  of  the  two  upper  classes  are  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  Grospel ;  and  went  over  the  leading  evi- 
teees  in  a  manner  that,  I  am  sure,  few  professors  of  reli- 
poQ  m  our  country  can  do.^  One  reason  of  this  is  obvious. 
■n>eb  minds  being  prepossessed  with  a  system  of  error  be- 
Jw^  to  be  divine,  no  opposing  truth  on  any  subject  will 
^  received  till  it  is  first  sifted,  examined,  and  viewed  in 
*D  its  forms,  bearings,  and  relations.  There  is  an  ante- 
sodeiit  reluctance  on  the  score  of  interest  and  feeling  and 
pvqiidice,  to  relinquish  long-cherished  error ;  there  is  an 
ttitecedent  aversion  to  entertain  any  parallel  hostile  truth. 
Accordingly,  when  the  error  has  been  supplanted  from  its 
mtrenchment  in  the  soul  by  the  introduction  and  lodgment 
of  some  correspondent  truth — we  may  be  sure  that  the  latter 
lias  not  been  embraced  till  it  has  forced  for  itself  a  way  into 
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Um!  niin<l  through  tKe  Uazo  of  reaistJeas  evidence.  Ai* 
gards  GhriKtiiuiity  in  particular,  there  ia  a  new  speond 
evidence  to  the  awakening  mind  of  a  Hindu,  the ovenrfiil* 
ing  forov  of  which  we  cannot  in  this  land  fuity  realize.  U* 
this  T — In  [iroportion  a»  the  pupil  ndvanoeis  in  the  kconb^ 
of  true  literature  and  acionce,  in  the  sam^  proportion  dM 
he  tind  the  ntadol  of  HiniJuiRm  crumbling  around  him  in  >I 
directions.  On  the  contrttrj-,  the  farther  he  advance  in  th 
knowledge  of  true  literature  and  science,  the  more  tborougb^ 
doca  he  find  the  cvidenceB,  the  facte,  the  doctrines  of  Qnii' 
tianity  confirmed,  illustrated,  and  ^-indicated.  Ther 
nia<le  to  rueh  through  the  eye  of  the  understanding,  a  *ifiJ 
and  almost  sensible  perception  of  the  falsehood  of  Hio^uim. 
and  the  truth  of  Christianity. 

At  length,  the  most  decided  symptoms  of  at  least  mentil 
^ono^'ution  begin  to  appear.  The  disenthralled  spirit  swmt 
to  Inbour  for  words  to  express  the  feeling  of  joy  at  lt« 
thought  of  deliverance  from  the  prison-honso  of  ages,— the 
ncnsation  of  astonishment  at  the  low  and  abject  condition 
of  the  surrounding  multitude, — the  earnest  longing  to  ttsserl 
the  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  authority  of  reason. 

Pantheism  must  be  denounced, — and  Idolatry,  with  all 
its  concomitants  of  ceremonial  form,  and  cruel  rites,  and 
aboiiiinable  worship.  The  Infinite,  Eternal  Spirit,  is  no  longfr 
vaguely  blended  and  confounded  with  the  materialism  of  s 
created  universe, — and  no  forms  of  nature  or  of  art,  ku- 
mate,  or  inanimate,  will  be  invested  with  his  inoommunic&ble 
attributes.  The  spotless  holiness  of  His  character  no 
longer  be  tarnished  by  the  ascription  of  deeds  which  would 
indicate  the  consummation  of  all  possible  depravity, — nor 
will  His  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  be  insulted  by  fonnt 
of  worship,  which  would  prove  that  the  souls  of  rational 
and  accountable  beings  had  become  shrivelled  into  some 
new  species  of  spiritual  existence,  whose  distinguishing 
characteristic  was  the  annihilation  of  all  conscience  and  in- 
telligence. 

The  last  refuges  of  Polytheism  no  longer  afford  any 
shelter.      They  are   the  beacons  of   the  soul's   continued 
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•tion,  and  must  be  destroyed.     Enlightened  reason 
not  tolerate  such  evasions  and  defences  as  these — that 
are  worshipped  as  gods,  merely  because  of  the  diffi- 
of  fixing  the  mind  on  the  Supreme  Being — that  the 
is  only  animated  by  a  god  at  certain  se«asons,  and 
r  the  performance  of  a  peculiar  ceremony  of  Divine  ap- 
intment — that  as,  to  the  palace  of  an  earthly  monarch, 
are  various  ways  of  access,  and  the  presence-chamber 
jesty  is  to  be  entered  solely  through  the  instnimenta- 
KijT  of  ministers,  so,  in  like  manner,  may  different  modes  of 
^^VDnhip  lead  to  the  heavenly  mansion,  the  peculiar  abode 
cf  deity ;  and  the  gods  may  bo  worshipped  simply  with  the 
^ew  of  enabling  men  to  approach  the  Supreme  Brahm — 
lliat  as  one  must  know  the  alphabet  previous  to  his  entering 
<m  the  study  of  a  language,  so  must  rites  and  ceremonies  be 
obflerved  till  the  mind  has  become  pure,  and   capable  of 
practising  the  spiritual  mode  of  worship  which  is  agreeable 
to  Divine  wisdom — that   the   knowledge   and   worship  of 
Brahm,  and  the  meditation  on  gods  possessed  with  shape, 
beiog,  both  of  them  occupations  of  the  mind,  they  must,  as 
■aoh,  be  alike  conducive  to  the  obtaining  of  salvation — that 
it  18  enough  if  the  god  selected  for  worship  be  regarded  as 
the  author  of  the  world ;  and  even  if  not  regarded  as  such, 
it  is  still  enough  if  he  be  worshipped  in  faith — that  all  the 
gods  are  in  reality  but  one  being,  which  only  appeared  in 
different  shapes — ^that  what  is  written  concerning  the  birth, 
death,  lusts,  anger,  rage,  envy,  strife,  factions,  and  fascina- 
tions of  the  gods,  is  mere  illusion — and  finally,  that  whatever 
objections  may  be  raised  against  the  worship  of  images, 
with  all  its  accompanying  rites,  it  is  impossible  to  believe, 
and  impious  to  assert,  that  practices  which  are  expressly 
required  by  the  Shastras,  and  have  been  handed  down  by 
tradition  from  sages  and  gods,  can  be  charged  with  error, 
or  betray  the  soul  into  sin  ! 

The  destruction  of  Superstition,  so  far  as  it  owes  its 
eustence  and  its  power  to  ignorance,  is  found  to  be  coeval 
with  that  of  idolatry.  Beings  awakened  to  sober  reflection 
will  not  readily  believe  that  men, — whose  knowledge  does 
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nol  appear  to  reach  to  minor  passing  evente :  «Iiom  y>ta 
is  not  seen  to  extend  to  thomselvea  or  their  relatiorui ;  at 
whOBo  character,  thoujcrh  reputed  to  be  that  of  n  nial* 
more  tlian  ilouhtful, — can,  at  the  men?  bidding  of  tht  wiil 
unfold  the  poaL,  rt-veal  (he  future;  and,  by  chnmi«  iTiii> 
cantationH,  curk-h  the  poor,  exalt  tlie  fet^hle,  n^tore  tb 
wok,  raieu!  the  dt>ad,  and  arrest  the  course  of  the  Wcnlf 
bodica.  The  mind  will  not,  a*  formerly,  be  often  iaassA 
with  the  fear  of  imaginary  beings,  or  filled  with  hnnwig 
ideal  phantcjms.  The  ilre^d  of  treadin*;  on  a  chanii  ^kid 
may  oommuuicate  diaeatH.',  or  cause  misfortunE',  will  K* 
agitate  a  man  in  crossing  the  street,  neither  will  the  n3 
eight  of  another  be  enough  to  insinuate  poison  into  tb* 
inuft  wliohwonie  food.  The  fail  of  a  feather,  a  shu'^k,  th 
sound  of  a  reptile,  will  not  bo  believed  to  render  an  unda^ 
taking  unsuecesHful ;  and  the  it'iuting  for  the  arm&loft 
lucky  day  or  hour,  or  the  diaappeai'ance  of  an  unlucky  «» 
steUation,  will  not  bo  allowed  to  interrupt  busiIleB^  ui 
encourage  indolent  or  vicious  habits. 

Simultaneous  with  tbc  destruction  of  idolatry  and  supw-   j 
stition,  will  be  the  abolition  of  Caste.     When  the  reign  ol   j 
the  gods  is  at  an  end,  the  divine  origin  of  cmtf-  is  no  longer 
held  KB  a  sacred  verity  ;  and  disbelief  in  its  divinity  inusl 
break  the  sinew  of  its  strength.      In  the  order  of  events,  it 
neither  precedes  nor  follows  the  overthrow  of  idolatry  by 
any  ineaBumblo  interval : — both  fall  together.      \Vhen  we 
hear  the  assertion  uiado  and  reiterated,  that  wo  must  anni- 
hilate caste  ere  we  can  expect  to  sap  the  foundations  ot 
idolatry,  we  suspect  that  it  is  dictated  by  the  same  wisdom 
which  would  direct  us  carefully  to  separate  the  cement  from 
the  walls  of  a  building  about  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground. 
Idolatry  and  superstition  are  like  the  stones  and  brick  of 
a  huge  fabric,  and  caste  is  the  cement  which  pervades  and 
closely  binds  the  whole.      Let  us,  then,  undermine  the  com- 
mon foundation,  and   both   tumble  at  once,  and   form  a 
common  ruin.     In  India,  one  class  of  the  commnnity  is 
supremely  interested  in  the  stability  of  idolatry  and  ita 
endless  rites  ;  because  from  these  arise  their  divine  honours, 
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«r  paramount  influence,  their  unfailing  o^^grondizement. 
i  abjeot  ignorance  is  the  vital  soul  of  idolatry ; 
n  it«  turn,  by  conatantly  occupying  the  thoughts, 
i  moulding  the  actions  of  men,  renders  ignorance  an  evil 
H.  To  secure  the  continuance  of  this  ignorance — for 
never  oppose  its  own  continuance — in  a 
bigolar,  fixed,  and  systematic  form,  society  was  divided  and 
dbdivided  into  numberless  clasaes  or  castes ;  to  be  con- 
aed  impassably  to  one  defined  profession,  and  excluded  as 
apaseably  from  all  knowledge,  beyond  that  which  costly 
Aa  might  occasionally  extort  from  the  Brahmans,  "  the 
■OBtfaa  of  the  gods."  It  is  thus  that  the  institution  of  oosto 
ctenda  to  all  the  parts  of  a  living  idolatry  ;  iixes  each  in  an 
■Uiclumgeable  position ;  and  cements  the  whole  into  one  close 
d  compact  body.  And  it  is  from  unacquaintance  with 
e  nature  of  tliis  fact  alone,  that  any  one  could  expect 
B  separate  destruction  of  parts  so  mutually  binding,  so 
Bely  interwoven,  that  wisdom  proclaims,  "  They  must  be 
^Wtroyed  togethar,  or  not  at  all."  But  destroyed  together, 
^X  many  cases,  they  have  already  been .  The  same  cause 
^tevitably  proves  the  ruin  of  both.  The  some  light  of  sound 
knowledge,  which  exposes  the  utter  folly  and  irrationality 
■*>?  idolatry  and  superstition,  does  at  one  and  the  same  time 
wse  the  partiality,  the  cruelty,  and  the  injustice  of  that 
Artificial  system  which  is  framed  to  uphold  them  ;  and  at 
I  and  the  same  time  drag  from  their  long  concealment 
tite  arrogance,  the  ignorance,  the  mercenary  motives,  and 
Impressive  measures  of  the  men  whose  honour  and  glory  de- 
pend on  the  vigorous  maintenance  of  the  present  wretched 
ftste  of  things.  In  other  words,  the  cruel,  anti-social, 
tynuinical  dominion  of  caste,  is  made  to  be  known,  abhorred, 
and  trampled  under  foot — with  tin  indignation  which  is  not 
lesflened  by  the  reflection,  that  over  ages  and  generations 
without  number  it  hath  already  swayed  undisturbed  the 
aoeptre  of  a  ruthless  despotism,  which  ground  men  down  to 
the  condition  of  irrationals  ;  and  strove  to  keep  them  there, 
wiA  the  rigour  of  a  merciless  necessity, 
i    Vfiih  the  overthrow  of  idolatry,  and   superstition,  and 


Tbere  religion  and  its  rites  are  carefu 
fwnw  of  buainess,  and  from  the  practit 
nary  life.  There  the  whole  are  blended  i 
nuH.  Scarcely  an  action  of  life  can  b 
amalgamated  with  some  religious  ing 
exemption  for  tiie  most  frivolous.  E 
with  the  forms  of  buildings,  utensils,  di 
ablations,  &c.,  is  associated  with  som 
tive,  or  observance  of  a  religious  nat 
changeableness  of  Hindu  customs.  ] 
basia,  or  accompanied  with  the  sanctii 
tiiey  neoessarily  partake  of  its  divine 
rity.  But  onoe  let  the  foundation  be 
whole  fabric  most  crumble  into  &agmei 
of  immemorial  usage  and  anoestorial 
and  supplanted  by  the  light  of  knowle 
all  the  noxious  practices  which  flow 
ingly  shame  and  confusion  are  ever  foe 
of  all  who  receive  an  enlightened  edai 
iniquitous  practice  by  which  ihe/emai 
myriads  of  India, — instead  of  enjoyi 
breathing  the  free  air  of  heaven,  sofl^ 
life,  awakening  the  varied  tendemessei 
ing  an  unperoeived  but  mellow  tnflueni 
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flow  therefrom  ; — such,  for  example,  as  the  practice  at 
seasons,  of  covering  the  body  with  a  portion  of  earth 
:v0yed  from  spots  said  to  be  consecrated  by  the  actions 
battles  of  the  gods.  When  local  deities  cease  to  be 
•wledged,  then  do  cease  the  peculiar  practices  which 
therefrom ; — such,  for  example,  as  the  practice  of 
to  holy  shrines,  by  which  multitudes  annually 
pain  and  weariness,  or  famish  by  the  way,  or  lie  un- 
on  a  distant  shore.  When  the  Ganges  is  no  longer 
as  a  goddess,  then  must  be  abolished  the  practices 
x^sorting  to  perform  ablution  in  its  muddy  waters  ;  and 
'Violating  the  tenderest  sympathies  of  nature,  by  hurry- 
the  helpless  sick  and  aged  to  perish  prematurely  on  its 
banks.  But  why  enlarge  or  particularize!  The 
^t  law  of  the  moral  and  physical  world  is,  that  a  change 
^^^  the  cause  must  introduce  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
'^^^bct.  Hence  it  happens  that,  with  the  downfall  of  idolatry, 
^ipenrtition,  and  caste,  all  the  countless  habits,  manners, 
^^■tomfl,  and  practices  of  the  educated  Hindus  become 
Entirely  changed  or  greatly  modified. 

Then  does  mental  freedom  become  the  parent  of  a  restless 
lliqnisitiyeness ;  and  this,  again,  insures  an  onward  acces- 
tion  of  augmenting  knowledge.  Nor  is  the  knowledge  con- 
loed  wholly  to  theory.  The  records  of  authentic  history 
supply  the  reforming  sons  of  the  East  with  lessons  and 
eiampIeB,  to  warn  and  instruct.  Comparisons  begin  to  bo 
instituted  between  the  political,  civil,  and  religious  insti- 
tations  of  different  countries ;  with  the  view  of  ultimately 
remodelling  their  own.  Plans  begin  to  be  contemplated  for 
extending  encouragement  to  the  elegant  arts  ; — and  where 
ean  the  naturalist,  find  a  more  splendid  field  for  his  curious 
and  useful  researches ;  or  the  economist  for  applying  his  les- 
sons of  practical  wisdom !  The  sciences  begin  to  be  admired 
and  cultivated  for  their  beauty  and  utility, — for  the  admir- 
able revelation  they  afford  of  the  Greator'^s  workmanship, — 
and  for  the  powers  they  enable  man  to  wield  over  the  ele- 
ments. Besolutions  begin  to  be  formed  towards  applying 
tlie  principles  of  science  to  the  purposes  of  life, — to  improve- 
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luentH  in  the  meclianicAJ  aru  which  contribute  tot; 
necessities,  and  tHinvonitinceB,  and  oofoforU  of  s 
lining; — to  planH  for  facilitating  iheintercoureetx 
provinces,  and  cnllicif;  forth  tJic  inexhaustible  re 
that  highly  favoured  lan<).  Wfao  that  known  U| 
present  state  of  tht-  pt-nplo  of  India,  can  denjr  that 
gigantic  changes  which  have  already  begun  to  be  t 
in  the  minds  of  individuals !  What  real  philontli 
not  glory  in  adding  new  strength  to  any  power 
accomplish  theni '.  And  if  one  of  the  moat  et!ect 
be  that  of  an  enlightened  Chriatian  education,- 
rience  amply  proves  it  to  be, — may  not  he  Wus 
himself  the  ftiend  of  man  who  would  breathe  a  ' 
opposition  to  ite  happy  influence '. 

Still,  it  will  be  said  by  the  pious  Christian  th 
is  not  enough.  So  say  we.  However  cheering  oj 
tous  be  the  mental  revolution  now  glanced  at,  it 
short  of  the  aspirations  and  designs  of  Christi 
thropy.  These  aim  at  something  more  than  iotel 
provement  and  external  reformation.  These  ain 
at  the  conreraion  of  lost  souls  to  God.  This  is 
end  towards  which  all  our  labours  must  ever  h 
To  its  farthcrance  and  accomplishment  all  our  e 
plans  and  expedients  must  ever  be  rendered  si 
By  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  means  now  dt 
is  in  our  power,  in  humble  dependence  on  Giod' 
providence,  to  root  out  the  monstrous  errors  of 
and  to  substitute  for  them  true  literature  and  tr 
Yea  more ; — it  is  in  our  power  to  build  up  the 
of  Christian  evidence  and  doctrine  in  the  minds  of 
so  that  these  become  firmly  persuaded  of  tJje  irat 
— in  a  word,  become  intelUctuaUy  Christianized 
this,  the  use  of  ordinary  means  will  not  carr] 
beyond  this  there  must  be  a  progress,  else  our  pr 
remain  unanswered,  our  primary  design  unreal 
want  to  behold  not  merely  inteUeetual  Christumt, 
C'Amtians,— not  merely  individuals  intelligently 
of  the  general  truth  of  Christianity,  but  vitally 
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difloem  and  experience  its  special  suitableness  and  adap- 
laon  to  their  own  case,  as  guilty  and  poUuted  transgressors 
God'^s  holy  law. 

37ow,  all  the  necessary  knowledge  we  can,  and  are  bound, 
every  lawful  means,  to  communicate  to  the  intellect.  But 
»  cannot  render  it  efficaciously  operative  in  impressing 
^  renewing  the  heart.  No ;  as  soon  might  we  strive  to 
D  back  the  great  rivers  to  their  springheads  in  the  lofty 
Dimtains ;  or  force  the  tides  of  ocean  to  retire  within  the 
^ems  of  earth ;  or  command  the  sun  to  retrace  his  course 
the  firmament  of  heaven  !  Savingly  to  change  one  heart 
wholly  beyond  the  power  of  all  human,  of  all  created 
opacity.  To  whom,  then,  does  the  supernatural  power 
Oong!  The  volume  of  inspiration,  the  testimony  of  Ood'^s 
bOBen  people  in  every  age,  with  one  concurrent  voice  pro- 
aim,  that  such  a  power  is  the  exclusive  possessiany  and  its 
ceroise  the  sole,  the  unalienable  prerogative  of  the  Almighty 
pirii  o/aU  grace.  What,  then,  have  we  to  do  ?  Have  we 
I  duty  to  discharge,  as  instrwments^  connected  with  the  con- 
men  of  lost  sinners  ?  No  duty ! — We  have  an  all-important 
ity  to  perform.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  our  part,  by  every 
Ultimate  measure,  to  bring  the  knowledge  of  salvation  into 
miediate  juxtaposition  with  the  understandings  and  the 
larts  of  men.  It  is,  in  the  second  place,  our  part,  and  our 
tvilege  to  wrestle  in  prayer,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may 
:ert  his  gracious  influence  in  opening  the  understanding, 
ftening  the  heart,  and  rendering  the  knowledge  of  the 
nth  savingly  influential.  It  is  our  part  to  make  known 
e  glad  tidings,  that  for  sinners  of  the  race  of  Adam  a 
mour  hath  been  provided,  a  Surety  found,  the  blood  of 
e  Everlasting  Covenant  shed, — that  the  sins  of  the  most 
tgitious  offenders  may  be  pardoned,  though  these  should 
)  numberless  as  the  sand  on  the  sea-shore,  and  in  magni- 
ide  exceed  the  great  mountains ;  though  the  cry  of  them 
tould  reach  unto  heaven,  and  the  guilt  of  them  point  down- 
uds  to  the  blackness  of  darkness,  which  fills  with  horror 
le  prison-house  of  condemned  spirits.  It  is  our  duty  and 
ir  privilege  to  look  to  the  influence  of  Omnipotent  grace 
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OB  that  wliicli  alone  oon  socurc  for  the  jo}-(iuR 
believing  roocption.  If,  tfaun,  in  our  Educational  1 
wo  hare  euccoL-doiJ,  through  the  DivioB  euppcwt.' 
tng  to  htmtlrufU  th«  knowlcO^  of  Jraus  Ghruti 
crucified ; — if  wo  huvo  witit<Kl  upon  our  (lod  in  i 
of  dovout,  perse VI.' ring,  iinportunato  prayerfiilne 
t^fliiuiciouH  bitiwing ; — whut  mom  could  wo,  aa  h 
unworthy  inet rumen t>,  attnnpt  to  achiove! 
which  we  can  be  nwarc.  If  v.i}  have  diligQatlj  ei 
to  discharge  our  part, — thouj^h  in  wrakneRs,  and 
fear  and  tPembilng, — what  could  wo  do  but  loaw 
with  God  I  If  we  have  planted  and  watered,  wh) 
do  but  look  to  God  for  the  increase  I  Suppose,  U 
not  been  favoiirt«l  with  a  single  case  of  real  con 
tihould  still  be  aati»i6ed  that,  in  communioating  the 
of  ealvatioD,  we  wore  walking  io  tho  prescribed  pa 
— satisfied  that  we  wore  under  an  imperative  o1 
pereevere  unswervingly  in  the  «tme  path ;  fortifiec 
assurance  of  hope,  that  the  Lord,  in  Hia  own  p 
would  cause  the  seed  sown  in  a  well  cultivated  i 
tify,  bud  and  blossom,  and  bear  fruits  for  iramor 
But,  blessed  be  God,  we  have  not  been  left 
aasurani'u  of  hope,  however  strong  and  however 
ed.  In  the  unsearchable  riches  of  His  grace  H( 
pleased  to  refresh  Hia  woary  heritage  with  the  ti 
spectacle  of  souls  converted  to  the  Saviour,  W 
as  yet  to  rt'port  of  great  multitudes  pricked  to  tbi 
crying  out  "  What  must  we  do  to  be  saved!" — b 
to  report  of  eonveraions  superexccllent  in  quality, 
diato  connection  with  the  instructions  conveyed  u 
tution,  individuals  have  been  led  openly  to  ren« 
idols,  openly  to  embrace  the  Lord  Jesus  as  the 
Saviour,  under  circumstances  the  moat  appallin 
fiesh  and  blood.  It  has  often  been  alleged,  that  t 
has  been  a  sincere  conversion  among  the  heathens  ( 
No  s'mcere  conversion  ! — How  can  sincerity  be  m< 
ally  proved  to  exist  t  How,  except  by  the  number 
of  tho  sftciificoBto  which  individuals  will  submit 
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profecision !    It  is  by  such  a  test  that  the  sincerity 

les  and  martyrs  in  every  age  has  been  most  tri- 

vindicated.     Now  we  assert,  that  in  the  Calcutta 

Ltion  there  have  been  conversions  that  will  abide  the 

btion  of  such  a  test,  in  its  most  unmeasured  severity. 

^^widuals  have  been  led  to  cleave  to  Jesus  in  spite  of  per- 

They  have  been  confined,  chained,  and  cruelly 
they  have  been  driven  to  relinquish  father  and 
*,  and  all  endearments  of  home  ;  they  have  been  con- 
to  submit  to  the  loss  of  substance  and  hereditary 
non ;  they  have  gladly  submitted  to  the  alternative  of 
prepared  to  undergo  a  slow  death  by  poison,  rather 
.  _  abandon  the  cause  and  cross  of  Christ.     "  Father,*" 

^^elaimed  one  of  these  youthful  heroes  when  threatened  to 
pat  to  death  secretly  without  witnesses,  ^^  Father,  I  am 
determined  as  you  are ;  you  may  kill  my  body,  but  you 
y^Nttmot  kill  my  soul ;   and  this  I  tell  you,  that  if  ever  I  am 
^%t  liberty,  nothing  will  prevent  me  from  being  baptized  l^ 

Who  can  lay  any  thing  to  the  charge  of  such  converts ! 
^  there  was  not  sincerity  here,  we  despair  of  any  criterion 
;:  .  iriiereby  it  can  be  tested.  Suppose  the  thousands  in  a 
^<  Chzifltian  land  who  declaim  about  the  mercinariness  of 
Hindn  converts  were  subjected  to  a  similar  test,  how  would 
Ifaey  abide  the  trial  I  Ah,  if  the  thousands,  and  tens  of 
fhcNuands  who  make  a  goodly  profession,  who  have  been 
baptised  into  the  name  of  Jesus,  who  frequent  his  ordi- 
nanoee,  who  partake  of  the  emblems  of  his  broken  body  and 
■bed  blood,  were  made  to*  pass  through  so  fiery  a  crucible, — 
threatened  with  bonds  and  imprisonment,  with  loss  of  tem- 
poral possessions  and  cruel  death, — how  few  would  pass 
wucathed  through  the  flames  of  so  terrible  a  persecution ! 
Alas,  alas,  how  huge  the  proportion  of  vile  dross,  of  which 
the  aggregate  would  be  found  to  consist ! — ^and  how  small 
the  portion  of  fine  gold  ! — Overcome  by  the  most  resistless 
evidence,  we  must  then  believe  that  the  cases  now  alluded 
to  have  been  cases  of  real  indubitable  conversion.  The 
individuals  have  already  received  an  excellent  education ; 
and  some  of  them  are  at  this  moment  still  farther  prosecut- 
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settled  along  with  native  teachers  in  : 
There,  will  both  teachers  oimI  preachei 
nicating  the  Goepel  to  old  and  young,- 
mode  and  method  which  past  experiei 
the  peculiarities  of  the  case  may  demi 
ated  and  simultaneous  instillation  of  Cr 
the  minds  both  of  the  juvenile  and  adu 
manageable,  because  circumscribed  lo* 
tions  of  idolatry  will  be  gradually  aapp 
The  leaven  of  Divine  truth  will  be  ins 
the  very  heart  of  the  corrupt  mass ; 
uve  fermentation ;  and  preparing  for  tl 
popular  mind,  which  usually  heralds  tl 
umphs  of  the  Gross. 

From  all  that  has  been  stated,  the 
the  educational  department,  on  the  ult 
of  India,  must  be  evident,  without  anj 
a  thousand  indirect  ways,  it  is  effeotui 
widely  disseminating  the  elements  of  d 
of  change,  the  principles  of  renovatit 
system  of  Hinduism — all,  all  preparatt 
ment  of  the  universal  dominion  of  the  ( 
thousand  direct  ways,  it  is  leading  to  tl 
«nners;  and  especially  to  the  qualifyin 
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ae.  Let  us  strive,  directly  and  indirectly,  in  winning 
1b  to  Christ.  Let  us  pray  without  ceasing  for  a  more 
ious  effusion  of  the  Spirit's  influences  on  the  labourers 
I  their  labours.  Let  us  entreat  the  Lord  especially  in 
Lalf  of  the  hundreds  who  are  mentally  emancipated  from 
>  yoke  of  ages,  who  are  intellectually  persuaded  of  the 
th  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  who  are  thus  not  far  from  the 
^dom  of  heaven, — ^that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  touch  their 
irts  as  with  a  live  coal  from  the  altar,  converting  their 
3wledge  into  wisdom,  and  their  gifts  into  graces.  Abjur- 
;  the  more  than  presumptuous  dogma,  that  there  is  any 
lerent  renewing  efficacy  in  mere  human  means  apart 
m  the  Divine  blessing,  let  us  also  abjure  the  worse  than 
latical  dogma,  that  there  is  reason  to  expect  the  Divine 
ssing  apart  from  the  use  of  appointed  means.  Let  our 
«t  strenuous  labours  be  ever  accompanied  with  not  less 
enuous  and  persevering  prayer :  let  our  most  fervent 
kyers  be  ever  followed  by  hearty  practices ;  and  we  have 
)  promise  of  the  Eternal,  that  sooner  or  later  we  shall 
p  the  most  glorious  reward. 

\gain  and  again  has  it  been  alleged  that  the  system  of 
nduism  is  unchanged  and  unchangeable.  Such  an  allega- 
0,  it  might  be  demonstrated,  is  directly  contrary  to  the 
igns  and  purposes  of  the  Eternal,  as  revealed  in  God'^s 
y  oracles.  If,  apart  from  this  momentous  consideration, 
allacy  so  pertinaciously  reiterated  could  be  demolished 
argument  and  fact,  the  intelligible  processes  that  have 
in  for  years  conducted,  and  the  visible  fruits  that  have 
3ady  been  realized  in  the  Calcutta  and  other  Educational 
titutions,  are  more  than  sufficient  to  inflict  its  death- 
w.  The  Brahmans,  as  already  remarked  elsewhere,  the 
at  pillars  of  the  system,  may  indeed  boast  that  it  is  to 
',  for  ever ;  and  they  may  find  a  few  scantling  admirers 
ong  the  professed  disciples  of  a  better  faith.  They  may 
itinue  to  regard  themselves  as  the  living  representatives 
human  form,  of  sages,  and  demi-gods,  and  full-grown 
inities,  that  encircle  with  golden  radiance  the  summits 
Sumeru.     They  may  stalk  proudly  forth  in  front  of  their 
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le^onfl ;  and  laugh  to  eoom  the  pretoneioDs  of  a  reieliun, 
which  is  but  aa  of  yeaterday,  compared  with  the  mighlTtJ 
of  ages  that  haa  wafted  down  their  own  hoary  thronicki; 
and  eye  with  derision  the  magnificent  trimnphB  of  our » 
deni  philosophy.     The  rise  and  progress  of  the  fonutrthq^' 
may  compare  to  the  sudden  growth  of  some  russet-wee^ 
that  springs  up  in  a.  <lay,  and  may  be  trodden  undei  Ms 
or  cruBhod  beneath  the  whceln  of  every  passing  vehida,— Itl 
and  the  whole  vast  moss  of  European  litorature  and  bwmw 
may  §eem  to  them  but  as  a  drop,  a  single  drop,  surrcptitiouii) 
abstracted  from  the  boimdieaa  ocean  of  Shastra  emditi* 
The  present  they  may  view  solely  in  the  mirror  of  the  piati 
and  in  it  regard  nought  aa  valuable  that  has  not  the  sliui^ 
of  aji  immeusurablo  antiquity,     Jn  men  who  are  theouwlnt 
the  chosen  high  priests  of  those  ancient  mysteries,  whick  it 
were  profanation  for  the  multitude  to  attempt  to  compre- 
hend, and  a  still  greater  profanation  not  to  believe  and 
venerate ;  nothing  may  awaken  a  holier  indignation  than  to 
presume  to  question  their  own  infallibility  as  the  dispenMn 
of  a  treasure  eo  divine ;  while  the  sacrilegious  attempt  to 
intrude  upon  the  long  and  undisturbed  reign  of  ignonuioe, 
superstition,  and  "  philosophy  falsely  so  called,"  may  be  more 
than  enough  to  excite  their  pious  horror,  and  coll  forth  their 
direst  anathemas.     With  infinite  satisfaction  they  monnt 
on  the  wings  of  tradition,  and  reach  some  of  those  fantastic 
regions  of  the  past  which  exclude  from  the  view  things  pre- 
sent, and  even  things  terrestrial ;  and  there,  enlightened  by 
another  sun,  encompassed  by  another  atmosphere,  surrounded 
by  other  fields,  and  associated  with  beings  of  different  order, 
they  may  enjoy,  in  reference  to  earth,  a  kind  of  oblivious 
absorption.     There  they  may  repose  on  the  downy  pillows 
of  self-complacency,  and  swell  with  self-elation  at  every 
thought  of  their  heaven-bom  origin  and  godlike  privileges. 
There  they  may  loll  and  muse  on  those  tales  of  wonder  that 
scorn  the  application  of  reason,  and  set  at  defiance  the 
extravagance  of  romance ;  or  they  may  sleep  and  dream  of 
those  feats  of  unearthly  valour  which  are  said  to  have  been 
witnessed  from  the  snowy  heights  of  Himalaya,  and  to  have 
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rcled  with  the  halo  of  immortality,  many  a  plain,  and 
y  a  river,  long  ere,  in  our  estimation,  this  globe  had 
n  its  station,  by  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty,  among  the 

that  float  through  the  regions  of  immensity  !     And  it 

be,  that  we  might  as  well  attempt,  by  the  artillery  of 
on,  and  argument,  and  observation,  and  fact,  to  remove 
Q  from  their  aerial  citadel,  as  expect  that  the  planets 
d  be  wrenched  from  their  orbits  by  the  artillery  of  the 
ds.  What  then !  Must  we  conclude  that  their  repose 
» last  for  ever !  No,  no.  The  whole  strain  of  Scripture 
>hecy  forbids  it.  The  entire  mass  of  historic  experience 
ids  it.     Three  centuries  ago,  did  not  a  stupendous  sys- 

of  fdUe  religion  and  fake  phUaeophy^  colossus-like,  be- 
le  and  crush  the  universal  mind  of  Europe !  At  length, 
n  the  time  appointed  came,  did  not  the  commissioned 
Id  arise  i  Sounding  the  trump  of  true  religion^  did  he 
shake  the  entire  fabric  to  its  basis,  throughout  every 
ince  and  kingdom  of  Christendom!  Then,  following 
3ly  in  his  rear,  did  not  another  chosen  herald  arise ! — 

sounding  the  trump  of  true  philosophy^  did  he  not  dash 
surviving  fragments  into  the  pool  of  oblivion !  Shall 
we  be  encouraged  by  examples  so  illustrious,  and  tri- 
hs  so  complete,  to  go  forth  now,  among  the  va^it  fabrics 
ilse  religion,  and  false  philosophy  in  the  f^ast !  and  if, 
he  name  and  strength  of  our  God,  we  sound,  not  in 
ession,  but  simultaneously,  the  double  trump  of  true 
;ion,  and  true  philosophy,  can  we  doubt  of  a  victorious 
)  i  Impossible  !  When  those  hitherto  unsealed  towers, 
)h  have  furnished  the  sons  of  Brahma  with  a  refuge  and 
iing-place,  shall  have  been  shaken  and  undermined  by 
<^ery  instruments  which  they  now  profess  to  regard  with 
ainful  scorn,  they  may,  rather  they  must,  be  awakened 
be  crash  of  descending  ruins ! 

fith  a  form  of  prayer  composed  by  the  celebrated  Lord 
3n,  we  may  now  appropriately  conclude  the  whole  of  the 
ent  subject : — "  To  Grod  the  Father,  God  the  Word, 

the  Spirit,  we  pour  most  humble  and  hearty  supplica- 
9 ;  that  He,  remembering  the  calamities  of  mankind,  and 


e  of  tUs  oar  Efe,  in  which  we  wear  out  dj 
fa«aa'«*S.««U  pk— p  toopeo  uato  as  new  refreehmti 
■•I  rf  ^  k^Oamm  of  Hm  gooOaen^  for  the  allemtioii 
jr  and  eamestlj  beg,  ti 
b  as  are  Divine :  nettl 
tel,  boa  tW  nlDddie  oT  tke  gmtea  of  eeose,  and  i 
W  fliift  af  >  gmtar  Htvil  %ht,  aor  thing  of  incredtil 
~  '  Ight  asy  ■liM  in  onr  minds  towards  Din 
•  isAcr  Ail, — hy  oar  mind  Lhoron^ 
d  TBoitieR,  and  yet  subj* 
■  ^  to  the  Dmne  Orades, — there  may 
gni9  If  mlo  Uih  tke  thinga  vhiofa  are  ^tb'a. — Amen.' 
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2IEF  SKETCH  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  delivery 
of  the  fir  it  Series  of  Lectures  on  the  Eyidences  and  Doctrines  of 
N'atural  and  Revealed  Religion  ever  addressed  to  an  Audience  of 
Elducated  Hindus  in  Eastern  India, — with  notices  of  some  of  the 
"esults,  as  more  especiallj  manifested  in  the  ultimate  conversion 
>f  a  few  to  the  faith  of  Jesus. 

is  not  in  the  physical  constitution  of  nature  alone  that  a  chaos  has  pre- 
ed  a  paradise.  In  the  moral  world  the  same  order  has  heen  observed. 
B  reason  of  the  order  or  law  we  may  be  unable  to  unfold ;  it  may  yet 
hidden  in  the  recesses  of  the  uncreated  mind.  But  of  the  constancy 
the  law — ^preserving,  amid  the  widest  dissimilarity  of  objects,  an  iden- 
)r  of  principle, — ^it  were  ignorance  to  doubt.  It  is  early  as  the  date  of 
^tion,  and  extensive  as  its  limits. 

Moral  as  well  as  physical  elements  may,  for  years  or  ages,  lie  dormant 
nisshapen, — uninapregnated  with  life  or  motion,  or  any  of  the  incipient 
inciples  of  change.  But  let  them  once  be  aroused  from  torpid  slumber, 
d  quickened  by  some  vivifying  power, — let  them  once  be  brought  into 
166  or  hostile  collision, — and  in  the  conflict  the  pure  are  ever  found  to 
dmilate,  and  ascend  with  buoyant  energy  above  the  gross :  light  emerges 
im  the  darkness ;  deadness  is  awakened  into  vitality ;  out  of  evil  is 
>duced  good  ;  out  of  deformity,  beauty  ;  out  of  confusion,  harmony. 
If  ere  repose  can  never  afford  any  certain  indication  of  life  or  health, 
may  be  the  repose  of  perfect  stagnation — the  lifeless  surfEM^  of  the  re- 
ytacle  of  all  that  is  impure,  deformed,  and  putrescent.  Such  we  believe 
bave  been  the  £Ettal  repose,  or  foul  stagnation  of  mind,  among  the  natives 
India  for  many  centuries,  or — if  they  rather  wish,  through  infatuated 
dulity,  to  persevere  in  consummating  the  disgrace  of  glorying  in  their 
n  shame — for  ages  so  vast  in  number,  as  to  appear  to  the  beings  of  a 
p"  to  be  lost  in  the  dark  abyss  of  eternity.  To  imbue,  then,  this  impass- 
[e  mass  with  any  of  the  principles  of  life, — ^to  impress  it  with  any  of  the 
idencies  of  motion, — ^to  bring  its  sluggish  elements  into  any  kind  of 
lision  with  each  other,  or  with  purer  elements  ; — this,  this  is  the  task 
Herculean  magnitude. 

Dn  this  account  it  was  that  we  rejoiced,  in  June  1830,  when,  in  the 
stropolis  of  British  India,  we  fairly  came  in  contact  with  a  rising  body 
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uf  iwtivM,  who  luul  Ipjtrtit  to  lliinkaud  to  diacubs  all  BoliJKli  xi 
uliackW  frwdora— tliough  lliat  freedom  waa  ever  apt  to  dcgpiifnleM 
licvoMi   in  attcnTpling  tii  demoliah   the  cUims  and  pret«ii« 
Christiaii,  aa  well  as  «vcry  other  fru/rtudly  retndoi  faith.    We  hi 
circuinstoncP,  H8  indicating  the  atiprooch  of  a  perittd  fur  ' 
waited,  nod  longed,  and  praynl.     We  bailed  it  na  beraJdJng  Ih 
anouBpioiuusoru, — an  era  that  inlrodaccd  something  iwir  i 
andivlarbed  reign  of  a  hoary  and  tyninnuus  antiquity, — in  en  th 
not  be  loo  highly  prized,  as  it  promised  to  realize  in  the  bud  the  St 
tive  lon^gs,  and  ardent  hujies  of  the  {wst,  and  expand  into  the  fa 
opening  blowomB  and  il«  ripening  fruits. 

To  many  it  might  appear  like  blindly  dissolving  the  oonuecliaB  MiM  I 
cnat  and  effect,  to  found  our  enciura^ment  oti  frowns  and  munsiil  I 
opposition.  Bulrvally,  any  tiling  is  belter  than  that  inaction— thil^f^  I 
UMS — that  unimprusdUleapatliy  of  houI  which  pivsents  an  aspect  oidi 
\rta  and  hopelMs,  as  a  mass  of  rude,  uninformed  matter.  Life  is  V 
than  death,  though  it/nt  appear  only  in  the  ragiogB  of  the  prince  of  dsi'  | 
nca.  Activity  is  better  than  totalinertneaa,  thoiij^h  at /rtf  exhibited ootjil 
the  oonvulgive  heavings  of  the  Hjiirit  of  error.  Enough  that  a  portiw  <i  I 
life  and  motion  hiis  been  communicated  !  Enongh  that  the  enemy  hu  >1 
length  been  ahaken  out  of  bis  impregnable  aecurity-— that  he  is  urged  U 
aoand  the  trumpet  of  alarm — that  he  is  compelled  to  rally  his  scattoli 
and  long  sluml^iing  forces — and  that  he  finds  himself  neceeailaWd  ts 
prepare    for   the  toil,   and  the   fierceneo'.  and  the  haiord   of  a   migblj 


About  the  time  already  referred  tOj  the  Government  Anglo-Indian  Col- 
lege of  Calcutta  had  begun  to  put  forth  some  of  it^  ripest  fruits.  Tint 
Institution,  aa  has  already  been  repeatedly  remarked,  is  the  very  iwan-iW 
of  asyslemof  <d«ailu»inlloii(  rdigicm.  It  commamcates  largely  EuropMa 
literature  and  science  ;  but,  as  far  as  its  regulations  extend,  neither  witlun 
nor  without  its  walls  will  it  tolerate  the  importation  of  nli^ioKi  truth.  No*, 
tbe  citadel  of  Hinduism  bemg,  from  the  base  to  its  highest  pinnacle,  a 
citadel  of  error,  it  con  never  resist  a  vif^rous  onset  of  true  knowledge, 
however  secular.  Accordingly,  their  ancestorial  faith  waa  oompleldj 
subverted  in  the  minds  of  tbe  more  advanced  alurani  of  the  Government 
College,  but  nothing  better  was  attempted  or  allowed  to  be  anbstitnted  in 
its  room.  Many  had  become,  or  were  rapidly  becoming,  sceptics ;  ud 
others  direct  atheists. 

Id  this  state  of  things,  the  question  was  seriously  agitated  by  the  friends 
of  religion  and  social  order,  Wliat  can  be  done  towards  checking  tlu* 
growing  licentiousness  of  opinion,  and  giving  a  wholesome  direction  to 
the  newly  awakened  mind  t  Happily,  the  greater  part  made  it  their 
profession  and  their  boast,  that  they  were  fra  hujuirtn  t^tfr  tnA.  The 
sincerity  of  thi*  profession  was  speedily  put  to  Che  teat.  Addressng  them 
separately  and  collectively,  the  simple  downright  appeal  waa  pressed  home 
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onderstandings  and  their  heart : — ^  Hinduism  you  now  know  suf- 

'f  to  despise  it ;  hut  do  yon  really  know  Christianity  ?    If  not,  is  it 

■"i^  bonert^  or  reasonahle,  to  condemn  it  as  a  noxious  superstition,  unknown 

f    We  helieve  it  to  he  not  only  true,  hut  truth  itself ;  and 

pirufesB  to  he  ahle  to  give  a  reason  for  the  belief  that  is  in  us.    Are  ye 

then  hound  in  consistency,  as  avowed  inquirers  after  truth,  to  give  at 

m  candid  hearing  to  its  claims,  hefore  ye  finally  reject  it  ?" 

and  similar  appeals  were  not  made  and  reiterated  in  vain  ;  though 
ly  were  the  difficulties  that  had  to  be  surmounted  before  verbal  admis- 
tnmed  into  practices.  And  not  the  least  of  these  lay  in  the 
aversion  which  was  felt  to  teem  even  to  receive  any  instruction 
mianonaries, — whom  it  was  the  fashion  to  regard  either  as  ignorant 
or  designing  impostors, — the  Arch-Brahmans  of  Christianity, 
^hichy  from  its  extensive  sway  both  in  the  Old  World  and  New,  only 
as  the  most  gigantic  of  the  superstitions  of  the  earth  !  At  lengthy 
'«  all  obstacles  were  removed;  and  a  goodly  number  agreed  to 
to  save  their  credit  for  consistency — others  out  of  sheer 
fteiority  ; — some,  as  they  afterwards  confessed,  to  display  their  own  supe- 
iior  learning  and  talent,  and  befool  the  missionaries  ;  and  others,  from  a 
wily  conscientious  desire  to  investigate  the  claims  of  the  Christian 
fiiitli.  Hence  fint  originated  the  idea  of  instituting  a  systematic  course 
oif  llieological  Lectures  in  the  English  language,  designed  expressly  for 
ihm  'EdxtcaJted  Natives. 

The  sahjects  to  be  embraced  were  : — Itt,  The  External  and  Internal 
Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion.  2d,  The  proofs,  derived 
from  profime  history,  of  the  fulfilment  of  Scripture  prophecy,  as  a  source 
ct  evidence,  which,  it  was  supposed,  the  attainments  and  previous  studies 
d  the  young  men  would  prepare  them  to  appreciate.  3(2,  The  facts  re- 
corded in  the  four  Gospels,  as  exhibiting  the  moral  character  of  the 
Founder  of  Christianity,  and  the  genius  and  temper  of  His  religion  ;  and, 
4tllf9  The  doctrines  of  Revelation. 

,  In  attempting  to  carry  on  this  fint  design,  several  individuals  happily 
eOHyperated.  The  delivery  of  Lectures  on  the  first  part  of  the  proposed 
oonrie  was  devolved  upon  me.  The  justly  lamented  Mr  Adam,  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  undertook  the  second.  Mr  Hill,  of  the  same 
Society,  and  now  of  Oxford,  the  third.  And  Mr  Dealtry,  now  Archdeacon 
of  Calcutta,  the  fourth.  My  house  being  conveniently  situated  in  the 
aqnare  of  the  Hindu  College,  it  was  agreed  that  there  our  public  meetings 
ahonld  he  held.  The  lower  part  of  it  was  accordingly  fitted  up  as  a  lec- 
ture room.  After  repeated  conferences,  all  the  practical  arrangements 
were  finally  concluded.  The  lecturer  was  to  be  permitted  to  finish  his 
leeture  without  interruption.  Thereafter,  one  or  all  of  the  auditors  in 
snocessifm  were  to  be  allowed  the  most  unrestricted  liberty  to  start  all 
manner  of  objections,  and  freely  interrogate  the  lecturer  as  to  any  of  the 
points  discussed  by  him. 

By  mutual  understanding,  it  was  resolved  that  the  First  Lecture  should 
be  of  a  general  description,  and  introductory  to  the  whole  course.     As  the 
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fore?  evpa  at  trulb  iLwlf  d (Spends  much  upon  th«  monl  lUtcofUw! 
it  «'(>£  to  be  chiefly  deToted  to  a  itateraent  of  the  moral  qiu^icitiM 
DPfivsarj'  for  invesli^iog  Initb, — vith  a  special  view,  as  &iu  pt^k' 
to  purge  tlic  mind  of  Ihosp  prejudices  which  so  powerfullir  obmai 
kdv>n cement  in  tmt  knowledge.  The  preparation  of  this  lutraioM; 
I.eclure  was  und<!rt^tii  by  Mr  Hill.  And  early  in  the  month  of  AifC 
1S30,  at  the  time  and  |)lace  apgiointed,  th«  Lecture — a  truly  appra^ 
and  eloquent  one — was  delivered  tu  a  highly  respectable  and  >lta^ 
auditory  of  joung  native  gentlemen. 

Inilaatly  tbe  report  spread  through  the  native  commnnity,  with  tk 
rapidity  and  violence  of  the  beacon  blaze  of  feudalism.     The  whole  km   | 
was  literally  in  an  uproar.     Like  a  garrison  taken  by  surpime,  andfli 
denly  awakened  out  of  a  long  and  profound  sleep,  every  one  spnmgv 
vma,— resolved  io  defend  himself  from  this  noexpected  attack  of  u  » 
vetente  foe.     It  in  impoaeible  to  conceive  or  describe  the  wide  and  annd' 
(aneout  aensation  produced.     /^nontiMT  of  the  real  n&ture  of  our  objnt- 
aud  particularly  of  the  mode  of  proaecoting  ib — ^ varied,  distorted,  asda- 
•ggerated  every  rumour.    The  prevalent  idea  seemed  lo  be,  thul  bvbir 
means  or  foul — by  bribery  or  ma^cal  intluence — by  denunciation  at  of- 
poreal  restraint — we  were  dcternuned  ta/orm  the  young  men  to  bwow 
C%ristiaiu.  Moreover,  U  was  inBidiously  alleged,  by  mooy  nho  knew  betta^ 
that  this  was  only  tbe  commencomfnit  of  a  general  system  of  ooeraTt 
measures  lonords  the  cDnversion  of  tbe  mass  of  the  people.     And  in 
mipposed  apgressivp  movement  of  violence,  the  Government  itself  wai 
a  jierverse  iogenuity,  dro^i^ied  in  for  a  full  share  of  tbe  bUune.     Meetiiigi 
without  number  continued  for  several  days  to  be  held,  and  various  measure 
of  self-defence  were  discussed  or  resolved  upon.     At  laat,someoftheiiH)t« 
bigoted  of  the  jiarents  went  and  lodged  their  complaints  with  tbe  bod;  of 
College  managers,  composed  partly  of  natives  of  rank,  and  partly  of  Eoi* 
ponus— one  of  whom  must  always  be  a  functionary  high  in  the  service  of 
Government.    The  line  of  duty  which  that  body  ought  to  have  punned  oa 
the  occaition  was  perfectly  clear.     They  ought  distinctly  to  have  declared, 
that  their  port  of  the  compact  was  to  allow  neither  Christianity,  nor  tej 
other  religion,  to  be  taught  or  discussed  within  the  college, — that  to  tbit 
engagement  they  had  most  rigidly  adhered,— that  their  authority  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  walls  of  the  Institution, — that  they  had  neither  tlie 
right  nor  the  power  to  interfere  with  the  manner  in  which  the  stndcnli 
might  dispose  of  their  leisure  hours,  and  that  all  such  prietrte  over^ht 
must  wholly  devolve  on  the  parents  and  guardians  themselves.     Nay  morc^ 
as  Uiey  had  the  moat  unbounded  confidence  of  the  native  community, 
they  might,  had  they  so  willed  it,  by  seasonable  and  satisfactory  explana- 
tions, have  completely  dissipated  the  cloud  of  misapprehensions  under 
the  darkening  and  confounding  shades  of  which  that  community  was  be- 
trayed into  the  most  groundless  extravagances  of  thought,  word,  and 
deed.      But  instead  of  acting  in  this  way,  the  managers  assembled  in 
breathless  haste  ;  concocted  and  issued,  with  alt  their  signatures  appended, 
n  decree  expressive  of  Iheir  "  strong  disapprobation  "  of  the  past  conduct 
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Um  young  men ;  and  peremptorily  prohibiting  their  attendance,  in 
k^n^  on  any  society  or  meeting  for  religions  discnssion^  under  the  pain 
'  itwnnring  their  ^  serious  displeasure."  Immediately  on  the  issuing  of 
i^intderant  order,  we  had  no  alternative  but  publicly  to  announce  the 
isesstty  under  which  we  were  hud  of  discontinuing,  at  least  for  a  time^ 
ie  deliTery  of  the  intended  Ck>urse  of  Lectures.  The  <3oyerament  Gazette 
imposed  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  any  of  the  public  authorities  had 
tj  share  at  all  in  the  matter.  To  prevent,  however,  the  possibility  of 
iwanoeption»  some  of  us  deemed  it  to  be  our  duty  to  solicit  a  private 
idiaioe  of  the  Governor-General,  in  order  to  e^qilain  At  large  the  real 
rcamstanoes  of  the  case ; — though,  as  his  Lordship  assured  us,  he  felt 
iie  Mktiafied  of  our  integrity  of  motive  and  propriety  of  conduct,  without 
J  such  explanation.  In  the  periodicals  and  public  journals  of  the  Pre- 
lency,  various  statements  were  inserted,  expository  of  our  views,  and 
tpjj  vindicatory  of  our  object. 

So  ioT  as  the  European  community  we^  concerned,  when  once  the 
nple  fieurts  were  divulged,  there  was  but  one  unttnimoua  opinion  on  the 
tjeet.  All  the  English  Journals,  without  any  exception,  united  in  our 
teoe,  and  in  the  strongest  and  most  indignant  condemnation  of  the 
ndnet  of  the  College  managers.  Their  interference  was  denounced  as 
piresamptnous,  becanse,  <u  managers,  they  had  no  right  whatever  to  dic- 
ta to  the  students  of  the  Institution,  how  they  should  dispose  of  their 
Ae  out  of  eoU^^e ; " — as  ^  tyrannical,  beoau^  although  they  had  not  the 
[^  they  had  the  power,  if  they  would  dare  the  consequences,  to  inflict 
mr  aerions  dupleasure  on  the  disobedient ;  "-^as  ^  ahsurd  and  ridiculous, 
leaiiae,  if  the  students  knew  their  rights,  and  had  the  spirit  to  claim  them, 
e  managers  would  not  venture  to  enforce  their  own  order,  and  it  would 
II  to  the  ground,  an  abortion  of  intolerance."  In  a  somewhat  similar 
rain  of  indignant  remark  was  the  conduct  of  the  managers  oonmiented 
L  by  the  editors  of  all  the  English  Journals. 

Indeed^  it.  was  impossible,  on  any  princqile  of  reason,  or  any  genuine 
ixim  of  prudence,  to  justify  their  intolerant  decree.  CJould  it  be  said,  in 
e  /nt  plaoe,  to  be  distinguished  by  the  quality  of  witiom  ?  From  the 
■nifold  modes  in  which  wisdom  may  manifest  itself,  we  select  one  that 
yvj  £uniliar,  viz.,  the  adaptation  which  subsists  between  rneam  and  endt, 
Hberever  means  are  so  skilfully  contrived  as  invariably  to  produce  the 
Bired  effect,  ^ten  do  we  discern  an  outward  manifestation  of  wisdom — one 
the  brightest  attributes  of  a  designing  intelligence.  Now,  as  the  inten- 
m  of  the  managers  was  to  accomplish  a  certain  end  by  the  application  of 
itain  meansy — the  end  being,  the  suppression  of  one  or  every  species  of 
ligious  inquiry,  and  the  meant^  an  absolute  or  peremptory  decree, — we 
i^t  pointedly  ask.  Was  there  a  congruity  between  the  means  employed 
id  the  end  intended  to  be  accomplished  ?  Was  there  an  acknowledged 
mnection  between  external  violence,  and  a  forcible  restraining  of  the 
eedom  of  mental  inquiry  ?  When  the  faculties  of  the  soul  were  awakened 
id  powerftilly  moved  in  a  specific  direction,  was  there  in  outward  force 
I  adaptation  peculiarly  suited,  and  a  charm  sufficiently  potent,  suddenly 
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to  arrest  its  growing  activities,  or  divert  them  into  b  differrnt  duaod' 
The  uniform  testimony  borne  by  the  history  of  all  agce  proves  thenoilnn. 
And  tho  power  uf  this  testimonj  is  micb,  that  it  will  nol  be  reciiaaed  u 
Indic&liuD  of  wisdom,  to  ntteinpt,  by  violence,  to  rruKii  the  tiiwifat 
ener^os  uf  a  niiiid  rroUj)  awakened  to  lh«  investigatioD  of  aU-impjratl 
truth,  lilt  it  shall  be  deenied  the  perfoctioD  of  wtMlum  to  apply  mere  irai 
tone  Bs  the  tmly  effective  means  of  ijuenching  a  blazing  confls^^isIiaiL 

Could  it  hp  said,  in  the  irtdtiH  place,  that  the  decree  w»«  dioticigiiiilK' 
by  the  ((aality  of  juitia  ?  Without  alluding  to  the  many  fanns  in  ■! 
the  abatracl  principle  of  justice  may  exhibit  a  special  derelopenutil.n 
may  simply  refer  to  one  that  ia  universally  known  and  adcnowlal^ 
"  It  suits  the  chanwler  of  h  gnd,"  said  the  Scythian  anibamdon  It 
AleSHnder,  "  to  bestow  favours  on  mortals, — not  to  deprive  them  of  rtM 
they  have."  It  alfHi  suits  the  character  of  man,  when  posgeffied  of  lir 
moanB,  (o  emulate  the  generosity  of  the  former  action  :  it  both  se 
character,  and  is  always  in  his  power,  to  recoil  from  the  injustice 
latter.  Wliat  is  peculiarly  im^i  own — what  belongs  inalienabtj,  or  ij  I 
virtue  of  constitutional  riglit,  to  n  particular  individual — it  is  ^ut  to  ia  I 
him  possess ;  it  is  palpably  mtfiut  to  alienate.  Apply  this  simple  prind^ 
to  the  present  question.  An  e:xaJ.'t  definition  of  religion  is  not  netcsDirj. 
We  know,  in  general,  that  it  is  only  another  Dome  for  the  relation  wUlt 
subsists  between  a  soul  and  its  ftlaker — together  with  oU  the  tliouj)il>i 
feehngs,  and  duties,  involved  in  that  high  and  holy  relation.  It  is  tin 
intercourse  i.f  the  90ul  with  God.  It  is  the  pipression  for  that  whole  a.' 
aeniblage  of  reciprocal  dealings  between  the  spirit  of  man  and  the  Etemil 
Spirit.  Hence  it  is  that  the  very  existence  of  religion,  as  a  sepantr 
intellif^ble  reality,  <lcjicnds  nl)solutoly  on  the  indissoluble  relationship 
between  the  creature  and  the  Creator  ;  and  neceiisarily  excludes  the  idai 
of  any  intermediate  claim — of  any  ulterior  interference.  Tlie  right  of  the 
Atmifrhly  to  the  free  and  entire  homage  of  the  heart,  and  an  immediate 
reference  to  his  will  in  all  things,  flows  necessarily  from  his  characters 
Supreme  Lawgiver,  Sovereign,  Judge.  The  right  of  man  to  unshackled 
freedom,  in  following  the  dictates  of  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God  alone, 
enters  ns  an  essentia  ingredient  into  the  nature  of  that  moral  constitution 
under  which  he  is  placed— is  involved  in  the  very  condition  of  humanity 
— and  ceases  only  when  man  ceases  to  be  a  creature.  Hence  the  evil, 
the  TrtI  iHJ«dKe  of  the  intention,  or  attempt  to  strip  man  of  liberty  of 
conscience  on  those  subjects  that  supremely  concern  the  soul,  in  the  high 
and  noble  relation  which  it  bears  to  the  Omniscient  Judge.  It  is  on 
usurpation  of  the  prerogative,  an  alienation  of  the  unchangeable  claims 
of  Deity  ;  it  is  a  de]>rivation  of  the  inalienable  right,  an  attempted  de- 
struction of  the  solemn  rcspousibiiity  of  man  :  it  is  an  evil,  therefore,  an 
r  injustice,  that  var^tly  exceeds  the  limits  and  measures  of  finite  calcniation. 
The  very  intention  to  commit  such  an  outrage  is  unjust ;  the  actual 
attempt  is,  if  possible,  still  more  unjust ;  and  an  obstinate  perseverance 
in  the  attempt  must  be  the  most  unjust  of  ull.  l.et  ui^  think  seriously  of 
all  this,  and  then  revolve  in  our  mind  the  fact,  that  the  managers  of  the 
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OoUege  not  only  intended,  bnt  actually  attempted ;  not  only'at- 
bnt  actually  persevered  in  the  attempt,  violently  to  deprive  the 
youth  of  their  birthright— their  most  glorious  possession — freedom 
of  conscience  in  what  exclusively  concerned  them  and 
God  ;— and  we  leave  it  to  the  lovers  of  justice  to  devise,  if  they  can, 
designation  sufficiently  expressive  of  the  inpuHee  of  the  attempt. 
CSovld  it  be  said,  in  the  third  place,  that  the  decree  was  distinguished  by 
the  quality  of  goodneu  ?    In  this  interminable  theme,  we  fix  upon  one  point 
for  iUnstration.    From  some  motive — ^the  spirit  of  philanthropy  it  may  be 
■II  enlightened  education  is  conferred  on  the  native  youth,  admirably 
adapted  to  destroy  all  faith  in  the  false  religion  of  their  fathers.    And 
tboiy  in  the  i^irit  of  this  anomalous  philanthropy,  an  imperious  interdict 
iiriiiiiiiediaiely  laid  on  the  attempt  to  substitute  a  purer  and  a  better  faith. 
Wae  this  pood  f    Why,  thou^  the  accountability  of  man  were  a  shadow, 
and  an  eternal  hereafter  a  dream, — this  could  scarcely  be  called  good. 
What,  iheaoLy  shall  be  said — ^when  the  one  is  found  to  be  a  substance,  and 
the  other  a  sober  reality !    Is  it  not  a  serious  and  a  solenm  thing  to  know 
what  thai  is  which  can  insure  Crod's  favour  now,  and  the  continuance  of 
Us  fiivonr  for  evermore !    Ajid  how  can  this  knowledge  be  acquired  in 
•cirenmatanoes  such  as  those  already  described !    In  the  world,  there  are 
maay  forms  of  religion,  and  each  of  these  profetsei  to  disclose  this  prime 
of  knowledge — ^the  richest  jewel  in  the  empire  of  truth.    Now,  all  of  these 
Ibnm  may  contain  some  truths,  but  all  of  them  cannot  be  equally  true. 
H0W9  then,  is  the  true  to  be  discovered  by  an  ignorant,  but  thoughtful 
and  mqniring  mind  f    Otdy  by  a  careful  examination  and  comparison  of 
evidence  and  subject-matter.    Otherwise,  one  may  "  perish  for  lack  of 
knowledge."    For  millions,  and  millions  more,  in  every  country  and  age, 
haveahready  embraced  and  adhered  to  systems  in  themselves  most  corrupt, 
and  in  their  effects  most  deadly : — Why  I  Not,  because  they  have  seriously 
the  evidences  and  contents  of  other  religions,  and  have  been  eon- 
trom  the  comparison,  of  the  superiority  of  their  own  ; — but,  heeanue 
Vbtsy  have  examined  onty  one ;  or  rather,  have  known,  or  determined  to 
iBOxm^  ctAff  one ;  and  have  embraced  it  wlthoiut  any  examnation.    Was  it 
pood,  then,  on  the  part  of  a  managing  body,  clad  in  ^  a  little  brief  autho- 
rity/' to  crush  all  such  inquiry,  and  examination,  and  comparison  t    Was 
it  poodf  forcibly  to  restrain  beings  endowed  with  immortal  spirits,  from 
disoovering  the  true  religion — ^the  true  relation  between  the  creature  and 
the  Creator — ^the  true  source  of  present  and  never-ending  bliss  ?    And,  by 
virtue  of  such  forcible  restraint,  was  it  good  to  be  guilty  of  that  worse  than 
homicidal  act,  which  might  involve  the  souls  of  so  many  in  the  hazard  of 
present  and  eternal  condemnation  !  Where  were  the  relentings  of  gener- 
onty — the  tender  meltings  of  a  genuine  benevolence  ?    Here,  alas  !  there 
were  none. 


After  a  brief  period,  the  violent  commotion  subsided.  But  the  agitation 
^igniting  certain  combustible  elements  that  liad  long  lain  dormant,  and 
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■nniDinnhig  into  rxi-ri-iM«  miuu  af  Hie  Ktrougeut  principlcB  of  cor  oi 
DaluTc— h«l  giytr"  nu  impulse  previously  nnknown  to  the  thiggtik,  JMt 
HUM  uf  Riiiul.  lliv  inquiriee  aiiJ  dWumioDa  bad  eroked  >  ifiirit.  iM 
instntd  of  Iwin);  oniithcd,  ronhl  unlji'  be  Htimulated  bj  inti 
Bjiiril  which,  nnUily  cAervescing  Iheo,  lia.^  bwii  sileotl;,  bat  d 
fernn'nting  ever  ntu^t^. 

Tlii*n;  were  Im  pranlioil  nuf  in  whicb   this  ii|iiril  contiDoM^Mj 
to  matiifest  itself. 

TbcjtnC  appcoTMl  in  thp  atmoti  inMnntaitfoiit fiimatiou  afayn*» 
dAatifig  Rxivfia.    The  yooDg  meo  weT«  indeed  forbiddt^  to  bold  or 
any  iDe«tiiig8,  Rvowetlly  organized  for  the  disFimion  of  men4;  it*!* 
mhJi'Cti.     But  this  prohibition  only  arouwd  aU  tbpir  latioit  ennjM  i  vl   f 
Ihey  immediately  resolved  to  form  luaociations,  at  which,  ondcr  tli(  |^   I 
uf  litumture  and  philosophy,  they  might  give  free  utterance  to  tU  ^^   1 
oentimenlB  of  thoir  htrarta. 

Up  to  the  time  of  iMiiiog  the  prohibitory  enactment,  tfaerc  euilcdia 
Uic  ane  rape  of  iOaiBiiiiUJ,  only  on*'  aoaipty  for  Kterary  investigaliaiii ;  »t 
it  bad  been  instituted  chiefly  b;  the  inllueace,  and  perpetuatwl  )?i^ 
encouragement  and  presence,  of  a  few  Eoropeali  gentlemen,  who  X<»St  \ 
warm  interest  in  the  enlighteiimmt  of  the  native  mind.  ButafiorlhcifV 
mulgatioD  of  that  decree,  the  direct  atimolua  erf  EnropeAo  agency  v 
needed.  A  fount  of  thought,  and  feeling,  and  inquiry,  had  been  opm^ 
which  tniwt  find  vent  for  itaelf,  even  if  il  be  throagli  the  crevicea  of  th 
most  rocky  obstacles.  "  The  jii);ht  of  desolation  and  ignoraoce,"  reiuarluJ 
a  writer  in  one  of  the  native  newspajH'rs,  "  is  begiuning  to  clmnge  its  iilKk 
aspect ;  aud  (he  sky,  big  with  fat«i,i8  about  ta  bring  fortli  •  storm  of  kno*' 
ledge,  which  will  scatter  and  sweep  those  airy  battlements  away  that  s> 
long  imprisoned  the  tide  of  thought."  New  societies  started  up  with  the 
utmost  rapidity  in  every  part  of  the  native  city.  There  was  not  an  evening 
in  the  week,  on  which  one,  two,  or  more  of  these  were  not  held  ;  and  eack 
individual  waa  generally  enrolled  a  member  of  several.  Indeed,  the  spiiil 
of  discussion  became  a  perfect  m&nia  ;  and  its  mantfestAtion,  both  is 
frequency  and  variety,  was  carried  to  a  prodigioua  excess.  Bat  this  ms 
the,;frM  naturai  result  of  the  explosion  of  that  mine  which  had  so  recentl]' 
been  sprung. 

At  one  or  other  of  these  societies  1  felt  it  to  be  at  once  a  dnly  and  * 
privilogeconstantlytoattend;  because  there  I  could  obtain  a  more  thoroujt 
acquaintance  with  the  genuine  and  aitdiijitittd  sentiments  of  the  educated 
natives, — as  weU  as  withlheirfiemJiar  modtt  o/lkijikiiigati  aU  subjects,  liter- 
ary aud  philosophical,  political  and  religious,— than  it  waa  possible  id  so> 
other  way  so  speedily  and  effectually  to  have  acquired.  To  a  Bariti^i-boni 
subject,  the  free  use  in  debate  of  the  English  language  by  these  olive-com- 
plexioned  and  bronze^oloured  children  of  (he  Eaat,  on  their  own  soil,  and 
at  the  distance  of  thouaands  of  miles  from  the  British  shores,  preoanted 
something  indescribably  novel  and  even  affecting.  Nor  was  the  effect  at  all 
diminished,  but  rather  greatly  heightened,  when,  ever  and  anon,  after  the 
fashion  of  public  speakers  in  our  own  land,  the  sentimetils  delivered 
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by  onJ  quotations  from  English  authors.  If  the  subject 
Ustorical,  Robertson  and  Gribbon  were  appealed  to ;  if  political, 
ftnith  and  Jeremy  Bentham  ;  if  scientific,  Newton  and  Davy  ;  if 
Hume  and  Thomas  Paine  ;  if  metaphysical^  Locke  and  Reid, 
Stewart  and  Brown.  The  whole  was  frequently  interspersed  and 
by  passages  cited  from  some  of  our  most  popular  English  poets, 
iy  Byron  and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  And  more  than  once  were  my 
greeted  with  the  sound  of  Scotch,  rhymes  fitmi  the  poems  of  Robert 
It  would  not  be  possible  to  pourtray  the  effect  produced  on  the 
of  a  Scotsman,  when,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  one  of  tlie  sons 
nlinu^— in  reviewing  the  unnatural  institution  of  caste  in  alienating 
from  man,  and  in  looking  forward  to  the  period  in  which  knowledge, 
■^  its  transforming  power,  would  make  the  lowest  type  of  man  feel  itself 
^  be  of  the  same  species  as  the  highest, — suddenly  gave  utterance,  in  an 
^Ipinnt  ecstasy  of  delight,  to  these  cbaracteristie  lines  : — 

*  For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

Its  comin*  yet,  for  a'  that. 
That  man  to  man,  the  world  o*er, 
Shan  brothers  be,  for  a'  that." 

How  WM  the  pnyerful  aspiration  raised,  that  such  a  consummation  might 
b»  TjaliBofl  in  a  hi^er  and  nobler  sense  than  the  poet  or  his  Hindu 
■dmifer  was  privileged  to  conceive ! 

Bat  the  moat  striking  feature  in  the  whole  was  the  freedom  with  which 
d  IkasnbjeofeB  were  discussed. 

TbB  giand  characteristic  of  the  inhabitants  of  tropical  climes  generally, 
is  tkeir  pasave  indolence  of  habit,  bodily  and  mental.  The  natural  and 
aaoMHiy  efleets  of  such  a  habit  are  very  well  described  by  Sismondi,  in 
Us  diori  treatise  on  Prejudices,  in  the  E^linburgh  Encyclopsedia.  This 
jjudolsnce^  says  he^  *  or  love  of  repose,  timidity,  and  mental  inactivity,— 
tihoae  violimtary  diseases  which  weaken  and  paralyse  the  exercise  of  reason, 
witluNifc  sabstitnting  any  other  faculty  of  the  mind  in  its  stead, — ^must 
aeoeanrily  produce  an  aversion  to  new  ideas,  to  change,  to  reform ;  to  all, 
in  shorty  that  requires  any  great  energy  of  mind,  or  that  militates  against 
fhe  principles  men  had  already  formed ;  and  its  empire  is  great,  according 
to  the  inveteiacy  of  their  prejudices.  And  this  dread  of  new  experience, 
tUs  lepngnanoe  to  investigation,  this  unwillingness  to  the  exercising  of 
Ihair  fiMolties  on  subjects  of  speculation  to  which  they  have  been  unaccus- 
toniedy  are  increased  and  fortified  by  personal  and  national  pride.  There 
is  not  one  point  or  department  in  the  ancient  sjrstem  that  they  will  consent 
to  abiff«'*«"j  because  in  their  estimation,  every  part  being  connected  with 
the  wholes  is  equally  sacred ;  which  is  indeed  the  case,  when  they  are  all 
sqaaUy  fsanded  on  ignorance  and  prejudice.  Such,  undoubtedly,  is  one 
of  Hm  principal  reasons  of  the  unshaken  stability  of  these  constitutions  in 
the  Easty  which  have  enchained  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  and  put 
a  eomplete  stop  to  the  progress  of  improvement." 

Now,  it  was  not  possible  to  be  present  for  half  an  hour  in  any  one  of 
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■MKi^i^  la  the  fiMitiMi  n(  t  iauametnt  prieMMtod. 
l(a«,«]iM  wUv  iiti—LBUt— crflfcii  Bogbyli 

e  tfe  (Met  nvcnd  ■witimtnte  of  M 
r  !!■■  latif  Bated  prejadioo^ — •vald  luTe  bees  atlal! 
yanlTwd  In-  a  aanioaa  fMiMcjalt,  mad  praatnia  before  a  block  irfW 
«rsk«c^  TIh  kptiBate  recall  of  &giih  iaatnetiaB  NoU  tw  no D 
■Pllhwj  li  ~ 

if  r^pfcllr  vtfMrd,  tW  fwet  tinreriii^  ffipFTStitions  anil  idolatrira  of  tif 
Ei^t  mtt^l  Iv  Uvt'llrd  ^  ^ff^iuallv  as  xhe  walled  cities  of  the  nations  ^! 
the  n<iim«»ji>n  of  ihe  Roman  nlapnll. 

N^v,'— he'oss.  fn'm   the   vnlire   absence   of  tDstmclion,   it  wis  "t; 
~..'b,r.i-iio!v  !o  iih^mv   the  drv^ri'  wanderings  of  the   cduraied  DJli'* 
<T.  :>;■?  STib-ecS  of  reli^yo. — whow  •ays  alone  are  ples^anlnes^'  and  [«1W 
Th<:r;:TVd:  a lithoritie*.  as  already  dui  iced,  were  Hume's  EH^ysaDd  PaJM' 
Ace  of  He*s.in.      Wiih  copies  of  Ihe  latter,  in  particular,   ihey  "»"' 
abt'.r.iar'.Iy  supplied, — supplied  frotn  a  land  which  has  taughl  more  lltm 
one  v^iiluable  ie?4^oD  to  mankind,  if  mankind  were  od1j~  wise  to  learu^   1' 
■as  Slime  wrvtched  bookseller  in  the  I'niled  Stales  of  America,  wlio-- 
basi'ly  lakini;  adraniage  of  the  reported   iutidel   leanings  of  a  new  larf 
pf  men  iu  the  Easi,  and  apparently  regarding  no  God   but  his  silf 
doIUi~' — desivitrbed  to  Calcuila  a  cargo  of  ihat  most  malignant  and  ^ 
tiferv'u*  of  all  aDlil■hri^•tian  publicalious.      From  one   ship  a  thonaao* 
ci'i'ies  were  landed,  and  al  lii¥t  sold  at  the  cheap  rate  of  one  rupee  pet 
copy  :  1'"'  ^ufh  wa*  the  demand,  thai  the  price  soon  rose,  and  after  * 
few  months,  ii  H~as  actually  quintupled.     Besides  (he  eepaiHle  copies  of 
the   Age  of  ReaMii,  there  was  ah«  a  cheap  American  edition,  in  one 
thick  vol.  ?vo,  of  all  Paines  works,  including  the  Rights  of  Man,  and 
other  niiiivir  pieces,  political  and  theological.      Strange,  the  mignlions 
and  transmission  of  error  , VI  well  as  of  truth  !     How  ht  tie  can  an  apostle 
of  error  or  of  truth  foresee  through  what  unknown  realms  and  ages  the 
piod  or  evil  wed  which  has  been  sown  may  be  diffused ;  as  if  scattered 
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lay  the  winds  of  heaveiiy  to  regerminate,  and  grow^  and  expand  into  Eden- 
Ciocs  of  life,  or  Upaa-trees  of  death !  How  little  could  it  have  entered  the 
inii^fination  of  Paine  himself,  that  from  the  banks  of  the  Granges  there 
'vroold  hereafter  spring  a  race  whose  ruined  spirits  might  one  day  upbraid 
lum  as  the  author  of  their  curse  ! 

At  the  new  societies,  opportunities  were  constantly  presented  for  the 
advancement  of  counteractive  statements  and  opinions  on  almost  all 
sabjects.    When  a  topic  for  debate  was  selected,  individuals  were  not 
afipointed  to  open  the  discussion  on  either  side,  as  is  customary  in  this 
eoontrj.    Their  theory  was,  that,  as  professing  inquirers  after  truth,  they 
ought  not  to  do  violence  to  any  one's  conscience,  by  constraining  him  to 
mi|^e  against  his  own  settled  convictions.    All  were  therefore  left  alike 
free  in  thdr  choice  ; — Whence  it  not  unfrequently  happened,  that  more  than 
half  a  dosen  followed  in  succession  on  the  same  side.    After  all  the  mem- 
bers who  were  disposed  had  concluded,  the  strangers  or  visitors  present 
were  invited  to  deliver  their  sentiments  on  the  leading  subject  of  the 
evening's  discussion,  or  on  any  of  the  sentiments  expressed  by^he  different 
speakers  in  the  course  of  it.    It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  to  this 
inTiiation  it  was  ever  felt  to  be  a  privilege  to  respond.    And  thus,  after 
the  proper  debate  had  terminated,  there  often  arose  a  new  discussion  in 
many  respects  more  important  than  that  which  had  preceded  it.    In  this 
way,  by  being  voluntarily  put  entirely  on  a  level,  and  freely  entering  the 
lists  with  those  enthusiastic  disputants,  I  was  led  to  serve  a  regular  appren- 
tioeship  in  obtaining,  unknowingly,  some  of  the  necessary  qualifications 
for  more  effectively  conducting  certain  labours  that  were  afterwards  to  be 
devolved  upon  me,  in  the  leadings  of  an  overruling  Providence. 


The  »u(md  way  in  which  the  newly  awakened  spirit  strongly  manifested 
itself,  was  tkrou^  the  med^m  of  the  prets.  A  few  months  before  the  ex- 
plosion consequent  on  the  intended  delivery  of  the  Lectures,  already  so 
often  r^erred  to, — an  attempt  was  made  by  the  College  ilUminati  to 
establish  a  Journal,  under  the  name  of  the  Parthenon,  which  might  form 
a  register,  of  their  thoughts  and  feelings.  But,  as  stated  by  the  editor  of 
another  paper,  ^  it  died  in  its  in^Euicy,  in  consequence  of  the  obstacle  that 
was  thrown  in  its  way  by  misplaced  authority.  It  withered  in  its  very 
bkMBoms,  by  the  heat  of  fanaticism  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  bigots, 
without  ripening  the  fruits  it  was  calculated  to  produce.**  Previously  to 
that  period,  there  were  only  two  newspapers  in  Calcutta,  in  the  vernacular 
tongue — the  Chundrika  and  Cowmudee — of  genuine  native  growth.  Even 
these  had  been  in  existence  only  for  a  year  or  two ;  and,  to  the  agitation 
of  the  question  relative  to  the  abolition  of  Sati  (Suttee),  or  burning  of 
widows^  they  were  wholly  indebted  for  their  origin. 

The  former  paper  was  started  as  the  oi^gan  of  the  ultra-idolatrous  party, — 
oonstitnting  the  great  mass  of  the  people, — and  stood  forth  the  impassioned 
advocate  of  religious  female  suicide.  The  latter  arose  in  self-defence,  as 
the  organ  of  the  purely  Pantheistic  party ;  consisting  of  a  few  learned 
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Br&hmuis  and  their  Bdheronts,  who  ilo  not  hesitAt^  specuUliv^j  to  da^pa) 
idoUtiy  m  ita  gronowrt  fomm  ;  but  miMt  of  whom,  in  piwrdce,  hciiuu  m 
little  to  paj  eit«nul  homage  to  its  rilec  and  obavTr^iices.  Tbe  ntijctl 
of  Sati  >uving  beeaine  welln^rh  exluuut«d,  tbeee  papen  wrre  npidl;  U- 
guiihilij  into  (lera;.  But  the  fenoent  produced  by  the  Lecture  nmtrcmiK 
opened  up  new  Ihemce  fordiscoMdini,  and  iufnsed  new  and  unwoDledliii 
before  the  ciisisof  their  enpiriugu^nieB.  Opposed  to  each  other  »fk 
papers  were,  on  the  Sati  and  other  questions  of  their  own  saperMitiHii  1^ 
both  profewed  to  adnre  the  Vedas,  and  awninGd  an  ofieosive  altitndt  ■»- 
wards  all  other  fomiH  of  taith.  For  the  firat  time,  ChristJanilj  now  bt^ 
to  be  vigoronsl;'  assuled  Irom  the  native  press.  Henee  arose  a  Hani 
TMy  important  sphere  for  missionary  Uhonr,^ — which  w«  reaoKed  M  u 
kftve  for  a  moment  imoooupied,  —  as  tiiose  who  iiuul«  the  atluk  Isil 
themselves  bound,  in  justice,  to  throw  open  their  eolumns  for  defeme. 

But  these  senior  Joomala  did  not  furnish  a  snfiicient  ouUet  fiirlti  I 
nialttftrioiiB  mamfeetotiona  of  the  new  spiriL  In  its  tint  irregulir  ■! 
violent  outhreak, — before  the  different  opinions  could  either  be  knomir 
reduced  into  distinct  clasHes,  and  before  the  leading  rei»esent«IJ*M  ^ 
generic  difierences  of  opinion  could  be  drawn  together  for  co-operation  bj 
matnal  affinil]'  of  principle, — there  Eoddenly  appcttred  a  tiiick  crop  if 
ephemeral  pnblieationt,  in  the  form  uf  weekl;  newspsffetn,  abont  the  b» 
of  a  qnarlo  sheet.  The  burst  of  desire  for  unlimited  freedom  of  otleraut 
through  the  proM,  MMDed,  if  poedbl^  to  exceed  the  raging  mania  for  od 
discuEsiana  ;  and  now  vehicles  of  Beutinicnt  sprung  up,  in  numtier  unl 
TSpiditj,  like  miuhroonis, — though  most  of  them  were  deatinod  to  be  H 
short-lived.  Indeed,  in  regard  to  the  greater  part,  the  idea  waairreais^bl; 
suggested,  both  by  their  coalents  and  after-reaultn,  that  instead  of  being 
labomtories  far  the  manipulalian  of  wbalesome  sentiment,  the;  had  m- 
Bwered  the  purpose  of  scape-valves  for  the  discharge  of  the  superaboundiug 
fiimoa  uf  rancour,  halri'd,  and  virulence  ; — and  these  fiimea  having  ODce 
been  emitted  in  continuous  expiosions,  the  valves  naturally  closed,  leaving 
the  remaining  feculence  quietly  to  subside  in  each  foul  repositary. 

If,  in  the  midst  of  mch  heterogeneousneiis,  any  thing  could  be  said  to 
be  possessed  in  common,  it  was  the  bitter  hostility  towards  Ckristianily 
which  characterised  all  the  jouni^.  Here  the  evil  genius  of  Paine  «> 
again  resuscitated.  Passages  from  his  Age  of  Reason  were  often  translated 
verbatim  in  the  Bengali,  and  inserted  in  the  native  newspapers.  The 
editor  of  ono  of  these  published  e,  separate  pamphlet,  attacking  the  Bible 
<m  the  score  of  its  alleged  inconsistencies.  A  copy  of  it  he  transmittd 
to  me,  with  his  complimenU,  chalten^ng  a  reply.  On  examination,  f 
found  it  to  consist  chiefly  of  patched  extracts  from  Paine,  clothed  in 
a  Bengali  garb.  I  need  .scarcely  repeal,  that  the  advocates  of  Chris- 
tianity were  never  loath  to  step  forward  in  vindication  uf  their  most  half 
foith.  And,  indeed,  with  such  effect  was  tho  warfare  on  the  defensive 
pushed,  that  some  of  the  editors  resolved  to  suspend  their  attacks  alto- 
gether, mther  than  be  constrained  lo  publish  the  reply  of  the  Christian 
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Oat  of  the  general  agitation^  at  last  arose,  in  close  snccesBion,  three 
Joumalfl^  decidedly  superior  to  the  rest  in  ability,  matter,  and  execution. 
for  years,  surviyed  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  their  less  fortunate 
iporaries — haying  soon  become  the  acknowledged  organs  of  two  very 
rhssrn  of  natires. 

The  flnt  established  of  these  was  the  Rxfobkxb  ;  published  exclusively 
in  the  Ebglish  language.  It  excited,  on  its  first  appearance,  an  unbounded 
oarioaitj,  chiefly  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the^Srrt  EnffUth  news- 
pi^MT  ever  conducted  by  natives.  It  represented  the  sentiments  of  a 
paiiy  not  large  -in  number,  but  potent  in  rank  and  wealthy — the  party  of 
oelebrated  Biyah  Rammohun  Roy.  Except  the  Rajah  himself,  not 
of  this  party  could  be  said  to  have  aoqniied  a  tkoromgk  English  edu- 
cation. As  regarded  mental  culture,  they  were. not  half  Anglicized; 
and  ae  regaided  Hhiduism,  they  were  scarcely  half  liberalised.  What 
knowledge  of  English  and  liberality  of  sentiment  they  possessed,  had  been 
4ontmeted  chiefly  in  their  constant  habits  of  business  and  intercourse  with 
enlightened  Europeans.  Jn  politics,  the  Reformer  at  first  assumed  a  tone 
«f  imBOorons  and  nndiscriminating  violence  towards  the  British  Grovem- 
nanty — outdoing  the  wildest  flights  to  which  ultva-radicalism  has  ever 
in  these  lands.  A  nondescript  species  of  native  oligarchy  and 
lUioanism  oombined,  was  the  panacea  proposed  for  remedying  all  the 
ilia  of  India.  It  was  thus  unskilful  and  injudicious  enough  to  attempt 
ihe  •rection  of  towan  and  palaces  out  of  the  surrounding  rubbish,  by 
beginning  at  the  top  of  the  intended  edifices-— forcing  a  poor,  blinded, 
Ignonuit,  priest-ridden  race,  to  listen  to  weddy  orations  on  theif  abstract 
«%ht8  and  privileges,  as  members  of  a  great  social  polity,  before  they  were 
capacitated  to  oomprehend  one  jot  or  tittle  of  their  individual  rights  as 
men.  In  religion,  it  professed  itself  inimical  to  the  popular  idolatry.  But 
instead  of  proposing  an  entirely  new  substitute,  it  simply  pleaded  the 
necessity  of  a  reform  in  the  pmaUing  system — the  necessity  of  sweeping 
away  the  mass  of  corruptions  which,  it  alleged,  had  been  accumulating 
in  dead  letter  and  living  practices  through  a  long  succession  of  ages  ; 
and  the  consequent  propriety  of  reverting  to  the  supposed  purer  and  less 
aUiorrcnt  system  of  the  Vedas.  It  thus  became  the  advocate  of  the 
monothism,  or  rather  panth^sm,  of  these  ancient  writings — treating  it, 
however,  more  as  the  highest  product  of  mere  human  philosophy,  than  as 
a  doctrine  of  Divine  revelation.  In  its  advocation  of  the  Vedant  system, 
it  advanced  the  most  baseless  and  extravagant  assertions  instead  of  sober 
evidence ;  while  it  unsparingly  loaded  with  reproaches  and  abuse,  the 
purest,  the  holiest,  and  the  sublimest  truths  that  ever  shone  in  the  spiritual 
firmament  of  a  benighted  world.  A  long  series  of  articles,  in  particular, 
on  *  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  were  distinguished  by  a  subtile  and  per- 
verse ingenuity,  in  extracting  evil  out  of  good,  that  greatly  exceeded  any 
tiling  eidnbited  in  the  pages  even  of  Paine  ;  and  to  the  shame  of  some  of 
our  countrymen,  it  must  be  added,  that  in  the  prepartttion  of  these,  ma- 
terial anostanoe  was  known  to  be  obtained  from  men  bom  and  brought 
19  hi  the  bosom  of  the  British  Churches,  and  still  retaining  the  dishonoured 
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luimc  uf  I'hristiuiB  !  Uut  Low  cuiild  all  this  tnotl«'j,  ineSaciiniE,  ntn*- 
lilij^co-rtiligiomsui,^ — how  could  all  thia  blind  and  (enaciou*  daniii  to 
UTTOTr—aH  this  coiitemptuaua  rejeotiaD  of  tbo  only  faith  that  it  thrci^bw 
■dapltKl  to  the  ncocanties  of  uuiveraal  mail, — ever  prov»  helpful  in  n^ 
rtfiirmimy  a  nation  corrupt  to  [ho  very  core  I — was  the  oatnTal  eidmniia 
of  eery  true  friend  of  India. 

I'he  other  two  Journals  were,  the  Enqtiirrr  and  the  gyinaiM>iiii  Ik 
fomicT  in  English,  and  the  letter  in  BeugaU  ;  both  conducted  hr  laon 

Thono  bocamo  the  established  organs  of  that  sniall  partj  of  edoaU^ 
Hindus  who  had  mode  thp  highest  attainments  in  Bn|;liiih  literaton,  ai 
the  liif^hest  advances  in  liberaliiy  of  nentinient  ;  who,  ^ve  to  tl 
cary  of  half-measures,  and  scomiDgtbe  hypocrisy  of  doublc-deaHtgU 
at  once  renounced,  both  in  Lhmry  and  practice,  the  whole  ejMB  J  I 
Uioduism,  pure  and  impure,  ancient  and  modem,  Vedantic  and  Fnragit', 
— and  who,  being  thns  left  in  a  region  of  vacancj'  as  r^ards  rplifin. 
announced  themselves  to  the  world  as  free  inquireis  after  truth. 

The  speeches  and  writings  of  this  party  were  at  first  marked  bj'  a  ^ 
gree  of  wild  vehemence,  wliicb  appeared  to  those  who  conld  not  mJiu  their 
ptculiar  aperiena,  us  worse  tlian  ridicnJous.  To  one,  however,  who  imi; 
mingled  in  their  society  in  so  many  ways,  it  appeared  extremely  naUinl- 
I  know  not  whether  I  cftn  succeed  in  conveymg  to  others  my  own  conrep- 
tion  of  their  position  ;  but  at  the  risk  of  sharing  in  the  ridicnle  with  vbid 
they  were  visited,  I  must  make  the  atlenipt. 

All  who  have  dwelt  in  a  land  in  which  the  alternations  of  the  eeittiBS 
are  known  in  their  extremes,  may  remember  the  time  and  the  place  vhen, 
with  transport  of  feeling,  they  could  eiclaiin  with  Ilandolpli — 

How  Flora  decks  the  fields 
With  all  her  tapestry  !  and  the  choristers 
Of  every  grove  chaunt  carols  1     Mirth  is  come 
To  visit  mortaht.     Ev'rj-  thing  is  blithe. 
Jocund,  and  jovial '. 

They  also  can  realiie  the  perfect  contrast  to  all  this.  Right  well  can  the* 
understand  the  poet  in  his  description  of  a  season,  when — 

Nought  around 
Strikes  the  sad  eye  but  deserts  lost  in  snow. 
And  heavy  loaded  groves  ;  and  solid  floods 
That  stretch  athwart  the  solitary  vast 
Their  icy  horror  to  the  frozen  main. 

And  not  less  visidly  can  their  fancy  i)ain(  the  return  of  those  "  softer 
gales,  at  whose  kind  touch  the  dissolring  snows  are  lost  in  living  tor- 
rents." The  channelled  streams  now  labour  to  lenr  away  their  icy  fetters  ; 
they  continue  to  rise ;  they  swell  into  floods  :  at  length,  with  rosistlew 
impetuosity,  they  burst   their  frozen   barriers,   overflow  their   wonted 
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imndarieey  and,  with  unsparing  fmy,  spread  terror  and  deyastation  over 
le  smroiinding  ooontry.  Soon  exhausted  by  the  minatnrat  effort,  the 
ige  of  the  elements  abates.  The  waters,  gradnally  subsiding,  withdraw 
ithiii  their  accustomed  limits ;  and  in  streams  and  rivulets  they  glide 
long,  covering  the  banks  with  verdure,  and  the  plains  with  smiling 
tenty. 

It^is  not  my  intention  minutely  to  push  the  application  of  these  remarks. 
t  la  enough  to  state,  that  there  is  a  balmy,  blithesome  period — the  spring 
saaon  of  youth — the  due  cultivation  of  which  must  insure  an  autumn 
Mided  with  golden  fhiits,  and  the  neglect  of  which  must  be  prematurely 
soceeded  by  a  state  of  being  more  dreary  than  the  winter  of  old  age. 
und  in  no  country  in  the  world  can  the  transition  from  the  verdant  to 
ke  bleak,  from  the  improvable  to  the  almost  unimprovable  state  of  exist- 
ace,  be  more  rapid  than  in  India.  No  sooner  is  there  manifested  the 
Ksipfient  developeinent  of  those  varied  tendencies,  mental  and  moral, 
rliich,  if  well  directed,  might  be  purified,  strengthened,  and  ennobled, 
ban  they  are,  one  and  all  of  them,  perverted  or  arrested  ; — ^the  moral  sunk 
Ato  the  lowest  depths  of  debasement ;  and  the  menial  crushed  beneath  the 
rrooding  incubus  of  monstrous  fables  and  life-devouring  forms.  In  such 
,  state  of  things,  who  could  escape !  Not  one.  And  few  can  expect 
rbolly  to  escape  till  a  brighter  mom  dawn  on  that  benighted  land. 

Among  the  innumerable  multitudes  who  had  fiftllen  victims  to  a  soul- 
fithering  superstition,  must  be  reckoned  the  spirited  editors  of  the  two 
oumals  last  named,  who  may  well  be  considered  as  the  fitting  representa- 
ives  of  the  party  that  had  advanced  farthest  in  the  pursuit  of  English 
iterature  and  science.  But  to  them  it  can  never  be  a  matter  of  reproach 
hat  theirs  was  the  inevitable  doom  of  all ;  though  it  must  be  matter  of 
itemal  thanksgiving  to  the  great  God,  that,  through  His  blessing,  one  of 
hem  has  been  enabled  in  some  measure,  and  the  other  entirely,  to  con- 
[uer  the  destiny  which  seemed  prepared  for  them  at  their  birth. 

Placed  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  in  an  Institution  where  the  rudi- 
nents  of  English  were  imparted,  they  greedily  drank  in  laige  draughts  of 
^glish  feeling  and  sentiment.  Having  at  length  completed  an  ample 
ourse  of  literature  and  science,  what  a  scene  began  to  present  itself  to 
heir  astonished  view  !  Hinduism  appeared  spread  out  before  their  un- 
leaM  vision  like  a  dark  dismal  wilderness.  Mounted  on  an  eminence  of 
widUetual  light,  they  looked  down,  and  beheld  the  millions  of  their  coun- 
lymen  grovelling  at  the  base,  tumbling  and  tossing  alternately  in  the  mud 
md  mire  of  brutal  worship,  and  for  ever  enveloped  amid  the  chill  damps 
md  noxious  vapours  of  a  loathsome  superstition. 

For  a  long  time  they  weighed,  laboured,  and  struggled ;  and  before  they 
uid  obtained  a  single  glimpse  of  the  beauteous  universe  of  revealed  truth, 
liey  were  aroused  into  uncontrollable  indignation  at  the  darkening  shades 
»f  the  horrid  spectacle  presented  to  the  mental  eye.  The  violent  explosions 
if  bigotry  all  around  soon  determined  them  publicly  to  break  silence.  And 
ifanost  simultaneously  they  announced  the  publication  of  the  Emquieee 
lad  Gtavaveshuk  newspapers^  the  one  in  English,  and  the  other  in 


Dengnli ;  u  media  Tor  giving  fiill  scope  to  Uimt  own  feeling  u<l  m6  I 
mmta,  VI  well  oa  Uioae  of  the  party  of  *bich  thej  were  soon  i 
M  the  Uatden.  And  forth  thoy  tlid  break  with  h  tivmeqdiiiu  dobiV  1 
■embtiiig  th«t  of  many  waters  dashing  to  pieces  the  barrien  iW  taf  I 
ranfiDed  tbetii.  Their  attacks  on  the  tnnnHtroiis  sjtxeia  af  B 
l^nenlly,  and  nn  the  all-absorbing  seltinhnoi!  and  pride  of  the  Bnlmand  I 
order  in  particular,  were  bold,  unsparing, and  destructive.  Theiind 
WM  in  general  well  pointod  ;  their  satire  and  sarcasms  most  cnttini ; 
■r^meuts  aptly  chosen  to  convince  the  nnderetandii^  of  the  nativa. 

Fruiit  Uie  sodden  rebound  of  exccratiun  with  nhich  this  fir«t  ahKltn 
mot  on  the  part  of  the  Hindu  community,  the  editors  half  shrank  i- 
when  Uwy  gazed  at  the  Itavoc  they  liad  made  of  lUl  that  was  u 
reverend  and  aacred  by  tbose  around  litem,  they  seemed  half-4ncliiBd  u 
rvl^nt  But  thoy  had  gone  too  far.  There  waa  no  AltematiTr,  tiaf 
cither  lo  brave  the  execration  of  a  blind  <uid  bigoted  race,  or  to  iuxi 
Umi  contenipi  of  all  truly  wise  and  good  men.  They  chose  the  (arsK 
And  onwards  still  they  rushed  in  their  wild  career,  like  an 
tarraiittcarryingdestructionwherever  it  swept, — hurling,  in  iudiscriniMte 
eonfiudon,  the  defences  and  refuges  of  a  tyrannical  priesthood,  and  thi 
towera  and  bnlwarks  of  oli  religious,  into  its  eddying  waters. 

After  tlio  first  paroxysm  of  indignation  had  exhausted  itself  in  aniiic» 
•urvd  utterance,  (he  rage  of  dcstmctiveness  somewhat  abated,  and  1I117 
gradually  retutned  lo  a  channel  of  thought  and  expression  more  r»ului; 
niarlcMl  by  bounds  of  reason  and  sobriety.  Still,  eftch  s«emed  to  resemble 
the  mountain  stream,  which,  within  its  campamtivety  narrow  bed,  Keni 
ever  testle«,  gmmbling  at  tlte  many  obstacles  that  thwart  its  prograM  1 
— then  suddenly  starting  forwards,  next  tambting  over  a  precipice ;  and 
growling  angrily  ea  it  escapes  from  the  dark  and  fathomless  pool. 

The  ajjproacli  of  at  least  one  of  these  to  the  champaigne  country,  along 
which  it  afterwards  proceedt'cl  more  gently  and  usefully, — fertilizing;, 
inhlead  of  stireading  desolation  all  around,  was  accelerated  by  a  tnun  of 
events  which  must  next  be  briefly  narrated. 


During  the  whole  of  the  discussions,  oral  and  written,  to  which  refer- 
ence has  now  been  made,  the  breach  between  the  ultra-idolatrous  party, 
consisling-of  the  great  mass  of  the  people — and  the  ultra-liberal  party, 
consisting  of  the  most  highly  educated  of  the  rising  generation,  was  daily 
widening. 

The  levelling  sentiments  of  the  latter,  as  faithfully  recorded  in  the 
Enquirer  newspaper,  seemed  wholly  to  monopolize  the  coDveraation  of 
the  Hindus  in  their  leisure  hours.  Beiug  diametrically  opposed  to  popular 
prejudices,  the  authors  of  them  were  detested  and  abhorred  by  their 
bigoted  countrymen  ;  and  drew  upon  themselves  "the  tliunders  and  fol- 
minations"  of  some,  and  "  the  curaes  and  maledictions"  of  others.  Again 
and  again  were  the  rin^taden  of  the  growing  apostasy  summoned  before 
"  tribunals  of  the  Orthodox,"  to  answer  for  Ibeir  condnct  in  thinking,  and 
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and  writing  rebellioualy  against  the  religion  of  their  ancestors. 
» jonunonaes  were  contemptuously  slighted  $  and  the  awful  threats 
of  diagnee,  but  of  final  excommunication  from  caste  and  all  its 
treated  as  ^  idle  wind." 
'  v^Malthoogfa  *  these  burstings  of  the  rage  of  the  bigots,"  as  the  Enquirer 
it,  did  not  effectually  daunt  the  spirit,  or  materially  alter  the 
of  the  leaders,  it  need  not  be  wondered  that  they  were 
staggered,  and  their  less  courageous  friends  often  tempted  to 
iDcooBstently  with  their  professions.  **  To  oppose,"  said  the  Enquirer, 
^IkB  iBaoliinationB  of  a  whole  set  of  people ;  to  bear  the  threats  of  zealots 
■id  aacetios  with  indifllerence ;  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  fanatics  and 
AjfpoeriteB  ;  are  acts  that  presuppose  a  considerable  degree  of  fortitude^ 
nd  tliis  is  a  virtue  yeiy  unequally  gifted  by  nature.  It  will  not,  in  con- 
■aqnance^  be  surprising  if  some  of  our  friends,  who  have  been  refined  by 
knowledge,  and  enlightened  by  education,  be  dismayed  at  the  excitement 
«f  the  bigots.  This  fear  may  lead  to  very  serious  evils.  Observing  the 
woridiy  inconveniences  to  which  liberalism  is  subject,  persons  may  very 
■ttkiixaUy  be  induced  to  be  inconsistent  in  their  principles  and  actions. 
"BUmimg  hot  and  cold  wUh  the  aame  mouthy  will  be  the  consequence.  Professions 
and  feelings  will  not  be  reconciled  with  each  other ;  and  every  misfortune 
to  which  hypocrisy — and  that  is  a  bad  cause — gives  birth,  will  befall  the 


Far  from  being  sorprising,  the  wonder  is  that  such  a  result  was  not 
nttir^mL  For  what  had  any  of  these  educated  natives  to  support  the  soul 
in  the  midst  of  grievous  persecution  t  Nothing ;  literally  nothing.  Error 
in  religion  they  had  detected  and  denounced ;  but  a  single  vital  truth  they 
liad  not  yet  discovered, — or  if  they  had,  did  not  embrace  or  believe.  Their 
delight  in  exposing  error  they  mistook  for  a  love  of  the  truth  ;  and  their 
reprobation  of  what  was  demonstrably  wrong,  they  confounded  with  the 
admiration  of  what  was  immutably  right.  Their  religions  creed,  such  as 
it  was,  consisted  wkdUy  of  negativei.  In  it  there  was  not  a  single  pofittw 
principle — not  even  the  simplest  and  most  fundamental  of  all  principles — 
a  ntional  belief  in  the  being  of  a  Crod.  Now,  does  not  the  whole  history 
of  mankind  prove  that  it  is  not  the  simple  detection  negatively  of  error, 
bat  a  ^rm  persuasion  of  positive  influential  truth,  which  can  sustain  the 
soul  in  the  midst  of  difficulty  and  danger  I  He  is  the  freeman  and  the 
danntkiSB  man,  and  the  unmovably  determined  man,  whom  the  truth 
makes  free,  and  dauntless,  and  determined.  Often  has  the  truth  commu- 
nicated, as  it  were,  a  portion  of  divinity  to  man.  Often  has  it  inspired 
that  loftiness  of  spirit  which  proclaimed  him  gloriously  free,  though  a 
thoQsand  despots  might  claim  him  as  their  slave.  Often  have  all  the 
threatenings,  and  tortures,  and  flames,  which  malignant  subtilty  comld 
suggest,  or  fiendish  cruelty  apply,  left  the  soul  deeply  imbued  with  the 
love  of  truth,  to  rise  in  native  majesty  above  the  ruins  of  the  outward  man. 
— ^Like  the  sun  in  the  firmament  of  heaven,  who,  when  darkest  clouds 
obacnre^  or  raging  storms  embroil  the  troubled  atmosphere, — still  shines 
on  fiur  above  the  region  of  darkness  and  of  tempest,  in  all  his  unborrowed 
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knd  effulgent  glorips!  But  in  the  ritce  now  referred  to,  there  v«  no  folim  I 
of  religious  tmtli  on  whirh  the  aaal  mt^t  l>i>  eIaj^  in  the  dijr  tiT  Intl 
In  iMuing  the  Brat  number  of  hk  pupor,  the  editor'*  Un^iiuigt  n>^ 
"  Unving  IbuH  lannched  out  bark  under  the  denomiiuitini]  of  G((wn',  n 
•Pt  uil  inquntuf  truth  and  h^pinres."  And  for  months  no  tmlhtMBl  I 
ta  he  fitund  ;  for  nought  appeftrpd  in  the  paper  but  denuDeiatioD«  of  bgMt 
tdd  Huptmtituiii.  Thero  waa  enough  to  prove  what  w»b  not  tnilh— l*" 
cine  whiilovur  to  diren^t  to  what  wsa  truth.  There  waa  not  evro  »  m*' 
•H  an  ulluiion  t«  Ilie  exiatence  of  k  great  Fint  Canse.  Who  then  wl 
wonder  that  under  the  t^oiitiuued  rage  of  per«erution,  stune  bcmwi**- 
heart«d,  and  othere  submitted  to  ignominious  retraclAtion  1 

It  w«ii[nt«rMtiDglycuriou«  to  remark,  about  the  be^oning  of  JiItIMI' 
how  the  tidings  of  the  introduction  of  the  Reform  Bill,  into  the  HiuBcrf 
Commonn,  uperaled  on  spirits  that  were  beginning  to  betray  symptom  rf 
depresBOD  and  languishmenl.    Tlie  lir«t  announcement  of  that  mMon. 
with  the  glowing  9peeche»  and  appeals  lliat  aceomponied  it,  as  to  ibw 
oemty  of  change,  and  the  assertion  of  popular  right«,  wronght  wiik  t 
mighty  reviving  influeiico.    The  next  number  of  the  Enquirer,  in  ji/i 
cular,  Becmed  as  if  penned  with  fire.     All  that  ia  enchantingly  beartilv-' 
ring  in  the  story  of  Grecian  and  Roman  liberty  wa«  rapturously  reheanil 
AAd  In  the  Reform  Bill  of  England  was  traced  the  germ  of  RefarmabM 
throughout  the  world.    "  Hail,  freedom,  hail ! "  rung  through  the  iml**- 
sioiied  Aonteucpti.     And  tyrants  and  despots,  ariHtocmta  and  pi^eet*,  voi 
iilii'udy  si'fu  every  where  hanging  down  their  heads  ^"^  l>ewwling  the 
early  departure  of  their  power  and  glory. 

About  the  end  of  July,  the  Enquirer  wrote  aa  follows  : — "  The  rage  of 
]>erse<'ution  i»  still  vehement.  The  bigots  arc  up  with  their  thunders  of 
fulmiuation.  The  heal  of  the  Gurvm  Shahha  '  is  i-i(ilcnt,and  they  knoii-  not 
whut  Ihey  are  doing.  Esconiniuiiication  is  the  cry  of  the  fanatic  :  "e 
lio|>e  perxeveranre  will  be  the  Libcmrs  answer.  The  Gurum  Shabba  is 
hif-h  ;  let  it  ascend  to  the  boiling  point.  The  Orthodox  are  in  a  rage  ;  let 
Ihom  liurtt  forth  into  a  flame.  Let  the  Liberal's  voice  be  like  that  of  the 
Roman, — a  Roman  knows  not  only  to  net  but  to  suffer.  Blown  be  the 
trumjiet  of  excomniunication  from  house  to  liouse.  Be  some  hundreds 
cast  out  of  society  ;  they  will  forin  a  i>arty— an  object  devoutly  to  be 
wished  by  us." 

The  time  for  commencing  the  work  of  formal  excommunication  arrived 
much  Soulier,  and  in  a  way  tuorc  singidar,  th.in  the  Enijuirer  or  any  onu 
else  could  have  inuigincd  ; — furnisliing  a  notable  instance,  on  a  small  scale, 
of  what  lias  been  so  often  exentplitied  in  the  changes  ajid  revolutions  in 
the  moral  world,  that  when  an  c.xlensive  train  lias  been  laid,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  foretell  at  what  point,  on  what  occasion,  by  what  igniting  circum- 
stance, it  may  be  made  to  explode.  It  may  bo  thought  strange  that  an 
e.\plo8ion  did  not  take  place  sooner,  when  such  outrages  were  committeel 
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.  the  popular  faith .  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  number  of  the  liberals, 
i/^Um  rank  and  influence  of  their  friends,  were  staggering  circumstances, 
in  Calcutta  was  evidently  on  the  decline ;  and  its  adherents 
not,  if  they  could  possibly  avoid  it,  resort  [to  the  last  extremity 
00  many.  Besides,  it  was  firmly  believed,  that  by  bribes,  tempta- 
,  and  especially  threats  and  ill  treatment,  they  would  wear  out  the  pa- 
and  break  down  the  spirit  of  the  illuminati  into  a  recantation  of  their 
This  prospect  the  bigots  regarded  as  certain,  and  its  realization 
'^0«ld  have  been  the  most  glorious  triumph.  Again,  these  liberals,  though 
t^^aibnsod  Hinduism,  neither  knew  nor  embraced  any  other  form  of  faith. 
^  thej  had  done  so,  excommunication  must  have  followed  as  a  matter  of 
Xtaie.  Once  more,  popular  Hinduism  is  so  lai^ly  a  matter  of  ^  meats  and 
httk%  and  divers  washings,"  rather  than  of  opinions  or  principles, — that  a 
'Mtsde  may  be  for  a  time  winked  at  as  to  the  latter,  which  could  not  for 
^  uoment  be  tolerated  as  to  the  former.  If,  for  instance,  instead  of  ridi- 
cafing  the  gods,  or  denouncing  their  religious  services,  any  of  the  liberals 
lid  been  known  openly  to  partake  of  a  piece  of  **  beef,"  a  sentence  of 
tteommunioation  would  instantly  be  carried  into  execution. 

Some  of  the  less  prudent  of  the  liberal  party,  unpossessed  as  they  were 
if  any  moral  or  religious  principle,  gradually  turned  their  liberty  into 
losDiioiisnesB,  and  allowed  themselves  to  run  into  every  excess  of  riot 
uid  of  outrage. 
On  the  evening  of  the  23d  August  (1831),  a  considerable  number  of 
assembled  in  the  flEunily-house  of  the  editor  of  the  Enquirer,  and  took 
don  of  the  apartment  where  they  were  wont  to  hold  their  meetings 
br  deliberation  or  discussion.    The  editor  himself  happened  to  be  from 
MMue ;  and  in  his  absence,  hia  friends  resolved  to  give  practical  proof  of 
he  conquest  they  had  achieved  over  hereditary  prejudice.    How  could 
his  be  most  effectually  done  t  By  an  act  which;  with  our  habits  and  asso- 
iatioos,  we  might  pronounce  ridiculously  trivial.    If  there  be  any  thing 
■I  which  a  genuine  Hindu  is  taught,  from  earliest  infancy,  to  look  with 
hscdute  abhorrence,  it  b  the  flesh  of  the  bovine  species.    If  there  be  any 
Imig  which,  of  itself  singly,  must  at  once  degrade  a  mui  from  his  caste, 
t  la  the  known  participation  of  that  kind  of  food.    Authentic  instances 
re  on  record,  wherein  a  Brahman,  violently  seized  by  a  Moslem,  has  had 
nch  meat  forced  into  his  mouth  ;  and  though  deprived  of  voluntary 
gency,  as  much  as  the  veriest  automaton,  the  contamination  of  the 
(Nidi  was  held  to  be  so  incapable  of  ablution,  that  the  hapless,  helpless, 
nwiUing  victim  of  intolerance,  has  been  actually  sunk,  along  with  his 
oaterity,  for  ever  into  the  wretched  condition  of  outcast.     Well,  in 
rder  to  furnish  the  most  emphatic  proof  to  each  other  of  their  mastery 
ver  prejudice,  and  their  contempt  of  the  ordinances  of  Hinduism,  these 
rienda  of  liberty  had  some  pieces  of  roasted  meat — believed  to  be  beef — 
rought  from  the  bazaar  into  the  private  chamber  of  the  Enquirer.    Hav- 
ig  freely  gratified  their  curiosity  and  taste  with  the  unlawful  and  unhal- 
rwed  food,  some  portion  still  remained  ;  which,  after  the  return  of  the 
!iiq[iinper,  was  thrown,  though  not  with  his  approbation,  in  heedless  and 
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1  me  ;  and,  witliont  1117  knowledge  or  inclioktion,  created, 

la  qieak, a  (drcunuUiiee  tiuA  impelled  me  to  Mek  after  Him," 

Thp  oirL'ijmftance  here  alladed  to  was  rimply  thla — that,  unkiiowii  to 

'ttqueeted  a  mntnal  Mend  to  nrge  him  to  oome  to  mj  honae 

I'.  I  had  to  Baj  respectiiig  reoeat  eveiila.    ThU  plan  waa  adopted 

pT«vi>nl  file  •aqidons,  aUrm^  or  miacono^ttioD  that  mi^  be  produced 

my  visiting  bii  abode  in  eo  peooliar  a  oonjonotiire.    And  my  porpoap 

loelj  to  expreaa  mysTinpathj  with  him,  bnt — taking  a  proper 

Ivanti^  it  Ma  ditaeoltiea  and  nfferinga — to  preM  with  all  cameatQaM 

I  bia  miad  Ute  alMolnta  agiiMaitj  of  obtaining  mmmdut  to  natain  hia 

spirit  <B  the  boor  of  trial,    mmtakal  alao  to  oommanirate  to  tboaa 

ad,  in  (Jaoe  of  that  which  be  laboored  ao  nig^ililf  to  deatroy. 

toief  but  limpte  auoguut  of  the  matter  ia  aa  fiJlowa  : — "  One 
I  fciand  of  mine  aaked  me  to  aooompanj  him  to  the  Bar.  Mr 
«ar  loit  aigtit  of  na  in  all  oar  wandoringa.  I  complied  with 
mjneat,  and  went  to  tbia  geotleman'a  honaa  irith  him.  Mr  D.  racsTed 
with  Chrittiaa  kindneas,  and  inquired  of  the  atata  In  which  we  aB  wera. 
tie  openly  (zpreand  hia  aenlimenta  on  what  we  were  about ;  and  lAlla  be 
Bpprovi.'d  ofMMtd^of  onrexertiona,he  lameotad  the  other.  He  waagbd 
of  our  procMdinga  againat  error ;  bat  ■neerel;  aorrow  at  our  neglecting 
^  THE  TBUT11.  I  loUhim  itwaanot  onr£Hilt  that  we  were  not  Chriatiana; 
we  did  Dot  bdiere  in  Chriatiaidtj,  and  conld  not  therefore  conaiatently 
frofess  it.  Hie  rererend  gentleman,  with  great  oalmueaa  and  oompeanre^ 
nid,  that  it  waa  true  that  I  oonld  not  be  Mamed  for  mj  not  Mtnia;  in 
ChriatiaDit;,aolongaaI  waaJ^aoniat  of  it ;  bnt  that  i  waa  oartainlj  guilty 
of  serionB  uegleot  for  not  jagawin^  into  its  evideneee  and  doctrinea.  Thia 
word '  iajiiirlaf'  waa  ao  nttered  aa  to  ^<odaoe  an  improMMi  upon  me  which 
I  cannot  sufflaientlj  well  deaeribe.  I  eonndered  opon  aaj  lonelf  condi- 
tion— cut  oFfrommen  to  whom  Iwaabeond  by  natural  tiaa,and  thought 
that  nothing  bat  a  determination  on  the  lobjeet  of  religton  eoold  give  me 
faae«  .asd  ecnnfart.  And  I  wae  ao  atmek  with  Mr  D.'a  worda,  that  we 
batantlj  raaolved  to  hold  weekly  meetingB  at  hia  konae  for  religiooa 


On  thia  ooearien,  h^>pening  to  have  a  ec^  ef  Qilliei^  Hiatorical  Collec- 
tkaa  tn  mj  tiiiiwieaiiiii,'!  read  aeveial  pannnie  oat  of  it,  to  ihow  how  it 
-wne  the  belief  of  paMti  trtOk  which  laatained  tha  great  martyra  and  re- 
ftanwra  ot  the  Weat  in  the  midat  of  erad  saAringa  and  death  ;  and  hew 
Ihef  neTOT  deatroyed  nror  withoot  being  able  at  onoe  to  ptant  toanoblw 
■iImIIIiiIii  in  the  temple  of  tmth,  -  Thii  woik,  which  contained  ao  mneh 
peaaBariy  ad^ted  to  Ua  caae,  he  carried  along  mth  him  for  brther  per- 
naal  tn  hia  own  abode. 

In  the  w^'  of  Inddiog  the  iHiq>oaed  weddy  meeting!,  obatadea  thick- 
aaed  on  every  aide.  Enropeane,  bearing  the  name  of  Chriat — Sociniaoa, 
Diiih,  and  Infidda  of  every  grade, — conaciona  of  the  importance  of  the 
ertw  that  had  ariaao  aa  regarded  the  fhtnre  ftllh  of  the  educated  nativeay— 
pfied  aH  their  arta  and  wilea  to  prevent  the  onrrent  of  emancipated  thonght 
ftiom  running  into  the  channel  of  primitive  apcatolic  Chriatianity. 
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Oa  Ihc  pkit  of  lJi«  bj^t^d  Hindus,  i 
"  Pvm-rution  ia  lii|;li,"  remarked  tlie 
doMTlod  Ihl^  ahrinc  of  Ilinduum.  Th« 
nut  Ihv  oJIb  of  aupcratition.  Our  con* 
iiiiMl  peripvBre  in  our  career.  If  oppw 
In  ui  rstJipr  upire  to  nuj-tyTdom  th»n 
wl^  hn^yt  poBSMacd.  Couspiluoloc  U¥ 
posiiliW  wnj.  OrcnUra  stuffed  wjtb  1 
tunc  uur  olurocter  :  and  all  cruc>kies 
heal  of  luiaticism  c&n  invent,  have  bee 
Flut  «(■  wil]  stand  pereecntion.  A  pcvf 
Doiiio  aixii  i^onfaxiim  ;  Ih?  absurd  preju 
endicatcd  without  violent  perwcntion 
undi-rtakm  this  lAsk.  And  ibkll  fear- 
ittributooflhe^iilty— beouripiidol  1 
nloiip  Mid  unsupportod,  blew  a  blait  w 
and  prejudice  I  Did  not  Knox,  oppoac- 
T^iry  the  cause  of  rofurmalion  into  Sc 
arc  to  reform  the  Hindu  nation.  We 
mutt  continue  to  blow  on.  Wc  have  a 
vere  in  Mtlacking  it,  until  we  finally  sen 

Indeed,  ho  etfeotually  did  he  now  bl 
escape  peraonal  astnull,  and  perhaps  I 
2Sth  September,  suddenly  to  quit  hlB  U' 
not  a  native  dared  to  shelter  him.  At 
he  found  a  tpmporBry  asylum.  Thithei 
friends  and  coadjutora — who  also  had  b 
nuiUrealed  ; — one  liaving  very  narrow 
another  insanity,  by  the  adminiatration 

Having  learned,  towards  the  evenin 
transpired,  1  did  not  hesitate  a  moment 
vous.  There  I  found  a  large  number  a 
indignation  agunst  the  bigots ;  and  to 
persons,  but  on  their  superstitions  faith, 
with  thunderbolts,  they  would  all  have 
duiam.  "  Destroy  Hinduism,  because  i' 
was  the  nniversal  watchword  ;  hutbeyo 
go.  Houre  of  vehemence  were  spent  in  c 
for  the  accomplishment  of  their  object. 
tion  Society"  was  the  favourite  schemi 
were  contemplated  ; — the  press  was  to  t 
pamphlets  and  tracts  were  to  be  wrillen 
But  as  almost  all  of  them,  in  con6ci[uenc 
ed,  how  were  the  necessary  expenses  tt 
number  had  Urge  property  of  his  own,  s< 
in  the  generodty  of  new-bom  and  indign 
the  whole  of  it  to  &rther  the  cause  of  h 
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and  again  did  I  endeavour  to  imprees  upon  their  minds  the  ne- 

of  pausing  in  their  intended  career  of  Tiolenoe.    It  waa  urged  that 

Soeiety  could  not  be  true  to  its  name.    It  would  not  be  one  for 

r^brm,  but  simply  for  radical  dairuetkm ;— not  a  Reformation,  but 

Eradication  Society ;— a  Society  for  levelling  all  things,  and  recasting 

into  a  purer  form.    On  every  one  of  their  papers,  and  pamphlets, 

•eta^— on  their  very  brows,  on  frontlets  between  the  eyes,  every  sane 

would  be  provoked  to  read,  as  if  legibly  inscribed,  the  epigramatic 

of  the  English  poet, — 

Formless  themselves,  reforming  do  pretend. 
As  if  confusion  could  disorder  mend. 

Again  and  again  waa  their  attention  directed  to  the  Reformation  in  Europe, 
Mi  the  great  pattern  which  they  should  copy, — a  reformation  of  whose 
svnkota  benefits  they  were  then  partaking,  in  the  improved  literature  and 
•eienoe  which  they  had  imbibed,  and  in  that  British  philanthropy  which 
laboured  to  aid  them  in  casting  aside  the  shackles  of  a  degrading  super- 
and  a  domineering  priesUiood.  The  Reformers  of  the  1 6th  century 
armed  not  only  with  power  to  destroy,  but  with  power  to  rebuild. 
"With  one  ann  they  mowed  down  the  bulwarks  of  error ;  with  the  other 
they  were  enabled  to  rear  the  temple  of  truth.  For  every  particle  of 
mbbiah  which  they  removed,  they  were  prepared  to  offer  in  exchange  a 
^peail  of  great  price— richer  far  than  all  the  pearls  on  the  Indian  shores. 
-AH  this  waa  contrasted  at  length  with  the  position  of  our  Hindu  reformers. 
fHiflte  could  only  destroy  and  lay  waste,— they  had  nothing  to  substitute — 
poUMng  to  offer  in  exchange.  So  that,  even  if  they  succeeded  to  the  extent 
ef  their  wishes,  their  progress  could  only  resemble  that  of  the  hurricane  or 
earthquake— whose  course  is  ever  marked  by  an  undistinguished  mass  of 
Tidns^  and  in  whose  train  ever  resounds  the  voice  of  lamentation  and  woe. 

The  perfect  counterpart  of  their  intended  reformation  was  pointed  out 
in  the  origin,  pro^p^ss,  and  terrible  issue  of  French  illumination  and  re- 
lorm  in  the  last  century.  Tkere^  was  a  beacon,  enough  to  scare  the  most 
innovator.  Even  Gibbon,  one  of  their  own  &vourite  authors, 
^vpalled  at  the  effects  of  the  infidel  reform  in  France  in  its  very 
eariiest  manifestations  ; — so  appalled,  that  he  denounced  the  scheme  of 
aholiahing  any  hng  egtaUiAed  rdigvm,  and  actually  resolved  to  write  a 
dialogue,  supposed  to  be  carried  on  in  the  shades  below,  between  Lucian, 
Eraamua^  and  Voltaire^— causing  that  reforming  triumvirate  unanimously 
to  oondenm  the  attempt  to  destroy  amy  na^onal  ttipentUion  in  any  region  of 
the  globe^  even  though  it  were  as  intolerant  as  the  Inquisition  itself.  And 
certainly  it  were  the  height  of  madness  to  wade  through  anarchy  and 
hlood,  merely  to  supplant  the  social  idolatry  of  superstition  hy  the  savagely 
anti-social  idolatries  of  a  Hydra-headed  infidelity. 

After  several  hours  of  discussion,  it  was  at  last  conceded,  that  their 
scheme  of  reformation  could  not  be  complete,  unless  they  were  prepared 
to  direct  their  countrymen  to  something  which  might  be  more  than  an 
equivalent  for  what  they  wished  to  destroy.    But  where  and  how  was  this 
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ngnivklflit  Id  brfouiid  t  "Conn.-  aad  •«*■,"  m-ns  1117  nrpljr.  Thctf 
whii-b  (fae  B^rmcni  of  the  16lh  c«DLurf  supplied  hi  ji»re  of  PtfUJM 
mtiyani)  BspeTMitii)n,WB8  primitive  tuudulteraled  Christiwiit;.  Aalfa 
not  the  pxperiuncp  of  three  ctnluriea  in  the  West  pmve  ho»  noUjitki 
aiuwpm]  tbe  porpiKie  I  Does  not  the  bistaiy  of  the  world  pttFre  llal  i"" 
Chnntunilj'  baa  bet'u  I  he  ^ruid  iiLstmmenl  of  real  ciTilixaliiili— tk*  hM 
frietMl  of  scietwc  and  art — the  fruiliiil  parent  of  civil  and  religioai  libotj' 
Now,  ChriMiiuul<r  in  its  pureat  f<)rtn  is  at  present  in  our  kprpug:!'' 
we  are  readj  to  imparl  tfa<!  inTslusble  treasure  to  yon.  Once  bcraBsp* 
•owed  of  it,  and  jou  mair  reform  as  rapidlv  and  extensivoly  as  tou  plaac 
With  the  one  hand  yon  iimy  oietd  the  iccyihe  of  destraclioa,  if  >ilk ih 
other  yon  rao  strew  aroand  j-oa  what  millioDs  of  the  most  enlighto'' 
men  that  erer  bved  have  pronounced  "  unscitrchable  riches."  A)  il 
erenls,  eome  and  iaquin ;  eonu.'  and  examiiw  ;  rome  and  see.  If  iaU' 
end  you  dlwuver  what  will  commend  iUelf  tn  your  uadersUtxliag 
conscience — good  and  well.  A  cuji  of  bleaeedness  will  be  yonrvwafV- 
lim,  and  it  will  overHow  in  a  stroam  of  blesaiii^  towards  yoor  MM 
coanlrymen.  If  yon  shuuld  fail  in  the  discovery,  yuu  will  not  b*  ■>  ( 
worae  condition  than  you  are  now ;  and  by  sincerejv  making  the  atmnjl, 
eonscielice  will  be  diapoapwacd  of  an  npbr^ding  alinf;.  It  may  be  in  ]v> 
power  now  to  do  for  India  what  the  Refonners  of  the  16th  cenlnry  aclii**'' 
for  Europe, — yinir  naniw,  like  theirs,  may  nuD/^le  with  the  baminilu<' 
all  {loeterity, — descending  as  an  inheritance  of  ^reMoeni,  and  aa  rallriif 
watrliWDRla  of  |iatrii)ti.sni  to  latent  ag«9.  Or,  by  your  neglect,  and  w»j- 
wardnees,  and  miMxnduct  now,  your  names  may  be  docnned  to  peqietml 
infamy  in  Hindustan,  and  descend  in  the  same  cate^ry  of  execnttioo  u 
the  Vollaires  and  De  L'Ambertti,  and  whole  ignoble  anny  of  dcstmctinc 
in  revolntionarj-  France. 

Moved  at  length  by  these  and  similar  representations,  they  resolved  10 
attend  at  my  hoiiBe  every  Tuesday  evening,  for  the  purpose  of  religiwis 
instruction  and  discuBsion.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  taotid  attempt  to 
estttblisli  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Ihe  Evidences  and  Doctrines  of  Katnnl 
and  Revealed  Religion,  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  Educated  Nativo— 
an  ulteinpt  which,  in  the  face  of  numberless  counteractive  cansee,  and 
vexatious  annoyances  on  the  part  both  of  Hindus  and  Europeans,  wit 
soon  commenced,  carried  on,  and  eventually  cronmed,  Ihrongfa  the  Diviif 
blessing,  with  the  mort  pleasing  miccess. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  remark,  in  passing,  the  singular  overruling  of 
an  all-wise  Providence,  in  autfcring  the  firtt  attempt,  on  the  preceding 
j-ear — though  begun  under  the  most  favourable  auspices — to  be  wholly 
arrested.  The  mystery  was  now  clearly  revealed  in  the  glass  of  revolving 
time.  At  the  former  period  the  plan  was  allowed  to  be  subverted,  bttrnt 
■mw  oflht  partUi  icrre  tufficuntJy  prtptrrd  /or  il.  The  educated  natives 
were  not  prepared.  The  greater  part  were  tnuiimelled  by  College  regula- 
tions ;  aU  were  overawed  by  parents  and  friends  ;  none  were  seriously 
actuated  by  sufficiently  influential  motives  stimulating  them  to  persevere. 
Now,  however,  numbeis  had  left  the  College ;  some  were  ejected  from 
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liiQiiiM,and  exoommnnioated  firomthefdlowBhip  of  Hinduism  ;  many 
■Hfiinliimil  by  penecution  into  a  more  sober  and  contemplative  habi- 
«f  nind ;  and,  what  above  all  constitated  an  entirely  new  element  in 
SMBtal  beii^  tbey  seemed  overpowered  with  the  conviction^  that 
to  iImIibji  was  not  enough — that  to  entitle  and  enable  them  to 
wMi  efiect,  they  must  have  something  to  sabstitote.    In  Calcutta, 
eoaqilete  schism  that  had  ever  taken  place  in  the  Mry  heart  of 
of  ffindnism,  had  now  occurred — a  schism  arising  in  the  midst 
«giiatimi  niiich  threatened  to  shake  the  entire  fabric  to  its  base  ^- 
breach  was  absolutely  irreparable.    Heretofore  the  schismatics 
MBply  satisfied  with  hunting  down  error ;  now,  droumstances  arose 
i  overwhelmed  them  with  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  seriously  endea- 
to  discover  tntA.    Hence,  altogether,  were  they  infinitely]^better 
to  hear  with  attention,  and  to  examine  with  honest  candour. 
^       To  this  snlriect  the  Enquirer  newspaper  of  7th  October  thus  adverts  : — 
<  *  Ovr  disenssions  have  hitherto  been  too  general ;  it  is  time  to  descend 
I   iailo  psrtieiiUn.    A  Christian  missionary  very  wisely  told  us  on  Tuesday 
In  aa  interview,  that  the  present  time  is  a  very  important  crisis ;  and 
tiie  fiitiire  happiness  or  misery  of  a  vast  portion  of  the  Hindus  de- 
apon  it.    We  accordingly  propose  to  let  the  Enquirer  be  devoted 
to  the  propagation  of  truth,  and  the  subduing  of  error  and 
pifjudioui.    It  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  truth  we  here  mean  to  pro- 
f    Omr  reply  is,  that  we,  for  the  present,  mean  to  avoid  positively 
tending  any  religious  doctrine  to  onr  oountrymoi.    Whatever  we 
hmwm  fiiafketorily  discovered  to  be  error,  we  will  teach  them  to  reject ; 
wlMi  wo  may  hereafter  feel  ss  truth,  we  will  spare  no  pains  to  induce 
them  to  mSiopL    We  will,  in  the  meantime,  be  employed  in  an  inquiry 
ifler  truth ;  .and  if,  by  the  time  the  Hindu  mind  will  be  free  from  pre- 
jodioe^  and  eapaUe  of  appreciating  truth,  we  make  any  progress  in  our 
invwilgatiop,  we  will,  in  spite  of  tiie  greatest  persecution,  and  most  dif- 
ionli  opposition,  be  at  the  service  of  the  Hindus.    We  are  indebted  to  the 
oonaiii  of  a  revmpend  genUeman  for  giving  us  a  spirit  of  inquiry ;  and  we 
win,  ander  no  consideration,  fail  to  benefit  by  his  counsels.   Let  our  friends 
now  state  what  they  respectively^feel  as  tmth  ;  and  let  ns,  in  the  sincere 
ifirit  of  patient  investigation,  discuss  what  may  be  ofiered  to  our  consi- 
dention.    Let  ns  have  all  a  fiiir  field,  and  adopt  what  reason  and  judgment 
may  dtotate." 

Sooh  was  the  subdued  and  rational  tone  in  which  all  the  leading  reform- 
en  reaolvod  to  enter  on  the  important  investigation  of  tmth.  As  indica- 
tivo  of  the  continuance  of  this  softened  and  improved^lemper,  we  may 
qoote  from  the  Enquirer  of  the  4th  November  the  following  passage  : — 
*  We  fed  that  theological  truth  is  the  most  important  of  all,  because  it 
inflneooes  our  conduct  through  life  as  moral  and  social  beings.  We  are 
ready  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  all  creeds,  however  superstitious, — 
much  more  of  Christianity,  which  has  civilized  a  whole  continent.  We 
know  that  a  sincere  Christian  cannot  possibly  be  a  bad  man  ;  we  are  far 
from  being  unwilling  to  be  instructed  in  its  nature.    A  reverend  gentleman 


nf  the  PmbTtPnun  tfcl  bw  undertaken  the  tank  of  ntifoliliiig  lo  a 
DUtnrp  of  lliu  «e[  of  doctrines.  We  attend  him  every  Tnaii'ii 
ovffnb^,  wid  avkil  ourai-lvea  of  hU  bent-vulenl  serviceiirilh  («i4«p  < 
thknkfulnwH.  Whether  wc  shall  be  couvinced  of  uU  tiul  he  tq>i 
It  i*  uDpoMibki  for  us  to  prcKliet  »t  present.  'Wu  have  estcnd  ai 
ini{uir]'  irith  a  wncere  lore  of  truth  ;  and  this  is  all  we  conU  do.  Vt  I 
have  {lerunvod  Hinduiain  ia  fully,  and  we  speak  against  it.  If  ntbttf  1 
(■onvinrnd  of  thelmlhof  Christianity,  we  cannot  poesihlj  dowjni 
tat  we  are  only  rleariug  the  ob«tact«ti  that  lie  in  the  way  of  ili  plop 
and  preparing  the  mind  to  receive  it  if  true.  We 
our  etiunlTTmen  only  thobe  subje<cts  about  which  we  are  settled.  V^ 
wn  arc  not  seitled  iti,  we  uv  mli-nt  about ;  inquiring  into,  and  cuDini 
in  the  meantime,  the  nature  of  the  docthoea  which  we  know  hire  ^n» 
iiedalmoat  the  whole  world,  and  miaedman  in  the  ecaje  of  rvtaonudif 
OTiliialion." 


liavini;  thuii  briefly  iiarmled  Ih^cireuniHtiuices  in  which  the  k'<>^ 
attempt  to  cummend  Chrisiiaaily  to  the  Educated  Natives  of  C»ln» 
originated,  sb  uUo  the  temper  in  which  the  majority  seemed  dispaxl  u 
enteT  on  the  invefltigation,  I  fihaU  now  briefly  glanoe  at  the  commenMiH' 
of  the  raiirse  along  wliich  it  was  condut^ted.  To  ootcr  at  lai^  inlo  lit 
subject  la  impossihle.  It  were  Ui  write  a  volume  of  do  ordinal^  m  a 
Christian  Evidence  and  Doctrine,  at)  well  an  to  fumiafa  uisweni  1o  all  in 
ginnbli'  objittioiis.  For,  immediiitfly  after  the  delivery  of  <Ticli  LeelaH 
all  were  allowed  freely  to  ranvajia  evi'ij-  topic  embraced  in  it ;  anil  A 
conse^iueut  discussiong  were  often  continued  for  hours.  During  the  vwi 
that  intervened  between  the  different  Lectures,  all  in  whoee  minds  daDW 
and  difficulties  still  lingered,  were  invited  an  often  as  ihey  pleaded  <« 
personal  iuteniew  ;  or,  if  they  preferred  it,  they  were  encouraged,  ' 
writing,  to  put  all  manner  of  queries,  and  to  demand  all  manner  uf  expli 
nalioiif— while  I  engaged,  in  writing,  tu  respond  to  every  query  and  dem»a< 
These  iutervenlcnt  dlHcussioiis,  oral  and  wrillea,  occupied  much  time  ;  bu 
by  thus  satisfying  the  minds  of  inquirers,  we  were  enabled  to  make  pn 
portionably  rapid  progress  with  the  weekly  Lectures.  At  the  first  opcnio, 
from  forty  to  sixty  professing  inquirers  after  truth,  on  an  average,  i 
tended  ;  and  for  a  long  while  the  greater  part  persevered  with  uuvaryii 
regularity.  Moat  of  them,  to  their  credit  be  it  recorded,  coutinued  ' 
manifest  throughout  a  becoming  temper.  Several  of  them,  however,  we 
more  thantroubleeome— proud,  forward,  rude,  boisterous,  and  often  gn»B 
insulting.  Still,  calmness,  patience,  and  perseverance,  gradually  softeui 
down  all  asperities.  The  novelty  of  the  scene  long  continued  to  attrs 
numbers  of  all  clasaee,  Hindu,  East  Indian,  and  European, — as  spectatoi 

As  to  any  actual  knowledge  of  religious  truth,  aU  were  alii/  ignorai 
One  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Enquiring  fraternity,afierwardstli 
deecribed  his  religious  condition  : — ''  We  disbelieved,"  wrote  he, "  in  Hi 
duism  ;  and  we  no  more  kept  our  sentiments  behind  the  curtain.     But  i 
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nothing  of  God.    Some  of  us  actually  thought  the  being  of  God  an 

IbOity ;  the  rest  doubted,  or  diBbelieved  it ;  but  never  took  the 

of  seriously  inquiring  into  the  subject."    In  suoh  a  state  of  mind, 

has  been  already  stated  in  au  address  before  the  Greneral  Assembly, 

WM  found  absolutely  impracticable  to  advance  a  single  step  without 

dotennining  the  question  as  to  the  Being  of  a  God. 

believed  the  being  of  God  to  be  impossible,  and  thought  they 
prove  the  impossibility.  Instead  of  wasting  time  in  unravelling 
Torbal  sophisms,  I  proceeded  at  once  to  show,  after  the  manner  of 
r,  in  his  celebrated  Essays,  that  however  much  an  inquirer  might, 
of  ^oidMMf,  be  constrained  to^retum  the  verdict  of  **  not  proven," 
demonstrable  that  no  finite  being  could  ever  return  the  verdict 
'« of  *  disproven,"  or  **  impossible," — that  it  was  demonstrable  that 
without  the  attributes  of  ubiquity  and  omniscience,  could  pretend 
te  rise  to  the  **  height  of  the  great  ai-gument,"  which  would  entitle  him 
alMohiCely  to  dmy  either  the  being  or  the  possibility  of  a  God.  The  way 
mmm  thus  cleared  of  anya^tecedent  impossibility  which  might  bar  all 
^po^tive  proof. 

H  mm  at  once  conceded,  that  to  those  who  rejected  the  testimony  of 

•jgadition^ — refused  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  their  fellows, — and  never  had 

^their  attention  directed  to  the  observation  of  nature's  mechanisms,  the 

^pmpontion,  **  There  is  a  God,"  did  not  announce  itself  as  self-evident, — 

jdid  not  immediately  demonstrate  its  own  verity  to  the  understanding,  like 

tlie  vnivenal  theorem,  **  The  whole  is  greater  than  its  part."    No  more 

wwdd  the  proposition,  **  There  is  a  sun  in  the  firmament^  the  glorious 

of  light  to  worlds,"  announce  itself  as  self-evident  to  the  man  who 

bom  and  brought  up  in  a  dark  cave  of  the  earth.    In  this  latter  case 

a  most  be  palpable  to  every  one,  that  the  absence  of  conviction  arose  not 

fmm  any  rtal  want  of  sufficient  evidence  as  to  the  existence  of  a  sun,  or 

mnj  rwal  incapacity  to  discern  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  him  who  was 

imprisoiied  in  the  cavern.    No.    Millions  could  testify  that  the  sun  shone 

reqilendent  in  the  heavens ;  and  the  cavemed  man  was  endowed  with 

offgaot  of  vision  quite  unimpaired.    But  conviction  was  absent,  simply 

iMcanae  the  oigans  were  not  brought  in  contact  with  their  corresponding 

obfect.    Let  a  glinmiering  taper  be  introduced  into  the  subterranean  vault, 

Mod  instantly  the  correspondence  between  the  eye  and  the  corporeal  light 

is  elietted.    The  present  reality  of  the  latter  is  acknowledged  as  soon  as 

H  is  seen,  and  its  singular  property  in  manifesting  surrounding  objects 

joyously  recognised.    Let  the  man  next  be  raised  to  the  surface  of  earth. 

JBvm  should  the  glorious  luminary  of  day  be  shrouded  in  clouds,  what  a 

■oene  would  burst  upon  the  astonished  stranger !    In  his  cell,  the  tiny 

Jamp  not  only  manifested  its  own  presence,  but  the  presence  of  other 

objects — ^though  feebly,  and  within  very  limited  distances.    But  now  he 

bdiolds  numberless  objects,  extending  to  the  distance,  not  of  a  few  feet, 

Imt  of  many  miles — ^having  their  lineaments  exhibited  with  a  transparent 

vividness  of  which  before  he  had  no  conception.     Would  he  require  any 

cue  to  iafonn  him  that  here,  too,  was  light  ?  Impossible.  Light  it  must  be ; 
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Utot^h,  Judging  trma  iu  rSevU,  it  raual  proceed  fraiii  ■  Mum  nw 
mtljrgmUo'Uid  moreglorioustbaDtliat  which  dimljreretlallhni 
of  111?  cavfni.     And  what  if  the  clotuly  curtain  irbich  tnnqmdlttivl 
of  hvaven  were  BUiidetity  dr^wn  ande,  and  tbe  kiuig  of  d*(  iIiiimMiI 
bright  eflTtl^nce,— diffiujiDg  ttmfold  grtMa  briUiancr  otaMl«d4J>  I 
and  woods  Biid  ploina,  and  murmuring  streams  '.  Would  he  do«  Tapnr^  ■ 
brther  prmif  of  the  proposition,  that  "  there  is  a  son  ia  the  tnuoA*  ■ 
wmrce  of  light  to  a  world  whose  radiant  beauties  it  seemed  lea  U IM 
thaiiloor«at«  t"   No.   It  would  uxhiUt  the  surest  eredeotiibaftisBii 
ence  in  the  sarpassing  splendour  wherewith  it  daxxUd  the  «l>Fi*P 

In  like  maaner,  it  was  •bown  that  there  might  be  numbcilett  Id^  I 
tfntlB  which  might,  to  the  mind  of  a  (lorticular  individual,  appeusa 
ih^n  dubious,  not  on  account  of  any  real  deficiency  in  the  endnM*  1 
their  reality,  but  solely  because  the  diacursive  ffumlty,  whose  oSiee  it  ■ 
coDlemplale  tbem,  bad  never  been  brought  £urly  in  contact  enlhervB  I 
the  truths  or  their  evidence.  Of  this  d«Brription  might  be  the  pi 
relating  to  the  being  of  a  God,  tbe  Maker  of  all  tbinga.  Suppuai^  tk 
present  knew  nothing  of  God,  or  of  bis  works  as  evidencing  Mata 
and  perfections ;  snppomiig  also  their  attention  had  not  bei 
to  man  tn  his  specific  character  as  the  ingenious  fabricator  of  n 
mechaaiams, — their  situation,  iu  reference  to  the  first  propoeitioo,  wi 
be  exactly  sioiilar  la  that  of  the  moo  in  the  dark  cave  in  reifereiice  to  It* 

Thimr  attcDtioa  was  therefore  first  directed  to  man  as  ao  artificer.uJ 
M  his  worka.'as  exhibiting  contrivance  or  design.  Waiving  altogetW  tb> 
Hbalracl  investigation  relating  to  the  nature  of  the  coiincftion  between  ao 
harmonious  dispoeitian  of  parts  subservient  to  certain  ntes,  and  dengn  or 
contrivance  implying  the  ordination  of  an  intelligent  mind,  a  number  at 
mechanisms  with  which  they  were  ijuite  fjuniliar  were  analj'sed.  Fnini 
this  riii-iew  it  was  freely  admitted,  thai  in  the  works  of  man  a  r^uUi 
series  of  relations,  or  a  nice  adupljition  uf  parts,  cuospiring  towards  ta 
end  or  purjwsi',  did  nifessarily  iinj>ly  the  preseuce  of  designing  skill,— 
and  (hat  deai^ing  ^kill  was  one  uf  the  luoHt  distinguishing  attributes  of 
an  intelligent  mind. 

Having  been  once  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  import  of  the  declaration, 
thai,  iu  reference  to  all  human  mechanisms,  a  suitableness  of  means  to  u 
end — an  exact  order  and  disposition  of  parts,  mutually  relating  to  each 
other,  and  coacurring  in  the  production  of  one  common  ascertainable 
result, — irresistibly  forces  upon  the  mind  the  impression  of  design,  and 
design  the  impression  of  iutelli^nce, — llieir  situation  might  be  compared 
to  that  of  the  man  in  the  cave  when  the  glimmering  taper  was  introduced, 
which  gave  him  the  first  conception  of  what  was  meant  by  lifht,  and  its 
(lower  of  Mnai/fitiK^  surrounding  objects. 

Having  all  of  lliem  studied  Notural  Philosophy,  they  were  next  reminded 
of  the  general  principles  of  Optics.  They  were  reminded  how  gradual, 
and  after  what  a  lapee  of  ages,  the  properties  of  light,  and  the  laws  of  its 
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and  refraction,  were  discovered.  They  were  reminded  of 
nf  the  mechanical  contrivances  that  have  resulted  from  an  intimate 
lartanoe  with  such  laws  and  properties.  In  reference  to  the  principal 
Sih—the  tdfisoope — they  were  reminded  of  the  progressive  improve- 
in  Us  constraction,  from  the  rude  ^Eibrication  of  Galileo  to  the  latest 
awtic  inventioii*  Bough  sketches  on  lai^  sheets  of  pasteboard  were 
scKhibited,  to  represent  more  vividly  the  leading  stages  of  improve- 
'  and  impress  their  minds  more  stongly  with  the  conviction^  that  each 
Emggestion  ran  parallel  with  every  fireah  aooMBon  of  knowledge,  and 
Ined  with  the  superior  skill  and  ing^mity  of  the  phUosophio  artificer. 
L  these  cases  it  was  admitted,  with  the  most  unhesitating  assent,  that 
|ytioal  instruments,  in  the  admirable  disposition  of  their  parts,  and 
apt  sobserviency  to  the  end  in  view,  furnished  a  complete  demon- 
ion  of  superior  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  counsel,  on  the  part  of  the 
sal  inventor,  and  subsequent  improvers.  It  was  allowed  that  they 
nnoed,  with  resistleaB  force,  the  presence  and  direction  of  an  intelli* 


Iter  this,  was  presented  a  drawing  of  what  might  be  termed  the  highest 
ODoet  perfect  order  of  telescope.  This,  as  in  the  case  of  those  already 
n,  was  seen  to  possess  different  lenses  of  such  figure,  and  in  such 
ive  position  as  to  bring  the  rays  of  light  to  a  proper  point  for  the 
ation  of  a  visual  image.  It  was  described  as  possessing  in  perfection 
shiefest  of  late  improvements,  viz.,  a  combination  of  lenfws  composed 
ftterials  of  d^mrmt  refracting  powers,  to  correct  the  confusion  arising 

the  separation  of  colours,  in  rays  passing  through  one  homogeneous 
Mnoe.  Besides  this,  it  was  described  as  possessing  a  piece  of  exquisite 
lanism,  by  means  of  which  it  could  adapt  itself  to  different  degrees  of 
,-— enlarging  or  narrowing  the  outer  aperture  of  the  tube  according  as 
ight  was  deficient,  or  the  reverse.  What  was  more  singular  still,  so 
ate  was  its  sensibility  as  to  the  presence  of  light,  that  it  dilated  or 
nacted  itself  without  needing  any  new  adjustment  on  the  part  of  him 
used  the  instrument.  And,  to  crown  the  whole,  it  was  shown  that — 
reas,  hitherto,  for  the  sake  of  adapting  the  instrument,  as  demanded 
le  laws  which  invariably  regulate  the  transmission  of  light,  to  objects 
fferent  distances,  the  contrivance  was  to  substitute  other  lenses,  and 
ten  or  elongate  the  tube  with  the  hand  or  screw, — that  instead  of 

a  slow,  awkward,  and  clumsy  process,  this  last  and  most  perfect 
leacoipeB  was  so  delicately  constructed,  that  by  means  of  a  subtile  and 
ed  mechanism,  it  could,  without  any  manual  application,  exactly  ad- 
itself  to  every  diversity  of  distance.  Up  to  the  two  last  statements, 
ras  distinctly  understood  and  cheerfully  assented  to.  But  the  an- 
loement  of  these  was  evidently  received  with  a  smile  of  incredulity, 
uch  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  telescopes  had  ever  been 
d  of,  and  the  possibility  of  them  the  mind  could  not  grasp.  Hence 
B  the  incredulity,  not  because  too  large  an  inference  on  the  score  of 
piing  skill  had  been  deduced  from  a  consideration  of  these  exquisite 
hanisms,  but  because  the  degree  of  designing  skill  implied  in  them 
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■e«iiMd  too  grrtti  to   be  withio   the   reach  of  buasu  LDieltJgtgEt  ri 
IngeBDitj'. 

Thu  «•■  precisely  thi>  Bpontancous  coateaaioa  vhjch  the  iMnvM 
most  de«irouB  of  Falling  forth.  And  when  it  was  mggQt?d,bi!lb« 
Mad  the  other,  that  the;  Bould  inlher  see  the  ioBtroment  iudf  ai 
operntion,  than  witiiE«s  a  delineation  of  it  on  paper,  acconpuiii  Itll 
mere  verbal  explanatino,  it  was  at  once  replied,  that  tb«j  wen  pa 
of  nil  incstiniable  trenaure,  of  which  the;  did  not  seem 
aware — since  each  of  them,  iu  reality,  had  alresdy  a  pair  of  time  tdi 
inventioEiB.  For  tbe  mngoiat  inatmmeDt  now  described  a 
Bccordijig  to  the  moat  perfect  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  pnpolialB 
light,  and  endowed  with  self-adjusting  mechanicaJ  contrivanca  no^M 
site  u  to  appear  almost  beyond  the  wit  of  man  to  imagine,  aad  iHilA 
beyond  hiH  manual  dexterity  to  execute,  was  none  other  thio  ib^ 
tjtf  The  sudden  anmnmccment  respecting  an  organ  with  ibenwodW  I 
liley  had  been  so  long  familiar,  without  ever  thinking  of  the  exqnil^  I 
skilful  and  scientific  couatruction  which  aJone  fitted  it  to  lubaent!  m 
invaluable  purposes  toman,  did  not  fail  to  excite  a  pleamnible  llu^  1 
poTpleuug  surprise. 

Who,  then,  contrived  and  executed  the  mechaniHln  of  the  eye— 1<* 
chanism  so  incomparably  perfect,  that  to  imital«  even  a  pari  of  it  nqidd 
a  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  light  and  of  the  laws  of  vision.  <W 
exi«l«d  no  where  in  the  world  till  five  thoosand  years  rolleid  over  men 
live  generatiotiB  of  its  inhabitants, — to  imitate  one  half  of  which  n^i  ' 
and  at  a  humble  distance,  has  made  more  than  one  GaJileo  immoiulr'   I 
and  to  imitate  the  other  half  in  any  way,  however  imperfect,  haswhaHj   I 
ontbaffled  the  utmost  stretch  of  human  skill,  though  backed  by  thcM- 
liant  triuuiplLS  of  modern  science  (      It  was  not,  it   could  not  be,  mw 
himself.     An  intelligence  superior  to  that  of  man  must  have  conctii^ 
and  fa«biutie<i  it.     That  superior  InleDigeni-e  we  deaominate  Gud.    TV 
effect  of  BO  simply  deduced  a  conclusion  seemed  such  as,  for  a  momenl 
at  least,  by  its  clear  light,  to  banish  Atheism  into  congenial  night,    >'o 
additional  illustration  of  the  evidence,  from  manifest  int<.>ntion  and  desifii. 
for  the  Being  of  a  God,  could  render  ita  nature  more  clear,  or  its  Itircc 
more  conclusive.     Other  examples  might  be  enumerated  in  thousands,— 
but  each  would  only  consist  of  a  simple  repetition  of  the  same  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  evidence, — each  would  only  furnish  a  distinct  and  isiic- 
pendent  corroborative  testimony.     The  modes  and  objects  alone  wonU 
vary  ;  the  simple  elements  of  proof  would  be  identically  the  same  in  ill. 
No  new  argument  could  be  advanced,— each  new  instance  reiterating  the 
same  argument  in  another  form.      A  congeries  of  separate  teslimaniej 
might  he  accumulated — as  endless  as  the  objects  of  (he  universe  are  end- 
lessly multiplied.     In  point  of  strict  logical  conclusion,  it  would  therefore 
answer  no  end  to  heap  up  exemplifications.     But  in  order  to  affect  and 
impress  the  mind  more  deeply,  tiie  amplification  of  the  subject  was  thns 
adverted  to.— If  such  be  the  inevitable  conclusion  from 
of  a  single  organ  in  the  human  frame,  what  must  be  Ihonght 
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ry  the  rest  of  this  wondrous  microcosm !  If  the  human  frame  be 
assemblage  of  contrivances-— all  indicative  of  a  reach  of  intelli- 
which  the  collective  wisdom  of  all  men  in  all  ages,  far  from  rivalling, 
but  very  remotely  approximate, — what  shall  be  said  when  we  think 
JB  countless  myriads  of  organized  beings,  animate  and  inanimate^ — all 
Jiqiiig  similar  traces  of  designing  skill !  When  we  observe  the  ap- 
t»i  of  instruments,  subservient  to  important  known  uses,  with  which 
Me  and  microscopic  atoms  are  furnished — ^the  singular  combinations 
Ittyed  in  forming  lai^r  portions  of  mechanised  matter — ^the  exquisite 
o^jement  of  particular  parts  in  constituting  higher  separate  existences 
iogfaoni  every  portion  of  nature — the  admirable  distribution  of  indivi- 
&  beings  in  composing  varieties  of  systems — ^the  marvellous  relation 
t  snbordination  of  system  to  system — the  less  absorbed  in  a  greater, 
kk  itself  is  comprehended  in  another  that  rises  higher^  and  that  in  a 
(her  stiU,  in  endless  progression — displaying  an  absolute  **  infinity  of 
j^gns,"  and  uniting  the  most  perfect  harmony  with  endless  diversities 
oughout  the  illimitable  regions  of  space  : — surely,  as  the  result  of  such 
^templation,  we  cannot  but  exclaim, — Herein  is  wisdom ;  herein  is  de- 
ling intelligence,  which,  from  our  utter  incapability  of  gauging  more 
n  the  surface  of  its  unfathomable  depths,  may  well  be  termed  '^  in- 
te."*  If,  in  the  case  of  him  who  was  raised  from  his  subterranean 
tdence  when  the  sky  was  overspread  with  clouds,  he  still  saw  a  prodi- 
18  multitude  of  objects  manifested  with  greater  lustre  than  before, 
lid  he  not  laugh  to  scorn  the  suggestion  that  this  more  comprehensive 
I  perfect  manifestation  was  not  the  efiect  of  light  f  If  it  be  admitted 
lie  case  of  thousands  of  products  around  us,  that  an  exact  order  and 
mition  of  parts  invariably  argues  the  wisdom  and  skill  of  an  intelligent 
id,  nmtt  not  the  like  admission  be  made  in  reference  to  all  products 
itsoever  which  exhibit  equal  signatures  of  wisdom  and  skill  I  Must 
the  necessity  of  such  admission  become  demonstrable  in  proportion  as 
evidences  of  design  become  more  conspicuous  t  If  the  lesser  prints 
I  footsteps  of  design  potently  convince  of  the  presence  of  a  designing 
dligence,  how  much  more  the  greater  and  more  manifest  characters  of 
dlfiil  contrivance  f  And  if  the  oiganized  mechanisms  in  what  have 
n  termed  ^  the  works  of  nature,"  are  found  in  number,  variety,  and 
Tee,  infinitely  to  surpass  the  most  curious,  and  skilful,  and  elaborate 
trivances  of  human  ingenuity,  shaipened  by  a  knowledge  of  all  science, 
i  the  practice  of  all  art ;  are  we  not  bound,  in  argumentative  consistency, 
miker  in  rigid  mathematical  conclusiveness,  to  refer  the  inconceivably 
•ter  multitude  of  vastly  more  perfect  contrivances  to  an  intelligent 
id,  transcendently  higher  and  more  glorious  than  that  of  man  t  If  here 
were  only  enabled  at  once  to  lift  the  veil — ^to  draw  aside  the  curtain — 
I  let  in  the  full  blaze  of  revelation,  what  a  spectacle  would  present 
If  to  the  loftiest  intellectual  vision  t  God,  the  supreme  designing  in- 
igence,  would  not  then  exhibit  himself  merely  in  dim  subordinate 
actions  from  the  comparatively  obscure  mirror  of  his  works,  but  shine 
h,  in  the  peerless  combination  and  ineffable  splendour  of  His  natural 
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uid  moTBl  attributes,  ihrou^i  the  transpareiil  medimn  oT  I 
And  in  auch  a  flood  of  nelf-^Fideai^tiig  )%ht  would  H^  mutifHC  liadf I 
all  the  ptpandcd  powcn  and  puriG^  apnsibilictcs  of  thp  «idl.tklw 
knif^r  to  dmibt  of  lib  bping,  wonld  be  aa  impoaaibic  m  lo  (slte^ik 
(ho  axiMi-nrv  of  tbo  ktn^  of  daj  when  hi>  snddenlj  hvnU  sfm  pil|< 
■nnllitnitH,  ID  more  Ifaan  royal  magnificcnct^  from  bebiad  ■  tlwi  af 
of  clouds  : 

Hilt  lbnu(;h  a  neriea  of  atatements,  of  whifb  the  preceding 
mengn  wuilysU,  teemed  to  produce  a  Diniiietitar;  coDTktkni.  tl 
fonad  that  it  waa  iivilher  bo  deep  nor  poniuuent  aa  (be  deiiums!nlil<fl! 
nlher  inrajtive^  nature  of  th?  erid^nc?  was  mlenlateid  ta  r^d 
reaaoD  loon  become  obvious.  The  minda  of  all  were  overiadro  ■i&l 
tile  pfvpoBBMaiuns  and  mlecoTiceptiona  whicli  it  was  scarc^lj  pontkA' 
at  ODCe  (u  eradicate,  so  as  to  put  lliern  in  the  tooat  bvoimUr  poitell 
diMwrning  the  ei-idenre.  A  favonriip  niaxint  of  their*  was,  tbil 
tabjcrl  of  relipon  there  neither  wero  nor  could  be  any  firfl 
whirh  a  eonrlusive  ar^ment  could  be  founded.  And  this,  alsurd  ail 
was,  hod  been  so  often  rejiealed,  that  it  bad  almost  aasiiiiilMt^  itiwK 
tlieir  iMional  nature.  Again,  as  some  of  them  afterwards  hanedT 
fesaed,  tar  from  uppnmching  the  xitbjwt  with  impartialitj-  or  evm  ittt 
femiFC,  they  laboured  under  the  worst  and  most  inreteiate  of  all  f^ 
dicei — that  which  is  based  on  iUfrtM.  Their  secret  mal  was,  lo  find  Ito 
theonm  rehitive  to  the  brang  of  God  intapahle  of  any  proof.  And  irk* 
a  strong  prediapoaition  is  on  one  aide,  it  is  easy  to  overleap  all  tbe  ttltm 
of  reason  lo  escape  conviction.  Seeide«,  all  had  been,  tram  the  i»}t  it 
childhoud,  thoroughly  familiarized  with  the  more  patent  phenomcM  <f  ' 
external  nature,— and  Ihrse  conBtitnted  the  eleraents  of  their  kniwrifdp, 
wholly  nnassociated  with  &□  idea,  or  even  a  surmise,  of  their  exhibiting* 
numberless  seriGs  of  adaptations  of  mefuis  to  ends,  indicative  of  the  pre 
sence  of  a  dpEigning  mind.  In  their  own  sacred  books,  the  Supreme  Bon; 
if  said,  at  the  time  of  manifesting  the  universe,  to  assnine  the  attrihale  ri 
omniscienee,— but  it  is  that  of  momentary  simple  knowledge.  Hf  is 
never  spoken  of  an  tri*",  in  the  sense  of  being  the  anthor  of  skilful  deaipn 
— nor  are  bis  works  ever  appealed  to  either  aa  proofii  or  illostrations  of 
the  opemlion  of  cnaliK  riflom.  Again,  though  they  had  greatly  eier- 
eised  (heir  ratiocinalive  and  dialectic  powers,  they  had  almost  wholly  iir- 
gtected  the  cultivation  of  that  sense  of  rexemblance  and  analogy,  on  Ibr 
viridness  of  which  the  intuitive  force  of  the  evidence  for  design  so  greatlj 
depends.  They  hod  so  accustomed  themselves  to  metaphysical  subtilliffl 
and  strings  of  verbalisms  or  Byllogyslic  reasoning,  that  they  delighted  to 
soar  into  regions  where  common  sense  would  be  an  impertinent  intruder. 
Tliey  were  thus  tempted  to  overlook  the  grand  aphorism — that  all  i-alid 
reasoning  uccessorily  implies  certain  primary  inluilive  principles,  them- 
setves  unproved, — and  only  the  more  indubitable  because  anleeedeat  to 
all  ailment  and  incapable  of  all  proof.  They  hod  so  inverted  the 
order  of  nature,  and  elaborately  arlificialized  tbe  grounds  of  conviction, 
as  to  suppose  there  conld  be  no  certainly  except  as  the  conclosion  of 
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ciiain  of  conseontive  ratiocination.    So  that  in  thia  state  of  mind 
liinplicity  and  directness  of  the  demonstration  from  palpable 
of  design,  only  subjected  it  to  the  gravest  suspicions.    They  had 
•equainted  with  many  of  the  laws  and  properties  of  nature,  in  the 
of  natural  philosophy.    But  they  never  once  rose  beyond  secondary 
ykjvical  causes,  which  appeared  to  them  rolling  on  in  a  perennial  flow, 
the  influence  of  some  blind  unintelligent  necessity.    The  very 
ty  of  all  the  successions  of  state  in  the  system  of  created  things, 
thflfn  into  an  uninquisitive  moody  indifierence.     Their  attention 
once  been  directed  to  the  admirable  mechanisms  resulting  from 
and  adjustment  of  the  laws  and  properties  of  material 
it  of  forethought,  intention,  design,  intelligence. 
^'  Owing  to  the  entire  novelty  of  the  subject,  and  the  want  of  a  prepara- 
^^qf  and  mfpnpiiaie  mental  culture,  a  strange  confusion  seemed  to  enshroud 
^Ijl  In  lUi  reipeot,  via.,  that  in  the  works  of  human  art,  their  origin  and  pro- 
oonld  be  aocnrately  observed  and  understood,  as  they  advanced  in 
of  the  artificer ; — ^whereas  in  the  works  of  nature,  their  origin 
loft  in  the  recesses  of  time ;  their  progress  could  be  but  partially 
;  and  the  supposed  artificer  never  made  himself  visible.    It  was 
on,  that  all  considerations  connected  with  time,  and  mode,  and  in- 
itafity,  were  but  accessories  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  point  in  view. 
Tbm  tiasfAB  point  was  }— Here  is  a  piece  of  mechanism^— Does  it  subserve 
wmj  iMefbl  purpose  that  is  distinctly  comprehensible  t  Are  the  means  em- 
floifad  fat  the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose  distinctly  comprehensible 
too  f  And  are  these  means  so  skilfully  adapted  to  the  intended  end,  that  if 
to  be  designed  by  man,  they  could  not  fail  to  extort  an  instantane- 
and  involuntary  acknowledgment  and  admiration  of  the  high  intelli- 
of  their  Author  t    If  so,  how  could  the  actual  operation  of  a  design- 
ing mind,  whether  seen  or  unseen,  be  for  a  moment  denied  without  the 
^gr^gious  inconsistency  t    What  would  the  denial  of  it  amount  to 
to  the  ridiculous  conclusion,  that  design  does  neeetnrUy  imply  intelli- 
where  it  suits  not  a  man's  fancy  or  interest  to  say  the  contrary  f 
Hut  iHiioh  iUnmines  a  dark  vault  is  admitted  to  be  light,  because  the 
lamp  wlienoe  it  proceeds  is  visible  to  the  eye.    That  which  illumines  the 
worid  in  a  dondy  day,  is  not  light,  because  to  the  eye  the  source  of  it  is 
not  visible! 

Vnm  the  operation  of  these  and  other  causes,  there  arose,  to  be  dis- 
ooaMd  during  the  ensuing  week,  a  whole  host  of  objections  and  evasions. 
Bjr  some  it  was  attempted  to  get  quit  of  the  mechamsms  of  nature  alto- 
geChor,  by  reviving  the  Indian  doctrine  of  illusion,  or  the  idealism  of  the 
Bvkeleyan  School !  It  was  shown  that,  by  the  fundamental  principles  of 
either  system,  however  much  the  existence  of  a  material  universe  might 
bo  denied,  the  Being  of  a  God  was  not  only  admitted,  but  demonstrated  ; 
and  that  the  triplication  of  metaphysics  at  all  to  determine  the  reality  or 
anieaUty  of  an  external  world,  was  just  as  incommensurate  as  would  be 
tho  ^BpUoation  of  a  barometer  to  measure  the  irdj^  instead  of  the  height 
of  mountains. 
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Bj  Dtbm,  twMiTH  was  had  to  the  doctrine  of  a  « 
>loniK-^«  dnrtrisc  propouud(>d  and  elaborslrd  into  a  sjst«inbf  tbrliHlf  I 
oi  one  of  tbv  heretic&l  RchooU  of  India,  ages  before  Ihe  oaaie  nf  Efian  ■ 
vaa  hntril  if  in  Greece  !  It  was  Bhoini  4t  ieugth,  thjii  the  uoal »  ■ 
iharv  of  (hia  fictitioiu  Bcheme  might  be  ho  far  eicmed,  an  the  gnmdW  I 
Ibvy  real);  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  wondrous  ooatri 
ia  the  frame  and  itnicture  of  OT;e|aBiied  matter.  Bot  sidk  mAn  im  I 
talioD  and  scieace  had  unvi^Qed  the  beauty  and  perfectioos  of  moa)'  1 
thove  natonl  taechanlama,  the  foUj  of  the  man  who  tronld  nfertUtii 
wrtot  iaaaitj,  designated  eiatut,  could  be  proved  infinite! j  to  kumI  Ai  1 
delirium  which  would  aaeert  of  the  GoTemment  House  in  Cilcota,tlilJ  I 
the  {lUiiclM  of  the  varied  materials  of  which  it  ia  compoecd — ^bii^i*'  I 
tar,  marble,  braas,  iron,  lead,  limber,  punt,  glass — that  all,  daantfoi  1 
roving  about  iuTacaucy,  once  happily  met,  and  fortuitously  anwigedlkai  I 
•elvM  into  thoM  comuiodious  propurtiona  and  omaciental  detign^  aU  I 
render  the  viraregal  reradenoe  the  nabl(«t  edifice  ia  the  city  of  patics 

Others  resorted  to  the  figment  of  an  ialiDite  series  of  a 
works  of  nature,  without  an  eternal  First  Cause.  It  wse  shown  that  Ok  \ 
hypothesia  involved  a  aelf-coatradiutioD.  Elither,  as  has  been  piiinU'ti  | 
observed,  (dther  "  some  one  part  of  this  iitfinile  series  has  not  be 
sire  to  any  other,  or  else  all  the  several  ports  of  it  have  been  si 
If  tmu  mu  part  of  it  haa  not  been  auofice,  then  there  must  have  beaai 
JiftI  part,  which  annihilates  the  suppoution  of  its  infinity.  If  oS  the» 
vcral  purta  ol'  it  have  been  ncaniv,  then  they  must  all  have  been  mki 
fatari — a  time  may  therefore  be  conceived  when  buih  of  them  e 
and  if  so,  the  Ifrminatiun  of  th^  cliain  may  be  distinctly  recognised  ;  mil 
this,  too,  destroys  the  supposition  of  its  inlinity." 

All  these  and  other  grounds  of  evasion  having  been  at  length  abandoiKd, 
one  last  refuge  yet  remained.  With  a  subtilty  characteristic  of  Indisn 
metaphysics,  some  represetilod  as  follows  : — Well,  granting  the  priocif^t 
that  contrivance  implies  a  contriver,  design  a  designer  ;  granting  the  fiet, 
that  the  world  exhibits  multiform  contrivances  and  designs  ;  granting 
also  the  conclusion  that  there  must  be  a  great  contriving  and  deaigiiiBg 
mind,  the  architect  of  the  fabric  ;  must  it  not  follow,  that  the  harmoDj 
and  nice  adjustment  of  parts  and  attributes, —  such  as  power,  voUlito, 
knowledge,  and  wisdom,  indispensable  to  the  forecasting  and  &shioniji|; 
of  so  many  wonderful  contrivances,  necessarily  implies  adaptation  and 
design  t  And  if,  in  things  \isible,  adaptation  and  design  necessarily  indi- 
cates designer,  may  there  not  beahigber  designing  cause  which  conceived 
and  formed  the  invisible  Author  of  the  present  universe, — and  a  higher 
still,  the  fnuner  of  that, — and  so  on  backwards  to  infinity,  without  ever 
reaching  an  eternal  First  Cause  1 

It  was,  first  of  all,  replied  with  Paley,  that  the  admission  of  an  intelli- 
gent Author  of  the  world  served  every  practical  purpose,  since  the  power 
and  the  wisdom  exhibited  in  its  formation,  vastly  exceeded  the  grasp  of 
human  capacity, — that  to  the  wisdom  which  could  plan,  and  tbe  power 
which  could  execute  so  stupendous  a  system,  no  possible  limits  could  be 
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these  attributee,  therefore,  were  infinite  (and  consequently 
to  an  infinite  essence),  in  the  only  sense  in  which  such  finite 
at  we  are  can  ever  conceive  infinity  at  all — and  that  it  were  net 
iirmtional  than  impious  to  withhold  our  homage  from  the  Divine 
of  whose  being  and  attributes  all  creation  is  acknowledged  to 
with  ten  thousand  tongues,  on  the  score  of  some  supposed 
metaphysical  possibility  that  there  may  be  an  ascending  series  of 
architects,  respecting  whoso  being  all  creation  is  dumb,  and  whose 
revelation  flatly  negatives.     But  apart  from  this  practical  solu- 
iit  was  shown  that  no  argumentative  advantage  was  gained  from  the 
nnce  an  infinite  series  of  invisible  designing  causes  really 
the  same  absurdity  and  self-contradiction  as  an  infinite  series  of 
nndesigning  causes. 
^     Rndiiig^  however,  that  we  were  getting  more  and  more  entangled  in  a 
^^Iryiinth  wherein  we  might  roam  for  ever  without  approaching  nearer  the 
goal,  we  resolved,  on  the  next  public  occasion,  to  present  the 
■abject  in  an  entirely  new  point  of  view.    From  the  peculiar  state 
'mind into  which  these  inquirers  had  wrought  themselves,  it  now  became 
^i^iable  that  in  their  particular  case  the  primary  thing  wanted — ^the  nuii- 
desideratQm — was  a  firm  lodgment  of  the  proposition  that  there 
h§  a  FiBST  Cmue  of  m>me  deteription  or  other.    Till  they  once  admitted 
became  familiarized  with  that  fundamental  truth,  it  was  clear  that  all 
thonghts  must  wander  loosely  without  a  fixture  or  fulcrum, — and 
that  start  where  we  might,  and  adduce  what  evidence  we  pleased,  we 
^posre  in  the  end  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  lost  amid  the  bewilderments  of  an 
iafiiiite  series  of  intelligently  designing  or  blind  undesigning  causes. 

Hence  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  a  mwd  mode  of  what  has  been, 
though  very  improperly,  styled  the  a  priori  argument ;  for  there  never  was, 
there  never  can  be,  strictly  speaking,  an  a  priori  argument  for  the  being 
of  God.  What  is  meant  by  such  an  argument  ?  It  is  an  argument  from 
«aii8e  to  effect,  from  antecedent  to  conse(j[ueut.  It  is  this  that  contra- 
distingoishes  it  from  the  a  potUriori  argument,  which  is  an  argument  from 
cflbct  to  cause,  from  consequent  to  antecedent.  In  reference  to  the  being 
of  a  God,  the  application  of  the  latter  is  not  only  legitimate,  but  rigidly 
phUoeqpfaical.  That  for  every  effect  there  must  be  an  adequate  cause,  is 
which,  however  it  may  be  cavilled  at  by  atheistical  speculators, 
ictioned  by  the  common  consent  of  mankind,  and  is  enshrined  as 
the  bans  on  which  has  been  reared  the  magnificent  temple  of  all  modem 
ecience.  When,  therefore,  from  certain  effects,  such  as  the  marks  and 
tiaoea  of  design  in  the  phenomena  of  nature,  we  infer  an  adotiuate  design- 
ing oanse^ — we  occupy  irrefragable  ground.  Now,  a  rigid  a  priori  proof 
for  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  must  of  necessity  be  wholly  iudepend- 
ent  of  the  existence  of  such  «^<vto  as  those  which  indicate  design.  But  it 
b  easy  to  see  that  such  an  argument  is  in  the  nature  of  things  impossible. 
Thb  thing  to  be  proved  is  the  existence  of  a  first  cause.  1  o  prove  this.by 
Ml  m  priori  argument,  would  require  us  to  imagine  the  existence  of  some- 
thing antecedent  to  the  first  cause,  from  which  antecedent  something,  as 

T  t 
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•  Uuu8,  wc  iiii|;ht  urguu  downwards  to  llie  ari^  of  Uii»  a 
t«oi>d»Dt  <Miiii>4hinjc  would  Uihh  bi>  itself  (h^finM  ciuu^fnibvca 
■  d«inul>«t>U(ionn'iisiHnigUt',  bo  tluit  tliea^ori  ar;gDln«al(iatiH(^ 
raiMl  MuplKHic  A  first  cause  aJnud;  pruved. 

8ucb  an  nr^iiiml  has  oftun  been  i-aunljr  atlempted  bj  h 
luph^n  i  but  ttuit  wliich  U  iiuw  known  iiuder  tlie  niune  irf 
Btno  TOcli  impoasibility.     It  does  ovrrlouk,  in  Ihe  first  ii»tiim,dU 
ipteiai  or  fJiffinrtiw  iu  tJiu  plietiomeDa  of  natnre  :  It  diMw  vhtl 
their  laws,  propertin,  autl  disUitguishiug  cliamctera ; — bui  it  doa  it 
't«nd  to  overlook  or  disregiird  the  simple /a£(  of  Uieir  a 
*  thftt  there  iftmtatiitg  ao^  in  actu^  '■^■■igi''  it  does  as 
all.     In  tliii  reepect  it  entirel;  dilTers  firam  the  a  fxauhon  « 
nrhoTC  force  whoU)-  depends  on  a  ijwifc  coDsidcitttioa  of  the  (MM  4 
structure  of  extemnl  object*.     Id  strictneasof  phraBWjlogj,tlM<i£nlfl 
neither  wholl]'  a  priori,  nor  wholly  n  poileriori, — but  boi: 
ed  of  both.    Of  this  kind  is  the  celebrated  dcinoii!>trBtina  at  ft* 
CUrke.     It  WAS  to  an  argument  of  this  description,  that  peooliUBt 
ItMoea  constrained  ine  to  reaart.  in  order  to  establish  the  ni 
•nco  of  a  First  Cause, — irrespective!)-,  al  the  mitset,  of  a  QW^  "'^^V ' 
otionofita  nature  and  attributes.    And  it  waa  lo  prevent  anj'm 
on  this  head,  that  in  on  addrass  delivered  and  publiebod  four  fcia^ 
I  chose  to  designate  it  "  a  mixed  mode  of  Uie  a  priuri  argnuienl." 

The  subject  is  too  lengthy  to  be  introduced  here  ;  and  a  bu«  u 
would  prove  Hnsnlicfactiiry,  if  not  utterly  unintelligililp.  ~ 
say,  thai  starting  with  the  simple  a«sumptiou,  which  was  readily  conoi'  I 
ed,  viz.,  that  "  something  does  now  actually  eiiist," — i 
of  reasoning  was  coudueled  mare  ofVer  the  model  supplied  by  HitRt  1 
than  that  of  Or  Clnrke,— moulded  Ihrougihout,  as  fur  as  possible,  lo  lli«  I 
taste  and  tomprehension  of  Ihe  hearers,— and  ai-coinpanied  with  ill»  j 
tratioiiB  adapted  to  tlieir  known  inteUectual  habits  and  pursuits. 
was  shown,  that,  as  noCAtnjf  could  not  possibly  have  originated  ny  I 
thing,  nnd  as  no  being  could  be  il«  own  maker  without  involvinj  tta 
contmdtelion  that  it  existed  be/are  it  actually  existed, — seeing  tliat  nUK- 
thing  really  now  is,  it  must  foUuw  that  "  some  being  hath  enr  been,  w 
did  Bit.!-  bf^in  to  be."  In  like  manner,  it  uos  shown  suctessiipli-,  bv  » 
cauCioueii  appeal  (o  well-exerciseil  reiuson,  that  sums  being  must  ever  hin 
been  uneauKd,  or  of  itself  without  a  cause  ;  independent,  or  depeudetl 
on  nothing  without  itself;  necessarily  existent,  or  existing  neither  by  ill 
own  clioice  nor  that  of  another,  and  consequently  by  the  intrinsic  absolute 
necessity  of  its  own  nature.  Thereafter,  from  a  lengthened  review,  it  ««• 
ihown  how,  in  order  In  avoid  palpable  absurdities  and  contradictions,  tfas 
changeable  and  couiitantly  ctianging  state  of  things  must  be  admitted 
to  imply,  not  necessary,  but  dependent  communicated  betug.  When,  by 
appropriate  links,  this  inevitable  admission  was  connected  with  the 
previous  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  some  eternal,  uncansed,  self. 
originated  being, — the  grand  conclu.siun  was  establislied,  that  there  is  an 
eternal,  self-existent,  independent,  and  necessary  Being, — who  most  be 
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,  or  ^eat  First  Cause  and  Author  of  ^  this  perpetually  variable 
frame  of  things.'*     And  this  great  First  Cause  is  what  we 

God. 
s  simple  unembarrassed  conclusion,  the  lecture  of  the  evening 
And  I  must  own,  that  during  the  ensuing  week,  I  felt  more 
sod  at  the  impression  which  had  been  produced  by  it.  Though| 
ppeal  to  abstract  reason,  I  was  not  then,  neither  have  I  since, 
ious  of  any  flaw  in  the  chain  of  argument, — and  I  know  not 

be  refuted  without  open  violence  to  the  common  reason  of 
yet,  I  freely  confess  that,  however  unanswerable  in  itself,  it  was 
ment  that  ever  vitally  influenced,  or  tended  vitally  to  persuade 
ud.    On  this  account  mainly  it  was  that,  in  the  first  instance, 

*  avoided  it ;  and  was  only  driven  to  betake  myself  to  it  from 
:y  of  circumstances.  After  much  prayerful  anxiety  for  the  re- 
,  almost  as  a  dernier  resort,  taken  up  and  handled,  somewhat 
drawn  at  a  venture.  But  He — to  those  present  emphatically 
71  Grod, — whose  existence  it  was  designed,  however  dimly  and 
>  establish,  was  pleased  to  direct  the  shaft  For  after  that 
krd  no  more  of  there  being  no  great  First  Cause  and  Primeval 
il  things. 

ppear  to  some,  that  after  all,  comparatively  little  had  been 
ce  nothing  had  occurred  to  indicate  whether  the  self-existent 
I  cause  of  all  things  was  an  intelligent  or  unintelligent  Being  ; 
in,  after  all,  as  Dr  Clarke  very  properly  remarks,  "  lies  the 
on  between  us  and  Atheists."  But,  if  the  peculiar  state  of 
ise  to  whom  the  argument  was  addressed,  be  distinctly  under- 
ist  be  conceded  that  much  had  been  gained.  They  had  become 
in  mazes  of  infinite  series,  and  of  infinite  successions.  They 
ig  a  race  ;  but  as  to  the  prospect  of  reaching  a  fixed  goal,  they 
ell  have  been  traversing  the  diverging  sides  of  a  parabola, 
being  brought,  on  the  ground  of  irrefutable  argument,  to  admit 
'  a  great  First  Cause,  was  an  actual  reaching  of  some  fixed  goal, 
hich  all  these  thoughts  might  steadily  revolve.  As  to  future 
usefulness,  it  made  all  the  difference  between  a  ship  without 
compass,  when  vehemently  tossed  about  by  the  tempest  on  a 
3ean,  and  the  same  compassless  and  rudderless  ship  snugly 
ichor  in  a  peaceful  haven. 

bence  of  a  great  First  Cause  liaving  now  been  admitted,  we 
ig  entered  on  a  more  specific  inquiry  into  Ilis  nature  and 

m  assumed  as  the  basis  of  proof  in  this  department  was,  that 
;an  ever  communicate  to  its  effect  any  real  perfection  which 
actually  in  itself,'* — otherwise,  something  real  and  positive 
-oduced  by  nothing. — After  due  explication  and  vindication  of 

*  this  axiom,  it  was  shown  in  the  ordinary  way,  how  from  the 
letUm  observable  in  the  external  world,  we  must  infer  that  the 

is  self-acting,  self-moving, — having  **  the  power  of  action  and 


I 

I 


nolion  inuid  otHMtU," — undtirivedfitiinMixotlierfioun*.  Fi«bm 
canarioumoi  uf  pomewing  intelligence,  il  was  iafenvi,  IJ 
rat  munt  itliKi  be  on  intelligent  r&uae.     And  here,  tLe  or 
■wywMMfrumdcwpi  was  introduced  with  resislleaseflecl.  Imlll 
^pnltM)  lu,  lni>Td(ir  primarily  to  pvnr  the  uufrjtoc  of  B/ 
laAfoi  musa, — but  only  in  order  to  illiutmti  the  natarr 
atcmtl  exiatence  was  olnikiy  oofatiwMjKiJ.     In  this  riM|>«K<>  Ktmlll 
of  the  wonderful  niochauixnii  wherewith  the  world  aboundt-^'  ■< 
dvntly  intentional  adnptatiou  and  exact  fitness  of  all  thin|r>  to 
tXVB  ends — and  of  the  ininiitnble  beauty  and  hanuony  which  01 
whole,  ilii)   not  fail  to  ^Khibit  the  most  indisputable  signatum  4 
— ftnd  dnrigD,  the  most  coDvictive  evidence  of  the  operaliun 
tntolligence. 

Then  followed  proofs  of  the  unity  and  spirituality  of  the  It 
clvnl  aume, — tbn  existence  of  whose  mighty  works  proved  HiifO 
their  esquintf  ountrivnnces  His  wisdom  or  iatelligemce. 

To  the  sulijeet  of  His  firitualil^,  in  partit^ular,  it  was  found  w 
to  duvotc  a  whole  evening, — because  some  of  tliose  present  b 
plunged  into  the  qoagmire  of  gross  niaterialiKm.  Their  notions  <k 
Jeol  wore  partly  of  Indian  and  partly  of  English  growth, 
ibr  probably  three  thuusand  years,  000  of  the  principal  heretic 
hu  ransisted  of  »  sect  of  rigid  materialists.  It  has  its  ancient  at 
tive  standards  and  subsequent  eommenturies  and  disquisition 
mnterialisin  luui  been  framed  into  ou  elaborate  system,  f 
eternal  existence  of  a  auaenal  oion,  so  minnle  as  to  he  "  impeteeptititi''  I 
a  needle's  point,"  the  philosophers  of  this  school  proceed  to  deduce  fr«  I 
this  wonderful  oloin,  by  a,  proL'ess  of  siii'cessive  expansion,  the  ci 
brie  of  the  visible  universe.  And  tbey  coolly  and  delibemluly  as 
intellect  and  intelligence  are  the  material  product  of  a  material  su 
The  Indian  scheme  has  at  ieaat  the  merit  of  being  consistent  with  ilselC  I 
If  it  regards  man  as  a  being  wholly  material,  it  r^ards  the  only  Deity  ('  I 
which  it  admits,  oa  wholly  nutteriol  (00.  This  is  more  than  eao  be  *!■  I 
If^sl  of  the  English  philosofihic  schools  of  MaterialistN.  They  tresi  if 
man  as  material  j  but  have  not  yet  proclaimed  the  materiality  of  God. 
In  this  respect,  tbeir  system  is  absurdly  inconsistent  with  itself)  as  itmi^ 
be  proTtd,  that  the  very  premises,  which  are  said  to  lead  to  the  conclusiai 
that  man  is  material,  if  le^timately  followed  out,  would  demoaatnbl; 
impel  us  to  believe  in  a  material  Deity  '.  Many  hod  learnt  to  talk  of 
"  intelligence"  as  "  a  property  of  matter  under  certain  raodificalitmi" 
— an  ftssprlion  as  wise  and  wamintalile  as  would  be  the  affirmation  lh»t 
■  light  is  u  property  of  blackness  under  certain  modifications  ;"— of  "  in- 
telligeucc,"  as  "  Ihu  result  uf  iimu-rial  urguuiadtiun," — lui  idle  figoieut 
contradicted  by  ten  thousand  experiments,  and  veiled  in  words  which 
can  only  captivate  the  credulity  of  ignorance ;— of  "  intelligence,"  at  an 
"  ingredient  or  inseparable  adjunct"  of  a  certain  kind  of  "  animal  lifef 
which  itself  is  said  to  consixt  in  "  an  assemblage  uf  animal  functions,"  or 
"  modes  of  operation  I " — as  if  the  functions  or  modm  of  action  of  any 
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be  tlie  cause  of  its  own  existence  ! — as  if  that  which  owes  its 
own  modes  of  action  could  be  the  source  and  origin  of  what 
3d  as  a  main  part  of  itself! — All  this,  and  other  such  flat 
•r,  if  that  term  be  too  vulgar  for  ears  poUte — all  this  nnin- 
nse  had  been  leamt  from  the  British  and  French  schools  of 

• 

T  contradictions  and  sophisms  involved  in  the  leading  schemes 
>m  having  been  sufficiently  exposed,  we  proceeded  to  consider 
ig  attributes  of  the  great  First  Cause. 

vever,  we  must  stop.  To  proceed  any  farther  with  even  the 
3  analysis,  would  be  to  write  a  volume  on  the  outlines  of  the 
idences  of  natural  and  revealed  religion, — ^would  be  to  fur- 
s  to  all  manner  of  objections.  For  this  we  have  at  present 
\  nor  space  : — suffice  it  to  say,  that,  even  on  the  tubfect  of  etidenee, 
f  ever  concluded  without  iome  practical  reJUctiont  and  appedU  natu- 
from  the  tubjeets  ditcuned — reflections  and  appeals  calculated  to 

conscience  and  impress  the  heart.  When  the  authenticity 
ty  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  were  fiiUy  admitted  by  some, 
er  opposed  by  others,  we  proceeded  to  consider  the  nature  of 
its.  In  unfolding  the  substance  of  God's  holy  oracles,  our 
D  was,  systematically  to  combine  the  doctrinal  with  the  praetieal* 
loctrine,  proposition,  or  theorem,  which  we  held  to  be  clearly 

the  Bible,  was  distinctly  announced  ;  it  was  tl^en  substan- 
reference  to  numerous  passages  which,  according  to  the  estab- 
is  of  criticism  and  exegesis,  could  not  be  otherwise  interpreted ; 
he  doctrines  so  substantiated  was  pressed  home  not  only  on 
anding,  but  on  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the  hearers.  The 
doctrine  of  Christianity  being,  that  all  men  are  sinners  ;  and, 

subjects  of  the  Divine  displeasure,  and  the  heirs  of  everlasting 
that  doctrine  was  stated  in  the  broadest  Scriptural  acceptation, 
Jification  or  reserve.  For  several  weeks  it  was  illustrated, 
and  enforced.  The  Bible,  the  past  history  and  existing  state 
1,  and  the  secret  experience  of  all  present,  were  summoned  as 
t  the  bar  of  the  understanding  and  the  conscience,  to  give 

authority  to  the  condemnatory  verdict.  At  first  all  were 
I  taken  by  surprise, — expressing  amazement  at  the  i^nexpected 
e  charge  of  guilt  preferred  against  them.    Some  were  mightily 

ifa  personal  affront  had  been  offered.  Others  were  perfectly 
i  with  rage  and  fury, — denouncing  the  entire  charge  as  a  foul 
wicked  libel  upon  their  character.     The  consciences  of  a  few, 

the  result  fiilly  proved,  were  pricked  to  the  quick.  Agitated 
Led,  these  were  suddenly  thrown  into  a  new  and  untried  state 
he  Word  of  Life,  sealed  by  the  efficacy  of  the  Spirit,  signally 
ts  wondrous  efficacy. 

ring  dwelt  at  length  on  the  nature  of  man's  disease,  and  the 
s  helplessness,  we  passed  on,  from  certain  prospective  glances, 
[ate  more  at  large  the  nature  of  the  remedy.     To  prepare  the 
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niiinJ  for  bcbaldinit  the  ovrrflowiiiB  fulnxa  of  gncr  in 

n-dBOiptuii],  *v  flnrt  o(M  vK\mUntini  ufi  the  raiX  diffinUw'M^ 

in  Uie  w*]'  of*  rfnniKlj'  at  nil.     For  ttus  pirponFlliv  ctuniMrad 

bDlmofJohonUi,  HunfoMrdin  the  Bil<W,  wtrn-cpnMdiHit.*^'^ 

■ublimti  diniitl icily  uf  llip  liui);iui)ci>  uf  kiM|'inWian  itwU- 

[larUiiilar,  wan  anwilol  in  its  awful  and  tnyKoriuuf  p«idt«i-'lil^|Iiii,  th( 

MOB  wbicli  fomia  tbv  burdcD  of  tenptiic  fumn — ihal  I 

pnaenw  pvll  uuiniit  dwptl — Ihu  hnltima*  which,  io  hi 

not  only  iun"»  apponilo,  Lnl  nii'*  itotivts  uojiplduig,  erwriiwi^''* 

Ukving  ilB  rout  or  fuuiidatiun  in  Ki)lini>e»,  tli*  tovOTngn  M^j" 

bate  of  jiixtico  wiu  largi>ljr  iltnciuitiid  an^-tbnt  jnitiM  vUlA 

<let«niiLiim  and  imiuitBiiui  Ihe  Croitur'a  rights,  and  1h»  cmW 

that  jiwtiFp  which  infuliiM}' aj^mrdiiiu  ihe  ramirdB  wiA  p 

•oiuwqiHMit  uii  ubfJicnrc  luid  dU»budi«icF,^iuiebBii^tul>ly  * 
bmluwBl  if  tho  onr,  and  Ihe  iuffidiun  uf  thi^  othttr.     Wiik  ttiN*' 
Jehorkh'ii  charsctrr  and  ftttribal«a,  were  uoxl  coDtnAed  Al* 
maligtiily  of  an, — sin  which  would  sally  the  purity  of  DifiM  ■ 
tmverve  tho  plans  oF  Divine  wisdom — disturb  the  felirily  o 
by  Divine  guodneiw — nbrogatr  the  mnclion  of  Divine  Iralb 
pledges  of  Divine  foilhfuluew — violate  ike  claims  of  Ditine  fa 
vert  the  stability  of  Ihe  IKvino  goveniiDenl  ; — sin,  which  would  t'<4 
affront  uid  outrage,  but,  if  poBaiblp,  annihilal^  the  Diviii«  perfwt 
reduce  the  bi)uodl««  creation  into  an  nniversal  {loudeii 

From  micb  a  review  and  oamparison,  it  was  concluded— 
clearly  reve«led  in  Suriptura,  and  incapable  of  being  gaiiu*y*d  Ifl* 
lightened  reason — that  the  treuson  and  turpitude  of  sin,  i 
of  a  hely  God,  are  wy  aggravnled,  thnt  the  penally  of  ei-vry  iranlp** 
tiou  CHJi  be  nothing  less  than  death^dcatb,  even  to  ejtcisio 
beatific  presence,  and  the  en  durance  of  merited  suSering  thro 
ing  affcs. — stid  that,  bowover  cuerwhelming  Ihe  Ihoupbl,  such  pMill?'  I 
in  all  ita  tremendous  unuiili^led  severity,  is  not  only  not  opposed  W 
inomi  |ierfei:lion,  but  is  itself  the  necessary  aod  nnavuidable  residt  of  ik»  1 
cuinliiiied  inunifcfltalion  of  God's  nduroble  and  unchangeable  atlrilnle* 
Hont'e  the  terrible  alternative,  either  lliut  the  self-existent  imnmtihk 
Jehovah  must  change,  and  conseqnenlly,  as  such,  cease  to  he  i  or  the  goitt 
of  every  one  delinquent,  in  ujij  ponion  of  His  dominions,  innsi  be  tinWd 
with  severities  at  once  penal  and  eternal.  And  as  the  &^ier  hrauch  <i 
Ihe  alternative  must  be  pronounced  the  chief  of  all  iinfiosisibibtiMi  t^ 
understanding  of  n  finite  hein;;  must  liave  rested  xutisfied  with  the  UI'l^i 
however  dreary,  and  hopclesB,  aud  nnalleviated.  The  higliest  created  in- 
lelligences  niusl  for  ever  have  lieen  baffled  in  solvinc  the  problem.  Ho" 
(iod  could  beholy,  and  just,  and  true,  and  yet  Ihe  Justilier  of  (tullly  rebcta. 
Already  had  many  of  Jehovah's  attributes  l>oeii  manifested  with  na- 
equalled  liislre  in  the  spotless  mirror  of  His  works.  Tlie  production  <t 
innumerable  worlds  glorified  His  power  ;  the  order  and  harmony  of  crwitid 
things  gloriliod  His  wisdom  :  the  iinmingled  happiness  of  blessed  spiriK 
glorihed  His  goodness  :  the  restless  tossinga  of  rebel  angels  in  the  fierj 
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His  justice  : — but  how  could  mercy  and  g^race  be  glorified, 
pardon  and  redemption  of  hell-deserving  sinners  f  Yet 
ce  could  never  be  glorified  without  the  fiiU  vindication  of 
tribute — that  is,  without  what  must  have  for  ever  appeared 
[)aeity  absolutely  impossible. 

was  presented  the  Divine  solution  of  the  apparently  insur- 
iciilty.    In  the  counsels  of  eternity,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
of  the  glorious  and  ever-blessed  Godhead  should  in  time 
iman  form  ;  and  as  Immanuel,  (xod  with  us,  become  the 
c  Substitute  of  sinners.    Ue  alone  was  able :  for  neither  ^ 
angel  could  adopt  His  language,  and  say,  **  I  have  power  to 
ifo,  and  I  ha^  e  power  to  take  it  up  again.**     But  the  grand 
osi  stupifying  amazement  was,  that  He  should  be  willing — 
i  all-comprehending  mind  could  measure  the  evil  desert  of 
perfect  holiness  must  have  frowned  on  it  with  irreconcilable 
hat  He  who  could  adequately  conceive  the  aggravated  guilt 
ainst  the  Majesty  of  heaven,  and  whose  inflexible  righteous- 
c  demanded  to  avenge  it — that  He,  the  brightness  of  the 
,  should  condescend  to  stoop  so  low  for  apostate  rebels  I 
eat  mystery**  was  first  divulged  in  the  courts  above,  well 
en  break  forth  into  hosannahs  of  praise  and  admiration  of 
Surety.     Again  and  again  might  they  compare  the  magni- 
ime  with  the  magnitude  of  the  deserved  punishment ; — 
inite  malignity  of  sin  with  the  infinite  holiness  of  the  Divine 
inscendent  majesty  of  the  Son,  with  the  vileness  of  rebels 
e  resplendent  glories  of  heaven,  with  the  unfathomed  depths 
legradation.    And  louder  and  louder  might  they  raise  their 
11,  lost  and  overwhelmed  in  wonder  and  astonishment,  they 
laim,  in  divine  simplicity  of  language — '^  Herein  is  love." 
I)sequent  to  the  fall  of  man,  the  prospect  of  deliverance! 
[mighty  Saviour  constituted  the  hope  and  the  joy  of  the 
successive  annoimccments  of  the  great  design  formed  the 
lecy ;  and  its  gradual  developement,  the  history  of  Provi- 
was  only  when  the  Son  of  God  became  incarnate  in  human 
frand  act  of  mercy  and  of  justice  was  consummated.    As 
,  in  substance,  the  remarks  of  an  old  divine — as  man,  the 
3  subject  to  the  law  ;  as  God,  He  magnified  and  made  it 
ls  man,  he  sufiered  the  penalties  due  to  transgression  ;  as 
satisfied  every  demand  of  holiness,  justice,  righteousness, 
I  man,  he  gave  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin  ;  as  God,  He 
3ring  with  infinite  value.     As  man,  he  died ;  as  God,  He 
th,  and  the  grave,  and  hell.    In  a  word,  all  the  Divine 
3  illustriously  vindicated,  grace  and  mercy  glorified,  and 
ce  and  reconciliation  established  between  offended  Majesty 
nan. 

'dintr  subjects,  and  many  more,  directly  or  collaterally  in- 
vicarious  sufferings  and  sacrificial  and  atoning  death  of 


Iitiiiittiiuitl,  wm  krgvi)'  dcKBuKHl  du.     More  <!q)vciii]lT  i 
IfncofCbrul  proMt^  liomci  ill  iU  vorieil  pntctital  beariiigi,— (MSi 
vny  tliou^t  of  which  ever  bpI  Ihe  hE<ul  of  the  gnal  apcMlc  oi 
»v<<r  ruiked  the  pen  of  LoepUntioa  itarlt  tu  quiver  Hhcti  snnmu 
■eon  itt  height,  and  dtjilh,  uiil  lenjclh,  luid  bnuillh  ;— chailiiiigii^  a 
confess  that  it  "  ptwieth  knowledge,"— that  it  ir  voel  beyond ilicpi 
M  finite  conc^ition,  uiid  ihiit  no  luvtafhor  «n  cmbnu'e  thi!  uDpUndid 
the  theme. 

But  though  utleclv  luuibli'  to  kaIc  iinnie»«urnl>lp  heig)ilft,aT 
,  thomsble  depllu,  or  take  Uiedimtii&ioDsof  illimittiblel^iigthiuidtin 
tliuie  prM«at  w)!re  again  and   ugain  besonjrht  to  conleinplatBin 
Ihp  frMvete  and  the  richness  of  that  lovo  of  God  in  Christ,  wlach  to 
forth  to  redeem  a  guiltj'  world, — which,  in  reference  to  the  pan,lu(tMl 
piuilouiic«l  cierlu^lJiig  ;  and  which,  at  every  )>oint  of  a  coming  dm 
will  be  evcrlaiitiag  fitill, — wbicb,  in  lime,  &Led  itcelf  upon  the  h 
ntcc  when  tlicr  had  no  merit  and  no  monU  uxoelienee  ;  ye>,  when  ill  n<  I 
BlikB  wretched,  and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind, aud  naked  j— ohjecuil 
•plriiual  loathBomeness  in  Uie  gighi  of  heaven,  and  outcasts  in  the  uninv 
nf  Qod.     Again  and  again  were  Ihej  besought  to  consider  the  ^naMI 
niid  the  strength  of  that  lo*e  which  "  many  waters  could  not  quench.  >■ 
the  floodd  of  great  waters  drown,"  ^ which  led  Him  who  wa«  "  fairer  lh» 
the  sons  of  men,"  to  have  Ilis  "  visage  ao  marred  more  than  ■ny  iiuiii\ 
and  His  form  than  the  aans  of  men  ; " — which  caused  Him  to  appear  •  red 
in  His  apjiorel,  and  His  garment  dyed  in  blood  ;"  treading  the  wint-fRf  I 
alone ;  sustaining  the  curae  of  ki  broken  law,  and  the  wrath  of  an  a' 
God  ;~and  all  this,  to  cancel  tliat  guilt  of  theim,  which  even  etenial  lor   I 
mtntd  could  never  atuiie  for,  as  eternity  will  never  end  ;  and  wipe  ivq   j 
those  Btajns  of  sia  whic^  oceans  of  blood  could  never  clednse  1  And  whib  I 
the;  thought  of  all  this,  they  were  besought,  with  consciences  quickracd,   I 
and  stony  heart!*  snl^ened,  aud  «ouls  enkindled  with  the  fervour  of  Diviu 
love,  to  exclaim  in  langTiafn-',  whose  very  simplicity  proved  the  subject  lo 
be  vast  beyond  all  hyperbole  to  express  il  : — "  Herein  «  love  ;  not  ihil 
we  loved  God,  hut  that  He  loved  us,  and  nave  His  6on  to  be  b  propiiiatioD     ' 
for  oursius." 

With  thoBc  bitter  exhortalions,  there  wercolso  blended  frr^iuenl  nolin-^ 
of  thoadminifitiatlonof  the  Holy  Spirit,  tJie  ComfuHer  ;  who  was  BcutlWlli 
in  virtue  of  Christ's  accepted  sacrifice, — distinct  intimations  of  His  pereou- 
ality.  His  Divine  character  and  attributes  ;  a  vindication  and  enforce- 
inent  of  the  necessity  of  His  preventing  and  co-operating  grace ;  and 
various  other  indispensable  offices  in  conducting  the  economy  and  efficiently 
applying  the  fruits  of  redemption.  At  the  same  time,  the  urgent  colt  foi 
humble  confession,  earnest  suppUcation,  and  importunate  prayer  far 
repentance  and  forgiveness,  — as  well  as  for  the  quickening,  enlight- 
ening, and  sanctifying  influences  of  the  spirit, — was  again  and  again 
reiterated. 

In  the  course  of  tbeee  latter  prelections  and  addresses  on  the  subject  of 
man's  disease,  and  the  all-Eufficient  remedy  provided  in  the  Gospel,  vital 
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through  the  gracious  influence  of  Grod*8  Spirit,  began  to  be 
on  the  minds  of  several  of  the  native  auditors, 
flrat  intimation  of  a  decided  change  in  the  mind  of  any,  was  con- 
to  me  in  a  note,  of  which  the  following  is  a  transcript : — 

DxAR  Sir, — The  bearer  of  this  chit  (note)  is  my  brother  ;  have 
goodness  to  examine  him  ;  or  do  just  as  you  please. 
If  you  can  make  a  Christian  of  him^  you  will  have  a  valuable  one  ;  and 
may  rest  assured,  that  you  have  my  hearty  consent  to  it.    Convince 
and  make  him  a  Christian,  and  I  will  give  no  secret  opposition. 
iGism  has  made  me  too  miserable  to  wish  my  dear  brother  the  same, 
doubtfulness  of  the  existence  of  another  world,  and  of  the  benevolence 
God,  made  me  too  unhappy,  and  spread  a  gloom  all  over  my  mind  ;  but 
tltnk  God  that  I  have  no  doubts  at  present.    I  am  travelling  from  step 
ftep ;  and  Christianity,  I  think,  will  be  the  last  place  whdre  I  shall  rest ; 
every  time  I  think,  its  evidence  becomes  too  overpowering.    Adieu. 
Mwt  truly  yours,  Mohesh  Ghose." 

In  the  editorial  article  of  the  ^  Enquirer"  newspaper,  bearing'date  28th 
AagmA  1S32,  are  found  these  words  : — ^"  We  had  the  pleasure  on  Sunday 
iHt  of  witnessing,  at  the  old  church,  the  baptism  of  a  native  gentleman, 
Biboo  Mohesh  Chunder  Ghose,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  the 

Mtilj  Ghoat,  by  the  Rev.  T .    Baboo  M.  C.  Ghose  was  brought  up  at 

the  Hindu  College.  The  education  of  the  college  made  him  abjure  Hin- 
didflm  as  a  mass  of  superstition ;  and  the  weekly  lectures  of  Mr  D.  excited 
m  him  a  desire  to  inquire  into  the  claims  of  Christianity.  The  fruit  of  a 
•tflady  examination  of  the  evidences  of  this  religion  has,  under  the  provi- 
dence of  Grod,  been  his  conviction  of  its  truths  ;  which  conviction  he  pub- 
licly declared  the  day  before  yesterday.  Well  may  Mr  D.  be  happy,  upon 
the  reflection  that  his  labours  have,  through  the  grace  of  the  Almighty, 
been  instrumental  in  convincing  some  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and 
othen  of  the  importance  of  an  inquiry  into  it.  We  hope  ere  long  to  be 
able  to  witness  more  and  more  such  happy  results  in  this  country." 

F^m  a  notice  of  this  convert,  inserted  in  the  intelligence  department 
of  the  Calcutta  Christian  Observer,  1st  September,  the  following  paragraph 
is  an  extract : — **  When  in  November  1831,  he  first  attended  the  Rev. 
Mr  D.'s  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  and  Doctrines  of  Natural  and  Revealed 
BeUgion,  no  language  can  well  describe  the  impression  produced  on  the 
minds  of  many  of  the  auditors,  by  the  forward,  bold,  reckless  manner  in 
iHiich  he  advanced  his  nimiberless  atheistical  assertions.  But,  to  his 
honour  be  it  said,  that  if  he  was  the  most  rash  and  daring  in  broaching 
objections,  he  was  also  thejint  to  acknowle^f^  their  utter  fallacy,  or  utter 
frivolousness,  when  exposed  in  their  naked  barrenness.  No  one  could 
accuse  him  of  double-mindedness.  What  he  felt,  or  thought,  be  it  right 
or  be  it  wrong,  he  at  once,  without  veil  or  covering,  or  sly  equivocation, 
made  known  to  all  around.  And  if  no  one  was  more  apt  to  blunder,  or 
more  ready  to  attack,  no  one  was  half  so  ready  to  acknowledge  his  error,  or 
confess  hb  weakness.    In  a  word,  though  considerably  in  advance  of  the 


majurity  of  his  fetlowa  iu  Ulent  ojid  allAinineDt,  the  moa!  renurii^ 
fr«tuiv  in  hiv  meutal  constitution  Bcemitl  lo  be  a  iintiglii-firnnrd  rk 
MM.  llentte  it  is,  tli»t,  in  apite  of  tb?  judgment  formed  of  him  fa; 
who  utw  liim  rhieft;  in  public,  3>[r  D^  wfao  saw  as  nmch  of  him  id  iinnli 
nd  in  public,  whb  wont  to  regurd  il  us  inosl  probablu  that  be  irnuld  U 
Unt  tu  in&ke  a  public  prufesiuon  of  Cliriatianity.  And  so  it  Imahappoti 
tHlutlixn  out  of  Atlieicm,  he  look  shelter  in  Dt^ism  ;  driven  fcvat  Daan,ki 
■ought  refugt!  in  Itt  jnttral  admtai^dffiiuat  of  ChriatianitT,  as  a  renJaiin 
frulii  tjod  ;  uwakened  to  a  just  sense  of  the  utter  drearineea,  and  tricUj 
unBcriptural  nature  of  thoa^  ropreeentationH  of  the  Cluistian  tyK^i  ibcL 
wosld  fritter  it  btoaometliingas  cold-hearted  and  inconsistmt  as  tli«  ncri 
mea}^  Deiain,  ho  at  length  embraced  Ihone  transcendent  viem  uf  di™ 
truth  which  have  bB»li  entertained  b/thc  overwhelming  inajorit}^  of  Cfaii* 
tiaos  ia  evmy  age." 

In  another  Calcutta  periodical,  a  singularly  interesling  account,  wtiUa 
by  tbi<  youD^  ronvert  himself,  was  inserted  ;  detailing  Uie  «i 
uf  that  painful  and  protmcled  mantal  proceaa  by  which  he  w 
ward,  fnnn  Idolutry  to  Atheism,  Irom  Atheism  to  Materialism,  and  fita 
UatcrioUsm  to  blind  Physical  Necessity  ;  and  thence  again,  in  an  upwatl 
BMCiit  towards  Deism,  and  ultiinutety  Chtistionily,— but  characterised  bf 
a  marked  and  apparently  studied  EilencB  as  to  any  of  the  ezttnuti  uMaaa 
whitih  had  been  blessed  by  ISod  in  ettecting  each  Mtcnul  cbangeand  Cn» 
slllon  {tam  the  labyrinth  of  a  Motaphysco-AlheiBttc-material  neceooty,  to 
the  piiiccful  liAvcn  of  a  sound  and  ttcttled  conviction  of  the  truth,  as  it  it 
in  JeflUB.  This  circumstance,  together  with  the  fact,  that  he  was  b^itlMd 
by  a  clergyman  who  had  aot  kad  tAe  renuAM  cemntction  iMi  Um  till  qjttr  It 
h<i4  rctafmf  Iu  make  a  pablK  yr-'fiaion  of  the  CirMiati  faitk,  led  to  the  rise  and 
circulation  of  many  idle  surmises  and  unprofilable  speculations.     . 

On  this  subject,  a  few  extracts  from  the  Calcutta  Christian  Ohserrer, 
for  October,  will  convay  all  the  information  which  historic  justice  requires. 
"  In  our  last  number  we  mentioned  the  tact  of  Baboo  Mohesh  Chunder 
Ghosc  having  been  baptized  at  the  old  charcli  ;  and  we  dwelt  ratbef 
largely  on  the  eiteritol  circumstances  connected  with  his  conversion  ftvm 
Hinduism  to  Christianity.      In  the  Chriitian  latfUigencer  for  the  present 

month,  is  a  letter  addressed  by  (he  Baboo,  to  the  Rev.  T.  ,  detwling 

the  steps  by  which  he  was  led  to  renounce  Idolatry  and  to  adopt  the 
Christian  faith  ;  in  whicli  is  a  total  silence  in  reference  to  those  circuit- 
stances  spoken  of  by  us  na  facts.  We  in  common  with  many  others  we« 
greatly  surprised,  and  concluded  that  either  we  had  unintentionally  fallen 
into  a  great  error,  which  we  were  bound  to  remedy  without  delay,  or  thai 
the  Baboo,  for  some  unknown  reason,  had  purposely  iuppressed  the  tnith. 
We  immediately  made  inquiry  ;  and  thefoltowini^communication  will  set 
to  rest  the  inatter,.a3  it  regards  (he  correctness  of  our  former  account : — 

To  (A«  Editon  nfthf  CkriMiaH  Ohu-rm. 

"  Gekti.e MEN,— Having  been  informed  that  certain  inisunderslandinga 

have  arisen  by  my  keeping  silence  tu  lake  notice  of  the  facts  that  were 
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mentioned  in  the  Chriatian  Obeerver,  about  myself,  after  my  baptism  ;  I 
hereby  send  a  few  lines  to  obviate  them,  if  possible.  The  facts  that  were 
mentioned  in  the  forementioned  periodical,  regarding  the  txtemal  circum- 
stances connected  with  my  change  of  mind,  are  perfectly  genuine  ;  there 
IB  not  a  syllable  of  them  strained  or  forged.  I  have  nothing  to  say  of  the 
epinions  which  the  writer  thus  held  ;  my  business  is  with  the  evidence  of 
simple  facts,  and  I  have  done  my  duty  in  having  corroborated  them^ 
Most  obediently  yours,  (Signed)        ••  Moresh  Ghose." 

After  this  candid  acknowledgment,  and  esi)ecially  wheif  it  is  known 
that  the  Baboo,  in  private  conversation,  and  in  letters  addressed  to  his 
Iriends,  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  the  ichoU  truth,  and  yet,  in  the  paper 
to  which  we  have  referred,  does  not  say  a  word  on  the  subject,  we  must 
say  it  appears  to  us  ^  passing  strange.'*  In  a  letter  shown  to  us,  by  his 
own  special  permission,  he  strongly  declares,  that  ^  he  hopes  that  his  being 
baptized  by  Mr  J.  will  not  give  rise  to  the  opinion  that  he  was  led  to  the 
fidth  by  him,  for  that  Mr  J.,  as  weU  as  himself,  were  directly  opposed  to 
■nch  an  idea :" — he  solemnly  assures  his  friend,  that  "  if  there  be  a  mortal 
man  on  earth,  to  whom  he  owes  so  much  for  turning  his  Atheistical  mind 
to  the  consolations  of  Christianity,  it  is  to  Mr  D. ;"— adding,  that  **  this 
flihonld  be  taken  as  his  sincere  opinion,  as  he  could  not  be  satisfied  in  his 
conscience  as  long  as  he  had  not  done  justice  on  this  point."  Thus  far 
the  testimony  of  the  Calcutta  Christian  Observer. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  hopeful  renovation  of  heart,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  a  renovation  more  thorough  in  the  external  deportment  of  any 
one  than  in  that  of  M.  C.  Ghosc.  His  fearless  and  ferocious  vehemence 
in  the  advocacy  of  all  that  was  blasphemous  and  dissocializing,  became 
transformed  into  a  calm  and  well-regulated,  but  determined  energy, — a 
bland  and  forbearing,  but  unconquerable  meekness,  in  defence  of  the  truth. 
He  was  often  wont  to  give  vent  to  his  own  feelings  of  surprise  at  the 
change  which  he  was  conscious  of  having  undergone.  On  one  occasion^ 
in  our  house,  in  the  company  of  several  friends,  after  being  wrapt  up  for 
some  time  in  deep  and  intense  meditation,  he  suddenly  broke  silence  nearly 
in  these  words  : — *^  A  twelvemonth  ago,  I  was  an  Atheist,  a  Materialist^ 
a  Physical  Necessitarian  ;  and  what  am  I  now  !  A  baptized  Christian  ! 
A  twelvemonth  ago,  I  was  the  most  miserable  of  the  miserable  ;  and  what 
am  I  now !  In  my  own  mind,  the  happiest  of  the  happy.  What  a  change ! 
How  has  it  been  brought  about  ?  The  recollection  of  the  past  fills  me 
with  wonder.  When  I  first  came  to  your  Lectures,  it  was  not  instruction 
I  wanted.  Instruction  was  the  pretext, — a  secret  desire  to  expose  what 
I  reckoned  your  irrational  and  superstitious  follies,  the  reality.  Contrary 
to  my  previous  wish,  contrary  to  my  previous  determination,  I  was  driven 
from  my  first  position.  I  then  occupied  another,  resolved  never  to  yield. 
Contrary  to  my  previous  wish,  contrary  to  my  previous  determination,  I 
was  driven  from  that  also.  I  then  occupied  another,  as  eagerly  resolved 
as  before,  never  to  abandon  it.  Contrary  to  my  previous  wish,  contrary 
to  my 'previous  determination,  I  was  again  driven  away  from  it.    And  so. 
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at  nnfj  sUge  I  resisted  ; — being  |>mlotcTinia«d  nut  to  wlrtDce  •  0^ 
&RhpT  ;  for  I  h>t«l  ChriBlianitj,  and  cauld  not  endure  the  wrj  thoi^  J 
of  bfin^  n>  couvioced  ae  to  be  obliged  to  Mabtscc  it.  And  TM,  1  k> 
otit  what  <•>■  in  it ;  I  could  not  continue  ulent.  When  compelM  le  jM 
oar  poiat,  I  never  fell  the  Itss  oure  of  being  able  to  maintain  Uut  a 
which  1  n^xt  depended.  In  tliia  way,  conttarir  to  mv  original  etftoaikt, 
oanlrMTf  to  the  Mroogest  wifilHW  of  my  heart,  I  was  cairied  on  uxf  bj 
■tep,  till  at  last,  a^aintn  my  inclinationB,  against  my  feeloigs,  I  was  ubligtd 
to  admil  the  tnith  of  Clirislianily.  Ila  eriilence  na»  ao  ntrongtJutl 
oould  not  reost  it.  Bui  I  still /A  eonLmry  to  what  I  du/a^.  On  beari^ 
yonr  account  of  Ihc  naturv  of  un,  and  eepeeiaJly  sins  of  the  h«ait,  nj 
coiucieaoe  bunt  upon  tne  Uke  a.  volcano.  My  sonl  was  pierced  thnKfk 
with  horrible  redcclioiw,  and  terrible  alarms  ;  it  aeemml  aa  if  racked  mi 
mt  In  pjeceft.  1  waA  in  a  hell  of  tonuenl.  On  hearing'  and  examining 
lorlheT,  I  began,  I  buiw  not  hoK  or  why,  lo  find  relief  from  the  wordi  of 
the  Rible.  What  I  once  thought  most  irrational,  I  soon  found  to  be  veiy 
wadon  ;  what  I  oncv  hated  most,  I  goon  bc^an  lo  love  most  ;  and  now  I 
kve  it  alt«g«thjer.  What  a  change  I  How  con  1  account  for  it  '.  Oa  aoy 
UlunJ  principle  I  cannot.  For  every  step  that  I  was  made  lo  tak^  mt 
nmtrarj  to  my  previous  natural  wish  and  wilL  My  progress  was  not  tliat 
of  Muneat  inquiry,  bot  of  eoniEst  oppocilion.  And  lo  the  last,  my  bxtit 
tma  opposed.  /•  ipUe  of  tpd/,  I  bicami  a  CkriMioM.  Surely  soms  an- 
pocn  power  mnsl  have  been  guiding  me.  Burely  thie  iDuat  have  been 
wluit  the  Bible  calls  '  grace,'-Jree  gnce, — Hovereign  gra«>,-~and  if  evar 
there  was  an  election  of  grace,  sorely  I  am  one." 


The  editor  of  the  Enquirer,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  baptism  of  M. 
C.  Ghose,  expressed  a  hope  that  he  should  be  able,  ere  long,  to  "  witnem 
more  such  happy  results.''    He  himself  was  the  next  candidate  forbapttKiD. 

His  case  excited  more  than  onUnary  interest.  In  his  earlier  dayi  be 
became,  like  his  fathers,  the  victim  of  a  soul-withering  superstition.  While 
yet  a  youth,  how  could  he  help  being  entrapped  in  the  thousand  entangle- 
ments which  beset  him  t  As  a  Brahman,  he  would  from  infancy  be  initiated 
into  all  the  mysteries  of  a  heathen  priestcraft.  Aa  a  Kulin  Brubman,  s 
Brahman  of  the  htghestj;astu,  he  had  before  him  the  prospect  of  mucli 
worldly  enjoyment ;  and  the  certain  oBsurance  of  nnbonnded  reverence 
from  the  great  mass,  who  would  esteem  it  their  highest  privil^e  lo  b« 
pennitted  to  do  him  honour.  But  Providence  had  better  things  in  store 
for  Krishna  Mohana  Bonerji.  His  subsequent  career,  as  a  studeot  in 
the  Hindu  College,  and  latterly,  as  editor  of  the  Enqnirer  newspaper,  has 
already  been  briefly  sketched.  From  the  lirgt,  he  was  a  most  regular 
and  attentive  hearer  of  the  Lectures  specially  addressed  to  those  Educated 
Natives  who  fiercely  denounced  Hinduism  w-ithout  having  succeeded  in 
discovering  a  substitute.  And,  to  his  credit  be  it  spoken,  he  never  relaxed 
in  his  endeavours  to  impress  his  countrymen  with  a  sense  of  the  duty 
of  attending,  in  order  to  give  the  subject  a  candid  consideration. 
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Tlie  first  visible  symptom  of  improvement  in  his  views  appeared  in  the 
imheBitating  assertion^  in  his  Journal,  of  the  being  of  one  Supreme  Intelli- 
gmoe;  whose  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  as  manifested  in  the  works  of 
cremtion,  are  without  bounds  or  limit.  Afterwards  were  admitted  many 
discussions,  chiefly  carried  on  by  correspondents,  respecting  the  evidences, 
and  last  of  all,  tbe  doctrines  of  Christianity.  And  though,  in  conducting 
theee,  the  editor  took  no  very  decided  part,  yet  did  it  most  clearly  appear 
to  which  side  he  was  gradually  inclined  to  lean.  While  he  professed  to 
admire  the  moral  precepts  of  the  Grospel,  his  mind  was  long  painfully  agi- 
tated with  doubts  respecting  the  divine  authority  and  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures.  And  after  their  authority  had  been  established  to  his  satis- 
ftctioii,  his  mind  revolted  at  what  appeared  to  him  the  utter  unrecuonahU' 
SMHT  of  some  of  the  doctrines  therein  propounded  ;  and  more  particularly 
the  doctrine  of  the  cUonemaU,  which  necessarily  implies  the  ditinity  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

His  own  simple  account — written  shortly  after  his  baptism — of  the 
dilemma  in  which  he  was  placed  in  relation  to  this  subject,  b  as  follows  : — 

^  My  attention  having  been  particularly  directed  to  the  Socinian  and 
Trinitarian  systems,  I  at  once  felt  more  favourable  to  the  former  than  the 
latter ;  but  not  seeing  any  thing  in  it  so  great,  that  it  might  reasonably 
call  for  the  adoption  of  such  extraordinary  measures  as  those  which  Jesus 
employed  for  its  propagation,  I  could  not  yield  my  conviction  to  it.    On 
the  other  hand,  I  understood  not  aright  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement ; 
and  on  grounds  of  mere  natural  reason,  could  never  believe  it  to  be  pos- 
sibly true. '  And  as  the  Bible  pointed  unequivocally  to  it,  I  strove  to  per- 
suade myself,  in  spite  of  the  most  overpowering  external  evidence,  not  to 
believe  in  the  Sacred  Volume.    Neither  could  I  be  satisfied  with  the 
forced  interpretation  of  the  Socinians.    Socinionism,  which  seemed  little 
better  than  Deism,  I  thought  could  not  be  so  far  above  human  compre- 
hension that  GtMl  shoidd  think  of  working  such  extraordinary  miracles  for 
its  establishment.     Accordingly,  though  the  external  evidences  of  the 
tmth  of  the  Bible  were  overwhelming,  yet,  because  I  could  not,  on  prin- 
ciples of  reason,  be  satisfied  with  either  of  the  two  interpretations  given 
of  ity  I  could  not  persuade  my  heart  to  believe.    The  doctrines  of  Trini- 
tarian Christians,  which  I  thought  were  really  according  to  the  plain  im- 
part of  Scripture  language,  were  all  against  my  feelings  and  inclinations. 
Socinianism,  though  consonant  with  my  natural  pride,  seemed  yet  so  in- 
dgnificant,  as  a  professed  revelation,  that  I  could  not  conceive  how,  with 
propriety,  an  All-wise  Grod  should  work  miracles  for  its  sake.    So  that  I 
remained  in  a  state  of  doubt  and  perplexity  for  a  long  time ;  till  God,  by 
the  influence  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  was  graciously  pleased  to  open  my  soul 
to  discern  its  sinfulness  and  g^lt,  and  the  suitableness  of  the  great  salva- 
tion which  centred  in  the  atoning  death  of  a  Divine  Redeemer.    And  the 
same  doctrine  of  the  atonement  which,  when  not  properly  understood,  was 
my  last  great  argument  against  the  divine  origin  of  the  Bible,  is  now,  when 
rightly  i^prehended,  a  principal  reason  for  my  belief  and  vindication  of 
the  Bible  as  the  production  of  infinite  wisdom  and  love.    From  my  own 


w  aay,  [hitl  an  ci»ininaiion  of  the  eittmsl  ty'ilneB 
of  Cliriiitiaait}'  will  nurvv  unljr  to  giw  a  h'od  knuwledgv  of  it ;  snd  ll»i(t 
tlie  uiidi-nitaniliii^  ni»y  luibmit  to  It,  tbc  Wrt  will  not  do  so  till  God,b} 
ffis  irraco,  rnnvino*  it  Uut  it  is  imdrr  tbe  cnrae  of  ain,  uld  ile^ovat  hi 
*eligBallc«.  Tbuu^  it  in  true  that  the  ar^monlA  for  Chriitiauitj  a< 
morv  tliui  «nuu^  and  that  it  ia  the  gnstesl  and  the  must  philagapliicri 
of  all  trutl«, — tlioagh  no  aaamiifn  could  be  a  more  aogmot  feJsehood  thu 
UiM  it  IB  '  built  up-iti  faith,  not  reowiii,' — yet  he  who  would  be  &  Clirislia 
indood,  must  pray  that  he  nuy  have  a  deep  piHctical  sense  of  thai  akidi 
hia  undiu^tundiii);  inaj'  IcU  liim  is  true.  He  must  e\er  bear  in  mind,  tint 
the  purpoww  of  true  religion  ore  not  merely  lu  givt  knowledge  to  th;  ia- 
t^IlKct,  hilt  iiiirity  to  the  heart  ;  and  that  a  Christian  is  nothing  if  behin 
not  a  faith  which  «arketh  by  love,  tind  brinj^th  forth  ail  the  pttteeaUt 
fraitN  of  n^teoumesB." 

When,  alter  the  removal  of  all  hi»  doubts  and  perplexities,  be  at  Imi 
oaine  formally  to  anuouiiiw  hin  deoire  to  be  admitted  a  member  of  tit 
vlidhla  Church,  hie  whole  <l<Tpnr[inpnI  Hnd  eonvutsation  irere  expreaaire  of 
the  dL-epeet  humiliation  and  eontritioa  on  account  of  bis  fornix  nnfiil 
waniit-iinga.  Of  Uiui  hi*  sentiments  rmpecting  the  projier  place  for  admi- 
aliilAring  thu  ordinance  of  baptism,  offei«d  a  eiiuple  and  bettutifhl  iUtt*- 
tonlUMi.  "  Borne,"  taid  he,  "  urge  me  ta  g|D  to  your  church,  and  be  bap- 
lized  there  ;  but  I  cannot  agroe  to  it.  &ly  owu  desire  is,  that  that  place 
whinh  has  biien  tlie  scene  of  all  my  public  opposition  to  the  true  religiao, 
■honid  aUo  be  tlio  Bceue  of  inj  public  coiifi>gsiion  of  it.  If  I  fjo  to  the 
church,  my  native  acquiunfances  will  not  go,  because  their  doing  so  wonM 
seem  to  their  friends  as  making  themselves  one  with  the  Christians.  Bat 
they  will  come  to  your  LL-clure  Room,  as  Ihey  have  been  accustomed  to 
do.  And  my  fer\-unt  wish  ia,  that  those — who  knew  me  as  an  idolater,  an 
atheist,  a  deist,  and  unbeliever,  and  may  have  been  strengthened  io  their 
own  imbcliof  bj-  my  arguments, — may  now  he  the  witnesses  of  my  public 
recanlution  of  all  error,  and  public  embracing  of  the  tmth,  the  whole 
tmtb,  as  revealed  io  the  Bible,  And  who  can  tell,  but  the  sight  and  the 
example  may  be  blessed  by  God  to  the  awakening  of  some  of  my  poor 

Of  his  baptism,  the  fallowing  is  one  of  the  notices  that  i^jpeared  in  the 
Calcutta  Journals  : — 

"  One  of  the  most  solemn,  and  at  the  EBinc  time  gratifying  scenes  that 
we  ever  witnessed,  was  exhibited  lost  evening  at  the  house  of  the  Rev. 
A.  D.  The  occasion  was  the  public  avowal  and  profession  of  Christianity, 
sealed  by  the  ordinance  of  Baptism,  of  an  intelligent  Kulin  Brahman,  tbe 
well  known  editor  of  tbe  Engnirer  newspaper. 

"  This  sacred  ordinance  was  adminiaturedin  the  presence  of  a  uumeroaB 
and  highly  respectable  company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  of  upwards 
of  forty  natives,  the  majority  of  whom  are  ^uondan  pupils  of  the  Hindoo 
Collie,  and  were  some  of  its  brightest  ornaments. 

'  The  service  was  commenced  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Mackay  in  a  short  and 
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dve  prayer ;  Mr  D.  then  advauced  with  the  young  convert  before 
the  andience ;  addressed  him  at  considerable  length  on  the  nature  of 
tkal  rite  by  virtue  of  which  he  was  admitted  into  the  church  of  Christ ; 
wad  eonchided  by  asking,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  several  questions, 
TClative  to  his  present  views  and  resolutions. 

^  The  first  question  was  to  the  following  effect : — '  Do  you  renounce 
aD  idolatry,  superstition,  and  all  the  frivolous  rites  and  practices  of  the 
Hindoo  religion  t '  To  this  the  Baboo  replied — '  I  do,  and  I  pray  Grod  that 
be  may  incline  my  countrymen  to  do  so  likewise.'  The  second  (luestion 
mm  : — *  Do  you  believe  in  God  the  Father  and  Creator  of  all,  in  Jesus 
Ghriet  as  your  Redeemer,  and  in  His  sacrifice  as  the  only  means  whereby 
men  may  be  saved,  and  in  the  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Uoly  Spirit  ?  * 
To  thifly  with  considerable  emotion,  he  replied,  *  I  do,  and  I  pray  God  to 
giTe  me  His  grace  to  do  His  will.' 

^  These,  and  other  questions  being  answered,  Mr  D.  administered  the 
ordinance  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;  and  then 
engaged  in  prayer,  the  whole  company  kneeling,  and  apparently  wrapt  in 
the  most  intense  devotion.  The  fact  of  a  sensible  young  man,  who  had 
received  a  liberal  education,  and  a  Kulin  Brahman,  throwing  off  the 
eluuskles  of  a  grovelling  superstition,  and  embracing  for  his  faith  the  glo- 
riona  Gospel,  after  a  long  and  patient  investigation,  with  the  saeriflce  of 
the  affections  of  a  tender  mother  and  fond  relations,  exposed  to  the  ridi- 
cole  and  cruel  treatment  of  his  countrymen,  and,  desi»ite  of  these,  counting 
them  as  drc^  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  eventually 
avowing  his  conviction  of  that  truth,  and  now  receiving  the  outward  sign 
of  that  grace  of  which  he  is  the  subject,  was  indeed  enough  to  excite  that 
deep  interest  which  was  so  conspicuously  manifested." 

These  baptisms,  though  small  in  number,  were  in  (}uality  of  inestimable 
value.  As  regards  the  individual  soul  and  eternity,  every  genuine  ba]v 
tiam  is  as  precious  as  every  other.  But  as  regards  the  influences  exerted 
on  society,  there  may  be  tlie  utmost  possible  difference  in  degrees  of  value. 
The  baptisms  now  recorded  did  produce  an  impression  on  the  public  mind, 
both  native  and  European,  which,  in  intensity  of  interest,  vastly  exceeded 
what  might  be  expected  from  their  numerical  amount.  Some  of  the  rea- 
sons are  obvious.  These  were  the  first  that  had  ever  taken  place  in 
Eastern  India  among  the  better  classes  of  natives  who  had  ac(}uired  a 
thorough  European  Education.  This  alone  was  enough  to  draw  general 
attention  towards  them.  Then,  again,  the  individuals  were  not  only  of 
respectable  caste  and  family,  but  from  the  eventful  change  and  incidents 
in  their  brief  career,  of  universal  notoriety.  This  most  especially  held  true 
of  one  of  the  number.  What  man,  woman,  or  child,  in  Calcutta,  had  not 
heard  of  the  name,  and  some  of  the  doings  of  Krishna  Mohana  Banerjil 
Hence  his  baptism,  in  particular,  became  the  theme  of  conversation  and 
discussion  with  every  group  that  met  on  the  street  or  in  the  bazaar ;  in 
every  snug  coterie  reposing  under  shade  from  the  mid-day  sun  ;  in  every 
school;  and  in  every  family  circle.    Hundreds,  or  even  thousands  of  bap- 


f  (lie  tow  caate,  or  no  caMe,  or  illiterate  ^r>d«,  genenllj 
would  not  hair  excil«<l  a  tithe  of  tlie^  menliLl  stir  an<i  iuquirr  tbm  ukr 
bited  unung  all  rUaam  ;  and  Hjuong  the  liigh^r  order,  proliabl;  lu 
>U.  8agaciaus  tiUina  began  to  think  in  a  iray  they  never  did  bdan, W 
Earopoko  knowltrdgv  had  dcatrayed  the  belief  of  niuubera  ic  Hindiim 
aod  Itow  Ihc  some  knoi>l«dg«  van  now  seen  to  coexist  mth  the  puliEc 
a  of  a  foivi^  futh.  Tliii  n>ntra£t  and  coiacideace  id  the  mudi 
m  awakntpd  cvrtain  alnuigt!  thoughts,  or  rather  imshsped  phaatia* 
B,and  amiaoiis  forebodiogs.  And  others  were  p^afall;buiHd 
with  the  bet  that  a  Kulin  Brahman,  a  Brahman  of  the  highest  ariei  if 
thai  pritcthood  which  they  had  sappasod  eternal  and  Dnehangeable.  hi 
actually  pracUiined  the  fwih  of  Brahma,  a  lii,  and  the  abhoir^  rdip* 
of  Jams.  Ai  rralA.  Verily, — woa  the  Bentimeut  pent  up  in  many  a  bault 
and  embodied  in  many  a  significant  e^preasion, — verily  a  blow  hi«  boa 
■tnich  a(  the  very  heiirt  of  Uinduitm ;  the  Christian's  argDment  thraaWi 
to  be  a  more  deatmclive  weapon  than  Mahaoimad'a  Gword  ;  this  *p  st* 
and  knew  how  to  repel  ;  but  that  we  perceive  not  :  who  can  fi^ht  agvM 
■  power  unseen  t 

Some  of  the  mutit  disputed  poinU  conaectcd  with  the  evangelintia 
of  India,  these  baptisms  helped  materially  to  settle. 

Bow  often  had  Europeans  objected,  that  the  barrier  of  caste  was  not 
panfal*,  and  the  conversion  of  Hindiis,e8peciaUy  those  of  the  hitter  caal^ 
impoodbb.  By  au  appeal  to  tho  Bible  and  to  facts,  this  had  been  j^tmi 
not  less  impiou!^  IhoJi  (aise.  And  nnw,  in  the  rilr  which  unntatn^  ibt 
largest  assemblage  of  Europeans  and  natives  any  where  congregated  in 
India,  it  met  its  final  death-blow.  Id  reference  to  these  baptisms,  a  public 
Journaliift  on  the  spot  thus  wrote  : — "  We  look  upon  these  repeated  ii- 
slancee  of  the  renunciation  of  idolatry,  and  the  public  acknowledgmenl  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  as  a  refutation  of  the  bold  assertions  of  inuijv 
that  the  Hindu  will  never  be  converted." 

The  &ct  that  numbers  had  previously  embraced  the  Christian  faith,  no 
sane  man  ever  attempted  to  deny.  But  then  there  was  always  nW 
drawback  or  ground  of  evadon.  We  were  first  told  that  these  all  eon- 
aiated  of  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  of  the  people,  and  that  ignorance 
led  to  a  nominal  profesuon.  In  many  specific  instances,  this  charge,  Uo, 
was  proved  to  be  unfounded.  And  the  present  baptisms  afforded  incoa- 
trovertible  confutation  ;  for  the  converts  were  of  the  most  respectable  of 
the  people,  and  had  their  minds  illuminated  and  enlarged  by  British  liter 
ature  and  science.  The  evidences  and  doctrines  of  Christianity  thej 
could  expound  and  defend  with  an  ability  to  which  not  one  in  ten  of  tha 
tradiicen  of  Christian  MisBioos  could  make  the  smallest  pretension. 

Again,  we  were  told,  that  if  not  wholly  degraded  and  ignorant,  preriooa 
conveHs  in  genei^  were  poor,  needy,  poverty-stricken  creatures ;  who, 
having  nothmg  to  lose,  might  have  something  to  gain  by  aasnming  the 
name  of  Christian.  This  charge,  too,  had  been  proved,  to  say  the  le«st, 
most  grossly  exaggerated.  In  the  present  instances,  such  a  charge 
would  be  palpably  false.    In  reference  to  these,  the  Calcutta  Jonnudiat 
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•Ireadjr  quoted,  with  tmth  and  emphasis,  remarks  :  **  There  is  hut  little 
■vbabilitj  that  any  native,  especially  one  of  respectability  and  high  caste 
of  which  description  were  those  recently  baptized),  will  embrace  the 
Suistian  religion  except  from  the  purest  and  the  best  of  motives, — ^a  sin- 
ere  and  cordial  belief  in  its  truth.  It  is  not  compatible  with  the  natural 
liapoBition  of  men,  to  relinquish  their  hold  on  worldly  advantages  without 
.  thorough  persuasion  that  they  substitute  for  what  they  relinquish  a 
reater  and  more  substantial  good.  A  Hindu  of  the  class  referred  to, 
lierefore,  can  entertain  uo  mercenary  motives,  and  no  hope  of  worldly 
ifinence,  by  renouncing  the  tenets  of  Hinduism.  He  exposes  himself  to 
ersecaiion,  to  personal  abuse,  to  the  ridicule,  contempt,  and  indignation 
f  his  relatives  and  former  friends.  For  what  does  he  do  this  f  Not  for 
eeoniary  gain  or  worldly  advantages  ;  but  because  he  is  absolutely  con- 
fcnuned,  by  the  all-powerful  convictions  of  his  understanding,  that  Chris- 
ianity  is  true,  and  is  willing  to  forsake  all,  for  Christ's  sake  and  the 
kwpef 

Early  one  morning,  about  the  beginning  of  December  1832,  another  of 
lie  yonng  men  entered  my  study.  After  the  ordinary  salutation,  he  sat 
lown ;  and,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  opened  not  his  lips.  From  the 
zpreasion  of  his  countenance,  I  perceived  that  he  was  labouring  under 
ome  great  mental  conflict ;  but  could  not  ascertain  its  nature  or  cause. 
Lt  last,  bursting  into  tears,  he  suddenly  broke  silence  in  these  words  : 
-^  CSan  I  be  saved  f  Shall  I  have  the  privilege  of  being  called  a  son 
f  God,  and  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  I  Shall  I  be  admitted  into  his  holy 
imilyf 

Aiter  the  first  tumult  of  emotion  was  assuaged,  he  gave  an  account  of  the 
lanner  in  which  he  had  been  awakened  on  the  previous  night, — an  account 
hich  was  subsequently  recorded  in  writing  by  himself  as  follows  : — '^  All 
>iir  Lectures  on  the  Existence  of  Grod, — the  possibility,  probability,  and 
srtainty  of  Divine  Revelation,  and  the  degraded  and  sinful  state  of 
omaii  nature,  by  which  we  have  forfeited  all  our  rights  and  claims, — I 
sard  regularly  and  attentively  ;  particularly,  the  latter  parts  of  each,  in 
hich  you  used  to  push  them  home  into  our  hearts  ;  and  thought  better 
I  tspeais.  to  the  heart  than  to  the  intellect.  But  the  Lecture  of  last  even- 
ig  has  afiected  me  more  than  all  the  rest.  I  cannot  remember  the  very 
'ords ;  but  the  following  was  the  substance  of  the  passages  that  stirred 
16  within  : — '  If  we  are  all  lost  sinners  before  God,  do  we  not  deserve  His 
lath  f  Are  you,  then,  prepared  to  die  and  appear  before  Him  ?  Should 
ay  of  you  like  to  go  to  hell,  and  bear  everlasting  punishment  there ! 
Tour  answer  must  be  in  the  negative.  Then  how  will  you  shun  the  im- 
anding  vengeance  f  Should  you  not  be  thankful  to  any  one  who  freed 
oa  from  this  deplorable  state  f  Should  you  not  believe  on  him,  and 
igerly  embrace  his  doctrines  I  Here  God  is  ever  gracious  and  merciful, 
[e  has  opened  a  new  way  of  deliverance,  that  is,  through  Jesus  Christ, 
le  is  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.  Those  that  believe  on  Him  shall 
hve  eternal  life ;  and  those  that  do  not  believe  shall  inherit  eternal 

u  u 
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putuabmpnl-  Llirial  uDili'rwF^nl  Uio  piuua)uneiit  (tuLt  it  doe  lu  i 
till.-  dnMli  uf  IhT'Cniw  Hf  f^vr  hiiii«elf  u  nuisom  for  all;  undBeiiiki 
prnpitiMiun  for  tiii-  •ia»  of  Iht-  «liulo  world.  ITo  died  fbt  all,  Itul  llq 
whti  Utu  (hiuild  iiflt  hcncpfonll  Uvn  unto  tliemselvee,  but  onlo  Bim  tkl 
dit-d  Kir  thmn.  114'  invitm  iw  willi  Ihp  must  n-orui  aflection,  'ComiiBli 
IB*  oil  f  *  Uint  laSnur  and  am  h<wvy  laJeii,  and  I  wiU  givp  j im  KM  T'* 
IM  OB  dinvtl}'  iru  lu  him.  Lot  us  rFOounce  sU  oar  uds  and  irkkediia; 
BOd  wiUi  a  liulnl>lp  limrt  and  contril?  spirit,  let  lu  drink  die  cup  of  al- 
■Blion  vliirJi  in  filled  vitli  His  prociouH  lilnod,  and  inlierii  ihe  ere 
ttiii|>il«ii  ]>Tvparpd  for  the  *abts.  These,  nnd  other  mch  pipnaiv 
(Bia*  w  forriblj  uu  me,  that  I  began  to  meditate  mare  cloitely  uid  ailGndj 
■m  thtf  aubjwt  of  cali'alion  :  aiid  said  within  my  henrt,  while  laltiiig  iab 
Lecture  BoU, — Am  I  preparpd  lu  die;  if  retjuired  this  very  Di^i,>m1 
prvpM^d  tu  dit)  (  No.  Then,  wb;  not  gu  t«  Him,  who  is  ready  to 
bad  fHVn  mi>  t  IT  (here  be  no  other  wav  but  through  tlim,  theu.O^ 
wiul,  wh;  not  search  tfier  that  way,  and  without  doubt  yoo  will  ipin  ill 
harbour  '.  When  I  was  thiuktcg  uil  this,  the  meeting  was  diiisolTGd ;  tii 
I  wallu-d  out.  1  ruaolvcdnot  to  go  to  my  own  home  that  night :  batwiU 
ton  friend's  (Baboo  K,  M.  fioncrji,  reoently  baptised),  who  is  dcftrtnV 
(n  the  Lord.  All  the  way  from  you  to  htm,  1  hud  nothing  bat  K 
mndHalions — only  condemning  myself — that,  why  did  1  At^lect  bo  grM  P 
■alvolion  I  Why  did  I  spend  so  much  time  in  rioting  and  tavilUn;^  1  Bd 
now  ia  the  accepted  time  ;  evpn  now,0  my  soul,  neglect  not  a  momailtt 
go  to  Him  who  is  ready  to  rpoeive  yoii.  Sitch  kind  of  tboughl><  occupirf 
my  whulc  mind  while  I  was  on  the  road,  and  often  recollect^  the  recfU 
words  delivered  by  yon.  Wlien  I  Hirived  at  ItabooK.  M.  Bnnerii's  honw^ 
about  ten  in  tiii>  nieht,  I  found  hhn  Buirounded  by  a  number  of  yonn; 
meti,  i-,i\  illiiiL'  iiri'I  LTiiii-i-iii);  vwir  L*ctun'.     I  ivaw  h.ickward  to  mis  i" 

in  the  comer  ot  a  separate  room,  where  I  had  better  company  than  tbdn 
About  eleven  o'clock,  when  they  went  away.  Baboo  K.  inqiiii«d  for  MI 
and  finding  me  sitting  in  the  room  alone,  asked  the  cause  of  it.  At  M 
I  could  not  speak,  nor  exproas  my  feelings,  but  stared  at  him  ;  and  tbs, 
with  a  sorrowful  voice,  acquainted  him  with  the  partionlani.  He,  being* 
Christian,  rejoiced  in  his  heart,  and  strengthened  me  greatly  on  ihe  subJMt 
I  then  asked  him  to  join  me  in  prsyer ;  and  after  the  solemn  oonunnuiM 
with  God,  I  sought  his  advice  as  to  what  I  ^ould  do ;  for  I  still  felt  toT 
uneasy  in  my  mind.  His  advice  was,  to  go  to  you  early  in  the  mamiig' 
Accordingly,  after  a  night  of  trouble  and  wrrow,  I  am  here  to  ask  yvni 
What  shall  I  do  I    Can  I  be  «aved !    I  $aa  afVaid  to  die.     Oh  I  can  I  be 

It  is  needless  to  say  how  deeply  affected  I  felt  at  this  simple  nanatiTe. 
My  reply  was,  in  the  words  of  the  apostle,  "  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jeeu 
Christ,  and  thou  Aait  be  saved."  And,  after  expatiating  to  my  young 
friend  on  the  theme  of  '  Christ  crucified,"  aud  commending  him  in 
prayer  to  the  Lord,  he  seemed  mightily  revived  in  his  mind.  Indeed,  so 
sudden  and  complete  was  the  relief  which  he  found  in  believing,  and  ao 
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he  by  the  new  uenso  of  deliTcrance  tlirough  the  Cross  of 
that  he  earnestly  wished  that  very  day  to  be  baptized. 
3f flifvr  have  I  witnessed  so  palpably  ritiUe  a  manifestation  of  the  ttdf- 
porer  cfike  Word  of  God,    It  was  the  awakening  Word  of  God 
on  the  preceding  evening,  had  pierced  like  an  arrow  into  his  con- 
which  left  him  self-convicted,  self-condemned — and  made  him 
out  in  agony  of  spirit.  Can  I  he  saved  ? — and  again  and  again,  Can  I 
nved  t    His  soul,  when  he  first  entered  my  apartment,  seemed  not 
overcast  with  the  gloom  of  anxiety  and  doubt,  but  violently  agitated 
tlio  terrors  of  a  condemning  law.    But  the  storm  and  the  tumult  which 
Word  of  €h)d  had  raised,  the  same  Divine  Word  was  potent  to  allay. 
Gospel  message  appeared  suddenly  to  distil  upon  the  soul  like  a 
shower  upon  the  thirsty  land ;  after  the  lowering  clouds  that 
with  thunder,  and  flashed  with  lightning,  had  burst  away.    He 
no  longer  insisted  on  the  removal  of  particular  objections  formerly 
against  certun  passages  in  the  Bible.    Some  of  these  had  resisted 
influence  of  every  answer.    But  these  now  suddenly  gave  way  before 
bnath  of  a  new  life ;  as  leaves  that  have  withstood  the  storms  of  win- 
teen  to  drop  before  the  fresh  reviviscence  of  vegetative  energy  in 
He  now  needed  no  arguments  or  reasonings  to  persuade  him  of 
loitableneeB  and  all-sufficiency  of  the  sacrifice  on  Calvary.    In  the 
.^L;  ■fconncement  of  "  the  glad  tidings,"  the  Spirit  of  God  seemed,  as  it  were, 
^''^  bi  a  moment  to  remove  the  scales  from  his  darkened  vision.    Groaning 
^  Vldor  the  disease  of  sin  and  the  load  of  guilt,  he  simply  looked  to  the 
£.;,  Bivioiir  on  the  Cross ;  he  looked  with  the  eye  of  faith,  and  felt  himself 
whole  and  disburdened.    Could  he  doubt  the  efficiency  and  suffi- 
ir  vkncj  of  the  healing  virtue  that  streamed  from  the  fountain  of  Imnianuerrt 
r"     "hod !    No.    He  experienced  the  fulness  of  its  |)ower.    Doubt  its  efficacy 
!;     ^  Hve  I — No  more  than  the  blind  whose  eyes  are  opened,  or  the  deaf 
^'Ubo  ears  are  unstopped,  or  the  lame  whose  feet  arc  made  to  walk,  can 
^bt  the  efficacy  of  the  means  that  have  actually  restored  them  to  light 
M  liberty.   Doubt  its  sufficiency  to  satisfy  ? — ^No  more  tlum  the  famished 
1^  CMi  doubt  the  sufficiency  of  a  sumptuous  banquet  to  appease  his 
■mgeTi  after  he  has  actually  jMirtakcn  of  it ;  or  the  naked  man  the  suffi- 
cieaey  of  robes  of  purple  to  cover  his  nakedness,  after  he  is  actually  clothed 
b  them  I    No.    Led  by  Divine  grace,  he  came  and  found  Jesus  of  Naza- 
Mi,  tlie  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  ;  and  instantly  did  ho  cliog 
to  him  as  *  all  his  salvation  and  all  his  desire."    He  came,  he  saw,  and 
WM  healed.     He  came  sorrowing  and  mourning  in  anguish  of  s])irit :  Ho 
wnt  away  rejoicing  with  a  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory. 

Soon  after  this  he  was  publicly  admitted  into  the  visible  Hmrch  l)y 
lii|itism. 

After  these  baptisms  had  taken  place,  the  state  of  things  aiuon/r  the 
Edncated  Natives  had  become  wholly  changed.  At  the  outset  of  the 
oonrse  of  Lectures,  all  were  nearly  of  one  heart  and  one  mind, -every 
heart  being  inflamed  with  a  fiery  rage  against  Hinduism,— every  mind 


•nd  low]  J  Jems.  A  few,  without  being  yet  b^>t 
tbeir  belief  in  ChriBtianity ;  and  gave  evidence ' 
been  produced  in  their  hearts.  These  might  hi 
catechumens.  Beaidea  these  two  classes^  a  cch 
■cniple  to  avow  their  conviction  that  the  Bible  < 
from  God  ;  bnt  were  staggered  at  oar  represent 
ticnlarij'  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  These  we 
or  Socisiatia ;  who  were  ■till  desirous  of  caitying 
OD  which  the;  had  embariced.  A  fourth  partj 
getlier  satisfied  with  the  evidences,  and  j^  c 
oonld  be  invalidated.  These  neither  positive 
dtabelievod  ;  and  thus,  quivering  in  the  balance 
tluntf.flarnied  a  clsas  of  Demi-inSdels,  who  bIm 
oa  isqiurers  after  trnth.  A  fifth  sectjon  distil 
belief  in  the  Divine  anthority  of  the  Bible ; 
hetilate  to  admire,  bnt  on  no  higher  ground  thl 
good  precepts  or  maxima  in  Hanu,  or  Socrates,  o: 
tntsd  a  school  of  Deists,  who  were  yet  not  dow 
catalogue  of  inquirers.  Apart  from  all  these 
■ixth ;  which  entirely  threw  off  the  mask  it  at  i 
vpmlj  declared,  that  they  nsither  believed  noi 
they  udther  admitted  the  truth  of  Christiani 
trouble  themselvra  with  an  investigation  into  ii 
in  a  wotd,  that  they  cared  nothing  about  thi 
nothing  more  to  do  with  it.  These — resolved 
leproaoh,  or  worldly  loss,  which  mig^it  be  snqie 


■ties^ — seemed  from  the  first,  predetermined  to 
light  of  evidence  ;  their  grand  maxim  being,  " 
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yprobate  mind.  So  true  is  the  declaration,  that*  where  the  Gospel 
vmes  not  the  savoor  of  life  unto  life,  it  is  sure  to  prove  ^  the  savour 
Leath  unto  death." 

"o  meet  the  wants  of  individuals  differing  so  widely  in  sentiment,  a 
r  ijstem  of  operations  was  commenced  about  the  beginning  of  1833. 
•  For  those  who  had  given  credible  evidence  of  being  true  believers, 
Bilier  bi^tized  or  as  yet  unbaptized,  a  private  week-day  class  was  opened 

the  more  systematic  study  of  Christian  evidence  and  doctrine  in  the 
■mtdst  details ;  in  order  that  they  might  be  the  better  panoplied  to 
yige  in  the  gathering  warfare  with  the  enemies  of  the  truth  ;  and  also  a 
mday  class  for  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  other  practical  and 
ivotional  exercises,  in  order  that  their  own  souls  might  be  continuously 
if  and  grow  in  grace,  till  they  attained  to  the  stature  of  perfect  men  in 
nist  Jesus. 

1  For  all  who  admitted  in  any  form,  definite  or  indefinite,  the  Divine 
lihority  of  the  Bible,  but  who  entertained  the  most  discordant  vie¥rs  of 
e  nature  of  its  contents,  there  was  commenced  a  specific  course  of 
lUie  Lectures.  In  this  course  the  object  to  be  accomplished,  if  possible, 
m  twofold  : — First,  to  deduce  from  the  Bible,  by  an  application  of  the 
tablished  rules  of  criticism,  the  system  of  doctrines  and  duties  therein 
opoonded  as  the  standard  of  faith  and  the  guide  of  practice ;  and 
oondly,  to  obviate,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  prodigious  mass  of  objections 
it  arose  from  different  passages  scattered  up  and  down  the  sacred 
ges.  The  former  object  might  have  been  accomplished  most  directly 
'  following  an  arrangement  similar  to  that  adopted  and  almost  conse- 
ftted  by  most  of  our  leading  confessions  of  faith  and  systems  of  divinity 
Europe.  Such  a  plan,  however,  would  not  have  answered  so  well  the 
;ter  purpose,  as  it  would  have  excluded  the  consideration  of  a  multitude 

those  very  passages  most  frequently  objected  to  by  the  unbeliever  and 
esooflRer. 

Bat  why  not,  it  may  be  said,  take  up  oC  such  passages  aqxirateiy  ?  Let 
J  enlightened  believer  try  to  satisfy  his  own  mind  by  so  doing  !  And 
he  cannot,  how  is  he  to  remove  the  scruples  and  objections  of  the 
ibeliever  t  The  truth  is,  that  the  very  source  of  the  difficulties  often 
nrists  in  perversely  resolving  to  view  certain  parts  of  the  Bible  as 
taohed  and  isolated  from  all  other  parts, — ^that  the  very  source  of  weak- 
M  and  unsatisfactoriness  in  many  of  the  answers  given  to  objectors, 
nrists  in  the  attempt  to  vindicate  such  parts  on  their  own  independent 
eiits.  Look  at  the  husbandman  scattering  his  seeds  in  the  cold  earth  : 
0w  the  fact  of  these  seeds  mouldering  into  corruption  wholly  apart  from 
ij  ocmsideration  of  the  expected  treasures  of  harvest ;  and  would  you 
ife  reckon  the  act  of  sowing  a  prognostic  of  consummate  folly  I  So  in 
le  Kble,  an  incident  or  a  doctrine,  a  character  or  a  fact,  an  ordinance  or 
prediction,  when  separated  from  its  proper  connection  with  what  precedes 
id  follows  it,  not  in  the  same  chapter  merely,  but  in  other  books,  may 
%en  be  held  up  to  ridicule  and  to  scorn.  And  he  who  is  unwary  enough 
I  allow  himself  to  be  entrapped  in  the  snare  of  supposing  that  he  is  bound 


I 


nn4H!ful  sally  from  >  KarrUoo,  con  onlj  Undia  m 
hii  own  ciiiHii>,  Biiil  fKp)K«  hta  stronghold  to  Dion!  v^nnttD  aBe(>  b 
untlrliful  Um. 

ABsiu.  by  vii-wlntr  Mtme  nf  the  dilliciiU  pwmgDs  aefataitiy—iam 
tjcnhu-lvlu  tbo Old Tpuament,— thior  Iruuiieopenot  l>Mii|[iluoRB(A<lHf 
■»  often  Uxird  witli  iina^;iiuu}r  mraaincK,  tud  tlicin  *couted  u  foaU,* 
fiiroloat,  or  wnn*.  To  recur  to  our  former  examplo  >~U,  in  vinasif 
tliu  diDcrfnlnrsi  of  caaiit«miice  uid  vi)^ut  of  Umli  duplajcd  b'  tl 
bandnian  ia  hia  btboun  in  spring,  we  iibauld  Mtierl  tliitl  thu  {iroinntioB  d 
hMlUi  «^  lib  iminedute  and  sole  end,  and  ulotary  excraiw  in  tUifV' 
ticalftr  randBikb  chosen  mmu  lor  moutid^  it  i  ut,  if  wv  ahonld  •U«ic»l* 
md  whulljr  fictitioKB,  mnd  maintain  tli&t  bv prepared  tlu>aail,Mi4d«| 
tb*  Mild  <-xrliuurp|y  for  tbe  plnwurp  of  tracing  a  sutMetpionl  jaoc^rf 
dMajf ; — in  idlhn-  ciim%  we  miglit  disiday  wluU  wv  miatwik  for  ei 
irii  in  ht«j>inj[r  c liiuf^  of  foUjr  or  csli«TiigMicc  apon  tbo  nuui ',  wImd,  il 
titf  ritnr  of  iniKl%cnt  brangs,  w*  might  all  the  whil<^  be  oqIt  trakiat 
onU-ntatiouH  ptinidi-  of  our  own  fotl;  oad  ijiii«ntu(;>>.  lluw  fiUy  dVOtlil 
rv|in»tnl  Ihe  ireatment  n  Uich  cortaia  portioiu  of  the  Word  of  God  ksr 
azperteoaid  at  the  hiuidn  of  thonj^btltsn,  ignorant,  uni«aaotwble  hibi 
have  thojr,  timea  and  way*  without  namUir,  hy  aeiiing  un  iioktcd  ft 
lormeA  tine  moat  nwoigrc  luid  inadcijuale  ooncrptions ;  oi  woU  a*  ffigsrf 
thp  moat  fkist-  nnistrai'tion  of  FtidB,  purpoacs,  and  motives  !  Ilow  vflai 
havatb^ythen  turand  mnnd,  and  charged  the  Kbie  with  alwordit;* 
iojastiee  :  whtrh  Ihe  Bible  itself,  if  duly  examined,  woold  be  fouud  mart  ' 
loudly  and  Dnapanngly  to  condemn  I 

Now,  if  the  marr/  of  [he  urror  has  been  the  severing  of  pa»tag<K  froo 
Ihe  main  IhkIv  of  Revelation,  and  guzliij;  lit  tliciu.  lili^  bleak  and  solitin 
rrags  ren(  und  hurled  from  their  proper  positlou  and  connection  wilb  tb* 
surrounding  liuid.srape,  the  real  source  iif  vindication  must  be  in  the  re- 
storing of  these  to  their  spproiiriate  place,  and  iu  the  viewing  of  ibwniD 
their  uppnipriutt'  bearing  and  relation  to  the  whole  of  the  spiritual  Eceaa'J' 
In  other  words,  in  solving  the  dilKRii1lie:>  of  parlieular  passages,  it  nigU 
ever  to  be  retneniben>d  and  counted  no,  that  tbo  Bible  Is  the  Word  0^ 
Him  *  to  whom  are  known  ell  his  works  fptim  IhebejrinniuHof  (he  uoridl" 
that  the  whole  i-ihiliifs  one  {rniiiil  iiiul  roiTi|HThpii*ivc  aclieiiii',  rDiirisii"!^ 
of  a  multitude  of  parts,  which  embrace  every  diversity  ol  topic,  and  eitO 
variety  of  event,  along  tbe  whole  extended  tract  of  time.  It  will  them  ^ 
fouud  that  that, — which,  when  separately  contemplated,  might  be  easily 
exposed  to  many  a  hostile  charge,— may,  when  exhibited  in  its  natni^ 
dependence,  with  light  radiated  upon  it  from  a  hundred  points,  contiguotf'^ 
and  remote,  become  a  theme  of  positive  admiiBtiou  and  praise. 

Now,  the  leading  principle  and  topic  of  this  all-embracing  scheme,  i# 
the  work  of  redemption.  But  the  nature  of  this  work,  both  as  regards  il« 
design,  and  the  agency  for  its  accomplishmeut,  has  not  been  auDOBUced 
in  a  series  of  abstract  propositions,  or  ciategorical  aphorisms  I  No.  Its 
announcement  has  been  in  the  form  of  an  hi«torkal  namtive.    Hence, 
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tiboogli  the  Bible  connsts  of  a  collection  of  books,  the  greaier  part  of  these 
are  not  to  be  viewed  as  separate  or  independent  treatises.  For  one  prin- 
cipal end  pervades  the  whole ;— even  the  work  of  redemption  through 
Jmim  Christ,  the  Lord  from  heaven.  That  this  is  the  main  scope  of  the 
BBABy  we  need  not  stop  here  to  prove.  In  this,  both  the  Old  and  New 
Twfimnnfn  perfectly  concur.  The  Law  and  the  Prophets  form  one  conti- 
■■ed  prophecy  of  the  contents  of  the  New  ;  and  the  Gospels  and  Epistles 
one  continned  commentary  on  the  contents  of  the  Old — the  substance  of 
boUi  being  Christ. 

Bat  bow  does  this,  it  may  be  asked,  appear,  seeing  that  no  direct  or  literal 
■MBtion  has  been  made  of  Christ,  particularly  in  the  law  and  historical 
wiiiiiigs  f  It  appears  in  a  way  the  most  intelligible.  Let  it  be  remembered 
ttMi  all  the  works  of  God  are  progressive.  Creation  itself,  though  instanta- 
'  VBCNI8  IB  the  separate  individual  acts,  was  yet  gradual  as  a  series  of  results. 
Amd.  eveiy  vital  form,  whether  in  the  domain  of  animal  or  of  vegetable  life, 
kaa  its  embiyo  state,  and  almost  imperceptible  progress  towards  maturity. 
In  JSke  manner,  agreeable  to  the  analogy  which  pervades  all  the  works  of 
the  Afanighfy,  the  great  plan  of  redemption  was  to  be  gradually  developed 
through  a  long  succession  of  ages — to  receive  periodical  accessions  from 
aeeredited  messengers — to  brighten  into  noonday  glory  when  the  promised 
Med  appeared — and,  unlike  the  work  of  material  creation,  still  destined  to 
voU  on,  unfolding  new  fruitage  for  ever  and  ever.  This  plan  of  redeeming 
love  was  the  great  purpose  which  God  purposed  from  eternity.  And  if  so, 
oooldHebeignorantofitsdetailsl  Impossible.  To  the  eye  of  Omniscience 
the  whole  world  appeared  stretched  out  in  prospective,  with  an  accuracy  in- 
finitely greater  than  that  with  which  the  past  can  appear  to  us  in  retrospect. 
I^  then,  we  can  describe  the  past ;  with  how  much  greater  precision  could 
God  delineate  the  future  1  Let  this  be  denied,  and  we  reduce  di\'inity  to. 
the  level  of  frail  humanity.  If  we  can  use  words  as  signs  of  ideas  which 
hsvo  already  arisen  in  the  mind,  much  more  can  God  employ  symbols  to 
deaote  ideas,  plans,  and  purposes,  hereafter  to  be  unfolded.  If  we  can 
coBStmct  fables,  allegories,  and  parables,  for  the  portraiture  of  past  ac- 
tions or  events,  or  instructions  already  delivered,  much  more  can  God,  in 
condescension  to  our  weakness,  adopt  similar  and  more  perfect  modes  for 
setting  forth  actions,  events,  and  instructions  to  be  hereafter  more  fully 
made  known  : — Hence,  to  His  all-comprehending  mind,  the  future  must 
stSJid  more  clearly  disclosed  than  the  past  does  to  ours. 

Now,  as  the  scheme  was  not  to  be  revealed  at  once,  in  what  way  could 

it  best  be  intimated  without  a  premature  disclosure  of  the  whole  ?     No 

method  can  appear  more  exquisitely  adapted  to  the  purpose  than  the  em- 

plojmoit  of  a  language  of  expressive  symbols  aptly  chosen — a  language 

correctly  representing  what  was  afterwards  to  appear  without  a  covering. 

As  a  simple  illustration  of  what  is  meant  by  emblematical  langutige,  taken 

from  ordinary  human  records,  let  us  refer  to  a  well-known  circumstance 

related  concerning  the  followers  of  a  certain  unfortunate  monarch  in  his 

exile.    It  is  said  that  these  liad  seals  engraven  with  the  device  of  '^  an 

esk  cut  down,  yet  encircled  with  its  ivy," — bearing  the  appropriate  in- 
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Mrrijiliun,  *•  1  Hing  tv  lli»  fallun."  Hen-  it  is  undoubted  tbit  (bi  eaUa  ^ 
n-pnwalfl  whit  is  tmtnrBlly  and  Ulerally  true, — tie,  that  ivj  does  tUsf* 
its  tnuthcr-tm.-  thuugli  fallen.  And  U>  persona  ignorsnt  of  lb*  tl^M^ 
tlilH  U  M  ttiii  miiouiDg  which  it  miglit  coavry.  Bui  who,  that  kun  tb 
ctrcunijrl«nr«t  wnuld  for  a  moment  twlievethat  Ibis  wa»  thp  /"iw]i  wt 
th>-n>bf  intwiciivl !  Who  could  for  fi  momenl  donbt,  that  thenr  lat 
iMcit  but  diiTct  rtiference  to  another  sotnewhat  aniJogous  truth,  vM 
wax  nulljr  (hv  principal  aiie>  I 

In  Uki>  nnuiner,  from  actii»it  esintenoeB,  natnraJ,  ceremonial,  oi  iat^ 
Uod,  in  Ui»  wiiidoni,  did  choose  eiublenui,  apt  and  luultifonn,  to  rrpt^ 
ethor  realitiw.  These  un'iueetionBbljr  cipreteed  what  was  literailj-al 
B])iKiiut4'ly  Irwf.  Yet,  did  liiey  envBtope  some  higher  truth— era  ■ 
the  body  forms  only  the  vehicle  of  the  bdoI  or  spirit.  The  natural  lilml 
Bcnso  WOK  true  ;  but  il  wsa  by  no  meaoa  the  princiiial  sraae,  in  tbf  ni* 
of  BJoi  who  Kelected  the  event  or  image.  Tlie  fact,  or  the  inciMi 
or  the  nrticiii  eliosen,  was  hisloricnUy  true  ;  but  uften  in  itself  bii» 
portani,  and  in  ita  nature  generally  transitory.  It  wan  the  bImi* 
object  typified  lliat  formed  the  truth  which  endnretb  for  ever.  Froi 
almoHt  every  object  and  event,  beginning  with  the  Irsnjuuilions  in  Fn- 
■tiw  dcfcending  through  the  eventful  history  of  the  |iatiiarch>— tl< 
Mosaic  ritual — tbp  wanderings  and  jounieying«  of  the  iKmellteB — the  np 
tori«a  and  defeaU  of  their  tdngs — the  esloblislunent  and  overthro*  ^ 
their  kingdom,— there  has  been  trained  a  langua^  of  sensible  sigaa-^ 
emblematic  or  parabolic  language,  shadowing  forth  great  and  nttdw- 
tial  tnilhs.  And  thus  il  is  that  al)  liistAric  characters,  e\'eDls,  nitd  d^ 
,  so  studionsly  recorded  in  the  Old  Teslanient— down  even  f 
St  itpms  of  tlie  drapery  of  the  tafemacle,  or  of  the  varierf 
iif  the  temple, — arc  at  once  rescued  from  ineannees  and  obxi- 
rily,  and  raised  to  honour  find  dignily  by  being  the  symbols  divinph 
chosen  for  conveying  intimations  of  truths  deeply  interesting  to  the  whole 
race  of  man.  These  symbols  or  devices,  which  resemble  Solosoii'i 
"net-work  of  silver,  enclosing  apples  of  gold,"  were  constantly  accumnlal- 
ing  till  tJiey  had  embraced  the  whole  of  the  history  of  God's  pemliir 
people  throughout  it«  apparently  most  insignificant  details,  and  had  eon- 
verted  the  whole  of  the  viHiblo  workH  of  the  Almighty  into  one  vaat  nnfi- 
dne  of  expressive  emblems  for  pourtrajing  those  glorious  truths  which  new 
visibly  to  shine  forth,  in  the  hfe,  sufferings,  and  triumphs  of  the  looT 
expected  Messiah.  So  that  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  becomes  oM 
great  and  comprehensive  aystem  of  rough  draughts  or  outlines,— and  t^ 
New,  one  perpetual  system  of  admirable  correspondencies  in  the  form  of 
finished  pictures.  Or,  to  adopt  the  striking  figure  employed  by  a  gre*' 
living  Divine,  the  one  resembles  the  terrestrial  sphere,  with  its  hei^te 
and  depths  and  rugged  eminences  ;  the  other,  a  resplendent  concave  lei 
down  from  heaven's  canopy,  with  singular  adaptations  in  the  shape  <A 
hollows  and  prominences,  which  tit  in  and  till  up  the  varied  surface  ol 
earth — reducing  the  whole  into  one  vast  plain,  bathed  in  floods  of  celestia 
light. 
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ttence,  we  may  remark  in  paasing,  the*  fell  and  deadly  mischief  which 
drentnally  be  inflicted  on  Divine  truth  by  the  sacred  oracles  being 
unnder,  and  aeduthdy  presented  in  loose,  isolated,  unconnected 
frugments,  to  the  minds  of  youth,  in  any  system,  whether  private  or 
It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  and  in  opposing  infidels, 
sole  vantage-ground  often  consists  in  being  able  to  rei)eat,  that  the 
BlUe  is  a  comprehensive  whole, — and  that  the  scheme  of  redemption,  in 
Hb  preparation  and  completion,  is  the  connecting  chain  which  exhibits  all 
the  parts  in  their  just  proportion,  and  mutual  relations,  and  combined  sig- 
nifieasoy.  Break  the  system  into  pieces ;  present  it  in  dislocated  extracts, 
dsnnded  of  its  harmonizing  clew  ; — and  it  will  require  only  the  rack  of  in- 
Sdel  ingenuity  to  make  some  portions  appear  wholly  unworthy  or  frivolous, 
and  others  sterile  or  strangely  incongruous, — a  collection  of  dry  accounts 
WBod  eDigmatic  oracles — a  congeries  of  fHgid  rites  and  unintelligible  forms — 
ft  maas  of  trivial  littlenesses  or  senile  dotages — an  assemblage  of  cruel  com- 
BUUids  and  harsh  prohibitions  1  But  let  the  Bible  be  presented  as  a  whole ; 
lot  it  be  viewed  as  the  great  historic  chart  of  heaven  ; — gradually  disclos- 
ing and  Anally  sealing  the  great  salvation  accomplished  through  the 
incnniation  and  death  of  that  glorious  personage  of  whom,  in  glowing 
anticnpation,  Moses  and  ail  the  prophets  downwards  wrote ;  and  concerning 
whom,  after  his  appearance,  in  as  glowing  retrospect.  Evangelists  and 
Apostles  spoke,  and  wrote,  and  preached  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  ; — then, 
in  deflanoe  of  all  the  legions  of  infidelity,  may  the  precious  volume  be 
imiaed  aloft  on  the  Christian  standard  in  fore-front  of  the  battle,  enshrined 
in  a  light  and  glory  all  its  own. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  an  extract,  however  short  and  imconnected, 
yen,  evmk  in  a  single  sentence,  there  may  be  a  seed  of  life,  which,  if  im- 
phuited  in  an  open,  candid,  and  ingenuous  soul,  may  grow  up  into  fruit- 
Inbien.  But  the  overwhelming  majority  of  mankind  are  not  of  this 
deeeription ;  and  it  is  to  the  state  and  wants  of  the  majority,  that  general 
plmis  and  systems  must  always  be  adapted.  Besides,  even  in  the  former 
ffr,  there  would  be  a  sad  defalcation  in  the  means  of  enjoyment  and 
progressiTe  advancement. 

It  ia  true  that  when  one  is  parched  with  thirst,  his  immediate  craving 

and  necessary  want  may  be  satisfied  by  the  supply  of  a  cup  of  water  from 

the  running  brook.    But  it  is  not  less  true,  that  could  we  conduct  him 

along  its  banks,  and  elevate  him  to  some  commanding  eminence,  whence 

iMmrn  a  little  spring,  that  flows  into  a  rill, — and  increases  into  a  rivulet, — 

and  iwells  into  a  mighty  stream — fertilizing  many  a  fair  province  in  its 

pamge  to  the  ocean ; — it  is  not  less  true,  that  to  the  mere  satisfying  of 

the  demands  of  nature,  there  would  now  be  su]>eradded  a  new  charm — a 

new  q>ecies  of  intellectual  enjoyment  in  the  view  of  such  wide  and  varied 

magnificence  of  prospect.    In  like  manner,  it  is  true  that,  if  the  thirst- 

ings  of  a  soul  spiritually  parched,  be  quenched  by  a  single  draught  of  the 

water  of  life  which  maketh  glad  the  city  of  our  (jod,  all  that  is  absolutely 

^!wwwmj  has  been  accomplished.    But,  could  we  ascend  to  the  first  spring 

'  of  premise  in  Paradise — to  the  fountainhead  of  the  whole  vast  series  of 
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annouiKiMiKfDtc  of  h  8aviuiir  uiid  tbe  great  aalvatkiD — «li>itUlif;  iU 
UDditftiDguiitbed  riU,  which  graduftllj  eulargte  aa  it  aAvaaett—pl 
ttittDgOi,  and  fulutw,  and  b«aut}',  an  it  glides  down  Lbmugb  mecoan  1 
(Hsriudi  of  limp — ehonrinif  mau;  a  barren  aanil  with  « nilare,  knil  vtif  I 
a  desert  wnatu  wilh  luxuriantMi,  io  ita  onward  pn>gT««  to  Ui«  oi 
trtomiljr : — Uh,  what  Mill  would  nut  be  elated  trith  fcdili(^  of  im  fd  I 
uDnoQled  Bnjojmnnt  in  Iln;  view  of  a  BCune  ea  boimdltna  and  nhtiael 

la  urdDr,  tliiwforc,  critically  to  nufold  tbe  leading  dortriiiGS  ud  (tp  I 
(«p(»  of  tll«  Biblv  1  and  at  thea&mc  time  review  all  the  pinwpi  IhtfM  j 
bevD  ropcatedl)'  made  the  groond  of  objections  ; — it  waa  rasolrcd  M  on  1 
(o  take  the  mblc  itself  as  tbe  sole  book.   It  was  rewtlved  tob^nnwittlkt  1 
account  of  tbe  creatioDitnd  Uie  faU  ;  and  Iheooc  to  tnwetlMri«e,iiTHpt«i    | 
and  oanmnimaliiin  of  the  work  of  redemption  after  the  order  of  iuwtieff 
ment,  and  agreeably  to  Ibe  metbod  of  ioatmctioti  adopted  by  tbe  Sfuil  tf 
God  liiaiaclf.     It  waa  resolved  to  CDiuider  all  the  iiutitutions,  iacidnl^ 
and  eimtA,  which  had  occasioned  difficulties  luid  doubts  ;  and  to  MDlefr 
plal«  (heae  cbiotly  in  the  light  so  largely  reflected  on  them  all  bytbw 
oonnection,  immediate  or  accessory,  wilh  the  gradually  expanding  aAoM 
of  redomptioii.     It  was  re»ulvt'd  to  intersperse  Uie  whole  with  suchpia- 
Ileal  exhortations  and  appcala,  as  might  be  notur^y  Eug^ted  by  lb 
subjects  digpussed. 

3.  For  those  who  were,  in  whole  or  in  part, unbelievers  in  the  dirineurijjii 
of  Christiiuiity,  there  wus  commenced  a  new  series  of  public  addnaa 
and  discnssioas  od  the  subject  of  the  evideuces- 

Ilcre  we  cannot  but  specially  refer  to  one  very  noticeable  effect  whidi 
had  been  produced  by  tbe  prelections  aud  discussiaas  in  which  we  wen 
solan);  engagwl  ;  and  that  was,  the  general,  if  not  iiuiversal,  suppreesion  af 
atviefd  Al^fiim.     The  sheer  lolly  and  Blaring  irrationality  of  any  Bcheinf  ot 
modificatiun  of  Atheism,  had  become  mi  pulpahly  obtrusive,  that,  wh^ttr^a' 
some  might  "  think  in  their  heart,"  no  one  now  would  venture  to  riiPUp 
in  the  presence  of  bis  fellows,  and  wilh  his  lipa  declare, "  there  is  no  Ooi" 
If  any  one  could  muster  so  uiuuh  of  bad  bravery  aa  to  give  uttenDC^  1° 
the  daring  enpreHsion,  he  waa  sure  of  being  shouted  down,  by  BccbunitiHi 
as  "  a  fool."     Who  will  Euiy  that  this  itself  was  not  a  must  desinble  k- 
MiU  I    If  no  higher  end  had  been  attained,  who  could  say  that  our  labM" 
had  been  all  in  vain  ■     But  Ciod,  in  the  riches  of  His  grace,  had  betf 
plMsed  to  orown  our  most  unworthy  exertions  with  the  nobler  firal'fna*' 
of  B  coming  harvest.    Some  had  already  heard  and  obeyed  the  voicei* 
Christ,  and  actually  entered  his  fold  ;  others  were  preparing  to  folio*  < 
numbers  were  persuaded  that  it  was  really  a  voice  from  hesven,  irtiicl' 
spoke  to  them  in  the  Bible,  though  they  were  yet  undetermined  as  to  itJ* 
precise  import  ;  and  even  in  the  ranks  of  Infidelity  there  was  no  chani' 
pion  bold  enough  to  head  the  moat  unti-huimtn  of  oU  heresiee, — thatwUdi 
denies  the  being  of  a  God.     Accordingly,  when  tbe  iuk  or  second  ooone 
of  lectuiea  on  religious  evidence  was  commenced,  it  was  not  found  nxmtarj 
toadrtrt  to  tin  frooftof  Ae  being  a»d  MtribMa  of  Gtid  at  aU.     Every  one  )««- 
feanng  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  great  First  Caiue,  unbounded  in 
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powei,  wisdom,  and  goodnces,  we  were  enabled  at  once  to  begin  with  tlic 
•vidence  of  reveaUd  religion.  The  subject  of  the  very  first  night's  address 
waii^  ^  the  possibility,  probability,  and  desirableness  of  a  revelation  from 
God  toman.** 

Another  very  natural  and  visible  effeot  was,  th^  exeeedinglif  tubdued  tone 
■Hmned  by  those  who  still  gloried  in  unbelief.  When  we  first  began,  In- 
Adelityy  like  a  young  warrior,  had,  as  yet,  been  only  a  learner  in  the  art  of 
It  had  but  newly  emerged  from  the  discipline  of  its  military  col- 
;  it  had  not  entered  the  field  of  actual  strife  ;  it  had  not  measured 
■trength  with  any  foeman.  Flushed  with  hope,  and  buoyant  with  confi- 
dence^ it  fondly  hoped  that  the  whole  world  was  open  before  it ;  and  that 
it  had  nought  to  do  but  to  go  forth  **  conquering  and  to  conquer.**  The 
very  imagination  of  defeat  had  not,  even  as  a  shadow,  crossed  its  path. 
Hie  first  onset  was,  accordingly,  fierce  and  vehement.  And  though  again 
and  again  arrested,  if  not  repulsed,  in  its  headlong  career,  it  was  long  ere 
it  could  brook  the  humbling  confession  of  rout  and  discomfiture.  When, 
however,  we  commenced  the  second  time,  the  state  of  things  was  greatly 
ehanged.  Infidelity  had  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  of  defiance ;  the  chal- 
lenge was  received,  and  warmly  responded  to,  by  Truth.  In  the  conflict. 
Infidelity  was  laid  prostrate ;  Truth,  in  its  omnipotence,  prevailed.  StiU, 
though  Infidelity  was  stripped  of  much  of  its  glory  and  renown,  and  greatly 
shattered  in  its  strength,  by  the  loss  of  some  of  its  standard-bearers,  and 
the  oscitancj  or  paralysis  of  others,  it  was  by  no  means  captive  or  dead. 
It  etill  lived,  and  fain  would  renew  tlie  combat ;  but  no  longer  stalked 
abroad  so  fearlessly  in  the  face  of  day,  with  head  erect,  and  haughty 
mien,  vanntingly  defying  the  armies  of  the  faithful.  Abroad,  it  ])ut  on 
aiiB  of  moderation,  or  blandishment,  or  complaisance,  or  charity ;  in  pri- 
TEle,  it  clothed  itself  in  rancour,  and  venom,  and  deadly  hate.  It  preferred 
a  cowardly  stiletto  warfare  to  a  manly  encounter  in  the  open  field. 

To  this  decided  chango  in  the  external  aspect  of  things,  the  Editor  of 
the  Enquirer  thus  distinctly  pointed,  in  his  Journal,  about  the  end  of  1832 : 
^  We  are  surprised  to  find  that  the  Champions  of  Infidelity  are  no  longer 
to  be  seen  in  the  field  of  battle.  What  can  be  their  reasons  ?  Are  they 
defeated  t  If  so,  we  call  upon  them,  as  honest  men,  to  come  forward  and 
make  this  declaration,  and  embrace  Christianity.  Are  they  only  silenced, 
and  not  convinced  I  Wc  invite  them,  as  inquirers  after  truth,  to  the  Loc- 
tores  of  Mr  D.,  whose  avowed  object  is  to  explain  that  system.  If,  after 
being  defeated,  they  shall  not  embrace  Christianity,  or  being  unsettled,  will 
not  inquire,  we  weep  over  their  case,  we  pity  them  from  our  heart.  The 
happiness  we  enjoy  at  present,  makes  us  the  more  solicitous  about  theirs. 
Our  happiness  will  be  increased  tenfold,  if  we  can  recall  to  the  temple  of 
troth  those  who  have  gone  astray.  We  ourselves  wandered  with  them  in 
that  dark  wilderness  not  long  ago  ;  and  the  ease  of  mind  which  wo  now 
possess,  compared  to  that  which  is  recently  past^  gives  us  a  lively  sketch 
of  the  misery  of  theirs.  But  they  do  not  understand  us  when  wc  say,  we 
are  happy  through  the  grace  of  God.  This,  to  them,  is  mysterious  lan- 
goage.   We  shall  not,  therefore,  address  them  on  tliis  ground ;  we  will  do 
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it  on  tiuat  owa.  Wh;  do  tiipy  not  iui^nir*  about  tbc  erideniw!  of  Omr 
ttaaitj  !  fcc,  tie,  Ac.  We  have  embraced  Christianity.  Thej  kum 
huo  long  we  willutoad  iu  ^pmaeh  ;  and  nov  Ibat  we  Iiare  c1uji|t^  hb 
acDtuaenlo,  tliey  uiiul  atcribe  this  I'hangD  either  to  fool  dshuiM;  at  tt 
a  convlcilan  o(  the  tnilh  of  Christioiiity.  In  ratieiaeioa,  *e  i^  Una 
again,  tliat  tlu^  arp  in  the  most  tremeDdoua  danger.  And  if  thaj  dg  u( 
feci  thia,  ««  b«g  all  C'hrittiaus  U>  pray  tor  th^m." 

Thi*  ahynesa  on  the  paii  of  lULbolicvers,  to  come  fonmn]  as  beietofini 
and  boldly  confront  the  advocates  of  tmth,  rendered  it  necHnary  to  ra 
to  an  Mtp«dient  to  draw  them  forth,  bu  aa  to  be  fairly  within  the  read 
wholcsaine  inflneuces.  The  expedieal  consisted  simply  in  this  : — iutad 
of  any  lunger  Lecturing  in  the  first  instance,  a  oulmira,  I  was  te 
Malion  among  the  body  of  Unbelieven.  They  and  I  were  to  Beiecl,  etd, 
a  chaimuui,  as  oar  repr«Mnt&tirea  ;  whoea  office  and  duty  it  fihoold  be  U 
preside  and  arbitrate  between  the  opposing  partios.  The  enhjecl  fur  J» 
ciuaiion  was  Iu  be  dnly  annoiuiced,  a  week  beforvhand,  ao  that  all  ct 
ccniL-d  mi^l  have  ample  time  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  debaW,  ( 
iliit  appointed  evening,  it  was  my  provioee,  statedly,  to  open  thedisciOBH 
in  a  abort  addresH  ;— any  one  present  being  at  liberty  to  reply  ; 
altcmatcly,  till  the  Preddenta  might  decide  that  the  Bubjeol  had  tmB 
exbaiuted.  ' 

In  Mtnawiuence  of  Ibis  amtngenieDl,  a  revived  freshnem  of  intermt  ■» 
thrown  around  tlie  subject  of  the  Christian  Evidences  ;  and  many  rm 
encouraged  to  come  forwanl,  and  calmly,  uud  temperntelr,  diacuie  l(>« 
mom.-ntoiifl  -]iu>Mu.iis  ;.(  i-.iri-,  AfiiT  a  few  monlhs,  some  of  the  W- 
lag  up^foeitioiiiabi  HuJiuij  oU  dicir  urgumeaU  refuted,  and  theuutd^'A 
nlenced,  began  gradually  to  withdraw  from  the  public  meeting.  To  aTi»l 
what  they  unhappily  reckoned  the  disgrace  of  personal  defeat,  inEtcsd 
of  the  glory  of  renouncing  detected  error,  they  chose  rather  to  atlsck 
the  Evidences  and  Doctrines  of  Christianity,  anonymously,  throngh  lli« 
medium  of  the  Native  Newspapers.  This  change  of  tactics  on  that 
part,  immediately  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  connleractive  expedient  on 
ours.  In  whatever  newspe^ier  any  hostile  article,worthy  of  being  notioeJ, 
appeared,  we  instantly  sent  an  advertisement  to  be  inserted  in  the 
next  number  ; — setting  forth,  that  on  a  specified  evening,  wo  would,  id 
the  Public  Lecture  Room,  make  that  article  our  text ;  lay  bat«  its  U- 
laciee,  and  vindicate  the  opposing  tmth  ;  at  the  same  time,  chaUeugiag 
the  anonymous  writer,  or  any  of  his  fnends,  openly  to  come  forward  and 
manfolly  defend  their  opinioos,  or  be  for  ever  branded  aa  **  oowardly 
assaKins"  of  the  souls  of  their  countrymen. 

This  new  method  of  procedure  gave  a  prodigious  and  unexpected 
stimulus  to  a  cause,  the  public  interest  in  which,  from  its  very  nature,  had 
begun  somewliat  to  languish.  Curiosity  was  roosed  to  the  quick.  No  one 
knew  beforehand  whether  the  anonymous  writer,  galled  at  the  challenge' 
and  the  alternative  therein  presented, might  uot  be  provoked  to  appear  with- 
out a  mask,  and  in  person  boldly  assume  the  responsibility  of  maintaining 
At  all  events,  it  was  believed,  that  one  or  other  whose 
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<ipiiuoii8  were  represented  in  the  published  articles,  would  be  roused  to 
act  on  the  defensive.  In  this  way,  week  alter  week,  the  Lecture  Hall 
was  more  than  crowded  ;  and  much  of  the  seed  of  precious  truth  was  scat- 
tered in  a  soil  which  the  very  determinedness  of  opposition  had  unwittingly 
and  unwillingly  prepared. 

In  the  month  of  May  or  June  of  the  next  year,  a  new  English  service 
WB8  conmienced,  on  the  Sunday  evenings,  in  the  Bungalau  Chapel  which 
liad  been  erected,  chiefly  for  preaching  in  the  vernacular  language. 

These  various  operations,  with  many  others,  were  all  interrupted  for  two 
mcmths,  towards  the  end  of  1833,  in  consequence  of  severe  illness,  which 
brought  me  to  the  very  brink  of  the  grave.  About  the  beginning  of  1834, 
they  were  all  again  resumed,  with  certain  modifications  and  additions. 

Finding  that  many  who  believed  the  Bible  to  be  from  God,  were 
threatening  finally  to  cast  anchor  in  the  haven  of  Socinianism,  we  then 
resolved  to  commence  a  separate  weekly  course  of  Lectures,  specifically 
devoted  to  the  Socinian  Controversy.  These  were  attended  by  consider- 
able numbers. 

Finding,  also,  that  the  grand  magazine,  whence  were  derived  by  far 
the  most  plausible  and  subtile  objections,  continued  still  to  be  a  system 
of  fialse  blaspheming  metaphysics,  we  also  resolved  to  open  a  public  class 
for  the  study  of  Mental  Philosophy.  To  prevent  as  much  as  possible  all 
idle  and  unprofitable  discussions,  on  a  theme  of  such  lawless  uncertainty, 
by  at  once  presenting  something  tangible  and  solid  to  the  mind,  it  was 
agreed  that  a  text-book  should  be  adopted  ;  and  that  all  who  wished  to 
be  present  should  furnish  themselves  with  a  copy.  That  which  most 
readily  offered  itself  to  us,  was  the  new  edition  in  an  8vo.  volume,  of  the 
late  Dr  T.  Brown's  Lectures,  with  a  prefixed  Memoir  by  Dr  Welsh. 
This  class  was  attended  by  upwards  of  thirty ;  who  vigorously  started,  with 
the  determination  to  examine  the  foundations,  and  canvass  the  Baconian 
principles  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science. 

Early  in  April,  all  these  and  other  operations  were  a  second  time  arrested 
by  severe  illness.  In  June  they  were  all,  once  more,  amid  many  infir- 
mities, recommenced.  About  the  beginning  of  July,  however,  they  were 
again  suspended,  for  the  third  and  last  time  ;  and  that  too,  at  the  very 
moment  when  they  seemed  to  bud  most  luxuriantly  with  promise.  The 
lecturer  was  then  seized  with  a  malady  which  in  two  days  left  medical 
advisers  no  alternative  but  to  determine  to  hurry  him  on  board  the  very 
first  ship  which  sailed  for  Eiugland,  as  the  only  expedient  that  held  out 
the  remotest  prospect  of  preserving  life.  Mysteriously  severed  from  a 
field  which  it  was  his  own  resolution  never  to  abandon,  and  at  a  season 
when  the  crisis  for  reaping  a  more  extensive  harvest  was  hastening  apace, 
he  found  himself,  before  the  end  of  July,  afloat  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges, — as  shattered  a  wreck  as  was  ever  saved  from  final  destruction, 
after^  being  so  violently  stranded  on  an  Indian  shore.  Through  the  un- 
searchable riches  of  the  Divine  mercy,  towards  one  whose  secret  con- 
sciousness testifies  that  he  is  one  of  the  least  worthy ;  yea,  one  of  the 
"  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints,"  health  and  strength  have  been  gradu- 
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of  HiB  Divine  miBsion.  John  the  Baptist  sent  his  disciples  to  in- 
Updn^  '  Art  thou  He  that  should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another !  And 
iS  the  Mooe  hour  He  cured  many  of  their  infirmities  and  plag:ues,  and  to 
that  were  blind  he  gave  sight.  Then  Jesus  answering  them,  said, 
jonr  way,  and  tell  John  what  things  ye  have  seen  and  heard  ;  how 
the  blind  see,  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  the  deaf 
;  the  dead  are  raised  up ;  and  blessed  is  he  whosoever  shall  not  be 
idfid  in  me."  To  His  miracles  He  appealed,  as  leaving  His  enemies 
^rillumt  excuse :  ^  The  works  which  my  Father  hath  given  me  to  do, 
Iktj  bear  witness  of  me,  that  the  Father  hath  sent  me.**  To  His  own 
difoiples  His  appeal  was — "  Believe  me^that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the 
Itether  in  me,  or  else  believe  me  for  the  very  works'  sake."  And  the 
Bnngelists  assure  us  that,  in  contequence  of  the  miracles,  many  did  believe 
Md  glorify  God.  After  witnessing  the  performance  of  some  of  them,  the 
■aftonJ  exclamation  was — **  We  have  seen  strange  things  to-day  " — **  A 
great  Prophet  is  risen  amongst  us " — **  Grod  hath  visited  His  people." 
^  Bfany,"  says  John,  **  believed  in  His  name  when  they  saw  the  miracles 
which  he  did."  ^  Rabbi,"  confessed  Nicodemus,  ^  we  know  that  thou 
vt  a  Teacher  sent  from  God  ;  for  no  man  can  do  those  miracles  which 
thoa  doesty  except  God  be  with  him."  And  how  often,  throughout  the 
Acta  and  the  Epistles,  do  we  find  the  apostles,  with  the  utmost  boldness 
and  asBorance,  appealing  to  **  the  signs  and  wonders  "  which  they  every 
where  performed  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  as  demonstrative  evidence  that 
God  was  with  them,  and  that  they  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghoet  f 

From  all  these,  and  other  similar  passages  of  Scripture,  what  do  we 
learn  I  Is  it  not  that  prophecies  and  miracles  were  designed  by  God  Him- 
■elf  as  visible  incontestable  proofs  of  His  own  uncontrolled  supremacy 
— aa  infallible  credentials  of  His  own  accredited  messengers — as  indis- 
putable seals  and  signatures  to  attest  and  authenticate  the  truth  of  His 
own  revelation  t  Are  not  these  grand,  solemn,  and  magnificent  pur- 
poses t  Are  not  the  means  and  the  end  alike  worthy  of  Him  who  is 
the  greatest,  the  wisest,  and  the  best  of  Beings  !  And  such  being  the 
divind^y  instituted  design  of  the  evidences  arising  from  miracles  and 
pn^hecies,  how  can  they  be  disparaged  in  the  slightest  degree,  without 
casting  contempt  on  the  express  declarations  and  revealed  purposes  of 
GodHimselff 

Bat  it  has  been  thought  by  some  that,  though  such  evidences  were 
deemed  indispensable  towards  authenticating  a  message  from  heaven  at 
the  time  of  its  original  promulgation,  they  are  no  longer  necessar}'.  Such 
perscms  it  might  be  enough  to  address  as  follows : — Has  God  ever  done 
any  thing  in  vain  !  Never.  But  did  He  not  in  ancient  times  actually 
anpfily  external  evidences,  to  attest  the  truth  of  His  own  revelation ! 
Undoubtedly.  And  why  so  !  Assuredly  because  He  who  well  knew  the 
nature  of  man,  must  have  regarded  these  as  not  only  suitable  to  his 
mental  constitution,  but  somehow  necessary  to  meet  his  reasonable  wants. 
Has^  then^  the  nature  of  man  undergone  any  decided  alteration  since  the 


ttUM)  continued  withont  any  radical  modificatic 
Leaving,  however,  mich  an  abslract  line  of  ai 
pat  it  to  the  penoiii  in  view — Supposing  ye  " 
lot  once  to  be,  how  would  you  have  acted  1  H 
'  onbelieven.  Moat  gUdly  would  I  have  pivac 
moment*!  delay,  the  unaearchable  riches  of  C 
ftUow  me.  They  would  not  listen  to  such  pi 
nid  they,  "  that  Christianity  is  from  God  ;  aui 
then,  reckon  it  worth  our  while  to  examine  inti 
I,  ID  such  peculiar  drcumBlauCM,  to  do  t  MnM 
time^  fthnndant  proofa  were  fumiebed  of  thi 
tianity,  but  that  these  were  no  longer  aetxmarj 
w»y,  how  woulil  they  have  raised  the  ahout  of 
would  they  have  gone  away  with  the  undouht 
ttanity  was  mh  imposture,  and  myself  either 
deluded  dupe  of  the  imptwition  I  Here  then,  il 
the  exhibition  of  evidences  would  prove  aa  adi 
pomtively  demanded,  as  in  the  days  of  proph< 
aik,  How  was  1  to  proceed  I  I  was  not  commis 
nor  empowered  to  work  miraclee.  Had  Provid 
remedy,  and  the  eauae  of  Heaven  withont 
UcMed  be  God's  holy  name.  He  had  put  with: 
•nd  abundant  t«  deroooitTate  to  the  fiill  satisfa 
prejudiced  minds,  that  prophecies  had  been  ver 
and  miiaclea  the  most  stupendous  verily  wrow 
ennge  of  the  Redeemer  of  one  of  its  triumpli 
omploy  these  mewis  t  If  I  did,  I  should  have 
species  of  sacrilego-^a  saerilege  which  would  h 
gfory,  and  immortal  tonls  of  their  eternal  hei 
learned  Christ.  I  cheerfully  undprtook  to  imft 
of  Christiuiiily  :  arid  «liut  waq  tin-  result!     1 
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T  MM  and  value  as  divinely  appointed  means  not  of  conversion  but 
wdt  conversion  I 

is  this  latter  point  has  been  gravely  questioned  in  quarters  whence 
«rent  views  might  have  been  expected  to  emanate,  I  must  be  excused 

pressing  it  on  the  serious  attention  of  the  reader.  Of  the  means 
inely  instituted  for  bringing  sinners  under  the  power  of  the  truth 

it  is  in  Jesus,  some  are  proximate,  others  remote  ;  some  direct, 
ifln  indirect ;  some  mediate,  others  immediate ;  some  preparatory, 
i«n  ultimate.  Each  order  of  means  has  its  own  place,  its  own 
leific  value  in  the  economy  of  Providence  and  Grace.  Each,  therefore, 
j^t  to  be  prized  and  honoured  in  the  proportion  designed  by  God  him- 
l^the  Author,  Administrator,  and  Sanctifier  of  them  all.  If,  then,  it  be 
seeded  that  tlie  reading,  teaching,  or  preaching  of  the  Word  is  the 
Riimate,  immediate,  direct,  or  ultimate  means  of  conversion,  what  are 

to  say  of  the  evidences  appointed  by  Gt>d  Himself  to  attest  the  truth, 
d  hetptak  (xtUiUion  to  the  Word  read,  taught,  or  preached  !  As  means  of 
oviramon,  these  may  be  termed  remote,  mediate,  indirect,  or  prepara- 
ry ;  but  are  they  on  that  account  to  be  slighted,  if  their  legithnate  tmdency 
U>  lead  to  the  use  of  those  means  which  are  proximate,  immediate,  direct, 
ultimate  !  Granting  that  the  expression,  **  means  of  conversion,''  is 
Bre  strictly  applicable  to  tlie  latter  than  to  the  former  ;  and  granting  that 
e  evidences  have  not  inherently  in  them  a  moral  or  spiritual  efficacy 
^  to  produce  a  direct  moral  or  spiritual  impression,  may  we  not, 

sober  seriousness,  thus  make  our  appeal  on  their  behalf  f — If  we 
i^e  found,  beyond  all  debate,  that  these  are  expressly  designed  by  God 
id  are  in  their  very  nature  peculiarly  adapted  to  create  a  salutary  im- 
Mon  of  the  Divine  authority  of  Scripture — ^if  we  have  found  such  im- 
'Bsnon,  when  actually  produced,  eminently  calculated  to  awaken  lively 
Section — to  excite  and  stimulate  a  spirit  of  inquiry — to  call  forth  the 
ost  intense  and  determined  scrutiny — to  rouse  and  concentrate  man's 
Oct  active  energies  in  seriously  examining  into  the  contents  of  that 
^elation  which  unfolds  the  occasion,  origin,  and  completion  of  the 
l^enie  of  redemption  ;  or  in  candidly  listening  to  the  ^  glad  tidings,"  when 
'Werfully  proclaimed  by  the  living  voice  ; — if  we  have  found  such 
rioiis  examination,  and  such  candid  hearing,  by  bringing  the  soul  into 
Mftftote  juxtagxmtion  vUh  the  eonrerting  "Word  of  L\fe^  ultifnatdy  issue, 
roDgh  Crod's  blessing,  in  saving  evangelical  conversion : — if  wc  have 
md  all  this,  not  as  the  result  of  theory,  but  of  living  actual  experience, 
wdare  we,  without  impeacliing  the  Divine  wisdom,  and  belying  the 
itimony  of  sense,  accede  to  the  anti-Christian  dogma,  of  late  so  strangely 
ypoonded,*  that  the  external  etidencet  hare  done  and  can  do  little  or  uothhi^f 

It  Is  bumiliatiiig  to  think  that  any  one  who  hu  been  solemnly  set  apart  for  the  ministry 
dcfenc*  of  the  QctpeXf  should  be  so  left  to  himself,  as  to  write  in  such  dispHraging  terms 
di«  Christian  evidences— yea,  and  to  indulge  in  the  offensive  style  of  on  ill-suppressed 
V  twpecting  them,  as  "our  boasted  evidence* "—just  as  if  they  were  mere  unwarranted 
ma  devtces,  manipulated  in  the  intellectual  laboratory  of  a  Paley  or  a  Chalmors.  Onr 
tied  evidences !  In  what  sense  can  they  be  so  designated  ?  In  none  other  than  the  blessed 
ipel  of  our  MlvaUon  can  be  styled,  our  boast  tt  Gospel !    But  away  witli  a  inix'.i.'  of  c-n^et- 

X  X 


t.'/ 


II,  From  tlie  preceding  narralive,  it  distim 
ntirfl  in  which  the  greatest  accumulation  of  ei 
lag  A  practical  convictiaii  either  of  the  being  of 
erigia  of  ChriBtunit;. 

Some  there  were  of  the  number  of  inquin 
mitt«d  the  foTt«  of  the  evidence  which  prove 
First  Cftuse.  But  when  preBsed  with  Bomethiii 
dedsiveneaa  of  the  evidence  in  favour  of  bis 
fened  to  doubt.  Probably  the  existence  of  i 
case,  conceded,  not  so  much  in  defereuce  to 
in  order  to  fill  up  the  cheerlesa  vacuity  in  I 
object  to  that  religiou  instinct  which  no  e 
eradicated, — and  to  present  a  shield  for  the 
venal  man.  Tlieae,  by  their  conduct,  proved  t 
had  been  no  God  at  all.  But  if  the  exiBtenct 
flowed,  they  seemed  resolved  that  it  should  I 
non-interfering  an  abstraction  as  possible. 

In  like  manner,  man;  who  believed  in  a  Goc 
fesBcd  to  doubt  or  deny  the  concluaiveness  of  t 
what  ai^>««red  more  noUeeable  was,  that  tbi 
more  potent,  and  that  they  gradually  sbmnk  1 
portion  as  additional  light  streamed  around  the 
many  who  believed  in  the  Divine  authority  o< 
dissatisfied  with  the  legitimacy  of  any  interpr 
lish  that  moat  obnoxious  of  all  tenets  to  the 
and  incarnatioD  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

In  all  this  there  was  nothing  new.  In  circnn 
vantageoos  the  same  phasis  of  character  had  be 
who  listened  to  the  Drouhecies.  and  witnnvied 
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>ly  inimical  ?   The  fact  is,  that  in  all  these  cases,  and  in  all  alike,  there 
B  mmetking  wiore  tKan  mere  timpU  ignorance  to  be^removed.    In  all,  and 
all  alike,  worldly  interest,  pride,  prejudice,  and  vicious  propensi- 
S  lieclouded  the  intellect,  hardened  the  heart,  carnalized  the  affections, 
i  seared  the  conscience  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  natural  tendencies  of 
^dence,  and  the  legitimate  influences  of  truth,  were  wholly  arrested  or 
VBlysed  into  utter  impotency .    Never  were  the  words  of  Atterbury  more 
*dy  verified  : — ^"  It  is  not,"  says  he,  **  for  want  of  strength  that  the  ordi- 
liy  ways  of  proof  are  rejected,  but  for  want  of  sincerity  in  the  minds  of 
lose  to  whom  they  are  proposed.    And  the  same  want  of  sincerity,  the 
me  aversion  from  goodness,  will  be  equally  a  reason  for  rejecting  any 
not  whatever.    To  those  who  are  resolved  not  to  be  convinced,  all 
otives,  all  arguments  are  equal.    He  that  shuts  his  eyes  against  a  small 
[mmering,  on  purpose  to  avoid  the  sight  of  somewhat  that  displeases  him, 
>iild,  for  the  same  reason,  shut  them  against  the  sun.'* 
In  fine,  the  great  objection  to  Christianity  and  to  the  (jod  of  Christianity 
their  holiness.  The  great  objector  is  sin — sin,  in  one  or  other  of  its  hydra- 
aded  forms.    Those  who  obstinately  persist  in  wishing  that  the  religion 
the  Bible  were  not  true,  or  that  the  Jehovah  of  the  Bible  had  no  exist- 
ce,  wiU  not  perceive  the  force  of  any  amount  of  evidence  adduced  in 
oaf  of  the  reality  of  either.    Only  let  us  convince  the  most  debased  scep- 
tof  sin  in  the  scriptural  sense ;  and,  when  made  to  cry  out  of  the  depths  for 
liverance,  only  let  his  soul  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  Grospel  catho- 
on,  by  which  the  guilt  of  transgression  is  expiated,  and  the  nature  of  man 
transformed  as  to  delight  in  the  beauties  of  holiness,  and  we  shall  be 
ved  the  trouble  of  answering  the  objections,  or  of  supplying  arguments 
prove  the  being  of  a  holy  God,  or  the  Divine  origin  of  a  holy  religion. 
The  great  objection  to  the  Divine  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  faith  is,  his 
efiable  humility.    The  great  objector  is  sin — sin,  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
I  eldest  or  first-bom,  pride.    Only  let  the  haughtiest  Rationalist  be  con- 
need  of  sin  in  the  scriptural  sense ;  and,  when  smarting  under  the  scor- 
on-sting  of  an  upbraiding  conscience,  only  let  the  eye  of  faith  be  turned 
•  ImmanueFs  cross,  where  Infinite  Reason  itself  is  seen  to  be  glorified  in 
le  wondrous  expedient  whereby  God  can  be  just  and  yet  the  Justifier  of 
le  ungodly, — and  we  shall  be  saved  the  trouble  of  satisfying  his  scruples, 
'  applying  the  canons  of  an  elaborate  criticism  to  demonstrate  our  blessed 
ord's  Divinity.  Ue  whose  soul  has  been  truly  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the 
ifinite  malignity,  guilt,  and  danger  of  sin,  would  no  more  dream  of  cleaving 
I  the  god  of  Deism,  or  the  saviour  of  Socinianism,  in  preference  to  the  Al- 
Jghty  Redeemer  of  catholic  Christianity, — no  more  than  the  drowning  man 
onld,  of  clinging  to  the  frailest  broken  reed,  in  preference  to  the  life-boat 
hich  had  already  saved  its  thousands,  and  could  save  thousands  more, 
•om  a  watery  grave. 

It  is  delightful  to  be  assured  that  there  is  an  inexpugnable  magazine  of 
vidence  always  at  our  command,— evidence,  whose  ample  sufliciency  must 
lave  all  men  without  excuse,  and  convict  them  of  folly  and  criminality  in 
iieir  continued  unbelief.  But  it  were  well  for  the  propagator  of  Chi  istianity 
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rAnmr  V  mo  /nmililf  dU'HH  n  iearinij,  trtiwtiuir  In  the  oa  «(  M  lol>' 
vidiul  nr  oil  audlfqiof.  In  ovurlnq>  tlii>  runjHUit  ham«(r  wil^Wr  bj  IW 
iirtiUpi7  uf  I'viduncv  nlU^ctlKir;  mkI  M  unup  oltack,  by  hnaduiAJM* 
rigklHtatiinviibiif  ai»)i(.-l(nith,tI)pnliulalormn  in  thrhnrt.  Iflnw- 
eecd  in  <unytiif[  that  aLmug^utd,  anil  t^ffr«t  t\w  lixl^mtuit  nf  in  iii>tnii^ 
raaHctiun  ar"iin,  und  riglil««uiuiiwi,  aiitl  jiidi^ent,"  ihenlwni* 
uiil  find  th>>outw<)rIc>iof  unl^H^1ief  Burrmdcml  or  fallen  witlmit  ttefJll' 
u  nin-tle  w«i[HiD  from  rh*-  amioury  of  (■vidciiif, 

III.  From  tlie  prei'edin([  narrativi'  wn  mny  Inam  the  irndBcioiri  o(» 
ktiow1pdj[i>d  ovldimce  [d  produidug  cunvspondmt  vhjuis«  in  the  (•«■* 
lifv  and  loDdui-l. 

If,  oil  tlip  ),'rniin<l  of  pviileniw  wliich  Ofluld  not  Lm>  guiagu.yei,BatfP^ 
femr4  to  IwUcvo  in  tlin  br>ln|r  of  s  Uwl,  Iioundlms  In  [lower,  ndm^  ■!  1 
fpMHlncM,  "  liat  (jogbt  to  be  the  nntunil  prstrtinil  effect  of  etu*  MMt 
Uuglil  it  tii>t  to  ho  ail  (Mii)vavoiir  to  ivnder  to  Him  Uib  hoi»n|rc  of  ii^  ' 
wtaralian,  nnd  loyal  (umfonnily  to  Ilia  infmilely  wisv  ainl  liefurBaMltW 
aolM'  I  Yi>t,  aniung  Uu>  Liitirp  ehum  of  D4>i(it«,  w«  knew  not  one  on  wkM 
111*  «vldenUftl  fiiilli  «eBined  to  exert  aiiy  practical  iuflneuiH-.  In  &rl,tkf 
porfnctly  rcmUEod  Putter^  doscriptinn  of  IivtiimI  unb^evere  is  tlirWA 
— "  Tlufj  wiTo  Deists  in  theory,  PoRuns  in  inditiiUion,  and  AlliCT*ii» 
pMrtiee."  An  ivgirAa  IIi^biii,— the  only  [■oii«ut«ut  TlinstH  in  Uie  «wW 
am  tho  fbllowcr*  of  Josdb. 

Agniii,  if,  oil  the  ground  of  evidence  that  could  not  be  jrainsaved,  liuurj 
profiSHi^d  to  beUuveln  the  Divine  an  Ihorily  of  Uie  Dible.  ou^^t  they  sol  U 
mhniiliWilh  childlike  docility,  to  the  expressly  revcnlei]  will  of  the  (in*' 
Crenlor  t  And  yet,  wilii  the  [irofes*ioTi  of  an  c\-id™(ial  faiib  l.i  Christijimy 
on  thi."irh'ps,thoy  luboarud  lonjilniimirni  (■n^fv  lliin^  vibii-li  wus  ip|nigw"' 
to  their  antecedent  nishcs.  Tliey  laboured  to  reduce  the  mngnificenraof 
the  Divine  economy  within  the  narrow  span  of  their  little  conceplion  ;  in 
Htcad  of  scaling  the  heavens  by  (lie  ladder  of  lie\'elation,  and  dilating  tbw 
souIh  liy  babituitl  converse  with  iiitiiiite  inagnitudea.  Instead  of  (hosede- 
volions  of  {tnititudo  and  love,— the  full  affluence  of  which  conBtitulea  An 
riches  of  a  heavenly  iuhcritance,  and  the  refreshment  of  an  everliBting 
nalvatioti, — Ihcy  praclicaiiy  lived  without  a  temple, — without  an  allw,- 
without  any  devout  adoration,  or  grateful  oifering  of  prayer  or  praife. 

IV.  Prom  tlu'  preceding  narrative  we  may  learn  the  utter  powerlesaKW 
of  all  mere  evidence,  and  all  mere  knowledge,  in  operating  that  inteniil 
change  which  is  implied  in  convcraion,  orthe  vital  exjierinienta]  receplio" 
of  the  Gospel  message. 

Some  there  were  who  not  only  believed  in  the  being  of  an  alt-perfect 
God,  and  the  celestial  origin  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  but  who  intel- 
leetually  understood  and  professed  to  embrace  those  viewK  of  Divine  truth 
which  the  holy  Catholic  Church  haa  upheld  in  c'very  age.  And  yet,  these 
were  individuals  who  i^vc  no  mnnifeHlntion  if  the  influence  of  real  peT' 
sonal  religion.  These  were  Kimtifc  Chrislious,  in  (he  eame  way  as  Ihey 
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were  scientific  geographers  or  scientific  astronomers.  Tbey  could  do  in 
refeiience  to  Christianity  what  they  could  in  reference  to  human  science. 
They  could  demonstrate  the  truth  of  its  evidence  ;  they  could  follow  the 
reasonings  of  Leslie,  or  Paley,  or  Chahners,  and  prove  the  validity  of  their 
xmdusions ;  they  could  rehearse  systematically  the  contents  of  the  Bible, 
md  point  out  the  reciprocal  bearings  of  its  difi^erent  parts  ;  they  could 
lolve  difficulties  and  remove  objections.  In  a  word,  Christianity  in  its 
evidences  and  contents,  they  knew  theoretically  as  a  science.  But  Chris- 
ianity  is  more  than  a  science, — ^it  is  a  healing  and  remedial  process  ;  and 
ks  such  it  was  not  known,  because  its  vivifying  and  transforming  power 
was  not  experienced.  What  do  facts  like  these  prove  ?  Surely  that 
ometkwg  more  thtm  mere  evid€nce  or  mere  knowledge  is  necessary  to  a  saving 
tfficacious  reception  of  the  Gospel, — as  the  divinely  appointed  method  of 
ostifying  and  sanctifying  the  guilty  and  unclean.  And  what  is  that  tji- 
Uqf)etuaUe  $omething  1  In  the  face  of  those  charges  of  fanaticism  of  which 
he  world  is  so  lavishly  prodigal,  we  solemnly  declare  our  conviction, 
hat  that  without  which  neither  evidence,  nor  even  the  preaching  of 
he  word,  can  tcmn^y  profit,  is  ihe  infittence  of  Go(V»  Holy  Spirit,  But 
he  Holy  Spirit  ordinarily  works  through  the  instrumentality  of  means. 
PITilfully  to  neglect  these,  were  wilfully  to  dispense  with  the  proffered 
ilessing.  To  rest  satisfied  with  the  use  of  these,  were  to  sink  into  the 
lotage  of  preferring  the  means  as  more  excellent  than  the  end, — as  if  the 
iiiner  were  to  reckon  the  task  of  excavating  rubbish  a  nobler  inheritance 
han  the  actual  possession  of  the  golden  treasures.  Oh  let  us,  in  the  use 
if  all  our  means,  look  upward  to  the  Holy  Spirit — whose  Divine  irradia- 
ions  alone  can  illumine  our .  darkness,  whose  Divine  inspiration  alone 
ttn  breathe  into  our  deadness  the  breath  of  new  life — whose  Divine  touch 
Jone  can  enkindle  our  coldness  into  a  flame,  can  sanctify  all  our  know- 
edge, — rendering  it  introductive  of  faith  and  love,  and  all  those  spiritual 
;race8  which  bud  and  blossom  in  time,  and  ripen  into  fruit  of  glory  through 
itemity ! 

V.  From  the  preceding  narrative,  we  may  distinctly  learn  the  natural 
»rder  and  relative  connection  of  all  the  different  branches  of  evidence. 

The  historical  and  miraculous  evidence  comes  first  in  argumentative 
»rder.  It  has  been  called  exiamal ;  because,  as  has  be^i  remarked,  it  is 
(xternal  to  the  Gospel  message  itself.  It  admits  of  being  primarily  ex- 
onined  altogether  apart  from  the  system  of  doctrines  which  it  accredits. 
To  it,  therefore,  we  appeal  in  the  case  of  unbelievers,  who  neither  know 
lor  care  any  thing  about  the  subject-matter  of  the  Bible,  and  who  boldly 
lemand  of  us  to  prove  to  them  that  it  contains  a  Divine  Revelation. 
Proceeding  on  principles  to  which  they  themselves  give  their  assent,  we 
nay  extort  from  every  candid  mind  the  conviction  that  Grod  has,  in  very 
leed,  revealed  Himself  to  man. 

This  con\'iction  may  again  be  corroborated  by  multifarious  evidence, 
vhich  has  been  termed  inUmal,  inasmuc^h  as  it  implies  a  measure  of  ac- 
tuuntance,  more  or  less  enlarged,  with  the  style,  structure,  and  contents 


at&AVDlmieor  ttovcluinii.  "Hnuttb 
of  the  Old  a 
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UndH  iliiMiiwlMmn  of  limci, uid  pteo 
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UMm7  af  the  Eaat,  bnoamc  u^mentB  i 
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Irats ;  tlku  MibliiiM-  uid  majeirtic  simp 
■•xcvUmk*  of  lU  moraJily  ;  the  intiultv 
of  the  humsn  he 
uf  the  fuBBdvT  of  ChriMianity ;  th« 
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of  man ; — Ibew,  and  tnaaj'  other  Idndt 
lo  ftmiih  the  Blnxigist  tndicstHi 
rilir  at  tW  vvhmi*  that  U  charactoned 
Nmr,  whu  i*  the  Ifgilinwte  I'ffecl  of 
t<>  prwdiiM  an  ovrrwhvlniii 
rrij  of  thi>  Itihl«,  and  an  im^rrauUe  d 
cardinglj',  hj  th^  fonv  aiid  a 
external  oc  iulemal,  many  were  led  tc 
and  h«Mru«  of  the  Word  of  God.  Stfll 
of  the  mind  and  the  h 
At  length,  howevor 
nobl<*  IiutpuL^  of  Baxter, — in  the  hea: 
^liirit  of  God  was  gracioualy  pleased  an 
■bat  the  will  ilst-lf  s<vmt>d  to  be  touch 
goodopst  <-oataiDod  in  the  dortrine,  and 
iag,  willi  an  iiitemal  irradiation,  which 
of  the  verity  of  ii,  a 
internal  knowlodj^,  arising  from  the  fi 
goodniws  of  the  Goepcl  to  Ihoir  now  qni 
Miuls,~  was  only  another  a 
truth  of  Oiristianily.  It  was  the  re«u 
deni-infc  lif;hl  which,  hj  the  special  opoi 
struck  out  of  (he  Word  itself,  and  mai 

an  so  vivid,  as  almost  to  ex 
inga  fmn  exlemal  evidence.     And  Ihi 
the  meaning  "^  '  '"^  beloved  diwiptc,  wl 
the  Son  of  Gfld,  halh  the  w 

It  hence  appears,  bow  perfectly  the  < 
nize  in  their  tendency  and  design.  Si 
in  rhorarter,  th»t  they  n 
hapjtily  coexist  in  the  same  individual 
to  be  perfect, — thoroughly  furnished  in 
ahle  to  give  "vr»  "■*  a  reason  for  the  li 
i*  of  vastly  more  import) 
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^  eKperimental "  than  either  the  external  or  internal,  or  both  together. 
Both  the  latter  are  invaluable,  when  viewed  as  means  divinely  ordained, 
or  providentially  sanctioned,  Uneardt  tUtimate  conversion  ;  but  they  do  not 
mecettarily  lead  to,  far  less,  neeestarUy  imply,  conversion.  The  former,  or  ex- 
perimental, cannot,  in  strict  propriety  of  language,  be  understood, — that  is, 
in  reference  to  a  particular  individual,  cannot  be  said  to  exist  at  all, — ^un- 
less he  possesses  that  spiritual  light  and  discernment  which  imply,  that 
he  is  ^  bom  again,"  and  is  a  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Suppose  a  Jew  situate  in  the  remotest  extremity  of  Palestine.  lie  has 
heard  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem  ;  but  having  never  accom- 
panied his  brethren  to  share  in  the  celebration  of  any  of  the  anniversary 
solemnities  conducted  with  such  pomp  and  splendour  in  that  sacred  edifice, 
he  chooses  to  shield  his  negligence  by  sceptically  pretending  to  doubt  or 
deny  its  Divine  origin  and  design.  Overborne  at  length  by  the  mass  of 
historic  testimony,  and  the  reports  of  credible  eye-witnesses,  he  is  driven 
from  a  scepticism  which  could  no  longer  coexist  with  a  belief  in  his  men- 
tal sanity.  He  now  feels  himself  constrained,  in  consistency  with  his 
acknowledged  change  of  sentiment,  to  take  a  journey  to  Jerusalem.  He 
reaches  the  precincts  of  the  temple.  How  has  he  been  brought  tliither  ! 
It  is  by  the  force  of  external  evidence. 

He  now  surveys,  with  his  own  eyes,  the  gorgeous  pile.  Glorious  with- 
out, he  finds  it  all  glorious  within, — enriched  and  embellished  with  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  the  useful  and  the  ornamental, — and  yet  every  variety  con- 
tributing to  compose  the  one  great  and  harmonious  whole.  When  he 
well  notes  with  what  inimitable  skill  all  the  materials  have  been  selected 
and  combined ;  all  the  parts  proportioned  and  adapted  to  their  alleged 
nses ;  all  the  appurtenances  regelated  and  conformed  to  their  professed 
design,  the  uses  and  the  design  being  worthy  of  infinite  purity  and  infinite 
love ; — and  when  he  finds  all,  and  all  alike,  both  means  and  end,  more 
than  corresponding  with  his  most  dilated  conceptions  of  the  majesty  and 
the  goodness  of  the  God  of  Israel, — how  can  he  help  exclaiming,  surely 
this  it  none  other  than  the  House  of  God  !  Whence  this  confession  ?  It 
is  from  the  force  of  intermd  evidence. 

Once  more :  while  our  traveller  is  gazing,  in  rapt  admiration  and  delight, 
at  the  venerable  and  hallowed  forms  around  him,  the  Shekinah  or  cloud 
of  glory — ^the  dazzling  and  overawing  symbol  of  Jehovah's  immediate 
presence — suddenly  descends  and  fills  the  temple.  Does  he  now  require 
any  process  of  historic  proof,  any  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  any  com- 
parison of  discovered  coincidence  between  the  Divine  character  and  the 
temple  rites  and  furniture,  to  assure  his  own  mind  that  God  is  peculiarly 
present  there  ?  No.  He  at  once  exclaims.  Heretofore  I  have  heard  by 
the  hearing  of  the  ear,  and  have  concluded  from  the  apprehensions  of  my 
understanding ;  but  now  mine  eyes  have  seen, — they  have  seen  the  glory 
of  the  King  in  his  holy  sanctuary !  Wlience  these  emphatic  words  ?  They 
are  the  spontaneous  utterance  of  experimentai  evidence. 

In  all  this  there  is  a  beautifully  connected  series  of  e>'idences — each 
preceding  step  of  which  naturally  leading  to  that  which  follows.    Still, 
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Tim  mMl  «t  UiW  (ubjirl  cniuiot  be  better  concluded,  U«n  I17  •  f* 
litN  ftwa  Ml  ■MJiiilll  tiring  Nun-con  rnniii».l  diYiiie  {l>r  Muriwa  of  1^ 
<bD^  RiAating  to  the  awe  of  one  vho,  IKon^  a  total  Mruiger  m  At 
«  in  gnuxal,  and,  la  the  atMeoce  of  all  arute  and  <fr- 
n  Christ  m  freely  prvnentnl  in  the  GiHpel, 
■t  tlw  evidmce  whirb  nnl  an  ioditiilnal  oill  actw 
•f  dw  tnrth  «f  On  latianity,  wiUbenry  diatuict  from  tivvrj  other  rpeaa 
•f  mldwii*  *  OiLm- bnnches  of  rridenev  ba:*e  t&eir  (ud^teoce  itrc^cc- 
tiro  af  a  rrripipnl  :  but  tbi«  ilepFiiilH  no  tlic  rprv  act  of  niff^liun.  lud, 
prefioDs  to  that  important  act,  can  have  no  existence.  Othpr  branches 
of  evidence  are  so  manji  ar^meDla,  to  bHow  the  wisdom  of  embracing. 
and  ihtf  fulk  of  rejecling,  the  Christian  faith.  Bui  this  i»  that  la.<t,  Ihal 
crowning  I'vidoute,  wlnih,  in  the  order  of  nature,  succeeds  all  other  eti- 
deuce*  :  which  is  not  so  mncli  an  arguniput  for  tlie  reception  of  the  Gos- 
pel, as  a  declaratioQ  that  il  has  been  received  ;  that  an  exjieriinent  has 
been  made,  and  that  Chrisliauitv  is  all  that  to  the  l>ivine  eharncler,  and 
all  that  with  respect  to  the  condition,  character,  and  happiness  of  man, 
which  it  prufessi':!  to  be.  When  tbe  Gospel  thus  conies  into  actual  con- 
tact with  the  soul  of  man,  when  it  is  received  in  the  spirit  of  love,  it 
shines  inin  the  heart  in  the  full  blaze  of  its  own  eiHdenee,  and  gives  fortb, 
on  the  convictions  of  the  mind,  the  most  satLsfving  proof  that  its  origin 
is  of  God.  Thus  it  is,  that  the  faith  of  the  genaine  Christian  does  not 
rest  exclusively,  or  even  mainly,  on  tbe  penemi  eiidences  of  the  Gospel, 
however  striking  ;  hut  on  the  power  of  God,  confirming  its  genuineness, 
by  its  mighty  working  in  his  own  lieart.  The  conviction  which  he  thns 
reaches,  is  less  the  result  of  ip^nlalUin  than  o(fi/limg"  (or  rather,  roiunoM- 
mat)  ;  "  fur,  as  no  reasonings  in  the  world  could  be  no  powerful  to  convince 
him  of  the  existence  of  the  sun,  as  his  own  [lerceptions  of  the  light  and 
heat  of  that  glorious  luminary  ;  so,  no  ar^menl  in  defence  of  the  Gospel 
csui  be  so  vivid  or  permanent  in  lis  imprejsBion,  as  the  consciousness  of 
God's  own  manifestation  to  the  soul ;  a  manifestation  which  never  fails 
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•ress  the  conviction,  that  the  Gospel  b  alone  the  potter  of  God,  and 
dcm  of  God,  to  everif  one  that  bdieveth,*^ 

From  the  preceding  narrative^  we  may  learn  the  totallj  different 
under  which  the  Bible  appears  to  the  same  mind,  when  seen  merely 
light  of  the  natural  understanding,  and  when  seen  in  the  light  of  an 
(landing  illuminated  hy  the  Spvriit  of  God, 

mbject  called  forth  more  frequent  expressions  of  grateful  surprise 
ome  of  those  who,  through  grace,  had  been  brought  to  believe,  than 
Though  many  difficulties  had  been  solved,  and  many  objections 
«n  removed,  by  the  application  of  sound  knowledge  and  exegetic 
on,  yet  up  to  the  period  of  their  conversion,  much,  very  much,  of  the 
appeared  dark,  unmeaning,  or  involved  in  inextricable  confusion, 
ter  their  hearts  became  savingly  impressed,  the  very  passages  to 
some  of  these  epithets  had  been  most  lavishly  applied,  appeared 
iminous,  and  fraught  with  divine  sense  and  harmony.  So  literally 
le  apostolic  saying  verified, — *^  that  the  natural  man  receiveth  not 
ngs  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him ;  neither 
know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned." 
he  men  of  the  world,  such  language  sounds  little  better  than  mys- 
j*gon.  But  it  expresses  a  simple  literal  fact.  Let  an  individual 
k  youthful  t3rro,  and  afterwards  when  he  has  scaled  the  heights  of 
;,  survey  a  museum  of  natural  histoiy.  Will  not  the  eye  of  the 
•pher  read  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  meanings  in  every  object — 
igs  that  were  wholly  undiscemed  by  the  eye  of  the  child  t  And 
both  cases,  is  not  the  outward  natural  light  the  same !  Is  not  the 
of  all  things  on  the  optical  retina  the  same  too !  True ;  but  in  the 
»se,  there  is  now  superadded  the  interior  light  of  cultivated  reason 
larged  knowledge ;  and  this  makes  all  the  difference.  For  it  is  in 
jse  of  the  superadded  light  that  the  visual  oi^n  reveals  so  many 
onders  to  the  same  spectator-mind. 

ike  manner,  in  the  volume  of  revelation,  the  same  individual  may 
Light,  even  suddenly,  to  perceive  an  inexhaustible  variety  of  mean- 
eviously  undiscemed.  Yet,  in  both  cases,  the  same  form  of  words 
;  present  to  the  outward  eye ;  the  same  amount  of  natural  know- 
itored  up  in  the  memory  ;  and  the  same  general  outlines  of  Biblical 
ent  traced,  so  to  speak,  on  the  tablet  of  the  understanding.  Whence 
ference !  It  is  the  communicated  illumination  of  the  Spirit  of 
hich  manifests  to  the  renewed  soul  so  many  new  and  precious  dis* 
!8.  Without  this  divine  light,  the  spiritual  universe  delineated  in 
)le,  can  no  more  emit  distinct  intimations  of  its  constitution,  order, 
xmony,  to  the  mind  of  the  greatest  philosopher  that  ever  lived, 
le  material  universe  can  emit  distinct  intimations  of  its  constituted 
md  harmony  to  the  vision  of  the  most  ignorant  child.  Without 
^ine  light,  therefore,  the  inan  who  may  be  a  living,  moving,  Cycle- 
of  natural  knowledge,  is  no  more  qualified  to  dictate  in  spiritual 
to  the  most  illiterate  saint,  than  the  latter  is  enabled  to  prescribe 
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to  kini  in  uiHtterH  of  recunililo  science.  'Witlioul  tbis  divine  ligtit,kl 
wlio  woiiltl  prvtend  to  critidiK  and  annihilBle  the  redempLire  sch«niaif 
IlcvnUtion,  inu»t  commit  an  act  of  oa  egrepoue  foUy  in  the  sight  gf  tD 
\ia\j  iatolUgmwa,  aa  must  iJie  man,  in  the  pye  of  the  scientific  woiR 
who  vunld  pretend  to  cxsiniiic  and  demolish  the  Newtonian  nrstcm  tl 
•atrontmifi  witliout  ever  liaving  solved  one  geometric  pruhlem,  or  pir- 
fcrmcd  one  experiuiont  on  the  ph}rsical  propertiet  of  matter.  Or,  to  mjr 
onr  iiliutrolion — To  an  onspiritiialisod  mind,  niiiDb«rlE«e  poasages  in  thi 
Bible  appcAT  liko  natural  objects  in  the  dark  ;  and  to  a  mint]  iUamiaal(4 
bv  divine  grnco,  like  the  lame  objects  in  thu  light  of  day. 

Vn.  Prom  this  narmtirer  we  maj  derive  freah  illustr«tioD  of  the  at- 
versnl  identitji  of  the  soul  of  man  ;  and  the  universd  adaptation  of  Ut 
Gospel  remedj. 

Under  the  so)iarate  aud  combined  infiuences  of  cUtimte,  cnltiTttiaii 
government,  und  a  tboirsand  (loatingencies,  the  bodj  of  man  maj  im 
assumed  forms,  apparently  so  disainiilar,  as  to  furnish  some  plansiblt  fB' 
test  for  the  wild  and  unsubstantial  reveries  of  those  who  hare  ffigt>4 
that  different  original  stocks  have  been  planted  on  different  and  di*Wt 
■faore*  1  and  tlie  mind  of  man,  subjected  to  inOuences  not  lea  Tsmd, 
may  have  exhibitod  aepeels  alike  calculated  to  perplex,  though  not  na- 
found,  tbe  sober  inquirer  after  truth.  But  however  complex  the  evidoneH 
that  have  been  accuronlaled  in  proof  of  the  physical  identity  of  mux  in 
all  Tenons  of  the  globc^  the  power  of  speedily  and  totally  asaunilatiiig 
the  bodily  fmnie  in  external  appearanoe,  has  been  found  ooirhere  10 
exist.  Not  so  in  the  world  of  spirit.  Here  the  proof  of  univereal  ideolitj 
is  inseparable  fronj  the  power  which  can  assimilate  all  minds ;— and  thit 
power  is  Christiuaity,  accompanied  by  the  quickening  energy  of  divinf 
gra*'e.  What  can  be  more  disaimilnr  than  the  mind  of  a  bbndfid  Binilii 
idolater  or  atheist,  and  the  mind  of  >ui  enlightened  British  Christian  t— 
the  former  swoln  with  errors  the  most  monstrous,  or  reduced  rnanyd^ 
grees  below  the  zero  of  ordinary  unbelief ;  the  latter  replenished  with  Oit 
moat  ennobling  tnitlis  !  And  yet  have  we  not  seen  the  fonncr  bronglii' 
by  the  medicative  power  of  Christianity,  into  a  state  of  perfect  howop- 
neoiisnesB  with  the  latter, — and  that,  too,  in  all  Uie  most  secret  apnng! 
and  depths  of  tliought,  and  in  all  the  loftiest  soarings  of  faith  I 

If  farther  evidence  bo  wanted  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  found  in  tlK 
following  extract,— being  the  concluding  of  a  very  long  letter  rwei"^  | 
from  one  of  our  converts  since  my  retorn  to  this  country.  It  was  milW 
upwards  of  two  years  niibsequent  to  his  baptism, — aud  thos  proves  >lx' 
his  spirit  remained  unchanged.  It  is  not  a  translation  from  the  cGrai- 
cular  dialect  of  Bengal ;  tbe  writer  had  learned  English,  and  here  ore  'l^° 
very  words  as  they  flowed  direct  from  his  own  pen.  It  is  dated  from 
Futtchpore,  beyond  Allahabad,  where  he  obtained  the  appointment  "' 
head  master  of  a  Christian  Englinh  school.  The  conclusion  i^  taiatii'  » 
follows  ;  — 

"  In  conclusion,  my  dear  Sir,  I  will  try  to  acquaint  you  with  the  prefWl 
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■Uile  of  my  mind.  After  I  was  separated  from  you  in  July  1833,  I  was 
thrown  alone  into  the  world.  Often  I  was  tempted  to  be  hope- 
and  felt  the  need  of  your  society.  When  I  feel  my  lonesomeness, 
cr  want  of  a  friend  to  open  my  heart  to,  I  go  to  Him  who  is  ever  kind 
to  me,  and  disclose  my  secrets.  He  is  the  only  searcher  of  all  those  that 
•re  loBt.  He  is  the  only  friend  of  all  the  broken-hearted.  He  is  the 
tme  leader,  who  leads  out  of  the  world  and  temptation,  particularly  to  the 
paw  and  inexperienced.  Jesus  is  sweet  unto  all  those  that  call  upon  him 
in  faith.  Did  He  not  promise  that  He  shall  be  with  me  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  world — then  what  fear  1  *  Let  your  loins  be  girded  about,  and 
your  lights  burning ! '  Such  are  my  expressious  in  the  hour  of  temptation. 
Oh  what  a  comfort  to  have  Christ  always,  and  have  fellowship  with  Ilini ! 
Is  it  not  a  great  blessing  to  have  Christ,  a  friend,  a  companion,  and  a  con- 
ductor in  all  things.    Then  let  these  lines  be  my  continual  expression  : — 

*  If  on  my  face,  for  thy  dear  name. 
Shame  and  reproaches  be  ; 
All  hail  reproach,  and  welcome  shame. 
If  thou  remember  me.* 

^  Oh  what  a  great  mistake  of  them  that  are  still  wandering,  not  know- 
ing where  to  harbour  at !  Did  not  our  Lord  pronounce  peace  on  all 
tlioee  that  are  his !  '  Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  I  give  unto  you, 
not  as  the  world  giveth,  give  I  unto  you  :  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled, 
neiUier  let  it  be  afrtud.'  Is  this  peace  pronounced  not  for  all  ?  I  say  it 
IB  for  all,  whoever  he  may  be  ;  whatever  nation  or  country  he  belongeth 
to ;  so  I  am  sure  Hit  peace  restcth  on  me  so  long  as  I  have  sufficient  faith, 
even  mito  the  end  of  my  life. 

**  My  dear  Sir,  I  kept  you  longer  than  1  should  have  done,  but  with  a 
few  more  lines  I  will  conclude.  Although  we  are  separated  by  sight, 
still  our  hearts  are  combined  in  the  Lord.  As  for  my  part,  I  find  that 
the  hearts  which  are  once  in  the  fellowship  of  Jesus,  cannot  on  any 
account  be  separated,  neither  by  time  nor  by  distance.  We  are  merely 
separated  by  earthly  boundaries ;  but  our  Chiistian  love  grows  stronger 
and  stronger  as  the  day  of  salvation  approaches.  Only  a  few  thousand 
miles  are  between  you  and  me  ;  but  I  have  you  always  in  my  heart,  and 
make  mention  of  you  in  my  prayers :  you  are  scarcely  gone  out  of  my 
sight.  But  oh,  remember  me  sometimes  in  your  prayers.  Pray  not  only 
for  my  sinfrd  soul,  that  I  may  be  kept  faithful  unto  death,  but  also,  and 
especially,  for  the  souls  of  the  poor  heathens  around  me,  that  they  may 
soon  be  freed  from  the  chain  of  Satiin,  and  be  blessed  in  the  name  of  Jesus. 
Whether  I  live  or  die,  let  Christ  be  glorified  by  the  ingathering  of  sinners 
to  Him.  I  have  many  more  trials  and  temptations  yet  to  meet ;  but  oh, 
may  I  cut  short  all  of  them  through  Him  wlio  is  ever  gracious  to  me. 
Those  days  are  gone  by  when  we  used  to  converse  on  religious  topics  ; 
more  especially  on  Christ's  condescension  to  save  poor  sinners.  But  we 
have  a  sure  hope,  that  they  will  be  renewed  in  a  better  place,  and  at  a 
better  time ;  when  wo  come  to  dwell  in  the  mansions  of  our  Heavenly 
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Fallier.     Ob  ms;  "*  ooon  come  to  Uuil  jiUcr,  and  gtvel  each  othn 
K  bniUterl*  vmbmcr, — alngiof;  prakes  lo  the  Futh«r,  8oti,atid  Uolji  Gta 
for  FV«T  kud  »m.     Aineu. — Yours  a&Wcdan&telj, 

"  Got>E£  XACTH  NCXDT," 

Thtse  linn,  in  Ihvir  touching  DtnpUcity.reiiairenoroiiimvDi.  Itmr^j 
in  not  |><Mri)>lf  fur  on;'  expprieno^  ChriMianto  pOTUsp  th?i&,  wilhmitbeuif 
nnnble  that  he  is  hoMing  converse  with  a  mind,  not  oulj-  genericnllv,  bol 
■[■ecificallj  the  aamo  lu  hi*  own, — that  he  is  in  union  and  communiOD  «i!L 
a  perfectly  eun)(«nial  Npirit,— a  ^irit  n^w-mDnlded  and  faehioned  aflfr  Ibe 
«imilitudu  of  Chriat, — a  xpirit,  «rhoBC>  heavenward  brpathin^  would,  ■lib 
taliunanic  effect,  mark  out  its  posatweor  from  amidst  the  oountlew  Iknn; 
of  hii  turbaned  coantrymcn,  as  belonging  to  the  spiritual  eonlederacj  uiit 
brotherhood  of  the  fiutlifid. 

WV  have  alr<«dj'  heard  of  Ihf  trimnphti  of  the  Cioea  in  ever;  quaiti'i 
of  the  globe  And  here  is  an  tkdditiunal  voic«  from  the  verj  nstrv  of 
SktAo's  dominions  in  the  Eastern  World, — announcing  in  aceetltt  Hal 
CMinot  be  misuDd^rstood,  what  ChriBtionil;  «tn  do  for  a  poor  idalaler, 
who  one*  supremely  delighted  in  Uio  bmUJ  and  bhwdy  sorstiip  of  Dnrg« 
and  Kftli, — proclaiming  with  an  authority  which  cannot  be  resisted,  thit 
the  Gospel  is  verily  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God,  Hola 
salvation,  lo  evprf  one  that  believeth.  Traly,  Chrutionify  b  thus  proied 
to  be  an  ever  gemiitiant  seed  of  undecaying  vigour ;  and,  in  ita  tnmfoRn- 
ing  ioflnenoea,  wholly  independent  of  earthly  chauge.  [t  ia  the  atae  in 
the  teinperati^  da  in  Ihf  torr-id  zone  :  tlip  same  in  the  torrid  bm  in  the  frij^il' 
It  is  not  scorched  by  heat,  nor  benumbed  by  cold.  Age  doea  not  dimiBish 
the  freshness  of  its  bloom  :  soil  does  not  affect  its  nature  :  climate  doM 
not  modify  ita  peculiar  propfrlies.  Amid  the  burning  sanda  of  Africa : 
amid  lUe  frost-bound  solitudes  of  (Jrecnlnnd  :  amid  the  wildernesses  of 
America  :  amid  the  fertile  plains  of  India  : — it  still  shoots  up  and  nour- 
ishes,— the  same  plant  of  renown, — the  same  vine  of  the  Lord's  planting. 
And  we  live  in  the  assured  hope,  that  "  ail  kindreds,  and  tongues,  and 
peoples,  and  nations,"  will  one  day  reud  the  heavens  with  songs  of 
praise,  when  privileged  to  take  shelter  imder  its  all-covering  shade,  and 
draw  refreshing  nourishment  from  its  {terennial  fruits. — Amen ;  yea,  and 
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